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CORRIGElfDA. 


On page 28, in lines 24, 25 and 26 for * L. C. ' read ‘ H. P. ■’ 

„ 37, in line 44 for ‘ co-operated ' read ‘ co-opted. ’ 

„ 38, in lines 33 and 35 for ‘ co-operated ’ read ‘ co-opted/ 

,, 56, in line 29 for ' Higginbottom ’ read ‘ Higginbotbom. ’’ 

V 

„ 57 „ 32 after the last word ‘ Board ’ insert tbe words ‘ of Industries. ' 

„ 270 „ 47 for ‘ 22 pie ’ read ‘ ‘22 pie. ’ 

„ „ „ 49 „ ' maund ' „ ‘ lb. ^ 

„ 296 between lines 26 and 27 insert the words ^ Oral Evidence, 13th November 

1916. ’ 


316, in line 44, /or ‘ Dhanbad ’ read ‘ Dhanbaid. ’ 

318, „ 36, before ' small ’ insert ‘ a.' 

327, „ 21,yor 'yards ’ read 'yams. ’ 

375, in lines 2 and 3, for ‘ Provincial Banks finance * read ‘ Provincial Bank 
finances. ’ 

385, in line %o,for ' suppies ’ read ' supplies, ' 

389, „ for ‘ pieee ‘ read ‘ piece. ’ 

437, „ AAffor ‘ connot ’ read ' cannot. ' 

445, „ Z^,for ' freighte ^ read ‘ freight. ’ 

475, ,, 28,y5r ' McKenzie ’read ‘ Mackenzie. ’ 

481, after the written evidence of Mr. A. Howard insert ‘ The oral evidence of 
Wlr. Howard is confidential.’ 

508, inline 54, for ‘ municipal ’ read ‘ municipal. ' 

512, „ 27,/or'and their customers to carry ^ rwc? ‘ to their customers and 

carry.' 


B. D. BELL, 

Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission. 


S.B . — Trivial errors which do not obscure the tense are not inclnded in this slip. 
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Introdactory Notes. 

In many cases witnesses before the Indian Industrial Commission have, in 
their written statements, made references to the Preliminary Note of the 
Commission and to the list of questions Avhich was issued for the guidance of 
witnesses. For convenience of reference these are reproduced here. 

The Preliminary Note was drawn up in July 1916 at a meeting of the 
members of the Commission then in India. The object in issuing this Note 
was to obtain, before the full Commission assembled, suggestions which might 
form suitable material for enquiry by the full Commission. It is reprinted in 
this place merely as a document for reference in connection with the evidence. 
The Note was as follows : — 

Preliminary Note on the Scope of Enquiry by the Indian Industrial Commission. 


I. — ISTBODUCTIOK. 

1. The scattered information already available regarding the resources of India in raw 
material, the^ suitability of the pejple for expert labour, and the probable financial resources of 
the country, is suflBcient to show that there are room and opportunity for a very substantial 
development of manufacturing and other industries. 

2. It will be the business of the Commission, after establishing this fundamentil proposi- 
tion by a critical analysis of the facts, to suggest the most profitable lines of action with the 
object — 

(a) of drawing out capital now lying idle; 

(J) of building up an artizan population ; 

(e) of carrying on the scientific and technical researches required to test the known raw 
materials and to design and improve processes of manufacture ; 

(d) of distributing the information obtained from researches and from the results of 

experience in other countries ; and 

(e) of develcping the machinery for — 

(1) financing industrial undertakings, and 

(2) marketing products. 

3. As the result of the examination of Government records and prelimin.ary discussion 
with various authorities, the following suggestions have been made regarding problems likely 
to come before t^ie Coinmission. These suggestions are now being distributed among the Local 
Governments with a view of obtaining further suggestions during the current monsoon tour. 

4. The President will be grateful for any suggestions in addition to, or in modification 
of, those given below, in order that, at the end of the monsoon, it will be possible to sketch 
out a tour programme for the Commission, and to frame a list of questions for the assistance 
of witnesses. 


II. — C0LI.ECT10N OP Preliminary Information. 


5. The Commission will assemble during October next, and, as soon as possible afterwards 
will proceed by tounng through the provinces, to collect evidence through independent 
witness, representatives of local Committees and institutions, and by personal inspection of 
industnal enterprises. , ^ r r 


ad- 


6. In view of the limited time at the disposal of the Commission, it would be an 
vantage in each of those provinces not already provided with a Director of Industries or an 

Advisory Board to organise at once a representative Committee assisted, if practicable bv an 

omcer on social duty. Steps to this end have already been taken by some of the Local 


7. Th^ representative Provincial Committees would be responsible for giving precision to 
questions that are now being discus^d vapely in general terms, for example, by steting them 
loi concrete cases. The Prwncial Committees would compile lists of raw materials available 
locaUy ^d suitable for the establis^ent of new industries, and also lists of raw materials that 
might be impor^ as acc^soiy material, or even as the principal raw material, with the same 
ooject. From this and other information at their disposal, tLj would form lists of indusS^ 
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already tried or new, that appear to be suitable for encouragement according to the special 
circumstances of each province, calling attention to enterprises that have been obviously 
«uccessfnl or offer distinct promise of success. They might profitably make detailed and, when 
necessary, confidential stupes of a few typical examples of recent failures, in order that the 
causes which have contributed to such failures may be brought to the notice of the Commission. 
They would also advise the Commission as to the names of suitable individual or representative 
witnesses. 

8. It is suggested that, during the next cold weather tour, the’ time at the disposal of the 
Commission in each province might be divided as follows : — 

(a) examination of individual witnesses, with, as convenient, 

(d) visits to typical works or industrial centres, followed by 

(c) a general conference between the Commission and the representative Provincial 
Committee. 

9. The Commission %ill devote from a fortnight to three weeks to each of the larger 
provinces, and it will be an advantage to obtain from each Ijocal Government, before the end 
■of September, a programme indicating tbe most suitable centres for taking evidence and the 
most suitable places for visits to representative industries. It will be necessary to obtain, about 
the same time, a list of the individual witnesses nominated, in order that they may be supplied, 
about the middle of October, with a series of questions for the preparation of their preliminary 
written statements. It may be possible, in some cases, however, to nominate after this date 
•additional witnesses on special subjects, but the Provincial Committees will doubtless take care, 
that, in giving such advice, the programme in each case is not overloaded. 

III. — Development op Official Administeation. 

10. Under this heading arise problems connected with the establishment or development 
of Imperial and Provincial Departments which are concerned, in one way or another, with 
industrial enterprise. In some provinces, there are already at work Directors of Industries, 
.assisted by technical experts and in some cases, advised by Boards of Industries, while in other 
provinces, proposals for a similar organisation are under consideration. It is obvious that, to 
effect improvements in the unorganised or cottage industries, such as, hand-loom weawing, and 
in any industry in which local circumstances completely supersede technical considerations, the 
establishment of provincial departments is likely to be advantageous ; but for some of the 
larger industries, in which purely technical matters are paramount, it may be advisable to form 
Imperial departments. « 

11. It has been suggested that such central organisations might be formed for some of the 
following : — 

*(o) chemistry, including agricultural, metallurgical, tinctorial, and pharmaceutical 
chemistry ; 

(i) the leather and hide industries j 
(c) glass-making ; 

(iTj sugar and alcohol manufactures ; 

(c) paper making ; and 
(y) oil-seed industries. 

12. Opinions might be obtained as to whether any Imperial departments of this descrip- 
tion should be constituted, and, if so, for what subjects. The nature of their administration 
should also be considered, that is, whether their heads should l>e purely advisory, vrith inspect- 
ing powers, as in the Forest Department, or should have administrative and executive control 
•as in the smaller and more specialised Geological Survey Department. 

13. It will be important also to obtain evidence as to the organisation of Provincial 
Industrial Departments, and the advisability of instituting Provincial Boards of Industries, or 
Advisory Committees, to include non-official members. Evidence as to the constitution and -• 
functions of these Boards or Committees should be obtained. 

14. Finally, it will be necessary to obtain opinions regarding the relationship of a 
Provincial Industries Department with an Imperial department of the kind mentioned in 
paragraph 11. 

15. Evidence might also be obtained on the following points 

(a) the suitability of the present system of collecting and distributing statistics and 
commercial intelligence, by the Director of Statistics and the Director-General 
of Commercial Intelligence, respectively ; 

(i) the advantages of establishing or assisting special journals for the chief industries 
and also general industrial and trade journals j 
(c) any recognisable advantages which have followed the issue of special monographs 
and other Government publications such as those of the Forest and Geological 
Departments ; 
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(d) the formation of commercial imiseums, and of sales agencies or of commerciaf. 

emporia, in the principal towns of India and possibly abroad, for the display 
and sale of the products of unorganised cottage industries ; 

(e) the institution of periodical industrial exhibitions ; 

{/) the appointment of trade representatives in other provinces, and, for the whole of 
India, in Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries ; 

[g) the possibility of establishing some system of Government certificates rega^^ing 
the quality of products, accompanied by the institution of testing laboratories ; 

{h) the regulations of trade marks and the working of the patent laws ; and 
(«) the suitability of the present law for the acquisition of land on behalf of industrial 
companies. 


IV. — Goveenment Aid to Industries. 

16. Evidence might suitably be collected regarding the experience so far obtained of 
financial and technical assistance rendered to industrial enterprises, and opinions nrght be 
obtained as to the most suitable form in which Government aid can be given to existing or 
to new industries. 

17. The following methods have been suggested, and some have been tried, at different- 
times : — 


(a) loans and money grants-in-aid ; 

(b) supply of machinery and plant by (Government on the hire-purchase system ; 

(c) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate ; 

(d) guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods ; 

(e) concessions of land ; 

{/) special railway transport facilities and rates; 

(g) bounties and subsidies ; 

{A} pioneering industries and handing them over to private companies ; 

(t) loan of services of Government employed experts. 

> 

18. "With regard to any of these forms of direct Government assistance, it will be important 
to obtain opinions as to whether, and to what extent, they should be accompanied by Govern- 
ment control, as for instance, by the appointment of Government Directors for the period 
during which .the direct assistance lasts. The information collected by officers placed on 
special duty will assist the Provincial Committees and the Commission in considering the 
extent to which Government aids to new enterprises will compete with those already existing 
and with established external trades. 


V. — Technical and Scientific Work. 

19 (a) "What can be done to improve the labourers' efficiency and skill, generally or in 
particular industries ? What advantages have followed from the establishment of industrial 
schools ? What experience has been gained in training apprentices in factories or workshops ? 

(J) What steps are desirable for the improvement of supervisors of all grades and of 
skilled managers ? Should assistance be given to these, onto technical experts of private 
firms, or to Government officials, to study conditions and methods in other countries ? It is 
important to obtain some idea as to the benefits that have been gained by the deputation of 
. officers abroad for special enquiries, or on ordinary study leave. 

(c) What noticeable benefits have local industries received from researches conducted 
by Government Departments ? 

{d) What experience has been gained from demonstration factories? It would be 
interesting to obtain opinions as to where, and what kind of, factories should be instituted in 
each province. 

(e) Problems have been referred at times to the Scientific and Technical Department of 
the Imperial Institute ; it is important to obtain from those who have utilised the Institute, 
opinions as to the relative merits of conducting researches in India and in England. 

(/) It is understood that the activities of the new Advisory Council for Research in 
the Dnited Kingdom may extend to India and Colonies ; it will be useful to have opiniona 
from scientific and technical men as to ways in which this opportunity may be utilised. 

{g) It is important to ^obtain opinions as to the most suitable way of developing 
technological research Institutions, such as the Indian Institute of Science. Should thesfr 
he general in their interests or be confined to limited groups of related subjects, and should 
they he Imperial in their interests, or be maintained as provincial institutions ? 
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(4) "Whether the time has come when measures should be adopted to prevent the 
unnecessary overlapping of research activities by Technical Departments^ Special Technological 
Institutes, and University Colleges. 

VI.— Miscellaneous Questions. 

20. Evidence might be obtained regarding the following questions : — 

(a) Facilities for the development of hydro-electric power and the positions of apparently 
suitable power sites in the various Provinces. 

{b) The effect of railwaj' freight rates on local industries. Are theie any practicable 
changes that can be made with apparent advantage, or are there any railway 
extensions that are necessary to develop possible new industries, or to 
extend existing industries ? What waterways can be improved with 
advantage ? 

(c) Have any local difficulties been noticed in the working of the new mining and 
prospecting rules issued in September, 19i3 ? Are there any minerals that are 
essential for industries of Imperial importance that ought to be developed at 
public expense, for example, minerals of direct importance for the manufacture 
of munitions of war, or substances which are ordinarily obtained in commerce 
only from one country ? 

{d) Can the forest policy be modified so as to permit of reducing the cost of assembling 
raw forest products, as for example, by the concentration of special kinds of 
trees in limited areas, and by improved forest transport facilities ? 

(e) In view of the repoit of Sir Edward Maclagan’s Committee, it is important to 
obtain opinions as to what extent, and in connection with what industries, 
co-operative societies can be encouraged. 

{/) In connection with the points already noticed in paragraph 1 5, regarding the 
collection and distribution of information under Government agency, could the 
principal Government departments which use imported articles assist Indian 
industries by publishing lists of these articles, or by exhibiting the articles in 
commercial museums ? 

{ff) The possibility of formulating a scheme for financing, by existing or new banking 
agencies, the marketing of indigenous products. 


A list of questions for the guidance of witnesses was prepared and issued 
in September 1916 so that the first witnesses examined by the Commission 
might be able to prepare their written euidenoe in advance. This list was 
revised after the full Commission assembled in Deihi. In the revised list, 
which is printed below, a number of verbal alterations were made iu the 
original questions aud the following new quesrions were inserted : — 

Questions 2(a), 6(8), 10(a), l-2(a), 27(a), 27(i), 30(a), 43(a), 44(a), 6i(a), 
-62(5), 62(c), 71(a), Sl(a), 102(a), 112(a), 112(6), 112(c). 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PERSONS INVITED TO GIVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE 

COMMISSION. 

It is not intended that individuals oe bodies invited to give evidence should 

ATTEMPT to ANSWER ALL THE qOICSTlONS. 

Tke Commission will naturally attach importance to the practical experience and special 
hnowledge which witnesses have acquired of the matters regarding which they offer 
opinions. 

1. The questions iu the accompanying lists have been framed so as to cover, as far as 
■practicable, the whole scope of the enquiry to be made by the Indian Industrial Commission. 

2. Each witness will also be examined orally by the Commission. At the oral examina- 
tion, he will probably be examined on his written evidence in order to make clear doubtful 
jioints, and otherwise to enable the Commission to estimate its value. 

3. A Chamber of Commerce or similar body invited, as a Chamber or body, to give 
•evidence, may either submit one set of answers to the questions, which it desires to answer, 
.and select not more than three representatives to support its views in oral examination ; or it 
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maj nominate two or^ three individuals to give each his own views, in writing and afterwards^ 
orally. These individuals may be selected either as representing different interests, or aa 
having knowledge and experience of different subjects, or as representing^ different views on 
one or more subjects. 

Individuals who are members of Chambers of Commerce or similar bodies may give 
evidence, at their own request or by invitation, independently of these arrangements. The 
evidence of these witnesses will be taken as representing their individual views only. 

4. In answering the printed list of questions, witnesses need not restrict themselves to. a 
series of answers to the questions on which they desire to give evidence. The questions are 
intended merely as a guide to show witnesses the matters on which the Commission desires te 
gather information and opinions. The Commission prefers that witnesses should submit their 
views in a connected statement for each subject, and include in each such statement their 
answers to the various questions. 

5. "Witnesses who desire that any portions of their evidence should be treated as con- 
fidential are requested clearly to mark such portions. Oral evidence will also be treated as 
confidential when witnesses so desire. They" will be given the opportunity of revising the 
proofs of their oral evidence. 


QUESTIONS FOE THE ASSISTANCE OP WITNESSES. 


CapitaL 


Government 

aseietanoe. 


I- — Financial aid to industkial enteepeises. 

1. Please state if you have had any experience of the raising of capital for industrial 
enterprises ? 

If so, what difficulties have you found in doing so ? 

What suggestions have you to make for removing these difficulties ? 

^ ^•^^^^a'tare the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is principally 

2(a). Can you suggest any new sources from which capital may be drawn ? 

8. Do you know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have been 
started than can be maintained in full time employment ? 

If so, please describe the general conditions. 

4. What is your knowledge or experience of financial aid bv Government to industrial 
enterprises ? 

5. What are your opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing or new industries : — 

(1) money grants-in-aid ; 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

(3) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate ; ® 

(4) loans, with or without interest ; 

(5) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system ; 

(6) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capital j ^ 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods • 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax • 

and exemption from any tax on an industry," or on any article used in an 
industiy ? 


Pioneer facto lies. 


6. _ In which methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 
supervision ? 

What should be the form of such control or supervision? (A”.^., Government audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the peiiod during which direct 

MSSlSLallCC IftStS.) 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories? 

mercLuy prk7tkiui“? factories are meant those established primaiUy to ascertain whether a new industry is oom- 

demonstration factories (see Questions 19 and 20) are meant those established primarily for nivint demonstra 
tions of, and instruction m, improved methods for industries which have been proved to be commereiaUy pLtic“ble ] 

8. In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer industries ? 

or compatd^?^*^^^ pioneer factories be either closed or handed over to private capitalists 
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What limits and restrictions, if any, should he imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

Q Tn vour exnerience what industries are hampered by the conditions under which they Financing 
„ i K agencies, 

are financed as going concerns ? 

Please describe the method of financing and its effect on the industry in each case. 

10. In what ways is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undei-takings by 
existing or new banking agencies ? 

10(a). Do you think there is need of a banking law? 

[See also question 39.] 

11. Do vou know of any industries which have been developed or assisted by the forma- Co-operative 

tion of co-operative societies ? societies. 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 

13. In your experience what are the industries for which co-operative societies should 
be encouraged ? 

What should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

13(a). What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other countries ? 

How far should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds ? 

13. W^hat principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing Limits of Govern- 

with existing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises. “ent assistance. 

14. Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an established external trade ? 


II. — Technical aid to industries. 


15. What is your personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16. What is your personal knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from researches conducted by Government departments ? 

17. On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be made to private firms 
or companies ? 


Teohnioal aid in 
general. 


18. Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private business ? 

19, Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should Demonstration 

e adopted and on what lines? (See note below Question 7.) factories. 

30. Should any demonstration factories be instituted in your province ? 

21. What has been your experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical Eesearch abroad. 
Department of the Imperial Institute? 

What are its advantages and disadvantages ? 

33. In addition to arrangements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England 
rather than in India ? 

33. In what v.-ays can the Advisory Council for Research in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries ? 


34. Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory 
Council for Research in the United Kingdom, for refen-ing research problems to Colleges and 
other appropriate institutions in India? (See Questions 75 and 76.) 

35. Does the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agricultural, Surveys for 

forest, mineral, etc.- — require to be supplemented by further survavs ? industrial purpose*. 

26. How should such a survey be organised? 

What should be its precise objects ? 


37. How should its results be made most useful to industries ? 


37 (a ) . What is your experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appointed 
by Government to aid industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of plans 
and estimates ? 

(i) Should such Consulting Engineers be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or individuals ? If so, under what conditions ? 

[See Question 63 ef ieq.] 


III. — Assistance in marketinq products. 

‘ 38. What is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, e.y , that in Calcutta ? Commercial 
29. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working ? 

D 
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Sales agencies. 


Exhibitions. 


30. What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial emporia for the 
sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries. 

How should they be developed? 

30(a). Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage ? 

31. What is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions ? 

32. Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions ? 

If sOj what should be the Government policy ? 

33. What should be the nature of such exhibitions ? 


Should they be popular in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers -and 
buyers into contact ? 

Trade representa- 34 _ Should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great 
Britain, the Colonies and Foreign Countries ? 

What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should their duties be defined ? 


Government 

patronage. 


Banking facilities. 


35. In addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37. Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles publish 
lists of these articles, or exhibit them in commercial museums ? 

38 W ith reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
ment departments? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves ? 

39. In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more 
banking facilities, either through existing agencies ( such as the Presidency, Exchange, Joint 
Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank ) or through new agencies ( such as Industrial and Hypo- 
thec .Banks) ? ( See also Question 10. ) 


IV. — Otheu Forms or Governmen’t Aid to Industries, 

.Supply of raw 40. What conditions should control the supply of Government owned raw materials ( e.q. 

materials. forest products ) on favourable terms ? * 

Land policy. 41. Is there any check at present imposed on industrial development in your province by 

the land policy of Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest ? 

(Note. — The expression “ land policy ” is intended to rover laws and regnlations relating to settlements, the 
Government assessment, rents, tenant rights, permission to use land for industrial purposes, and 
generally all matters connected with the ownership and use of land.) 

42. On what principles should Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the development of existing, industries ? 

43. What criticisms have you to make regarding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of land' on behalf of industrial companies ? 

What modifications of the law do you recommend ? 

43(a). In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of sub- 
terranean or surplus surface water for industrial purposes. 


V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

Gei.eral. (<*) 1^0 you think that the lack of primary education hinders industrial development? 

(i) What has been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 
the labourers' efiiciency and skill ? 

45. What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers’ efficiency 
and skill — 

(a) generally, and 

(5) in any industry of which you have had experience ? 

Apprenticeihip 46. What special knowledge or experience have you of the training of annrentices in 

system and factories and workshops ? ^ 

iiiQustriai and other ^ 

echoole. 47. What advantages have you observed to follow from the establishment of industrial 

schools ? 

48. On what lines should these two systems of training (t.e., apprenticeship system 
and industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated ? 

49. What has been your experience of day schools for short-time employees, or of night 
schools ? 
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How should these be developed ? 

50. Should industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges be under the control 
of the Department of Education or of a Department of Industries ? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
unison in controlling industrial schools ? 

51. What measures are necessary for the training and improvement of supervisors of Training of 

all grades and of skilled managers ? su^ryismg 

° ° . . T 1 • 1 teohnical staft. 

53. What assistance should be given to supervisors, managers and technical experts 

of private firms to study conditions and methods in other countries? (See Question 77.) 

53. In what circumstances and under what conditions should industries assisted by 

Government be required to train technical experts? > 

54. Is there a want of uniformity in the stalidard of examinations for mechanical Mechanical 
engineers held in the various provinces where engineers in charge of prime movers are engineers, 
required in certain cases to be certificated ? 

If so, should measures be adopted to make such tests uniform so that the Local 
Governments and Administrations may reciprocate by recognising each other’s certificates ? 

55. If the law in your province does not require any qualifications in an engineer in 
charge of a prime mover, have you any criticisms or suggestions to make ? 

VI. — General officiai. administhation and organisation. 

56. What provincial organisation exists in your province for the development of 
industries ? 

What criticism have you to make regarding its constitution and functions ? 

57. What organisations do you recommend for the future development of industries in 
your province ? 

Should there be a Board of Industries ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be merely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58. If you recommend an Advisory Board, how should it be constituted ? 

59. If you recommend a Board with powers, what should be its constitution and how 
should its powers be defined ? 

60. Should there be a Director of Industries ? 

What should be his functions ? 

Should he be a business man, or a non-expert oflScial, or a technical specialist ? 

What other qualifications should he possess ? 

61. If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of a Director of Industries, what should be the relations between the Board of Industries, 
the Director of Industries and the provincial Government or Administration ? 

63. What form of machinery do you propose in order to correlate the separate activities 
of the various provinces as regards industries ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? v 

If so, what should be the functions of such a department ? 

62(a). Should there be special measures taken or special sections of a Department of Cottage industries. 
Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries ? 

62 (5) . Please explain in detail what should be the Government policy as regards cottage 
industries and how it should be carried into effect ? In this connection, see especially 
Questions 11, 30, 64 and 73. 

63(c). What cottage industries do you recommend should be encouraged in this way ? 

VII. — Organisation of Technical and Scientific Departments of Government. 

63. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are General, 
capable of giving assistance to industries ? 

I£ so, what criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

64. In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of any new Imperial depart- 

imperial Scientific and Technical Departments? ment. 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65. How should such an Imperial department be constituted and recruited ? 

66. What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive control of the department, what should be his relationship to the 
Imperial Government? 
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ProTiucial depart- 
ments. 


Technological insti- 
tutions. 


Co-ordination of 
research. 


Study of foreign 
methods. 

Reference libraries. 


Colleges of 
commerce. 


Statistics. 


Commercial 

intelligence. 


Industrial and 
trade journals. 


Other publications. 


Certificates of 
quality. 


67. What should be the relationship of an expert, whose services are loaned by the 
Imperial department to a Local Government, with the Local Government and the latter’s 
Department of Industries ? 

68. For what subjects should Local Governments engage their own experts or organise 
their own technical and scientific departments ? 

69. Lender what direct control should these experts and departments be placed ? 

70. On what terms should these experts be employed? 

71. What is the most suitable way of developing technological research institutions, such 
as the Indian Institute of Science ? 

71(«). Should there be a Technological Institute for each province, and should such Insti- 
tutes be allov/ed to develop as independent units or should they be fitted into a general develop- 
ment scheme for the whole of India, with a Central Research Institute ? 

72. As regards investigation and research should each Institute be general in its activities 
and interests, or should each deal with limited group of related subjects ? 

73. Should theie be any Government control? 

If so, should this control be Imperial or should it he purely provincial or local ? 

7I. Is it desirable that measures should be taken to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary 
overlapping of the research activities in Government Technical and Scientific Departments, 
special Technological Institutes and Lmiversity Colleges ? 

If so, what are your suggestions? 

75. What noticeable results have followed from the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

76. Can you suggest auy ways in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (See Question 24.) 

77. What encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts 
to study conditions aud methods in other countries ? (See Question 52.) 

7S. AVhat difficulties hav'e you ex|5erien(.ed in consulting teachnical and scientific works 
of reference.? 

79. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 
works ? 

80. Do you think that the establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your 
province ? 

If so, ou what lines should it be organised ? 

81. In what ways do you expect such a college to assist industrial development? 

81(<(). In what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 

VIII. — Goverxjie.vt Organisation for the Collection and Disteibction of Commercial 

Intelligence. 

82. Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest? 

So. Have you any criticism to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing 
commercial intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? 

AVhat modifications do you suggest ? 

b4. What advantages have you found in the issue of the “ Indian Trade Journal” ? 

S5. Should Government establish or assist industrial or trade journals, either general or 
for special industries, which would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries? 

80. What proposals do you make for the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the various vernaculars ? 

87. tVhat advantages have you known to follow the issue of special monographs on 
industrial subjects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measures do you advise iu order to increase the usefulness of these publications ? 

88. Are there any other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
information of a kind likely to assist industries and trades ? 

IX. — Other Forms of Government Action and Organis.ation. 

89. Are there any products for which a system of Government certificates of quality 
should be established ? 

For what products should such certificates be compulsory, and for what products 
voluntary ? 

90. What should be the organisation for testing each class of products and granting 
certificates ? 
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91. Are there any classes of materials for manufacture or of nianufactuied arlieles for the Prerention of 

adulteration of which penalties should he imposed ? adulteration. 

92. For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes of 
inspection and prosecution of offenders ? 

93. Have you any other suggestions to make in regard to the prevention of misdescription Misdescription, 
of goods generally ? 

94. What is your opinion on the present state of Indian law relating to marks and Tiade marks and 

descriptions of proprietary and other articles of trade. names. 

95. Have you any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the existing taw and 'f*'® Patent laws, 
regulations relating to patents ? 

96. Is it desirable and piacticable in the interests of trade, to introduce a system of Uegistration of 

registration or disclosure of partnerships ? partnerships. 

97. To what extent does the lack of transport facilities bj' ro.ad, rail or water hinder Roads, i-ailways 

industrial development in your province ? waterways. 

Have you any specific recommendations to make ? 

98. Have you any criticisms to offer rjegarding railway freights, the classification of 
goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of rates ? 

What are your proposals? 

99. Are there any railway extensions necessary in your province to develop new or to 
extend existing industries ? 

100. Similarly, are there any waterways which should be constructed, extended or 
improved ? 

101. Are you aware whether the external trade or internal industries of the country are f*®'^^*''** 

handicapped by any difficulties or disadvantages as regards shipping freights? 

Can you suggest any remedies ? 

102. What has been done in your province towards ascertaining the possibilities of Hydro-electrio 

developing hydro-electric power ? “ ” 

Should further investigation be made iu this matter ? 

102(a). Have you any criticisms to make regarding the effect of the Electricity Act on 
industrial enterprise ? 

103. What difficulties have been experienced in the working of the 
Prospecting Kules (1913)? 


power surveys. 


Mining and Mining and 

prospecting leuls. 


104. Are there any minerals that are essential for industries of imperial importance that 
ought to be developed at public expense? [E.g., minerals of direct importence for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, or minerals ordinarily obtained iu commerce from one country 
only.) 

105. From the point of view of industrial enterprise, have you any criticisms to make Forest Departmert. 
regarding the policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

What suggestions do you make ? 

106. What measures are practicable to reduce th^ cost of assembling raw forest 
products ? 

107. To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of trees in lunited 
areas ? 


108. What noticeable deficiencies iu forest traiisport are known to you? 

What suggestions do you make for their removal ? 

109. Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries ? Jail competition. 


X. — Gbneeal. 

110. What suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry iu which 
you have been actively concerned or interested? 

111. Does your experience suggest to you auy new industry for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials, labour and market ? 

112. What supplies of raw materials are known to you of which the use in industry or 
trade is retarded by preventible causes ? 

What are these causes, and how should they be removed ? 

lJ2(fl). Have you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from raw 
materials ? 

112(6). Have you any suggestions to make legarding Government aid in the Improvement 
of raw material, such as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc.? 

112(f). What industries In the country are dependent on the importation of raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles from abroad? 

113. Do you know of any supplies of .raw materials for which there is a good case for 
investigation with a view to their development ? 

S. (i. P I.— 143 S. I. I, C — 17-12-17—3324. 
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Witness No. 1. 

The Hon’ble Mb. James Ctjbbie, Messrs. James, Currie & Co., Delhi. 

Whitten Evidence. 

Before I prooeed to reply to the questions submitted I would like to say — 

I am of opinion that there should be established an Imperial Research Institution, the 
laboratory of which should be equipped with the best brains that the Empire can produce. 
Its industrial side should be put in a position to give sound practical advice to private 
enterprise, and its trade experts should be able to analyse business propositions and 
determine their chances of success. There should also be attached to it an actuary and a 
staff of qualified auditors. 

It is also necessary that there should be established a bank with an industrial side 
and a trade side supported by Government with branches all over the country, something 
stronger than the co-operative banking system, that is developing and assisting the 
agricultural community. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises, 

I have had experience in connection with the raising of the capital of the Lahore 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore. Although the concern was a perfectly sound and 
promising one from the beginning and despite the fact that a competent canvasser was 
employed by the Company to place the position and facta before men of substance, it was 
not supported by the public until it demonstrated its value in its balance-sheets. The 
difficulty the Directors of this concern experienced illustrates the timidity of the investing 
public to put their money into industrial concerns. 

Capital for industrial enterprises is principally drawn from surplus profits, in 
Calcutta and Bombay from bazaars, in the districts mainly from professional men. 

I have no personal experience, but I have been informed that the history of cotton 
ginning factories and cotton pressing in the Punjab, if referred to, will disclose the fact that 
more concerns were started than could be maintained in full-time employment with the 
result that combinations and pools were established which artificially raised the cost of 
ginning and of pressing. 

I do not think it would be a wise policy for Government to give money grants-in-aid, 
or bounties, or subsidies, or to guarantee dividends. 

It may be possible to develop a scheme of assistance by means of loans, or supply of 
machinery or plant, or provisions of part of share capital through the agency of an 
Industrial Banking Corporation receiving support from Government and acting on the 
advice of the Imperial Research Institution which I suggest should be founded. 

Industrial concerns manufacturing articles suitable for Government purposes should 
certainly be encouraged by means of purchases by Government, everything being equal in 
the matter of rates and qualities. 

I would not advise Government to attempt to undertake methods of assistance in the 
direct management of industrial concerns. 

One of the great mistakes made with many of the industrial concerns of India has 
been the non-provision of sufficient working capital, with the result that they have had to 
borrow at heavy rates of interest in the bazaar and very often missed a purchasing 
opportunity for lack of funds. It may be possible to develop a scheme of assistance to 
industrial undertakings through the agency of an industrial banking corporation receiving 
support from Government acting on the advice of the Imperial Research Institution. 

Co-operative societies may be made useful to cottage industries and to miscellaneous 
bazaar industries. 

Immediately the competition of a Government demonstration concern begins to 
compete with private enterprise which is heaRhy and serving its purpose, the concern should 
be handed over to private enterprise. 

Unless there is promise of material benefit to the country. Government should refrain 
from associating itself directly or indirectly with new enterprises that compete with an 
established external trade. 
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Demonstration 

factories. 


Technical aid to industries. 

Technical aid in Private firms and companies should be permitted to ask for the loan of experts from 
general. the Imperial Kesearch Institution, and if, after a preliminary report has been submitted, 

their services are required, they should be paid for. 

If the services of Government experts are paid for, the result of their researches should 
be considered private. 

I cannot suggest any form of Government demonstration factory because I have 
not in my mind at the moment a suitable raw material that has not already been more or 
less exploited, but I can suggest the shape that a very useful Government demonstration 
shop could take that would be the training ground for very useful artisans. In every 
municipality there is a municipal workshop. I would suggest that municipalities with the 
assistance of Government should establish an up-to-date blacksmith’s shop, a forge, a 
moulding shop, a turning shop, a carpentry shop, and, say, a wheelwright shop, all 
equipped with the best tools obtainable and supervised by an expert mechanic. 

Kesearch abroad Eesearch in India should bo placed on an absolutely independent footing. The 
interchange of experts with the sister institution (the Scientific and Technical department 
of the Imperial Institute) of the United Kingdom will no doubt be found to be 
advantageous to both sides. 

I am of opinion that satisfactory results can only be obtained from an Imperial 
institution established on lines such as I have suggested. There must be a continuous and 
sustained effort and a full and continuous record of results for reference before anything 
really practical and valuable can be obtained. 

Assistance in marketing 'products. 

The commercial museum at Calcutta serves a'purpose but it is only the first step ; it 
is the permanent way without the rolling stock. ’ 

A commercial museum should be established in all distributing centres of importance 
It should combine a sales agency and an exhibition of products. The museum should be 
able to put buyers in touch with producers. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce suggested 
a method to Government sometime ago suitable for Delhi which may contain a suggestion. 

Results of any importance are not to be expected from the appointment of Indian 
trade representatives in Great Britain, the Colonies or foreign countries, until the 
industries of India have made substantial progress. The enterprise of our merchants may 
l)e relied on to push the articles the factories produce as industries develop. ^ 

The commercial museums will serve the purpose of trade representatives in India and 
in customer countries. 

The principal Government departments which use imported articles should publish 
lists of those articles and exhibit them in Commercial museums. 

Banking facilities , The trade side of the Bank I have suggested should be able to give great assistance in 
marketing indigenous products. 


Commercial 

museums. 


Trade 

ttttives. 


represen- 


Government 

patronage. 


Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

Government should place itself in a position to take upland for the establishment of 
factories or for the development of existing industries ; the land can be transferred on 
reasonable terms. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

If there is a want of uniformity in the standard of examination of mechanical engineers 
in various parts of India, uniformity should be established. 

I believe there are necessary qualifications required in an engineer pnt in charge of 
prime movers. ° 


Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 


The Imperial Eesearch Institution, which I have suggested, should be established 
under one head, subordinate to the Member for Commerce and Indnstry. The services of 
the members of its staff can always be at the disposal of the provincial Governments in 
the same way as they are at the disposal of the public and on the same terms. 

method/ Iinperial Research Institution I suggest would naturally keep abreast of the 
progress made in other countries by sending out its experts to investigate and report. 


Certificates 

quality. 


Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

Any Government action in the shape of testing and classing products and the 
granting of certificates would only hamper trade. The trader can very well protect 
himself as things stand. 
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fTniformitv in the law relating to Trade Marks, Trade Names and the Patent Laws Trade marks and 
should be brought about within the Empire. names. 

It is desirable and, I think, practicable to introdnce a system of disclosure of 
partnerships. 

Railway freights on the products of industries, particularly of the industries Roads, railways 
established up-country, are, I think, capable of revision and adjustment and it goes without and waterways, 
saying, of course, that the more railways are extended the better it will be for industries. 

Waterways will as a rule always give way to railways, and for that reason railways 
should command the greatest attention. 

Government should firmly resist combinations and monopolies in shipping that Shipping freights, 
restrain trade from obtaining the full benefits of all the facilities that offer. 

General, 


Possibilities in connection with the manufacture of chemicals and drugs in India 
should be investigated. 

Oral Evidence, 28th October, 1916. 

To President . — The Imperial Research Institution that I suggest should be a thorough 
research institution, intended purely for research and advice. I am aware that there are 
many forms of technology which are quite distinct from one another ; for instance, there is 
very little connection between electrical engineering and drug manufacture, or between 
textiles and metallurgy, or between the chemistry of leather and mineralogy. I think that it 
is essential that you should have this research institution established, from which, as necessity 
arises, other research departments would branch off. I think it would be well to 
concentrate the results of each research so that any private enterprise desiring to follow up 
the pursuit of an industry would go to the headquarters and get the best advice that it is 
possible to obtain. I would concentrate the research works so that there would be one head 
responsible. Take, for instance, drugs. I would go to the laboratory side of the research 
institution and get the best advice from the chemists as to the products that can be 
manipulated and operated upon. I wonld then go to the industrial side of the research 
institution and find out where I can get the best retorts or the best distilling apparatus, 
and further I would go to the commercial side and see how they would advise me to 
distribute my product. I think there are a good many people who might make use of the 
Government facilities, but do not know exactly whom to go to ; that is the trouble now. 
As regards the development of the different branches of research, I would leave it entirely 
to the staff of the research institution. I would concentrate. I think there is a great deal 
of waste at present in having institutions spread over the country. With regard to 
gathering the work of a natural group of subjects into one institution, I would leave it to 
the research department to arrange their own methods. I think it will be possible to bring 
all institutions end all research activities in. I think there is overlapping and waste at 
present. There is a certain amount of difficulty in appointing one man to be the head of 
a big research institution which includes numbers of subjects which have no relation to one 
another, and some of which he would hardly be expected to have more than a superficial 
knowledge. I would look upon him simply as the governor and he would have on his 
staff the finest chemists, the best industrial experts, and the best commercial experts. I 
think that the governor ought to be a good scientist ; I would get the very best professor 
for that position. A scientific man who is a specialist cannot be an expert in all forms 
of science, but each of the departments would have its own experts. I would put in as 
governor a capable administrator. You can appoint a member of the Indian Civil 
Service as governor if you can get one sufficiently strong. 

As regards the employment of Government experts by private firms, there should be 
nothing private so far as the research institution and its record are concerned. What I 
mean is that if the research is paid for, it should not be immediately available to the general 
public, it should not be published. The research should be put on the record of the 
institution but should not be freely available to the public. It would probably be useful 
in further research if another private enterprise followed the subject. I could not conceive 
of the research work of the institution lying idle. The research work of the institution 
would be continuous, and it might take up, and probably would take up, research in the 
particular line started on, but at the same time it is quite possible to conceive that the 
actual results of the research expert that was loaned to the private enterprise that call for 
research, the particular one might still be considered as private although the research 
laboratory resolved to pursue its research in that special direction. It is true that we want 
those results to benefit the country as quickly as possible. It wonld not be right to bottle 
up the research. At the same time, I think that if a firm asks for the services of an 
expert and pays for them, that expert and his work should be considered for the time 
being as the property of the firm. 

Take for instance sandalwood oil. It used to be distilled from sandalwood, 
largely in Europe. When the war broke out, that trade was interfered with and 
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research operations were undertaken in the Indian Institute of Science with the result that 
a process was devised successfully for the manufacture of sandalwood oil whi(Ai is now 
being practised in Bangalore on a large scale. Do you think it would be right to keep the 
results of that kind private ? — No. Certainly not. 

You think that the company would be acting in its own best interests by allowing the 
publication of results in connection with the research work I have told you of just now?— I 
cannot express an opinion. I do not think it would be a popular course if it is once 
understood and believed that the research which is being paid for would be available to 
competitors. 

Trade representatives would probably be useful in an undeveloped country like 
Africa where the products of the mills are sent. I doubt very much if we could for many 
years to come export anything except raw materials to Japan. I am in favour of sending 
as frequently as convenient experts to other countries to report. An expert from the 
commercial department of the research institution is the man to be sent, and manufacturers 
should send their own good man abroad to study the conditions. 

As regards the establishment of sales agencies I, should not like to insist on the 
sale of the best qualities of articles only. Everything that an industry produces 
should be put on the table, and should be put in a position of being pushed by the 
agency of exhibitions, or museums, as the case may be. I do not think that it would 
be advisable for the officer in charge of the sales agency to refuse to sell articles that he 
thinks would bring a bad name to the manufacture. If there are defects in the articles 
produced the results of the sales wall correct them. 

I am not in favour of having any kind of Governm ent standard. It would be an 
advantage if we had a Government testing institution to which anybody could go and 
obtain a certificate of quality ; the research laboratory might issue certificates exactly 
as, at present, the Alipur Testing Works give a certificate of quality. But I would 
not give standards to the sales agencies. If a manufacturer offers a poor quality and 
the help of the sales agencies is refused, perhaps that would discourage him. If his 
article brings in a poor result, he will probably find that he should improve the manu- 
facture and produce a better quality. 

When I say in my written evidence “ Immediately the competition of a Government 
demonstration concern begins to compete with private enterprise which is healthy and 
serving its purpose, the concern should be handed ovor to private enterprise,” I mean 
that the aid given by Government to demonstration and experimental factories should be 
withdrawn, 

I cannot venture now to define the constitution and functions of a bank that will 
aid industry. I see that it is contemplated at home to establish some such bank and I 
have no doubt that the experts w'ho are considering the matter will make suggestions. 

I would not allow the bank to receive short notice deposits : the home people, 1 see, think 
that it would be unwise. I do not know anything about the hypothec banks of Japan. 

I have not thought out a scheme for such a bank because it is being considered at home. 

I am of opinion that it is the only feasible method by which assistance can be given to 
industries. 

To Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy . — The Imperial Research Institution I am 
speaking of would also embrace Burma. One properly equipped institution will suffice 
for the whole of India. I cannot say that scientific problems are being solved by the 
Universities in the United States, but the American manufacturer certainly employs 
experts very much more than other people do. 

About the raising on capital, I have no other experience than that relating to the 
Electric Supply Company, Lahore. In Bombay and Calcutta capital comes principally, I 
believe, from the bazars and from Native States. Many people up country subscribe 
capital in Bombay and Calcutta. 

I think it would be very unwise on the part of the Government to give money 
gran*s-in-aid, or bounties or subsidies or to guarantee dividends. I know that considerable 
capital is raised in this country by Government guaranteeing interest on railways. 
In railways the Government have a substantial and vested interest. The people of the 
country benefit by it. It would be advantageous to the country if the Government were to 
guarantee interest on the preference shares if it is satisfied that a certain industry is good 
enough : still Ido not think that it is the province of the Government. If the enterprise 
is good enough, then it should be good enough for the people. 

I cannot conceive of any effective control that the Government could have over 
an industry. Even if the Government were to have their own director nominated in the 
firm that would not be an effective control of the everyday work of the industry. 

The Japanese Government may guarantee interest on the concerns started in Japan. 
Japan is a very enterprising country. It is a young country. In special cases an 
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industry can very well be assisted through the agency of the industrial bank, I have 
suggested, but not directly by the Government. Government can assist an industry 
with good advice from the industrial expert. What I mean by saying that the Government 
should not associate itself directly with new enterprise is that it should not take an active 
part in the industry. 

I cannot suggest any remedy for the prevention of combinations and pools in e otton 
ginning and cotton pressing. I cannot suggest any remedy that will restrain private 
enterprise from running “ amok. ” If there is combination at one place and if the people 
in the interior establish their own ginning factories and presses and the combination may 
thereby be broken up, so much the better. Probably if there had been no combination, 
no presses would have been established up country and in the interior. There are a lot of 
combinations and pools and there is a great waste of capital in the meantime. I believe 
that the latest development in cotton ginning is speculation in kapas. In ginning and 
pressing I do not think they make more than five or six per cent, profit. 

Commercial experts sent out from the Research Institution for the special purpose 
of reporting would succeed in obtaining information from foreign countries as to what can 
be done for Indian articles. I think the industry of India has hardly developed sufficiently 
to justify a permanent man being attached to foreign countries. China, Africa and 
Egypt and the Gulf are the great markets of the manufactured goods of India. 

To Hon'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — I am aware that in many European and 
American Universities research work and the work of teaching are going on together. 

Modern Universities aim at giving education in this form. I look upon their work as 
preparatory. I look upon them as preparatory to the research institution. I do not think 
it would be advantageous to the research staff to have a number of young men scholars 
engaged in research work under them at the institution. I think that the young men for 
the research institution should be put through a searching examination before they are 
lidmitted. After they have received that training, the moment they are fit enough to take up 
research work, 1 would have a number of them at the research institution. I recommend 
a central research institution for the whole country, and I think it would be an advantage 
if all research were centred there, because, for instance, if the Bangalore Institute takes 
up chemistry it is also taken up at Pusa, at the Forestry school at Dehra Dun and I 
believe at the Medical Stores department. I think it would be an advantage to the cause 
of research and to the cause of industries if the various branches of research work are 
centred in one place. It would also enable the institution to gather together more 
experts than could be brought together otherwise. By the research institution having an 
industrial side and a research side I mean, that private firms should be able to ask for 
advice and help from the research institution. The industrial side will be a department 
of the institution. 1 think it would be an advantage to have them- all at one place. 

The Imperial institution I refer to would take up and supplement the work of the 
Board of Industry. There will be enough work for the industrial side of the institu- 
tion to occupy it all the twelve months of the year for any number of years. The 
strength of the department can be regulated as experience dictates. The experts on 
the industrial side should be afforded the best opportunities of studying and understanding 
new appliances. When the industrial bank lends its support to an industry, the bank 
would naturally desire to receive the best advice and a reliable report on the industry, 
and unless it has an actuary and qualified expert accountant to go into and examine the 
position of any particular concern, the bank would be working pretty much in the dark. 

The advice that the experts could give with regard to an industry that is going to be 
started would be available to the manager of the bank. A staff of auditors is required 
because it is hoped that results would follow and industries would develop. 1 would 
not have this research institution placed under a board consisting of the Member for 
Education and the Member for Commerce and Industry. I do not believe in divided res- 
ponsibility, It should be under the direction of the Member for Commerce and Industry, 
because it is more particularly within his province. I have never given serious thought 
as to whom I should place in the position of governor. I would select a strong man who 
is capable of looking after and conducting the affairs of the institution as a whole, because 
each department will in itself, have a head who will bo an expert. I do not think it will 
be a special advantage to have one as governor who is strong in one of the subjects which 
the Institution deals with rather than one who is endowed with common sense. I would 
give power to Government to decide whether the results of a research should be made 
public or not, but I would expect the Government to show some consideration to the ori- 
ginator of the idea who called in the expert. A mere repayment of what the firm paid to 
tlie expert will not be sufficient. Something more should be done. 

With regard to trade representatives, it will be enongh if men aie sent out from 
time to time for special objects. 

To some extent, Indian capital does not come forward owing to the general want 
of commercial education and knowledge among the people of the country. 

2 
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1 have no personal experience of the ginning factory business. I cannot say what 
amount of cotton is produced in the Punjab, nor the number of ginning factories and 
presses. I cannot give any facts and figures as to these. 

I think the accounts of an industrial concern should be audited by Government 
experts, if the concern is receiving support from the Government or from the bank. 

I think that when Government requires an article it ought to get the best article 
obtainable at the cheapest price, and if Indian industry can produce it, it should have 
preference. I do not think that preference to an Indian industry should be shown if the 
rates were not quite equal. You want to raise the standard of quality and efficiency, and 
if Government were to begin to take something inferior, then you would always get the 
inferior article. If the rates and the qualities are not quite equal, preference should not be 
shown to Indian industry simply because they are Indian. I think all that the Indian 
industries should expect is preference for an equal article at the same price. What_ I 
mean by saying that the Government should refrain from associating itself directly with 
new enterprises that compete with an established external trade, is that it should not make 
a money subsidy or partake in the management of the enterprise. 

If, for instance, the Government purchased articles made by a factory, would 
not that, according to your statement, be indirect association with the enterprise by the 
Government ? — Yes. In that ease, I cancel ‘indirectly ’ in that written answer, I would not 
wish that Government should not encourage the manufacture of cotton goods, simply 
because it would conflict with foreign trade in cotton with India. Demonstrations of 
apparatus would be helpful to industries. It will be an advantage to have an industrial 
bank at every industrial centre 

Waterways can be utilised with great advantage for the transport of goods and 
produce where railways do not exist. I believe that the experience of the past proves 
that the railways will always kill water transport, if it is running parallel or nearly so. 
In England they had bean worked together with this result. I am not antagonistic to 
waterways in any way, but I am a great believer in railways. If you have this 
additional means of transport, it is doubtful if it would cheapei rates and increase the 
facilities for transport. 

To Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — I am President of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
but the views lam now giving are my personal views. Between the research institution 
and the bank there would naturally be a close connection. The research institution would 
be a Government institution entirely. The bank would not be a Government bank but 
would receive support from the Government. The relations between the two would 
naturally be very close. The research institution would be under the control of the 
Commerce and Industry Member. The bank manager would consult the commercial 
side of the research institution. The responsibility of the research institution and the 
superintendence of the bank may, to a certain extent, add to the work of the 
Commerce and Industry Member. The bank would be put on a proper footing with a 
proper staff. There might be Government directors or something else so long as there 
was Government support. I would put in a permanent man as a governor of the 
research institution and I would give him such a salary that he would nob be anxious 
to go elsewhere. I do not contemplate his having a seat in the Imperial Executive 
Coftncil, and that is why I put him under the Member for Commerce and Industry. He 
should be at least on a footing similar to that of the President of the Railway Board. 
The actuaries ar,d auditors would be associated with the commercial side of the 
research institution, I would have no objection to the results of researches being 
available in the records of the department. They should not be placed at the disposal 
of any person who chooses to go and ask for them with a view to competing. 

The workshops in the municipalities that I suggest should be demonstration shops 
and I contemplate apprentices being bound to them for a number of years. If necessary, 
the Government should give the municipalities assistance, but there is no reason why in 
a few j ears these shops should not be self-supporting. The idea is to get really efficient 
artisaics turned oat. They are very much wanted now. 

Trade representation is a thing that would develop. In the meantime I think that 
experts should be sent out from the commercial side of the research institution to report, 
•ind on their report and through experience it may be seen whether or nob permanent men 
Vi ill he necessary. I have no personal experience of complaints regarding Indian goods 
by customers in foreign countries, but I would expect a certain percentage of complaints. 

Granting of certiScates is a big question, and I think it is better to leave the trade to 
its own methods. I can conceive of instances where certificates and the practical outturn of 
articles would clash and therefore I would be afraid to grant certificates. I do not see how 
certificates are going to establish trade. I am not aware of certificates of quality being 
issued in some countries. Perhaps Japan and France may issue such certificates. I am 
in favour of uniformity in the law relating to trade marks and trade names within 
the Empire. I would also bring India within the scope nf the International Convention. 
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I think it would be quite possible to establish some simple declaration of partner- 
ships. Difficulties have been brought forward in connection with this suggestion, such as 
that of the joint Hindu family ; but beyond that I do not sea any specific reason why 
a declaration of partnership should not be made. I think it is practicable and reasonable. 

I regard waterways as being weaker than railways, and therefore railways should be 
given more attention. I would not say that in a country in the position of India to-day 
the greatest good would be obtained from the development side by side of both railways 
and waterways. The development ought to go on of both, but I think there is no benerit 
to be derived in trying to establish competition so far as transit facilities are concerned, 
and certainly there is nothing to be gained by trying to bring in and utilise the irrigation 
canals of the country for that purpose. 

To Sir D. J. Tata . — I look upon the research institution as being something 
far beyond a school or college or even u Diversity. The young men who would 
enter the departments of research would naturally develop their khowledge and 
be available to be sent out or to be taken up by private enterprise into industrial 
concerns. I would bring in trained chemists from Europe and have them as experts 
first of all ; but I would utilise the material in this country as far as possible. 

I can conceive the acute brain of Bengal and Madras and the Deccan being extremely 
useful in the laboratory. The research institution is a developing, training ground. 

I would reeruit the bast of the men from the universities and college that exist. 

Experts cannot ba imported ever}' time from Europe ; and we must train up our young 
men as well to do the work and the research institution should, as I have already said, 
be a great training ground. I do not think it would be an advantage to have subordinate 
technological institutes in every province suitable to its wants; I am dead against 
overlapping energies. I think that the central institution would be able to gather all 
the information and concentrate it far better than scattered institutions all over the 
country. The central institution would send out deputations to the various places in 
connection with research. The scientific man would not be the business man ; the 
business man would be the business expert of his department. The commercial side of the 
research institution would operate when private enterprise came for advice, and for that 
purpose I would have business men and not scientific men attached to it. I still call it a 
research institution because the business men would continue to look into and record their 
experience of what was going on the country in commerce. I do nob think it is 
necessary to send a canvasser round like a commercial traveller to the big centres 
to place the position of an enterprise before the public ; but it may be useful in 
the backward parts of the country. The canvasser of the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company was supplied with the last balance sheet and a report on the company which 
gave a true statement of the position of the company, and with the two combined, v.'e 
thought it would be sufficient to convince anyone who had money to invest that it was an 
absolutely sound concern. This was shortly after the company was established. As a 
matter of fact, the soundness of the company has been proved beyond a dnubt since then 
and the shares have all been taken up. 

The statements in my written evidence that capital is very shy in India and that 
ginning and cotton-pressing factories have been multiplied unnecessarily in the Punjab 
may appear to be contradictory ; but the multiplication came on after the results of the 
first ginning factories and pressing factories were declare!. I am not aware that some 
ginning factories recouped all their capital in the first two years, hut I would not be 
surprised if it was the case. 

I think that the rules relating to the Government purchase of stores may be made 
simpler than they are at present. The articles manufactured in this country should 
always get the preference from the Government, everything being equal. I doubt if 
suitable prices would be paid by Government for an article manufactured in this country 
which is superior to the imported article. I doubt if that would be operative. The 
machinery at the disposal of the store keepers would hardly admit of that. 

There is an advantage in travelling exhibitions, bat still I think there is greater 
advantage to be derived from exhibitions in the distributing centres of the country. 

Travelling exhibitions are educative, but would not have the same practical results as 
Iiermanent museums or exhibitions at the distributing centres where trade goes on. 

I think the time will come when trade representatives will be useful. I think it is too 
early now. When I say that the enterprise of the British merchant may be relied on to 
push the article the factories produce, I refer to India and articles manufactured in India. 

By the term “ British merchant’' I mean the Indian merchant as well. 

The common law protects both the trader and the public now, if an inferior article is 
foisted on a customer. I think the idea of certificates is altogether too big a question 
for Government to take up. It would probably clash with trade interests. 

Having got Government advice and having established a business, the firm should 
employ its own experts to carry on its busi ess. I can picture the research institution 
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supplying experts to iudustries. If an industrial firm slanted an expert, the best soureo 
from which to get one would be the research institution. The firm should take him ove-C 
and employ him altogether. The results of his enquiry, if the expert went back to ths 
institution, should be put on the record of the institution. I contemplate the position of 
an industry taking an expert away altogether to itself, and employing him continually. I 
want the Government to place itself in a position to give the very best advice to private 
firms when they want it. If a person has taken the advice of the institution regarding 
a certain problem and another person, probably a rival, comes and asks for advice on the 
same subject, the governor of the institution would be justified in repeating his advice. 
Researches ought not to be bottled up. It is the country that is maintaining the research 
institution. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — You are oppos ed to Government financial aid in any 
form to develop even a most promising and sound industry? — If you ask Government to 
come to the aid of every concern directly, you open up a very big question. Is it to give 
its aid to every one that comes and asks for it ? 

How can a bank assist in floating a company ? — I have suggested the industrial 
bank as the source from which support can be obtained, the bank being supported by 
Government. What I believe is this : Government can wisely support the bank and 
by the Government support money will no doubt come into it. The time will come when 
the bank will be more or less self-supporting and then the bank and industries will operate 
independently of Government. 

You are opposed to Government guarantee. Do you not think that if you had some 
guarantee from Government you would have been successful in floating the Lahore Electric 
Supply Company ? — If Government had given a guarantee of interest, we would have had 
the capital for the Lahore Electric Supply Company very easily. I do think that, if the 
Government can give its support t' rough the bank, it is far better that the bank should 
operate in connection with the industry than that Government should attempt to help with 
direct aid. The bank would investigate the proposal of a concern and if it was satisfactory 
thebank would advance money. I am aware that all the banks, European and Indian, are 
very careful to see that they have security before they make any advance. I do not know 
that they discriminate very much between a European concern and an Indian concern j 
still they require security. Government has not got the machinery to supervise if it gives 
a guarantee regarding a concern. A Government guarantee is of course the highest 
guarantee. When I say in my written evidence that it may be possible to develop a f 
scheme of assistance by means of loans, I mean, by means of loans from the bank. 
Manipulation of raw material would be a material benefit to the country. Coal-tar 
would be of material benefit to the country if it can be extracted economically. 

If one wants to make coal-tar which is of material benefit to the country. Government may 
give its aid through the agency of the bank. I have no objection to Government giving 
assistance through the bank if an industry is of material benefit to the country. 
Though I have not stated *■ through the bank ” in my written evidence, it is to be 
nferred. 

You said in, your written statement that, unless there is a promise of material 
benefit to the country, Government should refrain from associating itself directly or 
indirectly with new enterprises that compete with an established trade. Do you mean 
trade with England, or with the whole world outside India ? — I would disturb things as 
little as possible unless the effort that is being made or is proposed to be made baa 
shown that it will bring some material benefit to the country. 

IncludingjGermany ? — I refer to trade with the Empire, our Allies, and friendly 
neutrals. 

Is there any industry in India except cottage industry, which can be developed 
without interfering with the established trade of the whole world? — There will be interfer- 
ence certainly to seme extent with an established external trade, if an industry in India 
is to be developed ; but if it benefits India I would not mind interference with external 
trade. 

To Dr. E. Hophinson. — I have not felt the want of a research institution personally 
or in connection with any enterprise with which I have been associated. It would have 
been most valuable if the prospectus and the position of the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company had been referred to, and enquired into, by the commercial side of the research 
institution. The private enterprise would take the report of the research institution 
to the bank and the bank guided by that report would determine whether it could advance 
money or not. 

At present every municipality of any standing has got a workshop. All the things 
that I mentioned in my written evidence, and one or two others, for instance, moulding, 
are necessary to the proper working of a municipality in any ease. The workshop in the 
municipalities should be brought up to date and well-equipped, and utilised for training 
ouDg men to follow their particular trade. 
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To Mr. A. Chatterton — The Government or the authorities of the central institution 
would not be responsible for the results of the advice which they tender to applicants. The 
information and advice would be given for what they are worth. I would not expect any 
practical result from having a number of experts retained by Government with permission 
to undertake private consulting work, instead of a full-time staff. Consulting engineers and 
consulting chemists, etc., might establish themselves : that would be their own enterprise. 
Certainly I would not discourage a class of professional men. I would not say that it would 
be desirable to encourage a professional class for the purpose of research to take the place 
of an Imperial institution. The research institution that I propose is to be for all time 
the method of dealing with the industries of the country, and I would not try to initiate 
any movement in private enterprise that would interfere with it ; the necessary sustaining 
effort, I am afraid, would be wanting. I am not in favour of Government actively 
intervening in industrial matters. I would not advocate that Government should pioneer 
industries, except in very exceptional cases and only as demonstrations. I think that 
the factories that Government have established in connection with the resources of the 
Forest department have justified Government action and if they can be thereby developed, 
I would support the development. I can conceive of eases where it may bo reasonable for 
Government to follow up the suggestions of the research institution. I think that if 
some valuable industrial information is obtained by the research institution at the 
instance of certain person, some consideration should be given to the person who originated 
the idea. If he did it with the object of starting an industry he ought to be given a 
reasonable period within which to start his industry, just as Government gives concessions 
for certain periods in certain cases. So far as the particular research work is concerned, 
I would give him a certain monopoly of the information for the time being, but I would 
not debar another from instituting research in the same line. 


Witness No. 2. 

Mb. F. C. Walleb, Mesers. F, 0. Waller, & Co., Delhi. 

Weitten Evidence. 

My personal experience has been chiefly given to the importation of Manchester 
and Continental goods. In my opinion the prosperity of India depends almost entirely 
on agriculture and minerals, — given good crops every one is happy and prosperous. I 
do not think that Government can do too much in the way of extending railways, 
canals, the establishment of model farms showing the use of all the latest agricultural 
implements, the best and quickest means of raising and distributing water, the use of 
manure. The value of manure is not, in my opinion, fully understood by the natives of 
India. If some cheap fuel could be found to take the place of the large amount of 
manure which is daily burnt, it would, I think, be a benefit to the country. 

I am not attempting to answer any particular question put by the Indian 
Industrial Commission, but just giving my own general opinion. 

As regards Government attempting to finance or nurse any individual enterprise 
I think it is a mistake. Unless and until the natives of this country are equal to standing 
on their own feet, no amount of nursing will make a busiuess a success. 

Some years ago I was a director in a local cotton mill under European management 
with more or less a Native Board of Directors. As soou as the European element was 
removed the mill got into difficulties, shareholders losing everything. 

The leather trade is an industry which Government might give its attention to 
Skins are very badly stripped and very badly cured. The match trade might also well 
be taken in hand. 

In the aluminium trade there is also room for extension. 

There is also the lamp trade. This, I believe, could be increased very largely under 
financial and expert advice. 

Trunks, cheap locks, cheap paper, glassware, hosiery are all trades that might be 
encouraged. 

I would very strongly deprecate the Government nursing any trade or industry that 
would injure the home trade, but would support the greatest assistance being given to any 
trade that formerly was in the hands of Germany and Austria. 

As regards the management of Railways, I do not think anything better can be 
Buggested than what is embodied in the address made by Major Hepper at the Railway 
Conference in Simla, on 16th October, 1916. 

(Mr. Waller did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 3. 

R&i Bahadur Sultan Si.vgh, Banlce, Delhi. 

Written Evidence. 

I am a banker and am connected with manufacturing and mercantile concerns. 
I am a director of the Delhi Biscuit Company, Limited, and of the Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills Company, Limited, and am a managing agent of the Delhi Flour Mills Company, 
Limited. I have been for many years a member of the cpmmittee of the Hindu College, and 
am the secretary of the Hindu Girls’ school. 1 was for fourteen years a member of the 
Education Committee of the Delhi Municipality. I was also a Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from i910 — 191:^. For the last twenty years I have taken a keen 
interest in education. I have visited England and other European countries several 
times and visited a number of educational and industrial institutions there. 

As the Commission have said in the questions sent to me that I need not answer all 
the questions nor answer them in the order in which they have been printed, but that the 
Commission would prefer that “ witnesses should submit their views in a connected 
statement for each subject, and include in each such statement their ans wers to the various 
questions,” I will state my views in the order that I think best. 

India is rich in the three elements essential to industrial development and prosperity 
i.s. (1) resources in raw materials, (2) cheap and plentiful labour, and (3) an extensive 
market. Our aim should be to reduce the export of raw material and to increase the 
export of manufactured goods and articles. We should endeavour as far as possible to 
utilize for manufactures an ever-increasing proportion of those raw materials, Mr. James 
MacKenna, I.C.S., pointed out last year, on page 3'2 of his pamphlet on “ Agriculture in 
India’ that our cotton crop of 1913-14 was estimated at about 5 million ba^es. Of this 3 
million bales were exported. Japan cook more Indian cotton than Germany, Belgium 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, and the United Kingdom combined, Japan takes 
nearly twelve times as much as the Qn ted Kingdom and of the crop of 1913-14 absorbed 
1,348,000 bales. The Economist also pointed out in a recent article that of the 2-5 
million bales exported from Bombay in the season which closed just before the war 
Germany and Austria secured over 500,000 bales, Belgium over 2,000,000 bales, a great 
deal being in transit through Antwerp to Germany ; France and Italy nearly as much, and 
Japan million, i.e., 50 per cent, of the whole. Last season Italy was the only large European 
buyer, Japan securing 80 per cent, of the shipments. We should not allow such a largo 
quantity of our cotton to be exported to .Tapan and other countries. If Japan can, after 
importing cotton from a distant country like ours, find it possible to manufacture it and 
export it after paying double carriage, we should certainly be able to manufacture and 
consume it in our own land with at least equal profit and thereby reduce the enormous 
quantity of cotton manufactures which we import and which cost us over sixty crores of 
rupees annually. This should nob be at all difficult to do if the Government will help and 
encourage indigenous enterprise . ^ 

All these raw materials may be turned into manufactured articles in India in 
larger quantities for consumption both at home and abroad. The same may be said with 
regard to jute, hides, oil-seeds, etc. The e.xisting factories are far too few and may be 
substantially increased in number, if financial aid and expert advice from Government are 
forthcoming. 

I believe that my countrymen are nob inferior to any people iu natural aptitude for 
skill in arts and handicrafts. The fine shawls of Kashmir, the silk and muslins of 
Murshidabad and Dacca, and the kinkobs of Benares fully prove this. But industrial con- 
ditions have greatly changed in the last century. The use of ste*m, electricity, and modern 
machinery for the manufacture of goods on a large scale now dominate the situation, and 
unless Indians can compete with the manufactures of the people of the West and thUe of 
Japan, who are industrially far more efficient than Indians, we cannot achieve or maintain 
our industrial prosperity. But if Indians are ever a?aiD to become fit to compete with the 
peoples of the West, the first requisite is that they should receive similar education and 
training. Elementary education should be made compulsory as it has been made in Japan and 
all the advanced countries of the West in order to raise the general intelligence of the people 
neiessary for maintaining our position in the modern industrial conditions of life.^ The 
late Mr. Gokhale, quoting an eminent German Professor, well pointed out that ‘‘ No real 
economic or social development of a people is possible without the education of the masses, 
buch education is the foundation and necessary antecedent of increased economic activity 
in all branches of national production in agriculture, small industries, manufactures and 
commerce ; it leads to a more equal distribution of the proceeds of labour ; and it ensures 
a highei level of intelligence and a larger capacity for achieving social advance amon^ the 
people. lb is impossible to over-estimate the importance of this question in the present 
state of India.” One of the fundamental reasons why the Japanese are beating us, Indians 
and flooding our markets with their cheap goods is that 97 per cent, of their boys and girls 
are educated, while 93 per cent, of our boys and girls are illiterate. But elementary 
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education alone will nob do. If Indians are to be made industrially as efficient at least as 
the people of Japan, institutions for technical and commercial education should be estab- 
lished throughout India on as liberal a scale as has been done in Japan. Unless Indians 
are so educated and equipped they have little chance in the economic warfare which is 
going on at present and which it is certain will continue with increasing fierceness in the 
years to come. 

India needs no foreign markets to stimulate or absorb its manufactures. Except 
the Chinese, no other people in the world have such an extensive home market to supply. 
But here again in order that Indians should lea'-n to serve and utilise the market to the 
fullest extent, it is necessary that Indian youths should receive a most up-to-date commer- 
cial education in higher commercial schools and colleges. 

Next to education the thing that is most needed for the economic progress of the 
country is a well-organized system of banking. There ought to be a great industrial bank 
in every province which should receive full support from the Government and should have 
its operations supervised by experts appointed by the Government. They should report 
both to the Government and to those directly responsible for the management of the bank. 
This bank should have a branch in every district in each province. Among other matters 
it should be the business of this bank to advance loans on the security of industrial plant 
and on stocks and shares. Such industrial banks are necessary to give that financial help 
to industrial undertakings the want of which has been the cause of the ruin of many of them. 
The number and scope of co-operative credit banks should also be increased. In my 
opinion there should be one in every district. Local capital will be drawn out to feed 
both the industrial and the co-operative credit banks if they are so constituted that they 
secure the confidence and co-operation of business men of reputation in the district. The 
Government of the provinces should co-operate with the people in maintaining |the banks 
at the right standard by depositing a portion of the public money in them and by a 
system of Government audit of accounts. In my opinion Government should help new 
business enterprises of an approved kind by guaranteeing dividends for a limited period 
with or without subsequent refund to Government of the expenditure incurred in paying 
dividends at the guaranteed rates, as each particular case may require. Assuming that 
such banks are established, Government need not itself directly advance loans to business 
enterprises with or without interest. 

In parts of the country where the agricultural population is very poor and where 
therefore the co-operative credit system may not be suitable to meet the requirements of 
the situation, money grants-in-aid and the supply of machinery and plant on the 
hire-purchase system may be made to encourage cottage industries. The Government 
might well provide part of the share capital of business enterprises on the same basis as 
the public subscribe to the capital. But in all cases in which the Government decide to 
extend help to any enterprise, it should bo a necessary condition that at least half the 
share capital of the company bo reserved for Indians. If this is not done, I fear that 
foreign companies like the American Tobacco Company will come to exploit the 
country and to take Indian business more and more into their hands. The lending of 
services cf experts to private companies by Government should be made on tlie condition 
that the Government should have the power to decide as to whether the publication of the 
results reached by the Government expert will go against the interest of the business 
concerned. 

In my opinion a commercial museum should be established at the headquarters of 
every district for the purposes of bringing manufacturers and merchants into contact with 
one another. Tiie encouragement of cottage and other industries of the district should 
also be a particular object of these museums. 

Industrial exhibitions should be encouraged at the headquarters of each district 
or at suitable centres, and should be a permanent institution, i.e., held annually. 

Demonstration factories should also be attached to museums where demonstration 
should be mtide of such processes and of the working of such improved apparatus as may 
likely lead to improvement of any local industry. It would be advantageous if all these 
museums, factories, and industrial schools be established close to each other. 

Unless we develop our manufacturing trade there is no need of appointing trade 
representatives in foreign countries. 

The principal Government departments which use imported articles should publish 
a list of those articles and exhibit them in commercial museums. 

Nothing worth speaking has besu done to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill 
in ^any industry of which I have any knowledge. As to how the labiurers should be 
trained I have dealt above. 

After students have received the necessary preliminary training in elementary, 
general, and technical schools, they should, be encouraged to work in some workshop in the 
district ; and in cases where there are no workshops in the district, Government should 
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provide facilities to such students to proceed to other districts where workshops exist. 
Night schools should certainly be opened for short-time workers as they increase the 
eflSciency of the workmen if they can receive technical and scientific instruction. 


It is essential for the industrial and commercial development of the country that an 
Imperial scientific and technical institute be established to promote the study of, and 
research in, subjects in which the entire country or several provinces of the country are 
interested. Subjects in which only one particular province is interested should be left to 
each provincial institute which also should be established. 

I have already spoken of the need of commercial education. The establishment of a 
first class college of commerce is essential for the development of our trade and industry in 
every province. The advantages of such a college are manifest. Professor Lee Smith said 
a few years ago at the Industrial Conference held in Madras : — “ The leaders of commerce 
and business need to be scientifically trained just as a doctor or a barrister or professional 
man is . . . Modern experience shows us that business requires administrative capacity 

of the verj' highest type. It needs not merely technical knowledge, but it needs the power 
of dealing with new situations, of going forward at the right moment and of controlling 
labour. These are just the qualities which Universities have always claimed as being their 
special business to foster ; and we, therefore, say that if you are going to fulfil any of the 
hopes which were held out yesterday by your President, if you are going to take into your 
own hands the control of the commerce of this nation, then you must produce wide-minded, 
enterprising men of initiative — men who are likely to be produced by the University 
Faculties of Commerce. The University Faculty of Commerce is intended, of conroe, to 
train the judgment and to mould the minds of men. It is claimed that although, it must 
give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to give that education which has a direct 
practical bearing on business life. That kind of man (a man so trained) has immense 
possibilities in the world of commerce ; he is the kind of man on whom you must depend 
to lead you in the industrial march in the future. ” 


I strongly recommend the publication of commercial information in the principal 
vernaculars of the country as that would help the industries and commerce (1) by educating 
the public, most of whom do not know English, and (2) by stimulating industrial progress. 

I now come to deal with the practical side of the whole situation. We have to 
compete with many foreign countries that have attained various stages of industrial 
development and are far advanced than India. The industries cannot, under the circum- 
stances, flourish until Government affords that help which is necessary for the developmen- 
of a country like India. I will give a few instances. 

The securing of capital is very difficult ; only a few rich people are now carrying 
on different kinds of business with varying degrees of success. Expansion of business 
eriterprise is exceedingly slow, among other things, on account of lack of capital. Men 
who make small savings fear to make their investments in enterprises which will have 
an uncertain existence, being exposed to competition of foreign countries. If the 
Government will either guarantee interest or help in any of the ways enumerated above 
capital will be forthcoming easily. ^ 


^ Another equally important factor is the patronage of nascent industries. Here I am 
taking an illustration from the Delhi Biscuit Company, which is only a small concern. 

The_ company was started in 1898 and did good business till 1908. They were 
selling biscuits at a price 2o to 30 per cent, less than that of the imported article. The 
foreign companies on finding that we were progressing fairly reduced their rates. We 
thus lost a great deal of our business and were ousted from’ the ports. Now since the 
war broke out shipping rates and insurance charges have gone up and foreign biscuits 
thus became expensive. This gave us an advantage. Army orders for the supply of 
biscuits were placed with us, and this is the cause of the prosperity of our business. 


The Kandia and Gota industry in Delhi, which comprises gold and silver thread 
making and lace-weaving, has considerably suffered from the competition of cheap German 
and 1 rench Lamettas. The demand for these articles is still great and is partly met 
from indigenous make and mostly from imported articles. Even now nearly 3 000 to 
4,000 persons depend on this industry. If Government support is granted by some kind of 
financial aid and expert technical advice to starting a factory with modern machinery 
and on a large scale for the manufacture of Lamertas, all the industries dependent 
thereon in this part of the country will flourish and give occupation to a still larger 
number of people including women and children. ° 


\Iith regard to the flour milling industry in Delhi in which I am actively con- 
cerned, I have to remark that we have to import considerable quantity of wheat from 
the various markets in the Punjab ; we find railway freights for bringing wheat to 
Delhi a handicap in prontable working; we ought to have concession rates for the 
carnage of wheat from the Punjab and also for the carriage of flour to ports. Eailwav 
freights may be adjusted to encourage nascent industries. 
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Oral Evidence. 30th October, 1916. 

To President — By teehaieal education I mean scientific research and by industrial 
education training of labour, training of operatives for mechanical and other forms of 
industry. There are really two classes— industrial education and technical education which 
also includes technological. By commercial education I mean commercial organization, 
controlling of labour, marketing of produce and organizing business concerns. 

When I say that industrial banks should he established in every district I# do no^ 
mean that they should be in the other smaller places. I mean at the headquarters o^ 
the larger provinces they might have branches. If there is one central bank it will have 
branches and the activities of the branches will be limited to their respective provinces. 

When you say that the business of this bank is to advance loans on the 
security of industrial plant and on stocks and shares, do you contemplate that the 
bank will have some staff of a technical kind that wdll enable it to judge of the 
value of the industrial plant, etc., and of the business undertaking generally? — 
There might be a Government department that will co-operate with the bank in 
giving expert advice as to what particular industries could be approved, the necessary 
advances being made by the bank. The expert would see whether the particular locality 
is suitable for any particular form of industry. There will be a technical and scientific 
department that will co-operate and co-ordinate giving advice to the bank whether a 
certain application deserves encouragement. The bank manager might refer to the 
Government expert and get a report whether the particular industry suffers from want of 
funds and then on the basis of that report will make the advmnce. 

Have you formed any ideas as to what this would mean in the way of staff 
of experts available for ever}' different form of industry to examine and report 
on every proposal of t'oe kind for an advance of money from a district bank? — 
It is supposed that Government is going to maintain some department to make 
researches and enquiries on various industries and there will be sufficient data on record 
in the Government department in each province that will be available for the service of 
the bank. The industrial survey of the country is supposed to have been made already 
and how best capital could be utilised already known. 

When the industrial concerns go for financial aid to the bank the latter makes 
enquiries anyhow, and 1 do not think it will be difficult for the Government to devise 
means to get reliable information. The bank will make advances only to industrial 
concerns. The banks are established for a specific purpose, that is to helping the 
industries of the country, and there will be no difficulty in finding out what industry 
deserves support. 

The stocks of a company are visible to everybody. What we contemplate is 
something more than that. We should advance on prospects. Who is to estimate 
those prospects? What is the difficulty of our supporting an industrial bank? — 
Suppose a syndicate is formed and they have raised part of the capital. On the 
basis of this as capital a particular sum might be advanced as working capital. If 
many experts were wanted for the development of industries their services should be 
availed of. 

Many industrial concerns suffer from lack of funds. This need should be removed. 

I want to differentiate this industrial bank from ordinary banks. This bank will not 
receive any deposits because in those banks which receive deposits their security is not 
liquid. When they make advances to industrial concerns and depositors withdraw the 
money the industrial bank will be in difficulty, and in their turn the bank will demand 
money from the industrial concerns. I expect that a portion of the money that at 
present goes to the presidency banks should go to the industrial bank. I have not 
worked out any detailed scheme, but I am just giving a general idea. Eor example, 
municipal money is lying idle. Bart of it mighc be deposited in the industrial bank. 
The establishment of these banks would ba a means of providing capital. There 
may be some industries which may bring quick returns. In that case Government could 
very well claim a refund. In some cases wliere big returns are not got quickly Government 
should give some concession. As a rule the company which has a guaranteed dividend 
should refund to Government the expenditure incurred in paying dividends, but Government 
may have the power to make exceptions. 

I have seen some sales agencies in the Punjab for agricultural produce on a small 
scale where the purchasers bring all their products there. I have no experience of 
commercial museums, except that I have seen the one in Calcutta. The system of 
marking up-to-date prices on the articles in the museum is very desirable. The necessary 
cost involved could be met by levying small fees from the exhibitors and they will find 
it to their interest to do so. The museum will not take any responsibility. Government 
will simply help. In every German town I visited, when I was in Germany, I saw a 
lot of exhibitions with prices attached. If it is fouud impracticable to establish com- 
mercial museums in every district headquarters they might be established in big trade 
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centres where there is a good deal of manufacture to exhibit. If the people do not take 
the initiative then Government will step in and help in the establishment either of stores or 
museums. I would leave stores to private enterprise and leave Government to establish 
some sort of museum. Ido not know the emporium at Cawnpore. I take it that the 
museum is simply meant to exhibit the things and the emporium is to sell them. Then 
the buyer would know whether a particular thing is made locally in the country or not, and 
then h« could make an enquiry himself regarding the price. It is not necessary that 
Government should establish a commercial museum at the headquarters of every district. 
They might be established in the chief presidency towns and in other big industrial centres. 

Demonstration factories can be both on a large and small scale according to the 
needs of the country. The villagers cannot go to long distances. There are various 
cottage industries which want improved methods. There should be a convenient centre. 
We want people who are seriously minded about the matter aud not mere casual visitors. 
Each demonstration factory would not have all the industries. It is understood that the 
activities of any one particular demonstration factory would be limited to the particultr 
industry of the locality. 

Commercial museums might be either big or small according to the needs of the 
country. Government should inform all the purchasing departments what particular things 
can be had in India as well. The object of the publication of the list of articles is two-fold 
— to let the manufacturers know what the requirements of Government are and the second 
object is that consumers and the Government officers should know that these are articles 
which they consume aud that they are manufactured in India. Big things which cannot 
be exhibited at each museum are not necessary, but simpler things, such as pencils and 
stationery, can be exhibited. I have no objection to my written evidence being modified 
to that extent. Scholarships might be given to apprentices. Stipends might be fixed to 
get practical training for them. 

Can you mention some subjects which are limited to one particular province? 

Textile industry. It must be established in Bombay. There are certain raw products 
that are in abundance in one particular province, for example, petroleum in Burma, 
gold mines in Mysore, etc There are many raw products that grow more in one province 
than in another. 

Do yow know of any business man in Europe who has been produced by the 
University Faculties of Commerce ?— I do not know of any particular man, but I rely 
on the words of Mr. LeeSmith. I think this country is lacking in business organization 
and control. I think Colleges of Commerce are the one need of the country. They 
might be established in every province. One has been established in Bombay. 

The Delhi Biscuit industry is not very much in need of financial help. We are 
thinking of extending it if we could get a market. But we fear that after the war our 
markets would be taken away, because imported biscuits would become clieaper and it 
would be difficult for us to compete with the foreign made biscuits. We cannot get any 
machinery now. 

Do you think that Government should help a company which has got its capital twice 
over. — One particular concern does not help t!;e prosperity or the trade of the whole 
country generally. But for the war we would not be in such a prosperous condition, and 
we intend to extend. For the last two yea rs we have been occupied in supplying Army 
orders and our local sales are decreased even now. 

Q. — Can’t you use these profits to establish more agencies and could you not use a 
part of it for improving the method of manufacture ? — This is what we intend. We want 
to double the factory if the machinery is available. We cannot do this during the war. 

To Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy . — There are two or three cotton mills in 
Delhi which are not working properly owing to lack of capital. They were started as a 
joint stock company and they were financed by some local banks at high rate.s of 
interest. There is not much technical knowledge and expert advice. Consequently the 
cost of production increases and we cannot compete with foreign manufactures. As 
regards the shape the supervision by experts should take there might be a director 
appointed by Government and a system of audit. This would infuse more confidence 
in those who invest money in the bank. The initiative should be in the hands of the 
people under Government, guidance and supervision. The bank should co-operate with 
the merchants and the m.anufacturers. 

I do not know of any manufacturers that want pushing in foreign countries except 
cotton yarn. I think that we should export the surplus after consumption. I know the 
history of the textile industry in this country. 

I have seen the college ot commerce in Bombay. I suggest that more colleges be 
established in the various provinces on the same lines. I have not studied the curriculum 
of the college minutely, but I believe there is provision for all that is necessary. 
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Foreiga companies working in India should offer to India 50 per cent, of the 
subscribed capital. The benefit of Indian labour should not go out of the country without 
being properly rewarded. 

To Hon'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — We export much cotton to foreign countries. It 
could be utilised locally provided there was sufficient capital and good management. 

We had an agency of the Delhi Biscuit Company in Bombay and that agency has to be 
closed, because owing to the railway freight our biscuits could not compete with imported 
biscuits there. 

Government should make deposits in the proposed industrial bank as they do in the 
presidency bank. This would inspire public confidence in the bank 

I do not want commercial museums for every district. Whether a district 
should have a commercial museum will depend upon the industries of the district. There 
may be seveial districts which might have one common commercial museum. But in 
every commercial centre there should be a museum. Demonstration factories will go 
better with an industrial school. I do not mean that factories and schools should be 
established as part of the museums. The museum is meant simply to let the people know 
that a particular article is made in a particular district and the price of it is a particular 
sum at a particular date. It would bring manufacturers and buyers together and would 
facilitate sales. 

Commercial colleges are needed. There must be some source of turning out men 
competent to control business organizations. Commercial colleges will include instruction 
in banking. That is a very important subject. The recent failures of the Indian banks 
were due to ignorance of many of the banking problems. 

To President, — Advances from the industrial bank should be made only to approved 
industries. The price of the plant, etc., will be considered by the bank manager with the 
advice of the expert before any advance is made. At first the originator of the scheme will 
bring in his scheme and prospectus and that should be gone through by the manager and 
expert advice taken. Of course a certain amountof risk is involved in taking the initiative 
in any industry. Even private individuals have to depend on expert advice. A certain 
amount of risk will of course be taken by Government as by any private individual. I 
think that in every country that has made progress in developing industries a large 
number of experts has been forthcoming, either at Government expense or private expense 
later on as the industries grow. 

To Sir D. J, Tata. — Regarding the increase of freight the Biscuit factoy has made a 
representation to the Railway Board and they have not yet replied. So far as I am 
concerned I should be very glad to receive men as appi-entices. 

Ts there any difficulty in getting these people to work in factories? — Ido not know 
about the Government and railway factories, but the private factories will be very 
glad to recei/e them. If they are not willing they ought to be persuaded. 

To Hon'hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — A very large amount of capital would be required for 
the industrial bank. With Government support and advice consideraole money would be 
forthcoming from private sources. Government help would be very much needed, but quite 
independently of Government help, the bank migh'i be made a success. There is a lot of 
capital in the country that might be drawn to this bank if sufficient safety could be guaranteed. 
Government might not make advance to industries directly ; they might advance through 
the agency of the bank. Government might guarantee dividends but the bank will be a 
separate concern by itself, of course under Government control and guidance which is 
wanted to inspire public confidence. That would be met by the appointment of a Government 
director and auditor. If the Government does not find that the capital is forthcoming in 
sufficient quantity then it may subscribe. 

In Delhi there is still great demand for gold and silver embroidery work. There 
was a system of hall marking of goods, and I would recommend its resuscitation provided 
it does not make any extra cost in production. I am in favour of a certificate of quality. 

Regarding the carriage of wheat from the Punjab the rate of carriage of wheat from 
Jullunder to Karachi has been raised from Re. 0-10-3 to Re. 0-10-G, while the rate for 
flour from Karachi to Delhi has been raised from Re. 0-7-9 to Re. 0-9-5, that is, it has 
been raised nearly by 2 annas. There are more facilities for sending wheat for export 
to ports than for bringing wheat from the wheat districts to the milling centres. 

To Dr. E. Hopkinson. — I think most of the capital for the industrial bank will come 
from public sources and Government might supplement it. I think the bank should not receive 
deposits ; because if it receives deposits then the deposits should be invested in liquid securities. 
The bank might sliare in the profits of the concern and build up a reserve. The Govern- 
ment expert is the man to ascertain whether any particular enterprise is a sound one. If 
the entei prise is favourably reported ^upon the bank should then give aid. Government 
might lend the services of experts to help in new undertakings. Diseretion as to payment 
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for such services should be left to Government. If the industry is in an infant Stage and 
wants support then there should be no payment If the results of the industry are such 
that the company or business concerned makes large profits, then the Government would be 
justified in imposing some condition of payment. It should be left to Government to find 
out if the business concern will suffer from the publication of the results of researches. In 
such case Government might withhold publication for a limited period. The point ought 
to be left to the discretion of Government. 

To Mr. A. Chatterton. — The Delhi Biscuit Factory was started in 1 898. We had a Euro- 
pean baker. He left us three years ago. W’^e wanted to keep him but he wanted to go 
back. The demand for biscuits fell off before he left and due ehiefiy to the fact that 
Lipton’s opened a branch in Calcutta and they sold their biscuits at a price with which vve 
could not compete. The importation.of cheap biscuit from Europe is one of the causes of 
the failures of the locally made biscuit. The biscuit-makers in England use better flour 
which is not available here. We can get about 54 per cent, of domestic flour and 28 
per cent, of atta from wheat. From the wheat grown here it is not possible to get flour 
of the vary best quality. It is certainly inferior to the American wheat. 

I do rot know of any sj'stem of indentnreship for apprentices. There is no law 
here to check the apprentices from running away. 

Industrial concerns which are financed by Government should have Government 
directors. Government directors of private factories might be non-officials nominated by 
Government. They need not be officials. I have got no experience of commercial 
museums. The one I have seen is in Calcutta. There is no other except that in 
Calcutta I think commercial museums can be utilised with great advantage. If more 
museums were established people would learn to use them. 

As regards the industrial bank, when there is a supply of capital, the demand for 
it will come. Industries are at present not being started owing to lack of capital and 
the lack of necessary technical knowledge. When both will be forthcoming there will be 
a great deal of e.xpansion. When the people get more confidence more capital will be 
forthcoming. I would have an elastic capital increasing from year to year. It would 
help if such a bank could issue against accepted security ceroificates to industrial concerns 
guaranteeing the demand of interest and then allow' the industrial concerns to dispose of 
these in the open market. The certificates will be a sort of negotiable instrument. They 
will help the bank and the industries and would ba a feasible way of dealing with the 
question of the gradual expansion of the capital of a bank. 

WTtmess No. 4. 

Mk D. C. Churchill, B.Sc., M. E., American Deccan Institute, Ahmednagar. 

Written Evidence. 

I have been engaged for a number of years in developing hand weaving maehictery, 
especially a loom, in the American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar, in connection with 
industrial educational work there. 

The principle which is guiding us is distinctly different from that underlying any 
of the other attempts in handloom improvement in India of which I am aware. 

We have found that by using mechanical ideas, peculiarly modern and western, a 
loom may be produced suited to Imlian requirements, as regards, individual operation, in 
so far as we can judge without a widespread demonstration, and comparable to the pow’er 
loom, rather than to the indigenous handloom, in outturn. 

We have found no way in which this loom or a similar loom can be worked 
commercially, unless it is “ manufactured ” on a considerable scale in a well-equipped 
central factory which shall make use of equipment, processes, organization and 
distribution such as are found economical and necessary in a British or American or 
other factory engaged in making ‘’popular ” machinery (i.e , machinery for the populace.) 

Thus far I have had no experience in raising capital. I have, in anticipation of 
requirements for the completion of this work, enquired into possitde sources of capital 
only, and have been satisfied that they exist and tvill be available on certain definite 
conditions. I have spent my time, and Government and Mission money thus far, chiefly, 
in trying to satisfy those conditions. 

First. — The first condition for raising capital is, in this ease, to insure a demand for 
the product by securiug unquestionably workable machinery, i.e., that which shall be 
commercially profitable under the conditions obtaining ; these latter being that we must 
first secure : — 

(a) A machine sound from an engineering point of view, complete for its 
purpose and designed for rapid and low cost manufacture, in duplicate 
parts, as are the bicycle, the sewing machine, the cash register the 
motor car, etc. 
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(6) A machine possessing at the same time point of design and adaptability 
definitely demonstrated to be what the Indian can take kindly to 
under operating conditions. 

Experience in America where the sale of “ popular ” machinery of a multitude of 
kinds is probably many fold that of any other country, has led me to put the above 
conditions for encouraging capital, first. 

Second. — (a) Enquiry in India from time to time, of capitalists themselves, has’ made 
it seem probable that no large amount of capital for such a factory as is contemplated 
can be coaxed out without some considerable data leading to a fair indication of the 
probable demand for looms, granted that we secure a good one. (I use the word loom 
to represent all necessary hand machinery for making cloth from yarn). 

(6) On the other hand, I was encouraged to believe that, given a large 
sized demonstration of a few hundred looms operating here and there successfully, 
sufficient data would be obtainable, within a reasonable time, to draw out the necessary 
capital for a factory to produce them. 

(c) The Bombay Government has now under consideration the question of 
providing the means for making such a large sized demonstration. 

Altogether such enquiries as have been made have brought out the following possible 
sources of capital. 

1. Capitalists, large and small, who may be sought and persuaded. 

2. Local Banks, for example, loans through a local “ holding society ” which would 
secure loans from banks on the personal property or reputation of members. 

y. Loans from a philanthropic business organization like the Indian Missions 
Industries Co., London, which supplied Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 75,000 about 1900, for a rug 
factory in Ahmoduagar. They supplied also the capital for a similar factory at Mhow. 

Closely allied to the subject of raising capital for investment in a loom factory is the 
possibility of the growth of our experimental plant by comparatively small additions of 
capital or no additions at all except the earnings of the plant itself. Tois will be 
possible • when it shall be big enough (by Government grant or otherwise) to make 
sufficient looms for the “ fair sized" demonstration contemplated. 

If. at that time, a good demand for the looms is demonstrated, there will of course be 
no difficulty in securing capital. If, on the other hand, demand is too slow to encourage 
capital immediately, the experimental plant which will already have produced several 
hundred looms will be able, without much additional capital, to supply a relatively slow 
demand during a period of gradual growth. 

The present plant where our experimental work has been done and where all our --c 
various looms have been made has gradually “collected" in this slow and steady way. 

We do not therefore anticipate much difficulty in providing the necessary plant for 
manufacturing looms, from the point of view of capital, if and when we can show, in the 
sense indicated above, commercially profitable weaving machinery. 

The demand for our looms even while they have been in such an incomplete state of 
development that we could not recommend them, has been such as to indicate a sutficianc 
immediate demand, when they shall be puc on the market, ^to pay the running expenses 
of a small factory to produce them. 

The encouragements of experienced Government officers and citizens like Mr. Alfred 
Chatterton, Mr. F. X. Mehta and Rao Bahadur P. Tueagaraja Chetty have confirmed the 
belief that the demand will be amply sufficient to warrant any reasonable initial expense 
which shall secure the first condition abovementioned, for raising capital, i.e., that the 
article mannfactured and offered for sale is a good “ commercial proposition," 

Oral Evidence, 1st November, 1916. 

President. — A.t the Madras competition your loom turned out twice as much as the 
next most efficient loom. How long did the test last and did the man workino- at the 
loom keep up his speed for the whole day ? — That is a most important and fundamental 
thing. The very variable results in various competitions in the past were due to the fact that 
one test was for an hour, another for a day, and so on. In this case the test was to run for 
two vveeks and my loom was not worked at that time for tuo weeks for the reason that it 
was so evident in the first two or three days that the loom was going to maintain itself 
straignt through that they wanted me to stop and try the loom on fine cloths peculiar to 
Madras It was rather a failure on the finer cloths but the judges were of opinion at that 
time that there was no difficulty about the loom maintaining its speed straight along. 
Our experience during the last six years has borne this out amply. There has been no 
difficulty about maintaining the speed month after month. 
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one man. He worked about 


Did the same man work the loom ? — 'rfaere was only 
seven hours a day. The average day is only eight hours. 

Did each competitor’s loom work at that rate?— They all began and finished about 
the same time. My loom stopped only to try a particular kind of cloth and then went 
straight on. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy .—la your experience entirely limited to the hand- 
loom industry? You have not answered any other questions which have been sent to you. 
You have dilated entirely on the hand-loom in your written evidence.— I am interested 
in a number of other questions besides the hand-loom but I supposed that that was all that 
was wanted of me at this time. 


You have no personal experience of raising capital ? — No more than what has been 
stated in my written evidence, that is, only in so far as we wanted to go a head with our 
experimental work. 

You say that so far you have spent chiefly Government and Mission money i Yes. 
The money that has been spent has been mostly Government money. 


With any condition of repayment? — Nothing at all. 

Did you get any expert aid from Government ? — I have made use of Government 
experts in so far as it seemed necessary and wise. 

Can vou give some idea of the plant you have got ?■— It consists of what a manufac 
taring establishment might call its experimental department, such as I have understood 
this in America, where certain processes or a certain kind of machine is needed in a large 
organisation. We have tried to organise it within the limits of the funds we have for 
this work. We bad an analysis of such machinery as is available and anything which 
it seemed necessary to supply and satisfy those conditions which we thought necessary to 
make a hand-loom which would be suitable for the public. We have thus a factory not 
specially for making a lot of looms, but for experimenting to get one which would be 
suitable for India. It is not ready to manufacture now. 

According to your scheme you will have a big workshop to prepare this ?— That is the 
expectation eventually. 

i'ou want to run it on philanthropic lines?— Business lines entirely. 

Have you shown your scheme to the Bombay Indigenous Industiies Committee?— I do 
not know how completely it has been given to them. I answered such questions as were 
put to me at that time. 

And later on you submitted your scheme to them ? — I was asked certain things by the 
Committee of that time appointed by Lord Willingdon and the questions incloded a good 
many in addition to those concerning the hand-loom. 

How much money to start with do you want to produce these looms? — It is very hard 
to answer that in a sentence. I made a proposition to the Bombay Government nearly two 
years ago in which I proposed to do some more experiments for two or three years. ^ I 
asked for a lakh of rupees a year for five years. I asked for a sum of money for a policy 
which would extend over a period of years. I have been informed that that is next to 
impossible for Government to do. At present the proposition which has been sent to them 
has been for a lakh of rupees for the coming year for producing about 70 looms. This is 
their proposition rather than mine but 1 have agreed to it as a working proposition and to 
working the looms through one of the criminal tribes. It is not an ideal scheme by any 
means hut one which I am willing to accept. There is nothing in it which will frustrate 
ray main idea. 

Do you expect that these looms will be taken by the villagers ? — That is a very open 
question in my mind. If any loom will be taken up, we have made that loom. We have 
watched carefully such attempts as have been made in the past to introduce hand-looms 
where the underlying principle has been that the loom should be simple and capable of 
manufacture and repair in the villages. We have seen those things meet with failure and 
do no good to the people. Therefore we have taken to this new loom and it is hoped that 
it will go into the hands of the villagers. Whether they will use it to good advantage or 
not is purely a problematical matter. 

What will be the cost ?— I have said Rs. 150. That must he taken with much 
elasticity. I think it can be made within R*. 150. 

Do you think that a working weaver will be able to take this loom under the conditions 
of indebtedness in which weavers usually live ia India? — I have not thought it necessary to 
decide that point. Like the sewing machine, if the loom is worth its price, then money will 
he forthcoming, even though the poor weaver will have to rent it. 
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What is the cost of the looms which are at present in working operation ? — Roughly 
the 20 looms which have been rmnning for six years past cost Rs. 1,000 to make, probably 
Es. 1,200, without counting my time as Worth anything at all. 

How many looms have you got? — Twenty looms altogether, I think. \Ye have 
several types. 

What do they cost to the villagers who work the looms ? — Till now we have not soli 
even one. 

Do you know what the price of the looms now used by the villegers is? — I believe 
from Rs. 10 to 15. 

Have you had these looms examined by experts in this country ? — The Bombay 
Government has had them examined. I do not think that those who examined the looms 
can be called experts. I cannot say that the looms have been examined by expert 
machinists. Mr. Chatterton is the most expert machinist who has examined the loom. 

ffon’ble Pandit M. M- Malaviya. — You have been giving your time to this 
invention as a business matter ? — I have approached it from the educational point of view. 

I came to India for industrial education. I have believed from the very start, sometimes 
at variance with some of my colleagues but entirely in sympathy with others, that the way 
to be of most use educationally was to produce on the industrial side a “ commercial 
proposition.” It is my idea. You may call it philanthropic or educational. 

You have not worked at it from the point of view of gaining an advantage for 
yourself ? — Not the slightest advantage. It is hoped that later on a factory will be 
produced which would be engaged in making these looms. If there is any profit in the 
factory, it would be used in enlarging the scope of the educational institution of which it 
would be a part. That is all. 

Y on do not wish that this invention should be the property of the Mission alone ? 

Ko; there has been a good deal of difference on the point. Some are in favour of getting 
a patent, others not. ° 

How long ago did you begin to work at this loom ? — In 1902. 

Have you arrived at the conclusion that your machine is the right sort of machine 
that you wanted ?— I cannot say that I am quite satisfied. 

Do you think that the machine is complete enough to be put before the public ?— ^Yes. 

Have you any objection to having the machine subjected to examination by a 
committee of experts ? — None at all. In fact I have been asking for that for some years. 

You will bo willing to disclose the construction of the loom? — Yes ; every thin cf. 

* ^ O 

If such a committee is appointed and if it reports that the loom is one which the 
Government should help, then you will have done with it. Will you then leave the 
Government free to deal with the machine as they think best? — Yes, as far as I am 
concerned. But I do not know whether my Mission will take the same view. 

Can yon give^ a rough idea of the amount spent in working up this particular 
invention ?— Leaving ott the value of my time, pretty close to a lakh of rupees during the 
last 16 years. ^ ^ 

Can you give us any idea of how much Government has contributed towards this 
amount ? — Perhaps three-fourths of it. 

Do you not think it is a rather large sum to be spent on finding out what kind of 
loom would suit the people ?— -I do not think it is. 

You have seen the Salvation Army handloom. Have you compared the result of the 
working of your loom with the result of the working of the Salvation Army loom? It 
has been compared as regards the outturn of the cloth. 

Please give us a rough idea of the res alt.— The outturn was nearly double that of the 
nearest competitor. 

Was that the Salvation Army loom ? — That was a type of English shuttle loom which, 

I believe, wms manufactured in Madras. 

Can you tell us the cost of the loom which was the nearest competitor ? — There w'ere 
two kinds of looms ; the pit loom and the frame loom. The frame loom cost about Rs. 75, 
and the other Es. 25. 

The outturn of both was about half ?— Yes. 

In what respects then is your loom superior to those looms? — That may be answered 
in two ways, mechanically and personally. After the competition in Madras, it was Rao 
Bahadur P. Theagaruja Chettiar, perhaps the most prominent Madrassi working handlooms 
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at the time, who ordered 200 of these looms immediately, even though they were in an 
imperfect and incomplete condition. Soon after the Bombay Government sent an expert 
to examine it. Mr. P. N. Mehti came and he made a verbal remark that he would 
sell 10,000 of these looms as fast as we could finish them. Other small manufacturers 
here and theie have been sanding in orders to the number of nearly 600. VV^e have never 
advertised at all. The only advertisement we had was the results of the Madras 
competition. 

Was this invention of yours completed last year ? — The loom that was completed last 
year was only a new form in which were re-arranged some of the details of the loom of 
which I have been speaking and which has got its position since 1908. My experimenting 
is not an invention as is commonly supposed. It is a continued experiment to find out 
whether it is possible to produce a loom at all which can be worked by an individual Indian 
weaver who is not physically as strong as those who use similar looms in England. 

In that ease it is possible that next year you will be satisfied that your present loom 
has been made much better ? — It is not my proposition to make a difiFerent one next year. 

Do you|mean then that you have arrived at a completed machine ? — I think we have 
arrived at a place where we can make it commercially profitable. 

From the time that yon received an award in Madras, how many machines have you 
sold, roughly ? — We have not sold any. 

Can you tell us the reason? — It has been our policy not to sell any of those looms. 

Why? What has stood in the way of your doing so? — I was satisfied, and have 
been satisfied up to last year, that, if it had been put into the hands of the public, it would 
have been a failure. 


Can you ])ut it now into the hands of anybody who wants to make it? Are you 
willing to explain the process ? — I should do that willingly. This is, however, my own 
opinion. I can’t say to what extent my Mission will back me up. But I think they will. 

Why do you want Government to give you a lakh of rupees now ? — I think the loom 
would be a failure in its present condition. 

If anybody took it up as a commercial proposition he is likely to fail ?— I think he 
would, with the loom in its present condition. 

Are you not inconsistent when you say this and when you also say that the loom has 
been almost perfected ? — I have brought it to a condition where it can be taken up by the 
public. I intended to say that we can now manufacture a commercially profitable 
machine. I do not think that anyone else could. Some others could, but I think that 
it would be a diflicult thing. 

You have said something about the popular machine supply companies in America, 
M hat is the system ? Does the Government help the company to make cheap machinery 
for use by the people? — I have not heard of any Government subsidies of that sort. It 
is almost entirely private enterprise. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Can you give us some idea of the loom ? — It compares moje w ith a 
plain power loom than anything else, in appearance. 

How is it worked ? — The Indians have given it a very characteristic name. It is 
called the cycle loom. The man sits on a saddle made of wood like that of a cycle and 
works a pair of pedals like those of the bicycle. He Las a position similar to that of a 
bicyclist. I adopted that because it seemed to me that, of all foot-propelled machines the 
bicycle gives that position of the operator, in which he gets the best results with the 
east exertion. He takes up a position which comes to him most naturally. 

Within the last 15 years have you spent nearly a lakh of rupees in carrying out 
your experiments ? — Yes, if you consider everything altogether,— what the donors have 
given and so forth. 

That money has been spent in trying to perfect a machine that will ultimately serve 
all conditions ?— Ko, as many conditions as I have been able to get into them. 

Eight years ago it was imperfect. Still it was able to produce twice as much as the 
next best loom that competed? — Yes. 

For eight years you have been trying to improve upon it?— Since 1909, 1 have had 
no money to spend until 1915. 

The lakh of rupees spent was presumably before 1908 ? — During the whole time, so 
far as it has been necessary to keep the plant together, while I hoped for more grants. 

I cannot understand why if you spent a lakh of rupees during the last 16 years, you 
now want a lakh of rupees a year for the next five years. Why all that amount ? Your 
experiments have already been prolonged over a long period and in answer to another 
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member you replied that the result arrived at last year now makes you think that it is 
possible to put the loom on the market ?— In the first place I have given my own time 
and not charged for it and in the coming time I propose to charge for my own time. 
'1 hat is a considerable item. In the second place I do not consider that the loom has 
yet reached a stage when it can be put on the market. The question of making this loom 
of real avail to the Indian must of necessity involve a supply to him of good warp and 
the warping problem has not been taken up except very incidentally. 

Have you found any difficulty in getting a supply of good warp ? — Thus far this 
has been the great difiBcnlty in all experiments in hand-weaving. There has been great 
difficulty in getting a warp which will be suitable for the loom. Suppose we get the very 
best loom. We will not be in a position to put it into the hands of the Indian until we 
have spent money and time in devising some warping system. 

I do not see why any experiment is necessary. All you have got to do is to go to the 
mill which produces the necessary warp and give it to the weaver. — That is particularly 
the reason why I am to-day willing to take a lakh of rupees for one year instead of a lakh 
of rupees per year for five years, because we have come to a point where we can produce 
commercial looms provided we had a committee of experts whose opinion could be 
obtained and who could apply the results of the experiments. 

Is not the weaver the best judge as to the kind of warp to purchase ? — That seems 
so to me also. But in my experience thus far he does not seem to know that. 

How do you propose to utilise the lakh of rupees in the coming year ? Do you want 
the money for the production of a certain number of looms ? — I have carried out all that 
is necessary. What we want to do with tliis money is to give a large enough 
demonstration, so that in case the capitalist’s money is needed to manufacture, he would 
have the necessary data for advancing money. I believe demonsti’ation is necessary. 
There is demand. The experiment consists of two main divisions : one is from the 
engineering point of view, to see whether the loom is mechanically good and whether it 
can be used in a popular way like the sewing machine and maintained in commercial 
condition. In another way we must have a demonstration of how kindly the Indian is 
going to take to it. I have felt that it is necessary first to make a demonstration which 
would satisfy not myself but those members of the Government who furnish the necessary 
funds for it. The object of the demonstration is to find out whether the loom is going to 
be suitable to the Indian, 

Hon’ble Sir F. H, Stewart. — I understan 1 that you have perfected a loom which 
will answer and you have actually made some? — I would not dare say that I have perfected 
it. 

You have brought the loom so near perfection that it is commercially saleable? — 
The loom which I would manufacture to-morrow does not exist to-day. The loom of 
which I have been speaking was the first loom, of which I am aware, on which an Indian 
could and did turn out cloth day after day at high speed. It had a defect. We have now 
eliminated that defect. We are willing, under pressure of Government, instead of 
experimenting further, to turn out some 70 or 100 commercial looms, I have not actually 
manufactured any. 

With regard to capital, have you tried ? — I have enquired a great deal in my own 
country to find out what the possible sources might be. 

Have you definitely been to any one ? — I have tried to raise capital only for 
experimental work I have asked for money from Government. 

You have been engaged so far on experimental work? — In so far as I have spent my 
time on this work, that is true. 

Have you had many demands ? — The loom was advertised in the Madras competition. 
We have received considerable demands. Mr. Theagaraja Chettiar in Madras has several 
looms going. 

You cannot estimate the cost of manufacturing? — I think Rs. 100 would be the price 
of the plain loom. The figure Rs. 150 has always been in my mind ; it is lowering rather 
than going up, by careful designing. The price is elastic. If we had an immense demand 
the cost would be reduced very much. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Who has invented this loom — your Mission or some 
outsider? — I have been the one principally gathering the points which are embodied in 
the loom to day. If that is called inventing, then I have invented it. I have taken no 
precautions in the matter of patenting thus far. The advice from those interested in 
Government control, like the Collector of Ahmednagar, has been varied on the point. 
Some said “ you must not do that because Government has put money in it.” Others 
have said, " you must get it patented because that is business. Some one may steal it and 
then neither Government nor you will get any benefit.” 

6 
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If I took it up myself, will you have auy objection ? — I shall be very glad. Person- 
ally I have no objection. I have offered the whole thing to Government. 

Are you confident that it will be commercially successful? — I would not have worked 
at it if I had not confidence in it. 

If you bring this to perfection will there be no want of capital ? — That has been 
the principle on which I have worked. 

All that you want now is to perfect the machine and you want Government help?— 
I have asked Government for a lakh of rupees. It is not mechanical perfection alone 
that I have in my mind, but also the determination of all the points necessary for the 
Indian taking to it kindly and making use of it. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.~A.Te you a mechanical engineer by profession? — Yes. 

Are the looms you refer to exactly the kind of looms that were exhibited at the 
Madras competition ? — Not exactly. The new loom has been re-designed for more rapid 
manufacture. Otherwise it does not vary from it. 

How long ago was it made? — In ia09 ; they have been running ever since. 

Have you made further improvements since 1909 ? — I have spent a good deal of time 
in trying to work up a dobby. If mouey is given I intend to spend it on a dobby. 

Since 1909, you have been working on paper? — Daring 1915, I had Rs. 24,000 and 
I have used that to embody the experience of the last few years into what I believe to be 
a commercial workable loom. I do not think it is yet in an absolutely perfect condition, 
but I believe that we have passed all necessary experiments and can now, and I would be 
willing to, build 100 or so looms which I would consider commercially valuable. 

Has that particular loom made last year been in operation ? — We never put warp on 
it. I have not been able to weave on the loom. If I had two months more I would have 
woven. But I had not the money. It ran out last February and my shop has had to 
become self-supporting. It is purely for financial reasons that I cannot report on that 
at this moment. 

You have not been able to work that loom and you have not been able to embody 
further improvements?— Yes, The model loom stands to-day ready to run and it will 
run. But it has no warp on it. It does not weave. 

If you obtain Government assistance the first thing to do is to set that loom to 
work ?— There are two plans on paper. I should prefer to do exactly what you have 
suggested to put the loom to work and then to build other looms embodying the improve- 
ment. I think in the end we will get the best possible results if we do that. The plan 
proposed by the Bombay Government is not that exactly. 

I understand you had considerable sums of money from sources other than Govern- 
ment and that those sources are now unwilling to find anything more ? Yes. The offer 

has come from the Bombay Presidency, not officially, but it depends on the finding of tffiis 
Commission, 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Is this loom which you have been perfecting suited for the 
individual weaver ? — That is a matter which can only be determined by trying it on the 
weaver. But what has been in my mind is to make a loom which the Indian can use. 
Whether he will use it or not is a matter of opinion which, of course, men like yourself can 
best judge. 

Would it not be practicable to build ten of those looms and set up a demonstration 
factory in your school ? — I think it would, but it would be a very problematical affair 
and for my part I would not take personal responsibility for it. It is not that I have not 
got sufficient confidence in the mechanics of the thing. But I think that is necessary, 
before wasting more time and money, to have a number of qualified men make an 
examination. I want information on it as much as any one else ; I am ready to make one 
ten, or any number of looms ; but, if I do that, those who provide the money would still 
be unconvinced until they have a demonstration of 100 or 200 looms. It is for this reason 
that I am pressing for a large demonstration. I would take some six months to get the 
workshop ready to make, say, 70 looms and then we might turn out 15 per month until 
we had a sufficient number. 

How many pickings does a good weaver make? — An ordinary workman could make 
about 30 to 35 pickings a minute. If he works a nine-hour day, three of the hours are 
actually spent in plying the shuttle, and the rest of the time is spent in mending warp 
threads and in pottering about the loom. When he tarns out six yards a day he is 
turning out about two yards an hour. 

Do you think that improvement in the loom in the rate of picking is not a very 
important matter ? — I do not think it is so important as some other things. It is non so 
important as improvements in the method of making warps. 
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Does it need an expert to run the loom ? — Our loom was the one that got the prize 
andjthe loom was considered as having great prospects, because it did not require an 
expert weaver to run it. The man who used it was a low-caste man. I believe that is a 
rather important point. 

What is the average rate of picking ? — It is slightly higher than the published 
results of the Madras Exhibition. It is 153 per minute for the entire day. The workers 
produce from' 50 to 60 yards of cloth every day. Their day is less than 7| hours a day. 

President . — How do you propose to utilise the lakh of rupees you have asked from 
the Government of Bombay ? You are going away on leave ? When I say next year I 
mean the next year of work. There was no expectation of having anything dona until 
January, 1918. 

When do you think we might have a committee of experts ?•— At the end of 1918. 

Could you suggest auy names for that committee ?— -I am not suflSciently acquainted 
with any of the professional engineers in this country to enable me to suggest names. 
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7 . — Financial aid to industrial enterprise. 

Erom itty 6xp6ri6riCG of cSjpitflpl for fcbo ostiablishmGnfc of sni^tll tvood-worlsiDg 

businesses for students of this school, the main difficulty lias been the prohibitive rate of 
interest asked on loans. Even when raised on land, or house property, the rates asked were 
prohibitive to any attempt at starting a business. 

Government or the Board of Industries might materially assist such small concerns by 
granting loans st a reasonable rate of interest. In^the first attempt, in which Government 
financial aid was asked to assist school, trained men to open up a superior furniture 
business at Bareilly, the small loan asked for was refused. 

Government might aid the attempt being made to improve and extend the Indian 
wood-working tiadcs by granting loans at a nominal rate of interest, in the case of 
concerns started for the improvement of existing industries, or by granting loans without 
interest repayable on easy terms, to new wood-working industries. 

The supply of machinery by Government on the hire-purchase system, to men trained 
in recognized establishments, would be an incentive to manufacturers to lake up new 
methods or to improve their obsolete methods of working, and would assist the expansion 
of technical education by creating employment for suitably trained men. This is specially 
applicable to the present limitations of the Bareilly furniture trade. Orders for fittings 
and furniture for Government offices and buildings, if given to firms granted such loans or 
machinery, would effect the establishments of suitable workshops run under proper 
supervision to the advantage of both Government and the manufacturer. 

The pre-war yearly value of the imports into India of manufactured wood-work, 
averaging Ks. 20,95,000, warrants an attempt being made to exploit the timber wealth of 
the country by the establishment of the wood-working industries. 

In the machine wood-working trades, which are in their infancy in this province, it is 
desirable that pioneer factories should be established by Government for the opening up 
and testing of the commercial practicability of the various branches of the wprk possible. 
Most of the factories or wood-working concerns opening up, have, to my knowledge, 
either failed or been severely handicapped by the lack of the highly skilled labour 
necessary, and the consequent low output and high cost of running and repairs. Since there 
are no such established factories in this province in which mechanics can get a suitable 
training in the work, a pioneer section, well equipped for specialized training, should be 
attached to the Bareilly school. 

In the case of pioneer factories such as would be necessary for the opening of the 
bobbin-making industry, it would be necessary to instal special plant and to train the 
workmen to run it under skilled European supervision. After such training, varying 
from six months to two years, depending on the class of work, skilled labour would be 
available to enable private enterprise to open up such a business with ensured success. 
In some cases the plant and labour complete might be taken over by private enterprise as 
soon as its success had been established, 

II,— Technical aid to industries. 

In the furniture business the establishment of the Bareilly Carpentry School has 
assisted the local manufacturers by giving advice and aid in the making of classes of goods 
which they were formerly unable to undertake, owing to the untrained condition of their 
labour, 

A machine wood-working demonstration factory attached to the Bareilly Carpentry 
School is necessary for the training of wood-working machinists in the various branches. 
Selected students, on completion of their preliminary and instructional courses, by 
undergoing a further two years’ training in the demonstration section, under actual workshop 
conditions, would be qualified for posts of skilled mechanics, supervisors, or managers in 
similar w’orkshops. 

In the matter of timber supply, it is advisable that surveys should be made to ascertain 
the quantity of various timbers available or produceable in selected districts. Thus given 
any timber specially suitable for any purpose, it would be possible for that industry to be 
taken up in proximity to the supply of raw material. The results of such surveys should 
. be published, particulars being given of supplies of timber available, also of the 
possibilities of power being taken from waterfalls, and of rail, and road communications. 
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Thus the water power available on the Bhabar canals near Haldwani, situated in the 
Terai and Bhabar forests, offer excellent facilities for the development of the small 
wood-working indnstries, and is capable of considerable development, — vide answers to 
question 102. 

From enquiries made as to the supply of Haldu-timber for bobbin*making, no estimate 
could be given by the Forest department as to the probable quantity available. 

III. — Asaiatanee in marketing produce. 

These are desirable in each province to advertise Indian-made goods, and enable 
buyers to ascertain the best markets for their respective requirements. 

These are very desirable in the main trade centres to enable the small manufacturers 
to exploit and advertise his manufactures. 

In the furniture business considerable trade has followed on the exhibition of sample 
furniture at the industrial exhibitions. These should be encouraged by Government by 
the award of suitable prizes and by being advertised more largely. Most of these 
exhibitions appear to be unknown joutside of the district in which they are held. 

Trade representatives might with advantage be appointed to represent India in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. From such representatives suitable lines of Indian manufactures 
might be introduced to a larger extent. They could also give valuable unbiased opinion 
and advice as to the suitability or extension of manufactures for which there is a demand. 
Such representatives should preferably have a knowledge of Indian labour conditions, in 
addition to business experience and ability. These representatives might be in the form 
of selected business agencies or of private appointments. 

The principal Government departments should, in my opinion, publish lists of the 
articles imported and also exhibit such, as much as possible, in commercial museums. 
Many such articles are imported which could be made up in India, if requirements were 
made known. Lists might be supplied to all technical institutions with a view to their 
assisting in the training of special labour where necessary for the manufacture of articles 
required, or with the idea of each central technical school becoming acquainted with such 
requirements, and thus acting as a minor information bureau in its own special line. 

F . — Training of labour and supervision. 

The establishment of the Bareilly school will eventually improve the labourer’s 
efficiency and skill, but a more comprehensive scheme is necessary to effect a satisfactory 
improvement. I would suggest the following scheme for its improvement. 

The lack of skilled labour in India is largely due to the unsatisfactory system of 
recruitment to industrial work. No regard is paid by the parents or the school to the 
selection of suitable boys for the respective labours to which they are put. Generally 
speaking a boy who is regarded a failure at school is put to manual work, irrespective of 
his capabilities. Little indication can be had from bis school training, since no work of 
a practical nature is made compulsory in the school. 

F rom my own experience, fully 60 per cent, of students admitted to this school, even 
after selection, turn out failures. This is disastrous to any attempt to train skilled labour 
apart from the expense involved in the training. 

Beforms in this system can best be effected through the medidtn of — 

(a) Flementary technical schools attached to each central technical school. 

(b) The introduction of educational handwork as a compulsory subject in all 

schools. 

(a) In this school the students should be admitted from the age of 10 years upwards. 
The curriculum should include only those subjects which are of practical use to the worker, 
such as Flementary Technical English, Practical Arithmetic, Elementary Practical 
Science, Drawing and Educational Handwork. The latter is of the greatest importance 
and should be the basis on which all the other subjects are taught. By this subject the 
power of observation, imagination and ability to tackle practical problems is developed. 
Such powers are essential in the successful mechanic. 

As an alternative to the preliminary technical school, if educational handwork were 
made compulsory in the schools it would effect a vast improvement in the Indian artizan 
class generally in all industries. From this subject more than any other the capabilities of 
each student can be ganged. By the| award of scholarships by Government or by public 
bodies, successful students coMd be encouraged to take up manual work. This system 
would ensure successful recruitment in the first instance. 

Given successful recruitment to industrial work it is desirable that the course of ins- 
truction should be made as practical as possible and deal only directly with the work in 
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question. Much of the instruction given in technical schools overlaps She elementary 
school education. In skilled trades more specialized work should be taught. From my 
experience of applicants for posts and of technically trained skilled workers, I find that 
they are men of all trades and masters of none. The scope of the technical schools 
should be to provide superior skilled labour in specific trades or branches of trades in 
which there is or is likely to he a demand. 

In the case of the Bareilly furniture trade, prior to the e-tablishmant of this school, 
the trade consisted only of a domestic furniture class of goods of inferior design. The 
school by assisting local manufacturers has enabled them to undertake other better paying 
classes of woodwork, which formerly were manufactured in large centres only or imported. 
By tbs opening of evening classes, the manufacturers are able to attend and receive 
instruction in the design of better classes of goods, thereby extending their markets. 
Labour, capable of turning out better classes of work, is being trained in the school, which 
will eventually be of great assistance to local manufacturers who have to depend for their 
labour upon the bazar-trained workmen. 

Any improvement in the Bareilly furniture business can only be effected through the 
Bareilly school, since there are no firms in Bareilly at present who have a staff capable 
of improving the labour under their charge. Hence in wood-working industries the 
training of apprentices in factories, apart from the railway carriage building shops, is 
impracticable. 

Since an attempt to modernize industries must be run on European lines, it is 
essential that the instructional staff of the Central Technical Schools should have had a 
European training. This applies spocially to all branches of work that are in their 
infancy in India. Attempts to teach any practical branch of technical work in this school 
by Indian instructors has proved an absolute failure, due to the Indians’ lack of apprecia- 
tion of time and output. Considering the facilities India holds, which are at present 
entirely closed, and likely to remain so, owing to lack of skilled labour, it is essential that 
any new branch of work taken up should be under the charge of an experienced European 
trained man. 

In central technical institutions a demonstration section is desirable. In this section 
only work of a nature in which pupils are to be employed would be carried out, the 
conditions of such sections approximating closely to actual weU-organized workshop 
conditions both as regards time and output. The students should have at least two years^ 
course in this section as part of the course. This is specially desirable in the wood- 
working trade, since there is no such factory at present in the United Provinces. This 
training would either fit them for earning their livelihood as skilled mechanics or 
for the posts of supervisors or managers in any such concern. When the actual value of 
the training has been shown in a demonstration section, successful factories on similar 
lines would grow up, and the respective industry would have a chance of expanding. 

Since the function of the industrial school in India should be to train a superior class 
of specialized mechanic, such schools should be under the control of the Department of 
Industries. Preliminary technical schools giving a more general education might bounder 
the supervision of the Department of Education. Thus the recruitment to the preliminary 
technical schools might be more satisfactorily carried out. 

supwvisi^ effected by selections being made from the more literate trained 

technioal^aft. workmen. F or these posts a technical school training followed by a further workshop 
training is necessary. The solely workshop trained man lacks the knowledge of the 
scientific principle underlying the practices. Hence his scope is limited. 

VI. — General official administraiion and organization. 

For the future development of industries, in my opinion, a Director of Industrie- 
and technical experts would be most satisfactory. Such organization, from bud>retted 
funds, could, on the advice of the Director of Industries, give financial aid to minor 
industries, such advances being granted on the respective merits of proposals. Tais 
organization would materially assist the small manufacturer, having the requisite skill 
but lacking capital. ’ 

The technical experts in charge of institutions could batter undertake the trainintr of 
suitable skilled labour necessary, and might, by specializing in selected branches, make the 
instruction of their respective institutions more effective, by conforming more to the 
actual requirements of industrial concerns. 

A Director of Industries is desirable for the inve sbigati on of, and assistance to 
industries. ' 

He should preferably be a business expert, capable of advising the various industrial 
concerns coming under his jurisdiction. He should have a first-hand knowledge of factory 
conditions, and the labour conditions of the country. 
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yjj. Organization of technical and scientific departments of Govemmemi. 

The present organization in this province consists of cechnioal schools under the 
control of the Director of Public Instruction. In my opinion these schools are too limited 
in scope and number to eflfeet the necessary improvement in industries, especially from the 
skilled labour point of view, which is the most vital. 

In the Bareilly wood-working industry in particular, the Carpentry school is the only 
place in which any improvement can be effected in the skilled wood- working labour 
problem. Considering the possible and probable development in these industries, the size 
aod scope of this school with its limited trained staff is hopelessly inadequate to the needs 
of the industry, and can at present do little more than aid the loeal furniture industry. 
Special sections, adequately equipped and staffed by Kuropean experts for the teaching of 
the respective branches in which tliere is a demand, are essential, and should be provided 
at a very early date, if the anticipated success is to be realized. 

The establishment of a commercial demonstration section is absolutely necessary no 
improve the wood-working trades. This section should be quite separate from the 
preliminary instructional section advocated, its aim being to finish off the training, and 
prepare men as actual skilled mechanics, by enabling them to specialize in any branch and 
become skilled in specific operations in which they would be of most use in industrial 
concerns. 

In my opinion, to effect the most far-reaching results the establishment of a provincial 
Technical Education Department, under the control of the Director of Industries, is 
desirable for the expansion of technical education, and the resulting aid to industrial 
development. The establishment of central technical schools, well equipped for tho teach- 
ing of specific subjects, and of minor technical school in smaller ceuores, would give the 
best results, as far as the training of an industrial class is concerned. In all the oentr^ 
technical schools, each of the staff in charge of any section or branch of the work should 
have had a European training on modern lines. Indian teachers trained directly under 
European supervision would be capable of carrying on the instruction with better results. 
The staff' of the minor schools could be recruited from the central schools. 


From my experience of Indian teachers of technical subjects generally, I am con- 
vinced that little progress is possible in India in the training of skilled labour or manage- 
ment under Indian instruction. Such teachers lack initiative and appreciation of the 
factors which are vital to industrial progress, in technical education generally, the education 
given should, in my opinion, be more specialized and concentrated, not aiming at an attrac- 
tive curriculum embracing an impossible number of subjects under one head, but at produc- 
ing specialists in each branch of work in which there is a demand. 

Technical experts engaged by the Local Government should bo under the control of the Provincial depaifc. 
Director of Industries. They should be recruited by the Imperial Government on terms meats, 
likely to prove satisfactory to both Government and tho expert concerned, and their 
emoluments be made consistent with their work and position in India. The recruiting of 
under-paid experts cannot be considered conducive to the enlistment of their fullest efforts, 
when they realize the conditions under which they have to work and live in India. 

Government technical experts who are engaged to teach the most up-to-date methods study o£ foreign 
should be granted facilities to enable them to study foreign methods, and to keep up-to- methods, 
date in their work. The teaching of obsolete methods cannot be calculated to satisfactorily 
train men in industries, coming into direct competition with those of other countries. 

At least three months’ leave should be granted to technical experts after every three years 
of service, on pay adequate to the conditions of such study leave. This would enable the 
technical experts to keep in close touch with modern improvements, and would considerably 
increase the efficiency of the service. 


A library of reference books dealing with the subjects taught should be supplied for Beferenoe libraries 
the use of each central technical school to enable the staff to keep up-to-date and improve 
their own knowledge of the work in which they are engaged. The supply of technical 
periodicals is also very valuable from this point of view. 

VIII. — Government organization for the collection and distribution of 
commercial intelligence. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence might be asked to publish or supply Oommeroial intel- 
more detailed information regarding the importation of commodities. Thus in the case ligenoe. 
of imported woodwork, if the value of such were given under more detailed heads, such as 
domestic furniture, shop and office fittings, bobbins, toys, etc., the technical schools would 
have a better guide of the requirements of the training necessary for labour, and the 
manufacturer a better idea of possibilities. If these particulars were issued to the centr^ 
technical schools, such schools could servo the purpose of local information bureaus in 
their respective branches of work. This, in my opinion, would prove of value. 
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The Indian Trade Journal has proved useful in this respect, hut its utility might 
be further increased as noted in the preceding paragraph. 

In my opinion the issue of journals by Government dealing with special industries, 
giving particulars of experiments made, and developments introduced, would be of great 
assistance to the manufacturer and purchaser. The Forest publications have proved 
extremely useful to the wood-working industries by introducing timber resources which 
would otherwise have remained unknown, so far as their commercial uses and possibilities 
are concerned. 


IX. — Other forma of Government action and organization. 

The possibilities of developing hydro-electric schemes in this province have not 
been exploited to the extent possible. The existing Dehra Dun-Mussoorie scheme 
might, 1 suggest, Le further exploited by the establishment of saw mills and wood-w'orking 
factories at Hardwar. This place, situated in rich timber-producing tracts, served by the 
Oudh and Eohilkhand Bailway and having a cheap source of power from the hydro- 
electric scheme, offers exceptional facilities for such development. Suitable timber is 
available locally for match splints, pencils, boxes, bobbins, and general furniture, and 
timber for constructional purposes. The establishment of minor hydro-electric schemes 
is feasible on the falls of the Bbabar canals near Haldwani and at Eamnagar. Both of 
these are situated in the timber producing area of the Terai and Bhabar, and are served 
by the Eohilkhand and Kumann Bailway : road communications are good, hence the 
cost of collection of raw material wocld be reduced to a minimum. The existing low 
falls are used in one or two cases only to provide power by means of a wooden turbine, of 
a very inefBeient design, for driving flour mills. On the existing Bhabar canal system 
the falls would give an average net power, available in the working season, of 141 L. C., 
distributed over seven falls varying from 7 to 36 L. C. and a net power on the minimum 
discharge in the dryest season of 100 L C. Additional falls could be improvised at a 
comparative small cost iby regrading the steeper lengths of the canals and interpolating 
falls. By compounding the height of the falls and power could be increased. These sites 
would be suitable for turning factories for the supply of toys, bobbins, and general 
turnery, suitable wood for these purposes being available near the sites. These sources 
of power are all within two miles of the railway. 

A similar canal scheme at Eamnagar offers equal facilities for the exploitation of 
hydro-electric power for wood- working industries. 

This existing power on the Bhabar irrigation canals would be sufficient for the 
onttum of turnery to the value of approximately Es. 2,40,000 yearly, provided seasoned 
timber and skilled labour were available. 

Judging from the receipts of the Forest department from timber sales the present 
system of disposal, in my opinion, needs considerable revision and re-organization. The 
system of selling in standing coupes, and cutting and clearing by contractors is both 
waseful and uneconomical. 

If it were possible for cutting and clearing to be carried out by contractors under 
forest supervision, and for saw mills and timber-seasoning plants to be established at 
selected centres in the various forest circles, the full market value of each species of 
timber would be realized. Such mills might be controlled by the Forest department or 
by private agencies. In proximity to these centres, wood-working concert could be 
started by private enterprises for the manufacture of whatever commodities the timber was 
best suited for. The success of these concerns would be ensured by the supply of seasoned 
timber available, which is the most essential item in any wood-working concern. 

The natural process of seasoning is, in my opinion, the least satisfactory in India 
owing to the extremes of climate. From the forest timber-conversion and seasoning 
dfepdts seasoned timber in scantlings would be available for supply to timber dgp6ts run 
by managing agents, in selected centres, from whence users could obtain satisfactorv 
supplies as required. The saving in freight on bulk would also be considerable. ^ 

Many existing indMtries are severely handicapped by this lack of seasoned timber 
and manufacturers are forced to import seasoned timber for purposes for which Ii^' 
timber is equaUy well suited if available in a similar condition. In the case of the 
BareUly furniture trade its markets are limited by the supply of seasoned timber hpin« 
unobtainable. uerug 

The establishment of a commercial forestry section in the Forest department is 
essential for dealing with these matters. The increased revenue which would accrue 
from this system of disposal, and the industrial development made possible warrants its 
establishment at an early date. 

In the snb-Himalayan tracts steam tramways for the collection of timber at the 
main conversion-d6p6ts are practicable, and would considerably facilitate the collection of 
material. 
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The concentration of special. kinds of trees ia both practicable and necessary for the 
nltimate success of any special wocd-working industry. Thus in the Bhabar tracts the 
afforesting of Haidu timber referred to demands special attention. This timber will, in 
my opinion, eventually be in great demand for turnery work, for which purpose it is 
eminently suited. By such concentration,' the supply of raw material within workable 
limits would be ensured. 

X. — General. 

In the wood-working industries the only chance for any development is by the 
direct conversion and preparation of the raw material in the forest as advocated above. 

Until the supply of raw material of a standard quality is ensured, there is little chance 
of development in any branch. 

Nearly all wood-working industries offer facilities in India owing to the wealth of 
raw material in the forests, the relatively cheap labour, and the demands of the country. 
Their development is undoubtedly retarded by preventible causes, already enumerated in 
section V and IX. 

Taking as an example the manufacture of bobbins, made entirely of wood, required 
by Indian jute mills, the Bengal jute mills alone require bobbins to the value of 
Es. 16,15,000 yearly. Eor this work approximately 820,000 cubic feet of timber are required 
representing a demand of one cubic foot for each 8-4 acres of forest in the Eastern and 
Western Circles of the United Provinces forests. Considering that suitable timbers are 
available and that branches of over 15" girth can conveniently be used in the manufac- 
ture, the demand for raw material does not appear prohibitive to the success of this 
industry. 

Similarly bobbins to the value of Es. 15,00,000 annually are required for the cotton 
silk, and woollen mills of India. ’ 

The value of raw timber required by the local Bareilly furniture industry amounts to 
Es. 2,00,000 yearly, the limitations of this industry being caused by the lack of seasoned 
material, which is practically unprocurable at present. 

Not only would the establishment of these industries in the Indian forests create an 
economic demand for forest timbers and thereby increase the revenue of the Government, 
but it would provide a lucrative investment for capital, and create an enormous demand 
for skilled Indian labour, thereby turning the expenditure on technical education, into a 
national investment. 

Obal Evidence, 3rd November, 1916. 

How long have you been in this country ? — For the last five years. 

Can you givens shortly your experience before you came out to this country ?— From 
my seventeenth year I was an apprentice with a firm of builders. Then I intended to 
go into business with relations, but owing to depression in the building trade I later took 
up lecturing in building construction and its allied subjects. Finally I took up manual 
training and building construction specialising in woodwork. Then I decided to go 
abroad. I was appointed by the Secretary of State in September, 1911. I have experience 
in the manufacture of furniture, general woodwork, turnery, and the development of 
minor hydro-electric schemes and power. I was sent to take charge as Principal of this 
school. ^ 

You are working under the Director of Industries ?— Yes. 

I notice that you have given us opinions on the duties of the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence and you have given us an account of what the function of the 
Irade Journal should be and what the other publications of the Government ought to be 
Bke, what the policy of the Forest department should be. But do you not think it would 
have been better if you had left these remarks out because most of them, I find are quite 
general in character, and have no details that will help ns to go any further than the 
general opinions we have ourselves. For instance, take this 'Paragraph ; — “ Technical 
experts engaged by the Local Government should be under tht'tontrol of the Director of 
Industries. They should be recruited by the Imperial Government on terms likely 
to prove satisfactory to both Government and the expert concerned and their emoluments 
be made consistent with their work and position in India. " There is no particular 
experience of yours that helps you to give that statement as one of authority ?— Generally 
no. Personally. We never thought that it had any particular and personal application. 
In the case of my assistant, too, who has been working here now, this school is practically 
provincial, and we are doing experiments here for other provinces as well. But only a 
small salary is given. That applies equally to all the Europeans that come out in technical 
work. 

The Director of Industries can put before the Government or before us any matters of 
that sort ?— Yes. ^ 
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It would not be necessary for you to give an opinion as to how the department, as a 
whole, is to be treated seeing that you have been in it for only five years ? —No. 

Again, as regards this statement: — “Judging from the receipts of the Forest 
department from limber sales the present system of disposal, in my opinion, needs 
considerable revision and reorganisation”. I do not know what experience you have 
had of the Forsit department. I am unable to obtain supplies for any woodworking 
industry. 

In what way do you apply for supplies? — At present we indent on the Forest 
department to supjtly departmentaily through the contractors to us, but that is an inde^ 
for small quantities. 

Do you apply for these things yourself or th’ough the Director of Industries ? — Myself- 
The Director knows what we want. 


Do you think it is wise to leave everybody to purchase on his own account in a 
department in this way ? — We have to submit a statement to the Director of Industries of 
the expenditure monthly. They are submitted after the expenditure is incurred. 

How much timber do you buy in a year? About 6,000 or 7,000 cubic feet, that is 
about 7,000 or 8,000 rupees. We are limited by our budget. We get this timber from the 
local Forest department. 

After doing that for four or five years, do you think it is sufficient to give an opinion 
on the policy of the Forest department? — I am in touch with all the trade. I know the 
difficulty of all the manufacturers in woodwork in getting seasoned timber. We get very 
goo 1 timbers but cannot get them seasoned. If we have the timber conversion scheme and 
seasoning plant, in the forests a lot of Indian timber, now burnt, can be made to yield a 
good source of revenue. I went through the scheme with the Forest Engineer and he 
approved of it. 

Will y on tell us in a little more detail what work is done in this school, what your 
curriculum is, what kind of student is taken in, etc. ?— We try to attract students educated 
up to the 8th Anglo-vernacular class, but we have not been able to enforce that standard 
because we cannot get sufficient students of that standard of education to take up this kind 
of work. We do not get students with sufficient education to take advantage of the instruction 

educated for that. If we get better educated people, they can 
take books from the library and study them, and also take advantage of the English periodicals 
which _we get, and keep in touch with modern improvements and methods, and at the same 
time it will lead to a uniform standard for admission to the classes. Students who 
have read up to the eighth or ninth class would be more efficient students. Those who have 
read up to that class who would be able to read elementary English. Educational hand 
work, as I have stated in my evidence, or the preliminary technical school, is the real 
solution to the question. The brain has to be trained, and educational hand-work does 
It 1 he cure would be to give them this preliminary technical education, and draft them 
into the specific work, such as furniture making, or any other branch of wood work or 
technical work of a skilled nature. ’ 


You mean to say that the course of six years that you are now carrying on is practi- 
cally useless ?-— No. Jhisisa vast improvement on what has been,- but it can be very 
much improved by getting hold of better raw material to start with as students. 

^ worthwhile giving the kind of instruction you are giving here, for six vea’-s 

if you are not getting the right kind of students? I think it is. ^ 

be better if you had your school in two distinct types, an elementary 
school at which a vernacular boy would read up to the fourth vernacular class and learn 
the work required of a good idllage carpenter so as to improve the village carpenters not 
by the tens or twenties, but by the thousands, and a few more who might have education 

til are otherwise intelligent enough to become master carpenters, and ultimately 

in the iuniorthiS vear%h?„ only eight students left at the end of last yea; 

troubles. Out of these eight, three iXlas" 3'eat and five te i'n TelnTm 
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sons are capable of earning anything and helping the family, they are kept at home. 
Those of his sons who are not sufficiently intelligent the carpenter wants to put into the 
class. If you run an artisan’s class you get hold of the rubbish as it were, attracted by 
the stipends offered. 

Has anythino- been done to get hold of the sons of the village carpenters ?— Nothm| 
is done. At present we have distriot boards in this province who have been asked 
to nominate scholarship holders from their districts and they endeavour to get the sons or 
artisans, so that these men can get a training in the school and eventually go back to 
their own districts and improve their methods. 

These hoys sent by the district hoards go through the six year’s course?— At present 
they are admitted into the junior class, which is for three years, after which they can 
leave if they like, or go on to the senior class. 

Will they be allowed to operate the machine tools? — That is a specialised line. It 
is not part of the six years’ course, although in those six years’ we teach them to use the 
most useful machinery — one or two machines which will do for small industries. We 
have not done anything to give a general machine training. 

What is the origin and exact significance of that specialized course ?— What kind of 
men come to it, in what way are they distinguished — the machine tool class ? There are 
no educational qualifications required of them. They should kno ,v hlaeksmithing, or 
woodworking, but that is not imposed as a rale. This class has been established only 
from last August, and I cannot give any opinion on it. The idea is to train a wood- 
working mechanic such as you cannot get in India at the present time. 

I have seen hundreds of these men working much more complicated machinery at the 
Jubbulpore Gun Carriage Factory, without any training but that given in the factory 
itself? — Yes. If we compare the output with that of an Europoan shop, 3 ' on will find 
probably it is only about ten per cent, of a European shop output. 

Have you been to Jubbulpore ?— Y es. 

Have you seen them making gun carriage wheels ? — Yes, They are quite good, bat 
they have European supervision. 

But you never get anything until you train a better class of men ? — We endeavour to 
train these men If the forest scheme comes in, saw mill-hands would be required, and 
unless skilled labour is available they would be hopeless. 

By the saw mills that may be erected by the Forest department ?— The people here 
are anxious to get machinery so that they can develope a larger trade. 

It is hopeless to attempt fo ran machinery without a mechanic to keep it in order. 

Y on have been only five years and the course is six years, so you cannot tell us 
what the effect would be of this experiment ? — I can only tell you from the students who 
had been through the training and are now working. They demand more wages and are 
getting them. 

What does the school cost hero ? — About Es. 37,030 yearly. 

Is that the net cost or total expenditure ?— -Total expenditure. 

Any receipts against that? — I do nob remember the exact amount. lean give you the 
figures if you like. The net cost would be about Es. 30,000. This is for 7 1 students. 

No doubt, you will have t 3 make your representation with regard to your own 
pay and your assistant^ pay through yo ir own department, through the Director of Indus- 
tries. — We cannot undertake to give an opinion on that matter as a special case. We 
are only using these inspections and points of evidence for the purpose of getting samples 
sufficient to give us an idea of what the general policy may be of the Government, As to 
a particular case we could not possibly express an opinion, because a lob of things, personal 
and local, which we cannot enter into might have to be considered. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Cwrrimbhoy. — You complain of prohibitive rates of interest 
on the loans you attempted to raise for small woodworking busiuessss for stulents of 
the school. From whom did you attempt to raise these loans? — Turough the local Bank. 
That was in the case of studeuts who had uudergoue the j inior course aul wished to start 
business. One of them wanted to start a business, and attenptei to raiso a loan, but the 
bank said they would charge 10 per cent, interest. 

What security did you offer — -land or property ? — The student’s property — land. 

IVill you please tell us why the Government refused aid to open a superior furniture 
business? — I cannot. Government said that this was nob an original inlustry but an lu- 
dustry well developed in Bareilly. Government did not appreciate that the whole of Bareilly 
trade was rather second class, and people who wanted good stuff were not going to Bareilly . 
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CoDEequently we wanted a superior class of trade here. We have very many more 
orders than we can possibly deal w’ith. We must have some superior development capable 
of taking on these orders. 

Can you outline a definite scheme of Government assistance? — A workable scheme 
has already been sent through the Director of Industries. It does answer a definite scheme 
of assistance to these people. 

Why do you debar private furniture business from the scope of the supply of 
machinery of Government on the hire-purchase system? — I do not. You saw in this 
morning’s visit to Messrs. Yakub Khan’s shop three machines lying idle. They could not use 
them because they have not got the mechanics. The existing firms have every facility for 
coming here or sending their relatives. 

The private furniture maker produces the same kind of furniture as you make here ? 
No. 

Suppose he makes the same kind of furniture, will you debar him?— No, if he has 
sufficient training. 

Y'ou want the people who work here only to be assisted by the Government ? — People 
ought to be trained, and should take the trouble of being trained before they are assisted. 
Those who have working capital have not the skill, and a man who is skilled has not 
generally got the working capital. 

The man who makes the same furniture, you do not debar ?— Government might buy 
from them too. 

Yon say that the boys you get here are not good material. Yon want boys who have 
been educated up to the 8th standard? — Yes. 

And then come up here for six years? — Yes. With better education, we might 
possibly reduce it. But six years is a ridiculously short course for cabinet making. 

Do you think you can get these boys without having feeder schools? — We might do 
if assistance in education is offered. In elementary education if you have as optional 
subjects-— practical science, drawing, ori manual training, you find the students take 
Sanskrit. I want that the students sh ould be moulded for this course. 

You want elementary feeders for these schools ?— Yes. 

Why do not the sons of carpenters come up here?— Woodwork is an hereditary 
trade in Bareilly. When they are little boys they go into the business with their fathers. 

I was going to ask you a question on that point, whether or not the six years^ 
course deters them from coming here?— No. We have a special two years’ artisans 
course. It is a course specially for artisans. We started this two years’ course assuming 
that the artisan was partly trained, and that probably he might come here to improve his 
knowledge. We only get men who are useless in their father’s shops. 

Still he gets 12 to 14 annas in the ordinary way ? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Y ou have spoken of the necessity for a higher 
standard of general education among students who should be admitted into your school. 
^ ould it not be an advantage if in the elementary coarse manual training and drawing 
were taught as a part of the general system? — Your six years’ course might then be 
reduced to three years ?— That would bo much better. If be had manual training in the- 
schools that would practically do away (assuming he has begun from the kindergarten study) 
with two years. 

You have advocated elementary technical schools. Incase the primary schools are 
supplemented, by what are called supplemental technical schools, where instruction in 
drawing and manual work forms an essential part of the course, then your course can be 
got through in three years? — Four years — the whole course. The student’s brain will 
Lave been moulded. If educational handwork is taught it will mould the braiu to deal 
with practical problems and tackle them quickly. 

In that case you can divide your course into two sections, higher and lower. The 
lower course can turn out good carpenters who can do the ordinary work that is done in 
the country, and the higher course can turn out master carpenters? — Yes. The junior 
course serves that purpose. Students go through the junior course where they have 
a grounding in all the principles. From there he can turn to any branch : he can go 
to his village as carpenter or anything else. He has got a sufficient grounding to apply: 
the principles to any special use. A senior course man does more specialised work 
he is able to undertake office furniture, shop fittings, higher class furniture, etc. 

In that case these higher students would serve as teachers in the elementary schools ? 

Yes. Eventually they might serve. Our main object is to turn out good workmen. The 
greatest demand is for workmen. 
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Y ou have advocated a general system of technical and general education. For that 
purpose you require men who had been trained to take up manual work. Those students 
can serve as teachers also ? — They could do. They will have to be specialised. Selected 
ones will turn out as teachers. 

You have found it an advantage to maintain relations between your school and the 
local industry ? — Yes. We have, and they have found advantage. 

Do you have any occasional meetings to discuss what work you are doing in order 
to improve their work ? — Every manufacturer can come here as often as he likes and 
when he likes and ask us questions. He can have demonstrations given on any point. I 
go and inspect the work for them. It is a lot of work for me. I supply the working 
drawing and explain it and get them to see the scientific principles on which the thing 
is constructed. 

They are willing to utilise your advice ? — They are very keen. One or two of the 
older firms think we are a kind of Government concern setting up in opposition to 
them, but that is not the case with all and the prejudice has practically died out. They 
come here very freely, and I spend a good deal of time with them and I can see the 
influence of it in the things they are making. 

You have advocated that Government might aid industries in initial stages. But 
suppose you had industrial banks which would be willing to advance loans to new 
industries on easy terms, would you even in that case advocate Government rendering 
direct aid to'industries ? — No. If Government is behind them they have an incentive to 
fall back. If a district bank is financing them they will put more energy into the concern. 

If you have co-operative credit banka to assist industries, similar to those which 
assist agriculture, at low rates of interest, then you think your object will be served 
so far as small industries are concerned ? — We only want to get it established. We have the 
demand. No doubt about that. We simply refuse orders. Orders are coming in and we 
cannot comply. We are attempting to give instruction to the local manufactures person- 
ally as regards the orders that come in but it is a difficult matter to get them done satis- 
factorily with such a limited staff as we have here. 

Hon’ble Sir R. Y. Mookerjee. — Your assertion here that you could not get capital is 
based upon the exceptional case of one man?— Yes. 

People giving money, apart from Government, must have some confidence in the man 
whether he is capable of managing the industry ?— Yes. 

It is not the intention of the school that every man turned out from this school should 
have a separate industry of his own ? — No. 

If they are qualified they may be employed by bigger firms? — Yes. But in one or 
two cases, for instance in the development of superior trade, we have got to establish some 
concern on distinct lines. 

It is said in the questions sheet that the answers required of a witness should be from 
his practical experience or knowledge. Most of your answers are, however, your own 
views. You only tried to raise capital for one of your students and, for some reason or 
other, you failed. You cannot say that you have had experience in raising capital ? — No. 

You have been to Calcutta, Bombay, andSibpur? — I have seen Sibpur Technical Works. 

They have two different classes ; one upper subordinate class and another artisans 
class. The artisan class get paid for the work they do ? — Yes. 

Do you do such a thing? — Yes. 

Do you think that will encourage poor fathers to send their boys to the school ? — Yes. 
I have sent a scheme to the Government through the Director of Industries to encourage 
students after they have finished the elementary course, to go into the senior class. The 
scheme is that, for all work they do of a practical and useful nature, they should be paid 
50 per cent, of the value of that work, as we train them on modern lines, some provision 
should be made to give them a start when they leave the school with modern 
appliances, and 26 per cent, of the value of the labour is retained by the school, from which 
the students will eventually be supplied with tools and appliances. It is not yet sanctioned 
by Government., 

With reference to your complaint that you cannot get seasoned timber from the 
Forest department, are you aware that large cabinet-makers get wood and season it 
themselves without asking the Forest department to season it? — The Forest department 
has control of the timber-supply. 

As a rule, cabinet-makers and builders get teakwood from Burma and they season 
their timber. They cannot expect the Burma Forest department to season timber for them. 
Some wood wants five, six or seven years’ seasoning. The Forest department cannot 
season wood which would satisfy you ? — No. 
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All that you can expect them to do is to supply wood? — No. Decidedly not. By 
the time you get it from the Forest department the loss is 25 per cent. If there is a 
scientifically-constructed drying kiln, it will dry the wood in ten days instead of three 
years. It would be better if we have wood dried in seven or ten days and put on the 
market in a seasoned state in sawn scantlings ready for manufactures. 

You were an apprentice in a building firm in England. Did they not season their own 
wood? — ^You had not any wood seasoned by the supplier? — Timber merchants season it. 

Not the Government department? — No. I have seen the wood-working shops in the 
United Provinces. 

y ou have not been to Calcutta, and you have not seen any private wood-working 
shops ? — I was confining my attention to this province. For instance several of the small 
firms 1 had been to in the United Provinces were using their machinery for making 
boxes and packing cases. I am not criticising the work of these people. In the case of 
the Calcutta wood-working businesses they are able to obtain timber in sawn scantlings 
partly or wholly seasoned. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — .With regard to loans do you suggest that there should be Govern- 
ment control? Are, you prepared to accept Government control for such loans? 
—Government control if the works are financed by Government j or under Government 
supervision. 

In your evidence you use the words “ demonstratiou section ” attached to “ central 
technical institutions.” I want to know exactly what you mean. Is the Bareilly Carpen- 
try School, for instance, to be considered a central school or a pioneer school ?— Even- 
tually it will be a central school, but it is not yet. The district schools will be affiliated to 
this and have a course of two years only. These I would call minor technical schools. 

Where would the demonstration section be ?— Take for instance bent-wood. No bent- 
wood furniture is made in India to any large extent other than with bamboo. We have 
the Austrian and Canadian bent-wood furniture — that would be a pioneer section for 
experimental work and training of people for doing that work. 

So that a pioneer and demonstration section are practically the same? Yes. The 

pioneer section would be as regard new industries, In the demonstration section, the 
time would be devoted to learning everything that is possible on a machine or group of 
machines so as to make him capable of operating and getting a full outturn from such 
machinery. 

What’you would practically propose is the introduction of educational handwork as 
a compulsory subject in all elementary schools in every district ? Yes. 

Then we have the central school and there is a further course ?— Yes. Educational 
handwork simply aims at a general, all-round development of knowledge. The central 
school 18 for specific training. Educational handwork is an extension of the Sloyd 
system. The Sloyd system is raiher limited in its scope, being one of the earlier forms 
of educational handwork. 

You suggest technical libraries attached to central schools. Would it prove an 
advantage to have public technical libraries anywhere ? — For specialisation in certain 
branches. We do not want libraries here for any subjects other than those taught in 
this school or directly concerned with this work. ' ° 

With regard to the supply of wood, do you think railway freights hamper the 
supply of wood ?— They severely hamper the trade of the country. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.— Did you get any definite instructions as to the policy you 
should pursue in the school ?— No. The development of this scheme was left in my hands. 

You were given a certain amount of money and you submitted your proposals 
from time to time and got the sanction of the department ? — Y es. Pronosals were sent 
up to Government for the allotment of funds. ^ 

And there has been no definite policy, or have you had a perfectly clear and 
definite policy which yon are working up to ?— I have a very definite policy— that of 
developing the woodworking industries. 

The school was originally established in Bareilly to help the local people ?— Yes. 

You said in answer to one question that the school has not been a local school 

but a provincial school, and even that it deals with questions outside the province ? 

That 18 in the matter of experimenting on timbers and giving advice. 

Is it the intention to keep the school at Bareilly auxiliary for the toaching of 
furniture-making,or has there been any discussion regarding the manufacture of other 
woodwork ?-A8 a matter of fact you are doing it in one case because you are consider- 
ing the question of making bobbins, toys, etc.? — Yes. 
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The question of making agrieultufal implements has never come up? — Yes, it 
has. 

The manufacture of country carts ? — That has also been discussed ? 

If you had to develop on these lines yon would want a blacksmith’s shop? — We 
have a blacksmith’s shop. We should need European supervision. It is impossible to 
develop the wood-working business without that. 

Do you consider that Bareilly is a suitable centre for the development of the manu- 
facture of first class cabinet-work ? — We have the wood here. We have labour, skilled or 
semi-skilled, which can be made capable of doing high class work. We have good supplies 
of raw material and cheap labour for the development of trade. 

You say it would be better to have students trained in a manual training school 
first. But is it a practical suggestion that you should have elementary manual training 
classes all over the country ? — Yes. It may be attached to this school. 

What would be the cost of equipment of a manual training school ? — I could not 
tell yon offhand. The whole plans and details for a model centre in Bareilly were sent 
up to Government but owing to financial stringency it was held over. 

What is the cost of the equipment of such manual training schools proposals as 
have been sent up to Government ? — About Rs. 4,000. 

Do you want two or three elementary manual training schools in Bareilly to serve 
as feeders, or should they be scattered all over the country ? — They should be scattered 
over the country. This will be a model centre. The equipment of the small primary 
school would cost about Rs. 120. That would be suflieient for the feeder school for 
district schools. It would give the student a certain amount of practical training. 

Would you reduce the course of instruotion to four years? — Yes. Provided stu- 
dents had undergone a preliminary technical course or a full course in educational hand- 
work. 

What is the ordinary period of apprenticeship in England for carpentry or 
cabinet- making ? — How it is now often reduced to five years. It was generally seven 
years before. 

Y ou have drawn attention to the fact that carpentry is in great diflficulties on 
account of want of seasoned wood ? — Most of Bareilly trade is carried on with unseasoned 
wood— practically green stuff. Of course the material sells, but after some time is 
useless. It condemns the trade. 

Is there any satisfactory method of seasoning wood which may be suitably 
adapted for timber here ? — Y es. 

Have you proposed to establish it here ? — No experimental work has been done as yet ; 
but at Dehra Dun the Forest Economist is getting an experimental modern plant. 
I am trying one of my own design. In America the Forest departments have these drying 
plants. They are universally used. It has been suggested that it is desirable that the 
Forest department should undertake to provide better seasoned timber ? It is absolutely 
necessary. The saving in freight would be very considerable. 

It would be a great advantage, not only to be able to secure seasoned timber, but to 
have it converted into scantlings ? — Yes. 

And establish timber yards in places like Bareilly where scantlings should be sup- 
plied ? — Yes. 

How much money has been spent on this school, (1) capital, (2) annual charges ? — I 
cannot tell offhand. I shall be glad to supply the information to the Commission 
afterwards. (Witness subsequently sent a statement showing capital outlay on buildings 
and plant at ihe Carpentry School, Bareilly, as follows : — ) 

Rs. 


Buildings ... ... .. ... ... 73,095 

Plant, including tools and machinery ... ... ... 41,945 


You say that the approximate net yearly expenditure would be Rs. 30,000 ? — Yes. 

From what area do you draw your students locally ? — From a much wider area. It 
is representative of the province now, since the District Boards send students here. 

It does not go outside the province? — No. 

What class do they come from ? — Are the students themselves interested in carpentry ? 
They come from several classes not particularly from the carpentry class. 

You are the Principal and you are under the Director of Industries ? — Yes, 
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And there is no local advisory body ?— We have a local advisory committee. They 
are advisory, and can condemn a proposal which they do not think fit, beiore it goes to 
Government, or otherwise express their opinion on it. They are non-technical men. I 
submit the resolution with my reasons for it, and the committee consider it and pass or 
condemn the resolution which is sent up to the Government through the Director of 
Industries, who makes his remarks on the resolution. 

Who is the Chairman ?— The Commissioner is ex oSficio. 

Do you find that your recommendations are often modified by the advisory committee ? 
—No. Up to the present they have not been. But it depends largely on whether the Com- 
mis.sioner is favourable to it. The Director of Industries is a member of the committee 
and expresses his opinion at the meeting. If there is a difiference of opinion, generally 
the Director’s opinion carries more weight, because of his superior technical knowledge. 

y ou make a report annually ? — Y es. 

To the advisory committee ?— .No. To the Government through the Director of 
Industries. 

Is that submitted to the adviso.'-y committee ?— No. 

You say that fully 60 per cent, of your students have been failures. You do not 
explain what you mean by failures ? — They are unfit. A man must have a certain amount 
of ability to become an artisan. We w^eed them out at the end of one month or three 
months. We do not get the student who is best suited to take up this sort of work. 

When you say that the failures have been 60 per cent., do you include those who are 
weeded out in that way ? — They would be included. But we do not weed out the whole of 
that 60 per cent. ; about 40 per cent, of that number remain on, but they can never be 
considered likely to be very successful workmen. Of those who take up the junior course 
ten per cent, would be successful. Some of them drop off. If attention is paid to the 
selection of candidates for industrial work, we should not have so much trouble or so 
many relative failures. We had 81 applications this year for 15 seats, and we held a 
simple examination in elementary arithmetic and elementary drawing to fill up the seats. 

Can you gauge the success of the school by other students of the same districts being 
drawn to it ?— One student brings in his brother or his relative. That was the ease in this 
year’s admissions. We have four brothers of former students in the classes formed 
this year. 

Y ou consider an apprenticeship system impossible as regards carpentry. But from 
your five years’ experience in India in carpentry, do you think that, if there were a 
number of available workshops, an apprenticeship system or technical school system 
would be better ? — A combined system would be better. 

If the shops were available you would like to send your students for a year to the 
shops ? — Yes. 

You would do that after the completion of their course here ?— Yes. After the 6th 
year. In the workshop the whole of the time is devoted to one subject, bub in the school 
a certain amount of time is devoted to one subject and a certain amount to another and 
so on. No technical school training can produce a finished craftsman. 

Do the students pay any charges at all ? — Y es ; nominal fees varying from 8 annas 
to Es. 2-8 monthly. 

Nothing in the nature of scholarship ? — Scholarships are awarded to one-fifth of the 
number at the rate of Rs. 4 per mensem in the junior classes. They are tenable monthly 
and awarded- on merit The scholarship is awarded to the most deserving student each 
month. It involves a little more work, but from experience, it seems to me to be more 
satisfactory. 

That only applies to the junior course? — In the senior class there are two 
scholarships ; one of Rs. 16 and one of Rs. 10 a mouth. The present size of the class 
is limited to five. The scholarships are awarded ou merit. 

I think you said the junior course is three years ? — Yes. 

You also told the President that if the elementary schoojs had a course of manual 
training two years could be cut off? — Yes, 

Are w'e to infer that one year would do if there were such manual training ? One ' 

year would not do. I assume one course following on the preliminary course and that 
course would be of four years’ duration. Now the junior course or the elementary 
course to some extent performs the function of a manual training course. Part of it is 
spent in drawing and other subjects which would be taught in a manual training course. 

You mean two years out of the six years’ course ? — Yes 

Six years’ course turns out what are called highly skilled workmen ? — Yes. 
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Cabinet-makers ? — Yes, as far as is possible under present conditions. 

Very different from a village carpenter ?— Yes. 

How long would it take to turn out a village carpenter ? — Two years. 

Do you find your students show any special aptitude in drawing? — Yes, At first 
they do not, because they do not seem to appreciate anything at all of a practical nature. 
But when we have had them a year, they seem to real! e drawing as something to be 
used, and they take a greater interest in it and try to master it. 

Yon had some experience of teaching in England ? — Yes. 

Do you find any greater aptitude for drawing there?— Greater aptitude in England, 
It is considerably greater, not from an artisoio point of view perhaps, but from a 
mechanical point of view. The reason is that in England the ordinary class of person who 
eventually becomes a skilled mechanic has had a certain number of mechanical toys 
during his boyhood, whereas an Indian has not i;ad this advantage. That seems to be the 
real reason for it. 

Supposing you had a large number of village schools in carpentry all over the country, 
at what part in your course would you consider you could turn out suitable teachers for 
those schools ? — Six years. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart. — How much approximately can the ordinary Bareilly 
carpenter earn monthly ?— Eupees 20, 25 or 30, if skilled. 

Have you any indication at all as to how much the average student who passes out 
of your school should be able to make ?— Rupees 35 to 40, but no students have yet 
completed the full course. ^ 

Can you increase the number of students here at all considerably without increasing 
the expenditure on the school ?— Yes. We can, but we are limited. We are full now. 
We cannot increase the size of the classes without detriment to the teaching owing to* 
O’jr limited accommodation. ° ° 

An education that costs Es. 35 a month for six years is a fairly expensive education ? 


Did yon introduce the present course ?— I introduced the six years’ course. There 
was no systematic course at all before ; there was no such school. One complete course 
has not yet been finished, and it is impossible to judge of the practical results of the 


You are improving the eflicieney of the workmen ? Yes. 


Are you getti^ a better class of students too ? Do the local workmen come to vour 
evening classes ?— Yes. We have evening classes. The local workmen come to them in 
increasing numbers. Last year we had so many that we had to stop admissions. 


Is there any special difficulty in the manufacture of bobbins ? — As regards the 
manufacture of bobbins, there are suitable woods here. The students who pass the course 
here will be able to handle the machine for manufacturing bobbins. I have seen manv 
machines that have been thrown out of order owing to unskilled handling. ^ 


Witness No. 6. 

Me. Nand Kishore Ka(^ee, RarHster-af-iaw ; Member of the Board of Industries 

United trov%nces ; Director and Honorary Manager of the District Co-operative 
Bank, Limited, Bareilly ; co-operated Director and Vnce-C hair man of the Go-opera- 
tive Furniture Workshop, Bareilly ; and Member of the United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

Wkitxen Evidence. 

The Co-operative Furniture Workshop of Bareilly, a limited liability co-operative p 
society of carpenters) IS an institution which aims at organising and developing the well- 
known furniture industry of the Bareilly District in the United Provinces. As far as I 
know, this is the first attempt in these parts to manage a non-agricultural industry on 
co-operative lines. Bareilly is an important centre of furniture industry and goods 
valued at several lakhs are exported yearly to all parts of Northern India. There are 
over a thousand families of carpenters in the town itself but there are hardly any who 
own a decent business of their own or who can command capital. 

The local firms are therefore owned by big capitalists who are not carpenters 
themselves. The carpenters, who are employed by the furniture merchants, work under 
the contract system under which they get advances from their employer or emplovers and 
in return have either to supply them ready-made articles or have to work at their 

10 
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workshop on terms imposed by their employers. In order to keep control over the 
workers, the furniture merchants generally have recourse to Act XII_ of 1859 (Breach 
of Contract Act) under whose provisions a worker may be sent to jail for his failure to 
comply with the agreements made by him with his employer. Obviously the conditions 
under which the carpenters have to work are most oppressive and the middleman 
commanding necessary capital makes the best of his opportunities; and, as generally is 
the case, the evil efPects of capitalism are visible here also and the carpenters are victims 
to all the evils of poverty and degradation. 

It is needless to say that the system of making advances has a demoralising effect on 
both the employer and the employee. This has, on the one hand, tempted the creditor 
firms to unduly press the debtor workers and on the other hand, the debtor workers to 
cheat their employer creditors. In Bareilly this system has been so much indulged in by 
both of them that it has now become a living scandal. Many hard-earned fortunes have 
been ruined and many honest wage*8arners have had to live all their lives in slavery on 
account of this system. The carpenter, however, is in the worse plight and the industry is 
deteriorating, since the work turned out under the contract system, especially when the 
worker cannot count upon getting more than his living wages, is necessarily slipshod and 
clumsy. 

In order to ameliorate the condition of the carpenters of Bareilly and with a view of 
improving the furniture industry, the idea of a co-operative concern suggested itself to 
the local co-operators and having been approved by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces, the Co-operative Furniture Workshop was registered in April, 1913. 

The membership of the workshop is confined to the carpenters resident in the Bareilly 
District and the number of the shares is limited to 1,000. The value of each share is 
Es. 50, which is payable in fifty monthly instalments of Re. 1 each. The necessary capital 
is lent by the district bank at 9 per cent, per annum. The members receive piece wages 
and are allowed to engage their own labourers. 

After a deduction of one-fourth out of the annual profits, the byelaws allow a dividend 
at a rate not exceeding 10 per cent, on the paid up value of shares and a bonus proportional 
to the amount of wages earned by the members during the year. Also a certain portion is 
set aside for the encouragement of education amongst the children of carpenters. 

The workshop is managed by a Board of Directors, six of whom are shareholding 
carpenters and two are co-operated members nominated by the directors of the district bank. 
The chairman of the board of directors is one of the shareholders of the district bank. 

The Principal of the Government Carpentry School of this place is one of two co-opera ‘ 
ted directors. His advice is bound to be very valuable on technical matters and may lead to 
improvements in the methods of work and the education of members in better and more 
artistic designs than those obtainable in the market. 

Although a little loan business is permissible by its byelaws, it is not a credit society 
in the exact sense. On enquiries made in the beginning it was found that a credit society 
could neither benefit the carpenters materially nor assist them in improving their efficiency 
and skill, and what was really wanted for them were favourable conditions of w‘ork rather 
than cheap credit. 

To meet this end in view the chief aim of the society is joint production and sale so 
that the carpenters may not only realise the economic gains obtained by their joining it, but 
feel the moral gain by being made their own masters and earning independent wages. If 
these ideas become prominent as the society grows, the members are bound to feel real 
interest in their craft and this will certainly lead to all-round improvement in the furniture 
industry of this place. 

A carpenter, or any artisan for the matter of that, who works under the system in 
vogue here cannot have any inclination to master the improved methods of work. In 
Bareilly there is no regular or definite system of instruction either in carpentry or its 
allied processes of veneering, staining, and polishing. Varnishing is of inferior quality 
and the knowledge of drawing does not exist at all. Usually a carpenter’s son begins 
to work with his father as soon as he is able to handle the tools and gradually picks up 
a little knowledge until he is considered worthy of some wages ; and I believe such is 
the case with many other artisans all over India. However, this want is supplied by the 
establishment of the Government Carpentry School here and it is hoped that in times 
to come it will exert a very powerful influence in improving the furniture made here 
both as regards design and finish. The local Carpentry School is no doubt a very useful 
institution in its own way, but it is beyond its functions to perform what a co-operative 
society can do. It is only in a co-operative workshop that one learns to appreciate the 
value of approved improvements in the method of his work not to speak of his material 
and moral gains. 

As said above, the Co-operative Furniture Workshop draws its capital by means of 
loans from district co-operative bank at 9 per cent, per annum. These loans amounted 
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to Ks. 23,560 on the 30th of June last and the share-capital of the society amounted to 
Rs. ] ,259 on the above date. A very largo portion of all this is sunk in the building, 
stocks of finished articles, and raw material. 

The pernicious and unbusinesslike system of making advances is entirely discouraged 
and the members are paid their piece wages daily. The raw materials are purchased by 
the society and stociied in their own buildings. The finished articles are sold to the 
general public by the society at prices fixed by the committee o fdirectors ; and the articles 
are always not made to order and number of finished articles are stocked on the premises. 

There are innumerable difficulties in the working of a society like this, the chief of 
which are the following : — 

1. First and foremost of these relates to the education of members of the society, 

be it of carpenters or of other artisans. The prejudices of the members 
and their want of business habits are the chief causes which make the 
task of organisers extremely difficult. The traditions of the Indian masses 
are the result of a very slow evolution and to educate them in the co- 
operative principles which to a certain extent contravene those traditions 
is not by any means an easy matter. However, this is a question which 
concerns the co-operative department and need not be discussed here. 

2. The second difficulty is that of management. Since the manager has to be 

the master and servant of the society at one and the same time, his position 
is a difficult one. But this is bound to be minimised when the manager 
and the directors both have realised that their work lies towards the good 
of the concern and that alone. This is also a question which may best be 
left in the hands of co-operators for solution. 

3. The other difficulties, which are peculiar to the co-operative societies of 

artisans alone, are the cost of management and the marketing of finished 
articles. 

To meet the requirements of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the societies of 
the nature of this workshop have to keep elaborate account books and stock registers. 
Consequently the cost of management in a co-operative concern is heavier than what it 
is in a non-co-operative firm. The establishment of the Co-operative Furniture Workshop, 
for example, consists of a manager, an assistant manager (a carpenter foreman), an 
accountant, a stock-keeper, and a few coolies. The expenditure on establishment and 
contingencies alone in this institution amounts to about Rs. 2,000 yearly. 

The marketing problem is the greatest of all difficulties. In a workshop like this, as 
all the members work daily on the promises, the society’s amount of supply is sometimes 
far in excess of the demand and a large stock of finished articles gets accumulated sooner 
or later. While in non-co-operative firms there is very little chance of such an incidence 
because they can regulate the number of their workers according to the market of 
their goods. 

In view of the last two difficulties a co-operative concern like the Furniture Workshop 
usually requires larger capital to carry on the business than what is required by a non- 
co-operative merchant and the profits made by the former are comparatively not as large 
as earned by the latter, who having made advances to his workers, is able to impose terms 
favourable to himself ; while the wages received by the members of a co-operative society 
have as a rule to be on a liberal scale. As an instance the profits of the workshop may be 
cited in support of this view. Last year’s net profits of this society amounted to Rs, 571 
only. After providing for the statutory reserve the balance of profits was just enough 
to suffice for the distribution of dividend on the shares and bonuses to members and 
nothing could be provided for bad and doubtful debts or for depreciation of large stock of 
finished goods which has already accumulated. Considering the large capital that is invested 
in this business, the profits are surely not satisfactory. 

With all these difficulties the Co-operative Furniture Workshop has done fairly well 
during its short existence. Some of the members have already begun to learn business 
methods and habits, although it is sometimes very difficult to induce certain number of 
them to look further ahead than to-morrow in their own economic interest and they are 
apt to migrate at intervals. Some of them have also realised that they have a direct 
interest in the prosperity of their concern and that the effects of any success of the 
workshop would reflect on their own individual prosperity. 

The position of the manager was indeed very difficult in the earlier stages. The 
directors were unable to distinguish their position as workers and as individual members 
on the Board of Directors and they could not tolerate the supervision and control of the 
manager whom they knew to be their servant. However, a little tact and feeling of loyalty 
on the part of the manager has greatly minimised the chances of friction. The directors 
have also learnt toleration and the workshop is now working smoothly without any friction 
whatsoever. 
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As far as the co-operative character of the society is eoncerneu, it has attained a certain 
measure of success. The progress which it has made on its material side is also hope- 
inspiring. It has considerably extended its market and its sales during the year ending dOth 
June last amounted to about Ks. 1,000. The marketing problem remains as yet nnsolved. 
In spite of our constant endeavours by way of advertisements and exhibition of our articles 
in fairs and at yearly co-operative conferences of these provinces, a somewhat heavy stock 
has accumulated which may prove something of an incubus. 

As regards the improvement of the industry, I am willing to confess that the work- 
shop has been able to do very little. When the society has established a sound financial 
business, it will no doubt turn its attention to improvement of processes, workmanship, 
and designs. It is as yet a question to be decided whether it would pay the society to do 
really high-class Mork for which the market is not very extensive. However, the work- 
shop has not been slow in combining the higher-grade work with their ordinary cheap lines 
of chairs, tables, etc,, for which there is a large demand all over India. 

By what I have said as yet about the workshop, let it not be concluded that I feel 
pessimistic about the success of a co-operative society of artisans. But my position, 
speaking from industrial point of view, is that unless a co-operative conemn of this nature 
is placed in a position to compete on equal terms with the non-co-operative establishments 
and to sell its finished products without much delay, it will not help much in improving 
the industry, however successful its activities may become on its material side. 

My suggestions for the removal of difiieulties which have been mentioned above will 
bo found.in another place (paragraphs on Government assistance) and they are equally appli- 
cable to each and every society of the industrial classes if started on the lines of the work- 
shop. 

In my opinion there are possibilities of large developments if co-operative societies 
could be encouraged for any of the following industries : — 

1. Totton-weaving industry of Moradabad and Tanda. 

2. Lace-making industry of Agra, Benares, and Lucknow. 

3. Blanket manufacturing industry of Muzaffarhagar. 

4. Durrie-making industry of Agra and Bare'Tly. 

5 . Brass and copperware industry of Benares and Moradabad. 

fi. Dyeing and calico-printing of Lucknow and Farrukhabad. 

7. Silk industry of Benares and Azamgarh. 

As far as [ know, it is a usual practice with almost all the industrial classes of these 
provinces to take advances from the middlemen dealers and I believe the conditions under 
which they work are more or less similar to those prevailing in the furniture industry of 
this place. Therefore all the abovementioned industries, if worked co-operatively, will 
have to be protected against the unfair competition of non-co-operative firms. 

The organization of co-operatiye societies for the above industries should be on the 
lines adopted for the furniture workshop of this place with such modifications as the local 
circumstances of a particular trade may necessitate. I am not in favour of starting 
purely credit societies for the artisans. So long as the artisan is not saved from the present 
ruinous system of advances from middlemen, the supply of cheap credit to him is more 
likely to demoralise than to benefit him. The primary object of the society should be to 
teach the arti-an fa work for himself independently of the middlemen, thereby creating in 
him a real desire to take direct interest in his crafe. This will ensure better work and 
greater advantages leading to improvement of the craft and economic gains of the crafts- 
man. Ac the same time I am of opinion that, for an industry which has lost ground by 
reason of very unequal struggle between the hand power and machine-power, the eeonomi- 
expedient of supply of cheap credit should by all means be adopted through co-operation. 
For example, the hand-loom industry can be largely assisted by encouraging credit socie- 
ties of the weavers in places like Moradabad and Tanda. 

Since a co-operative institution like the worksliop works under some disadvantageous 
conditions, as pointed out above, I do not think that any aid given by the Government to 
such institution would in any manner compete with existing, or discourage fresh private 
enterprises. On the contrary, I am of opinion that Government aid to co-operative estab- 
lishments will not only place them in a position to tide over the difficult situations in 
which they are likely to find themselves, but will furnish them means to compete with the 
non-co-operative establishments on equal terms. 

I am not in a position to express any opinion on the question of Government aid to 
non-oo-operative enterprises. But I have to suggest a few methods of giving Government 
aid to the existing or new industries worked on co-operative lines. I am well aware that 
Government has never taken financial responsibility for the co-operative movement except 
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on two or three exceptional occasions. In putting forward the undermentioned sugges- 
tions, therefore, it is not my intention to urge that the Government should depart from the 
policy already laid down. Co-operatively every enterprise should be self-supporting and 
self-contained, but for the sake of industrial'advancement of the country, for various reasons 
set forth above, it is essentially necessary that some special concessions — monetary and 
others — be granted to those co-operative institutions which aim at development of parti- 
cular industry. 

Following are the suggestions which I put forward for sympathetic consideration of 
the Government : — 

1. In order to afford opportunities to co-operative institutions to sell their 

finished products without much delay and to avoid heavy accumulations of 
tlieir goods, the Government should guarantee the purchase of their pro- 
ducts by those of their departments which require them now and then. 

2. Since the co-operative enterprises borrow their capital from -the district co- 

operative banks which as a rule cannot lend them on less than 9 or 10 per 
cent , the Government may advance them money at 4 per cent, for purL-hase 
of machinery and plant or for constructing warehouses and other build- 
ings necessary for carrying the industry. No co-operative concern of the 
nature of the workshop can well afford to sink large capital in machinery 
and buildings borrowed at high rate of interest charged by the district 
banks. 

3. Any facilities for the purchase of raw materials and some concessions in the 

shape of supply of those which are under the control of the Government, at 
slightly cheaper rates than what is charged from the contractors, wdll go a 
long way in protecting the co-operative establishments against unfair- 
competition. For instance, in the case of the furniture workshop, some- 
thing should be done in the way of direct purchase of their timber from 
the Forest department aud Government should see that it is sold to them 
at a little lower rate. 

4. Where there is in a place a technical school and a co-operative enterprise 

dealing in the industry taught in the school, full opportunities be given to 
the co-operative institution to make full use of the expert advice. A 
certain amount of co-ordination between the school and the society will 
also prove of great value. To bring about the desired results the follow- 
ing means should be adopted : First, the Head Master of the school 
should be deputed to supervise all the work turned out by the society and 
be recompensed by the Government for doing this extra work; secondly, 
all those orders which are received by him through the Government officers 
for the Government offices should be placed with the society ; and lastly, 
the members of the society be allowed to have free access to the factory 
of the school to see the working of the machinery and the technical methods 
of the different processes of the industry. 

The Government has already recognised the necessity of the development of co- 
operation among the industrial classes and the co-operative department is, in every way 
encouraging the formation of societies amongst them. The help which the Government 
has been given to industries and the sympathy with which it views the activities of co- 
operation lead me to hope that, when co-operation and industry combine with each other 
for the purpose of commercial and industrial advancement of the country, the Govern- 
ment will not grudge these small aud modest concessions in spite of the prevailing finan- 
cial stringency ; and I feel sure that they will greatly help the cause of minor industries 
in India and will enable the co-operative institutions to bear the shocks of financial 
failure with great endurance if misfortunes ever create any shocks at all. 

In the capacity of honorary trade correspondent, I have had several occasions to 
send the Bareilly furniture to the emporium of village industries at Cawnpore for the 
purpose of display and sale. To judge by the orders received through the emporium, I am 
convinced that the emporia of this nature would serve a very useful purpose in assisting 
the minor industries of India. I am, however, of opinion that they should be opened in 
almost all the big cities of the country. One at Cawnpore is hardly enough for the whole 
of these provinces. I would suggest the opening of a few more in these provinces, viz., at 
Allahabad, Benares, Lucknow, Agra, and Bareilly. The question of management’ of 
these is not at all difficult, at least in these provinces. At all the places mentioned abo ve 
one or two honorary trade correspondents can be found to look after their business under 
the guidance of the Director of Industries. Another suggestion I have to make in this 
connection is that the emporia established in different provinces of India should have an 
inter-connection with each other for the purpose of exhibition and sale of the products of 
their provinces. The emporium of one province need not confine its business to the indus- 
tries of its own. 

(Mr, N. K, Kacker did not give oral evidence.) 
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LUCKNOW. 

Witness no. 7. 

Mb. P. H. Swinchatt, Principal, Government Technical School, Lucknow. 

Written evidence. 

Technical aid to industries. 

Q. 19 — 20. — A demonstration factory for pressed metal- work w'ould help estab- 
lished industries which at present are compelled to purchase imported parts to 
complete the work they are doing. I have in my mind the lamp industry at Delhi, which 
would be greatly assisted if a good pressed burner could be made in the country. A 
demonstration factory for this work should be established in the place where the industry 
to be assisted is now carried on and in this instance should be Delhi. The opening of a 
pioneer demonstration factory to make copper and brass sheets would help the metal 
utensil manufacturers in the United Provinces. 

Assistance in marketing products. 

Q. 31. — Industrial exhibitions are useful in introducing materials and tools to 
prospective buyers who are engaged in industrial work and who are on the look out for 
improved machines and equipment, as the advantages claimed could be practically 
demonstrated, but I do not think they are of any great assistance to encourage the open- 
ing of new industries. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Q, 45.— -fa) To improve the workman’s efiSciency and skill generally the first thing 
to be done is to try to make him more ambitious and give him increased pay for better 
work. General education will greatly improve matters and with the aid of technical schools 
workmen will become more intelligent and efficient in every way. When an increased 
number of properly equipped factories are established and worked on thoroughly up-to- 
date lines with efficient supervisors it follows that more skilled men must be the result. 

To help this forward special demonstration classes could be opened in established 
workshops or in existing technical schools where specialised instruction by English ins- 
tructors (actual workers) could be given in the processes which now are not efficiently and 
skilfully done. Only promising workmen should be selected for this special training and 
prospects of increased pay must be definitely given for better work. Factories should be 
asked to submit samples of work as now made and also samples of work done to the 
required standard, so that their requirements may be known and instructors know exactly 
what is to be done. 

ip) With the increase in the number of oil and steam engines it would be a help 
to all industries employing power if more men were available with the necessary know- 
ledge and experience to do general repairs when required, also in many districts there is 
no facility whatever for having repairs done at all. If a demonstration factory were 
opened where this class of work could be properly done and at a reasonable cost, men who 
have worked as mistries or workmen could be deputed to the demonstration factory so that 
they could be instructed in this class of work. A demonstration factory of this descrip- 
tion could be attached to an existing technical school, but it would require a separate staff 
for its operation. 

Q. 46. — I have trained apprentices in the Engineering workshDps which I had 
charge of before 1 came to India in 1900. These were in machine shops, fitting shops 
and pattern-making shops also in the drawing office. 

Q. 47. — Students who have completed a course of training in a technical school are 
more fitted for responsible positions. 

Q. 48. — Apprentices in workshops should be allowed to spend, say three half days a 
week in technical schools where they could receive theoretical instructions and also general 
instruction in workshop practice that cannot be given in the workshops in which they are 
apprenticed. 

Q. 49.— I have had a night school working at the Government technical school, 
Lucknow, since 6th April, 1908. Instruction is given in the following subjects : — 

English, vernacular, practical Workshop arithmetic, dimension sketching and mecha- 
nical drawing. Also the workshops are open for men to gain experience in the working of 
modern machines, tools, etc., and power plant which they have no opportunity of doing at 
the workshops in which they are employed. There are at present 72 on the rolls, all of 
whom are employed in local workshops. 

Q. 50 . — Industrial and technical schools should be under the control of a depart- 
ment of industries through an officer with technical experience. 
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The Education department should be in touch with industrial and technical schools 
so that a good type of student can be influenced to enter these schools. If technical 
schools could attract a smarter type of student much better results would follow. 

Q. 51. — Properly equipped technical schools with as good a trained staff as can 
possibly be obtained are necessary for the training and improvement of supervisors and 
skilled managers, at the same time these classes of men are born, not made, and for 
technical schools to have effect very careful selection would be necessary so that the right 
men are dealt with. Broadly speaking, if better supervisors are to be made, then it means 
that those now working must be kept up to their work more strictly by the ones in 
anthority over them and in time this will result in work being more efiSciently done and 
better supervisors being available. If this is to be supplemented then it could, in the case 
of supervisors of workshops, be done by the establishing of demonstration factories, which 
could be worked on thoroughly up-to-date lines ; at the same time, this system would be 
rather of the “ hot-house ” variety and would, to a certain extent, be a very difficult pro- 
blem to make a commercial success, as men after going through a course or say having 
worked in a demonstration factory for a prescribed period would have to be found employ- 
ment. This could, to some extent be, avoided by deputing men already employed, for a 
course of instruction to the demonstration factory, but this would be in many instances 
inconvenient to their employers and probably would be difficult to arrange. 

Q. 52. — The only assistance that supervisors, managers, and technical experts of 
private firms require to study conditions and methods in other countries is to be "iven 
opportunities to do this. Personally I think it will be very difficult to arrange for this- 
moreover, it is necessary to work for lengthy periods in factories in which special methods 
are to be studied and to do the actual work before any good can follow. 

Generally speaking, I should say that better results would follow to the industries of 
a province in which several private firms are engaged, by the deputing of a Government 
official to study conditions, etc. in other countries, as by doing this all the firms could be 
made to benefit. If the expert of a private firm were to do this, it is questionable if the 
full information would be given to opposition firms engaged in the same industry. 

Q. 63. — When firms are assisted by Government in any industry, they should be 
required to take several apprentices and agree to their receiving a proper training. 

Obal Evidence, 4th Novembeb, 1916. 

President.— 1 notice in your evidence that yon suggest the opening of a pioneer 
demonstration factory for the making of copper and brass sheets. Do yon think that 
will help the metal industry in the United Provinces ? Where would yon suggest one 7— 
It might be in Lucknow. The nature of the idea when I made a suggestion like that was 
that utensil goods manufacturers find a difficulty in getting sheets of the proper gauge 
and if they could have a mill in which to have sheets rolled I thought it would be a great 
help to them. ° 

Do you think this should bo done at Government expense by the establishment of 
a demonstration factory ? — A demonstration factory, I take it, should be opened by 
Government. Of course, I do not know whether any private firm would open a factory 
of this description. I do not suppose they would. If you take a trade like the lamp 
business you want sheets, and if you have a mill for making brass sheets it would be 
very useful, 

y ou will have that factory run on commercial lines as nearly as possible ? Abso- 

lutely on commercial lines. 

Could you give us some idea of what the organisation will be like ? What staff you 
will get and what capital you will lay out ?— That I could not say. 

Your experience of trade apprentices in engineering workshops was, I understand 
before you came to India ? — Yes. Not in any workshop in India, because I have spent 
the whole of my time in India in Lucknow. ^ 

c! u industrial school ? — It was called the Government Industrial 

School until about two years ago when I got the name altered to Government Technical 
School, 

What was your object in changing the name from ‘ industrial ’ to ‘ technical ’ ? 

To repr^ent more clearly the purpose of the school. One day, some years ago, a man came 
to the school and enquired what had all the boys done to be sent here, he being under the 
impression that it was a sort of reformatory. I thought that the name ‘industrial ’ was not 
the right one for the school, hence I wanted to change the name so that the work of the 
school would be more clearly known from the name. 

Have you in your mind any clear distinction of what an ‘ industrial ’ school is and 
what a ‘ technical ’ school is ? — In England an ‘ industrial ’ school is a penal school. It 
is a reformatory school. 
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You have no other distinction? I wanted to give the school a better name. Train- 
ing of a higher grade is given in a technical school. 

In relation to another question as to the relation between the Department of Educa- 
tion and Department of industries, you say that the education department should be in 
touch with industrial schools. You do net use the word ‘industrial ’ in the same sense ? — I 
simply put the word ‘ industrial ’ because you have it down in your questions. 

What do you mean by the department of education being in touch with industrial 
schools ?— The whole of mv object in writing like that was that I want a better 
type of boy to be influenced to join technical schools. The type of boy that 1 want is one 
whose age is not more than, say, sixteen. I prefer fifteen when he comes to the school. 

He should pass at least the 7th or 8th class. Then if a boy of that sort attended a school 
and completed the course of instruction in the prescribed period of three years, it would 
bring him to 18 or 19 when he left the school to start his practical apprenticeship, his 
apprenticeship being for two years. That would bring him to 20 or 21 by the time he 
completed this period. At present we get students coming to the school with a scholar’s 
register in which their age is put down as 15 or 16. The real age is probably 20 or 2l. 

This year a Government order was passed thit no ages could be altered. In certain 
exam i nations they want their ages reduced. In others they want their ages increased. 

It is possible, or has been possible up to the present time, for a boy whose age was put 
down (let me say a year or two too old or too young, to go to the Inspector of Schools with 
a horoscope and have his age altered. I w'ant the ordinary schools to lead up to these 
schools, 

They should actually advocate the boys to go into these schools ? — I want them to let 
the boys know that there are such places as technical schools and that there is a certain 
advantage for a boy who is prepared to work well. 

In what way precisely must the education department keep in touch with this 
school ? — All I want is for the other schools to arrange to allow some of their good boys 
to come to this school after completing the 7tb or 8th class instead of keeping them to go 
on to the matriculation standard. This is the whole object that I have in view. 

Would it, in any way, help your object if there was a little more manual training 
in ordinary schools ? — If manual training was introduced into schools it would help. ^ 

Have you got any other suggestions of that kind ? — We have already suggested to 
the bead-masters of local schools that picked boys should be brought round to visit the 
school periodically and see what is being done. 

Would you prefer a boy to complete his training by going out-of-shift classes or 
evening classes, or you would prefer to send him to a college of engineering for 3 years ? 

— By out-of-shift classes the point that I put down there was more in connection with a 
workman, not a boy. I meant the men themselves so that they could get an opportunity 
of doing work in a proper way. 

Which is the most hopeful way of obtaining a man who is fit to be a manager ? — It is 
difficult to say where you can get a man from. No amount of university training will 
make a manager unless the man has the tact and ability and is naturally gifted for a 
manager. 

What system would you prefer as the most hopeful one to discover the right sort of 
man ? — The point to be considered is that, if a man has had a certain amount of experience 
in a factory, the people under w’hom he is working can tell whether he can handle men at 
all and can tell whether he is really the right type of man to be given the opportunity to better 
himself. 

You would really prefer a workshop system accompanied by well-developed evening 
classes ? — I should call it out-of-shift classes. The part I wanted to make clear is that, if 
men have to be improved in the methods of their working or the way they arrange things, 
they could be sent to a demonstration factory where they could see how things should be 
done ; that was the opportunity I thought that would do some good. How it is going to 
be worked is another matter. 

I understood that in the Bombay Technical Institute there was a system by which 
students were given marks for the quantity of work done. Do you think that is practic- 
able in any way ? In a technical school you have not got the time to show boys how to 
do work quickly. If you show them how to do it correctly you will have done as 
much as it is possible to do. The whole of the practical work that a boy gets in a 
technical school is equal to 18 months workshop practice in India. Marks are given to 
students for the work done during the year. 

Do you think that it does a boy any barm to be working slowly for three years ? — He 
has to learn to do a thing and in starting to learn to do the thing he could not but "do it 
slowly. The whole thing in connection with the work of the school, as regards getting 
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them to do things quickly with the work in the shops, is that if they are to do things quickly 
it means a certain amount of repetition work. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — You have been out here for 15 years ? — 16 years exactly. 

In the beginning you M'ere under the Director of Public Instruction ? — Yes. 

In regard to the development of the institution, did it take place when under the 
control of the Department of Public Instruction or later? — It has been developed since 
1907, since we had some money given to us. 

Who was responsible for the lines on which this institution has developed ? — The 
Committee of Management of the school. 

Did you submit your plans and did they approve of them or [did they initiate a 
scheme ? — I suggested the things and the Committee approved them. 

Yon propose the establishment of demonstration factories for copper and brass 
sheets. Where do you propose to geo your raw materials for this factory ? — They have to 
be got from somewhere. Probably imported, which would not be difficult. The point 
from which I looked at it is this. Suppose you have in the country 8 gauge sheets^or 
10 gauge sheets it would be a great benefit if these sheets would be rolled and made into 
thinner gauges. That is one of the great points in the whole thing. 

Do you think it would be a commercial proposition? — It is simply to help the in- 
dustries in the province. I do not want an immense plant, but a plant simply for making 
brass or copper sheets that would help the utensil manufacturers in the province. 

The object of this school is to train mechanics, pure and simple. Is it not ? — It is to 
train men who will be able to take charge of the mechanical side of a small factory. I 
should call them something better than mechanics. I would give them a training which, 
if they have got the right stuff in them, would enable them to become engineers in 
time. 


You want to train such a class of men as can be put in charge of small pumping 
stations ? — They are doing it now. 

Is there a considerable demand for your men ? How many do you expect to turn 
out? — No. In a very few years at least 18 or 20 annually. 

I>o you look to the development of industries in the province to absorb these men? 
— I hope that the industries will absorb the lot. 

Have you got in these provinces a system of school final certificates?— Yes, but I 
do not know much about it. 

Is that the class of boy whom you want to get into your school ? — The question of 
age comes in. If a boy can get a certificate by the time he is 16, let him come in. I do 
not think a boy can get the school leaving certificate by 16. I may be wrong. 

Have you got any boys who have attained to this standard? — They are all below 
that standard. I want as good boys as I can get. The more they know the better, pro- 
vided they are not too old. 

As regards the question of teaching the boys, do you give them any repetition work 
here ? — It is not actually a repetition work. We try to teach them to work accurately. We 
have done repetition work last year in connection with munitions and we got boys to do 
more work than what an ordinary workman woulddo. We have not got time for repetition 
work in the ordinary school. JEigliteen months’ experience is absolutely insufficient. Did 
you find repetition work a valuable training ? Not very much as general experience has ■ 
shown. 

Would you advocate introducing a certain amount of repetition work so as to enable 
these boys to acquire a certain amount of dexterity ? — I think the repetition work and the 
dexterity should not be attempted in a technical school. It should be left to the workshop 

part. 

Are the students able to appreciate experimental work on the steam engine ? — A 
few of them, not all. Fifty per cent, of the boys in the mechanics class are able to take 
full advantage and appreciate the opportunities given to them Tuese boys after they have 
served their two years will get great benefit from it. 

Is there any danger of trying to do too much in that direction? — We are not attempt- 
ing to do too much. Our aim is that they shall really have a good grounding for the 
second class engineer examination. 
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Dr. E. Eopkinson.— Y on want to give men training in various branches of engineer- 
ing as distinguished from training to be a skilled artisan in some particular mode, e.g 
a driller or moulderl? The idea is that I want to let a boy who is taking his three years 
get a knowledge of doing general work, that is to be able to make the easting of an 
engine bearing to fit that bearing up and to be generally a handy man. We do not 
specialise in any one direction and do not make them only turners or smiths. 

Do you contemplate that the boys that leave you will be compelled to serve as 
apprentices?— Every boy is compelled to serve a period of two years before he gets a 
certificate. 


Where ? — In the railway shops or in the Cawnpore factories. 

Do you keep in touch with the boys ? — Till the end of two years and after that as 
long as we possibly can. 

Afterwards do you give them help ? — We give a scholarship of Rs. 8 a month to each 
boy \> ho leaves the school during his apprenticeship. The minimum pay that he receives 
is Rs. 20, Rs. 12 from the employer and Rs. 8 from the Government. Many of the boys 
receive Rs. 25 a month from their employers. 

These are selected boys? — Boys who complete the course of the school successfully. 

At the end of the course a certificate is given ? — Yes, only when the employers say 
that the boys have fulfilled the conditions and worked satisfactorily. That certificate 
allows a boy to sit for the second class engineer examination. 

When the boys go to the railway workshops are they moved from one shop to 
another ? — They go into the machine shop, the fitting shop and the erecting shop. They 
will not put them in the power house. 

What becomes of the boys afterwards? Have you any record? — The school has 
so far turned out only two batches. Records are kept. 

How long ago? — This year and last year. They are doing weU. 

I'endo not make any attempt to turn out draughtsmen ?— The committee have 
suggested that we should not turn out draughtsmen, so we cannot. 

Suppose you got a boy who is clever in this line ?— There is no great demand for 
draughtsmen in these provinces. 

Are any fees paid at all ? Is there any entrance fees ? — There are fees for every 
class except the oil engine driver class and the automobile driver class. There is 
no entrance fee except the entrance fee into the hostel and the caution money that we 
take and return. The fees are very small ranging from eight anna.s to one rupee a 
month. 

Do you find that private engineering shops are ready to take the men as appren- 
trees?— I had six apprentices to place this year and had openings for thirteen. 

When was the school transferred to the Director of Industries?—! do not think it 
has ever been transferred. The post of Director is an extra post that has been recently 
created, ^ 


Is the annual report sent to the Committee of the school ?— It is sent to the Director 
of ludustries. 

How often does the Committee meet ?— Twice last year, 

ho is the chairman? — The Director of Public lustructiou or the Director of 
Industries ? 

You simply lay the schemes and recommenlatioas ?— Yes, they decide upon them 
and make recommendations. lu. 

Have you any relation with the School of Art and with the School of Carpentry at 
Bareilly c Eo connection whatever except when there is mutual help to be given. 

Is your idea of the object of demonstration factories to give the men knowledge 
of the commercial side of things ?— A demonstration factory is a factory in which tL 
number of workmen will exceed the number of apprentices. A technical school is like a 
factoy with loO apprentices in it and 6 or 7 workmen. In the demonstration factory you 
would have more workmen than apprentices and work would be done commercially. 


What is to be demonstrated ?— Whatever they are making. 
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Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Do you think that it is advisable to have 
closer relations between the technical school and the trade ? Personally I think that the 
head of a technical school has plenty to do without bothering about the selling of the stulF. 

Do you think that, if a lower grade feeder school were established in connection with 
the school, you could get the proper boys you want ? — A single feeder for the school would 
not be sufficient. We want the pick of the boys from the general schools. 

Where do you generally send the boys to the railway workshops? — This year we 
sent them to the mills at Cawnpore. Have the Committee of Management any experience 
of the matters that are brought before them ? Yes, there is the Loco. Superintendent, the 
Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department, and the Deputy Commissioner. I 
could give you a list of the members of the School Committee. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Mcdaviya. — What was the nature of the work that you w'ere 
doing before you came out to take up this appointment ?— I had charge of a factory at 
home in which we made engines, lathes, machine tools and chocolate machinery and axle 
machinery, aud did general repairs to iron w'orks and local factories, also I had eight 
years experience of teaching workmen attending evening classes in Birmingham. 

You think that Lucknow will be a suitable place for the opening of a pioneer de- 
monstration factory for making, copper and brass sheets ? Have you compared the amount 
of metal work done in Lucknow and Benares? — iSlot in the least. 

You have suggested that Government should aid industrial enterprises. But do you 
not think that, before giving any aid to any undertaking, Government should publish pro- 
posals for starting it, and see if private enterprise will take it up? — Most decidedly. 
Government is not to do anything if there is anybody else willing to take it up. 

You think it would be a good thing if Government published proposals and showed 
how a particular industry could be worked profitably? — I suppose it would not do any harm. 

Yon have said that general education will greatly improve matters. Do you think 
that if drawing and manual work were compulsory subjects in the general course that 
would greatly facilitate the imparting of technical education ?— Most decidedly, yes. 

You drew a distinction between technical and industrial schools. Did I understand 
you to mean that a technical school is that in which instruction is imparted in the principles 
of science and art applicable to an industry and that an industrial school is one which 
teaches the practice of any trade or industry later on ? — The difference I mean to draw is 
this. You can call that an industrial school in which subjects like blacksmithy and carpentry 
are taught and a technical school is one in which something more advanced is taught. 

You are clearly of opinion that the theoretical portion should be taught in a technical 
school? — Yes. It caunot be taught in an Indian workshop. 

You have spoken of the advantage of putting industrial schools under the control of 
the Department of Industries. Don’t you think that the present system under which you 
are working is better. — What I meant by the Department of Industries is the Director of 
Industries. I say later on that the Education department should not be cut adrift. 

Has your experience of the working of your school been sati.sfactory, i.e., the school 
being under the Director of Public Instruction, and the Director of industries being a 
member of the School Committee ?— It has worked quite satisfactorily. 

d hen you are in favour of continuing it under the control of the Director of Public 
Instruction ? — As it is at present, that is my idea. 

Do you mean to say that no amount of training will qualify a man to be a manatrer ? 

I mean to say that provided the man is born, the school will help to complete the business. 
The school will nob be able to do anything unless you are starting with the right kind of 
student. 

Do you know that, in the higher technical schools of Ja])an and Germany, they have 
trained a large number of men who are managing industrial concerns ? Yea. 

In regard to the study of foreign methods you think it will be very difficult to arrange 

for sending out technical experts of private firms to study foreign methods ? Yes, I think 

it will be difficult. I do not think that the time has really come for that Men must do 
the work themselv es as much as possible. Little can be gamed by studying foreio*n methods 
without actually doing the work. ^ ° 

Do you think that a want of this nature can be met by keeping in touch with teehni- 
■cal journals ? It helps very little. You are not going to create really efficient men by 
issuing a periodical. 
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Y ou are opposed to sending men to foreign countries ? — If you send a man from India 
to England to study any industry, you will find that people are not very willing to help 
him. The man has got to do some job himself to learn anything about it. 

You would leave him to work out hia own way ?— If he wants to learn to do a thing, 
he has got to go and get a job and do the thing himself. 

Do you think that a good knowledge of English ia of primary importance ? — The 
more English they know the better. 

Do you not think that students who have passed the middle vernacular examinatiott 
with some practical knowledge of English wi'l be very suitable students ? If the English 
is very weak it will be difficult for them, 1 do not think they can get on without it,. 
Fersonally I would not fail a boy for not knowing English well. The more English 
he knows the better, 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart.— Are your ex-students able to get employment 
easily? —This year I have got three students, who have completed their apprentice- 
ship. One is employed as a drawing master on Rs. 30 and they have promised him Es. 50 
next year, one boy has applied for a job in Agra, and the third boy has got work with his 
own relations who are opening a mill at Muzaffarpore, I think. The difficulty is this and 
there is no getting over it. When a boy has finished his apprenticeship he should con- 
tinue to go on working even at low wages simply to get experience until his employers do 
not want him to leave. AYe have not got to that as yet. 

They were not really fit for employment?— 1’hey were fit but these boys ought to- 
accept lower wages to gain experience. 

Where do they come from ? — From other parts of India as well ? This is definitely- 
put down in connection with the school. \ye do not want to take them from other 
provinces. They must have been resident in these provinces for at least three years. 

Are there any similar schools in other provinces ? — I do not know. There may be 
in Bombay. 

Are your classes full up ? — Wo have got the full complement that we are allowed to- 
take. We have admitted 25 boys this year, — 

What is the total ?— One hundred and forty.nine altogether. 

Are the candidates in excess of vacancies? — In many of the classes, except the junior 
classes. The candidates are not of the right sort. They are too old. 

Do you have to teach English ? Did we not see a dictation class ? — English is taught 
and it is a big advantage in knowing it. English is not taught in the mechanics classes,, 
only in the junior classes of the school. 

With reference to your answer about the correlation of the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Director of Industries, what you mean to say is that 
you found it successful in the case of this school? — Yes, as far as my experience goes 
everything has gone on nicely. The whole idea that was present in my mind when I 
spoke about it was that the Department of Education should help us to get the proper sort of 
students. I did not mean anything more than that. 

And this is where you think that really the connection of the Director of Public 
Instruction might stop ? — So far as I am concerned, yes. 

Sir D. J. Tata — In answer to one question yon said that you hoped that industries 
will absorb all the men that leave you. Are you in touch with employers as regards 
their wants of men who are techcically trained? Do employers know that you have 
got men trained in a certain way and do they come to you and ask you to supply artisans 
who might be useful? Would you not like to have some relation with employers ?— We 
keep a register of the boys out of employment but there have beeu so few boys turned out 
by the school so far. I want to go to all the factories personally and see the type of man 
they want. That is going to be done. The Director of Industries is also in touch with 
employers. 

In your Advisory Committee are there any employers of labour ?— There are M» 
Prag Narain Bhargava and the Loco. Superintendent and the Director of Industries. 

They know the class of men whom you turn out and provide openings for them ? 

Yes. 


Is there any overlapping of activities in the Bareilly school and your school ? — I do 
not know. There should not be any fear of overlapping in connection with this school. 
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It is possible only in the case of wood work but this is being practically limited to pattern- 
making here. 

Do you think it would be an advantage to impart some technical education in primary 
schools ? — No, but after boys have finished the primary schools. 

Do the students who work here get any return for some of the work? Do they get 
the proceeds of the sale of the products they make ?— I paid them varying wages when 
they were doing munition work — from two to eight annas a day. 

If there is a system of paying them for some of the work, would not that tend to 
attract more boys to the school ? When you come to consider that the boys come into the 
lower classes, what work can they turn out ? — They cannot do very much work but we 
give boys scholarships to help them to attend the school and work and that will make up 
for the wages. — But there are not very many of the artisan class attending the school. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — How should these demonstration factories that you 
refer to be run? — It would be on absolutely business lines. 

Will it not interfere with private enterprise ? — I have not troubled myself about 
private enterprise at all. I was looking at it from the point of view that if you want to 
improve a man working in a particular industry and if the existing factories would not 
do it and there is shown to be a demand, then demonstration factories should be established. 
They would not interfere with private enterprise. I have not the slightest idea whether 
private enterprise should or should not open demonstration factories. 

Are the boys who come to the school able to understand sufficiently lectures given 
in English ? — Yes. 

Is it possible for the Indian lads like those you have here to follow your lectures and 
to take full advantage of them ? — To get over that difficulty at present in this school, we 
take boys who have studied up to the 7th or the 8th standard. Still we supplement it with 
vernacular and get along. 

Is it not your idea that they will be responsible officers afterwards? — No, these are 
not all going to be managers. 

Don’t you think that after these three years they should get some education in 
mathematics or in a technical school or engineering school? Yon have to depend a good 
deal on the boys themselves. If they want to get on they must be self-taught, after 
leaving the school, while working in factories. 

Will not the master of the school be able to say in that case whether a boy is the 
right type of person to get ? — The man in the factory irust know. The factory conditions 
in India are so difficult and that is one of the reasons why I want to take them out of the 
technical schools before they are too old. 


Witness no. 8. 

Hon’ble Mb. C. F. de la Fosse, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces. 

Wbitten Evidence. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Q. 49.— A few day schools have been opened for short-time employes, notably at the 
Woollen Mills and at Messrs. Cooper, Allen’s, Cawnpore. 1 have not seen either of these 
two schools but from reports received from inspectors I gather that the progress of scholars 
in the three Be. in their own vernacular is fair. At the latter some object lesson teaching 
is also given connected with leather and leather work. The children of factory hands can, 
if they so desire, attend ordinary primary schools in the neighbourhood of their homes. The 
department believes that elementary education would sharpen the intelligence and broaden 
the outlook of artisans and so make them better workmen ; but I doubt whether employers 
generally, whether Indian and European, share this view or would, without some pressure, 
be willing to test its correctness. They are a little afraid of the consequences of a purely 
literary education however elementary. Their objections can sometimes be overcome by 
adding to the course of instruction some object lesson teaching along the lines of the 
industry which the children are destined to pursue. 

There are night school classes at the technical schools, and at times they are well 
attended by workmen and at times attendance falls remarkably. But on the whole they 
are appreciated. The better workmen learn, besides reading and writing, to draw parts of 
machinery and to read and work to sketches and they are often interested in seeing np-to- 
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date machines at work and in studying their operations. Other night schools, started by 
private agency, give instruction mainly to the servant class and to employSs in shops. 
They are to be found in most of the big cities. Some teach a little English, which is said 
to be very helpful in getting certain kinds of employment, but moat confine ihemselves to 
the vernacular. College students under the influence of ‘ social service leagues ’ oocasion- 
ally give their services gratis as teachers in night schools of their own founding but such 
efforts are ephemeral. The Department has endeavoured to encourage private effort in 
starting night schools, but has too often found these places degenerating into cramming 
establishments for boys whose progress in ordinary schools during the day has been slower 
than their parents could wish. Except in the cold season few persons, after the labours of 
the day, are ready to attend school in the evening to acquire a literary education. I am 
inclined to think that night schools for teaching the three Rs. should be left to private 
effort to establish. Assistance from public revenues could be given, when it was found 
that they would meet a genuine need, if developed and improved. They should of course 
be open to inspection by the local inspecting staff. 

Q. 50. — Lord Morley dealt with this question when communicating his orders on the 
proposal of the Industries Commission which met in the United Provinces in 1907 (vide 
his despatch No. 110 of 30th July, 1909). He decided against placing industrial schools 
under the control of an independent industries department. Doubtless he was influenced 
in coming to his decision by the failure of the South Kensington Science and Arts 
Department when it was |independent of the Board of Education. Experience in the 
United Provinces has confirmed the soundness of this decision. Since industrial, or as 
they should more appropriately be called technical, schools cannot do their work properly 
unless they combine general with technical education, and as an industries department 
cannot be expected to be familiar with all the details of general education, e. g., subjects, 
standards of instruction, courses and text-books. A director of industries is not able to deal 
satisfactorily with questions relating to such points or to the recruitment of scholars. The 
best arrangement is inspection by the industries department and general control by the 
education department. The technical schools in the United Provinces are under the * 
management of committees which can very well look after their interests, should 
questions of local concern arise. The Director of Industries is a member of all Govern- 
ment technical school committees. I attach a note showing in detail the way in which the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Director of Industries share in practice the control 
of the Government technical schools between them. Institutions, like the so-called 
weaving schools, which are concerned only with teaching trade accomplishments mi^ht well 
be left to the Director of Industries to manage. ° 


General official administration and organisation. 

Q. 60 — Having had experience of a Director of Industries, who was an expert in 
technical matters and of another who was a business man, I should give my vote for the 
latter. A non-expert official would seem to me to be likely to be positively dangerous in 
such a post. Indian administration has suffered quite enough already from the brilliant 
amateur. Expert opinion is, I presume, competent opinion derived from practical 
experience. No one man can possess it in regard to industries generally : but business 
training 18 of much wider application and is valuable in considering whether what is being 
produced is, all things considered, worth producing as a ‘business proposition. ’ Technical 
knowledge is in the case of a director of industries, not so indispensable ; for such advice 
can usually be obtained from experts on points in which a director of industries needs it. 

Organisation of technical and scientific depaHments of Government. 

give the Commission full information in 
regard to the questions contained m this section. My own opinion, if 1 may venture to 
express one is that an imperial scientific and technical department would be of great use 

from rv°l provincial boards of industries, which, judging 

from my limited experience, are apt to be either rash or timid, as the case may be. for want 
of knowledge I have separately noted my views on the organization^ of techS 

IndVsT co-ordination of research, in response to an invitation issued by the 
Industries Department of the Secretariat. ’ ^ 

Director of Pablic Instruction and 
“ practice the control of Government technical schwls 


1. The Director of Public Instruction has full control of the 
ana exercise authority over the superior staff and major works, 
through his office 


policy of the schools 
The following passes 


(а) The annual budget. 

(б) The annual report on technical education. 
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(c) Copies of proceedings of committee meetings. 

(d) Any correspondence relating to alterations or amendments in the Code and 

Curriculum. 

2. As regards appointments, etc. of the subordinate staff, the Director of Public 
Instruction deals only with the cases of those members of the staff who are connected with 
the educational (literary) side of the schools. The rest of the staff, irrespective of the 
salary of the posts and including the drawing masters and the clerks, is placed under the 
control of the Director of Industries, except in so far as it is already in the hands of the 
Principals concerned. But all proposals for increasing the pay of the staff, both technical 
and educational, or for any addition to the staff, are sent through the Director of Public 
Instruction in connection with the proceedings of the school committees and the annual 
budgets. 

3. As regards the purchase of machinery and other equipment approved of by the 
committees, the Director of Industries indents for the articles in question direct from the 
Director-General of Stores without any limit as to the amount up to which he can order 
such goods, provided Government has sanctioned the purchase and budget provision exists. 
He has also been empowered to execute contracts and other instruments for a sum not 
exceeding Rs. 500 and not affecting real estate. In accordance with this and with reference 
to rule 13 of the Storrs Rules (paragraph 2463 of the Manual of Government Orders) he is 
empowered to make purchases under rules 1, 2 and 4 of the Stores Rules up to a limit of 
Rs. 600, Powjer has also been delegated to him to make purchases in India under rules 
3(a) and 5 up to a limit of Rs, 250. 

4. The Director of Industries indents direct on the Government Press for forms, 
and on the Controller of Stationery for stationary and rubber stamps. 

6. Power has been delegated to the Direetor of Industries to sanction transfer of 
money under sub-heads of the budgets. 

6. The Director of Industries disposes of all matters relating to aided, ‘weaving and 
industrial schools (as a part from the Government technical schools) other than budget 
proposals involving increased expenditure ; the latter passes through the Director of 
Public Instruction. 


Notes by (1) Dr. E, G. Hill, Principal, Muir Central College, Allahabad ; (2 ) 
Mb. a. W. Ward, M.A., Professor, Canning College, Lucknow, and (3) 
The Hon’hle Mb. C. F. be la Fosse, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces. 


(1) Note by Db. E. G. Hill, Principal, Muir Central College, Allahabad. 

So far as I am able to judge the preliminary note is exhaustive. The chief points 
of direct interest to one engaged in the scientific training of Indian students are those 
raised in III, sections 10 — 13 and V, section 19, viz., organisation of departments for the 
development of research in various industries and the development of research institutes 
and prevention of the unnecessary overlapping of research activities. 

2. Eventually the future scientific development of industries in India must depend 
upon Indians themselves and to create a generation of young men ready and capable of 
such development is of primary importance. I consider it essential that students in our 
science colleges should be brought as much as possible into contact with research 
institutes and technical processes and suggest for the furtherance of such an aim that it 
is desirable for such institutes to be directly in touch with the Universities. 

3. As regards organisation and administration, it is imperative to remember that 
the relative efficiency of an institute for technical research increases with increase of 
staff. Several small laboratories are very much less efficient than one large one. 
This fact points to one or two imperial institutes as opposed to a number of provincial 
ones. I think one institute in Northern India and one in Bangalore should be 
arranged to meet all needs, the work of the two being more or less limited. 

4. General supervision should be vested in an Imperial officer who would be in touch 
with scientific departments and Boards of Industries, also with the new committee for 
scientific research, the imperial institute and such new bodies as the Association of 
British Chemical Manufactures, 


To bring the institutes into direct touch with the Universities, I recommend the 
association of the members of the Faculties of Science of our Universities w2Sh.^4htt 
managing bodies of the institutes. Such a measure would prevent the o\ 
mentioned in V, section 19 (A) of the note. 
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Suggestions for simpler research^ which could be carried out in University colleges 
might be made by this board and sent out to colleges desiring to attempt such work. 

5. A suggestive address given at the Columbia University by Dr. Mees, Director 
of the Kodak Research Laboratories, may be found in Nature of July l3th and 20th of 
(he current year. 

(2) Note by Mb. A. W. Wabd, M.A., Professor, Canning College^ 
Lucknow. 


The Tata Institute has made an excellent start, but the staff is small. This has 
just been emphasised by the action of the Government of India in bringing two experts 
from England to deal with the indigo question and the extraction of tannin from 
indigenous material. This easts reflections on either the eflBciency or numbers of the 
staff of chemists at the disposal of the Government. Were the staff at Bangalore as 
strong as it ought to be, it should receive the full confidence of the Government. In 
this connection it is worthy of mention that, during the recent session, good work has 
been done at Bangalore on the value of indigenous dyes. 

Some restriction should be placed upon the range of activities of the Tata Institute at 
least for tome years to come. No attempt should be made to establish schools of medicine, 
or law or civil engineering. There are special reasons for the department of electro- 
technology, but even these may be reconsidered, as such a department is more 
appropriately associated with institutions devoted to mechanical and civil engineering. 
Metallurgy, as a process of research for utilizing Indian mineral deposits, might be 
included, but in the main the Tata Institute should be restricted to the field of applied 
ehemistry. This covers an immense ground vitally necessary for the development of 
the natural resources of India. 

The research laboratories should be imperial in their interests and should be 
supported by imperial grants. This would tend to raise their status, to widen their 
sphere of usefulness, and to the better co-ordination of their functions, 

The relation of technological institutes to technical colleges or schools should be 
clearly recognised. The main object of the former is to extend the application of 
scientific knowledge, that of the latter to teach the craft as at present practised. The 
institute should train pioneers of industry, the colleges and schools, small masters, 
foremen and workmen. The professors at the institute should be almost solely engaged 
in research, those at the college with teaching. 'J'he failure of the Agricultural College 
at Cawnpore furnishes an excellent object lesson. It was started with the idea of 
combining elementary teaching, college classes and research, and two men and a boy with the 
advice of the Collector were expected to run the show. It should have been an agricultural 
college designed to encourage and prepare large landholders to cultivate their fields in 
a scientific and profitable way. It should have been equipped wdth a large staff whose 
business was to teach. In its vicinity should have been a large model farm, not less 
than a thousand acres, on which machinery could have been profitably employed. The 
true function of such a college would be the exposition of known facts, and not research 
to discover new ones. Research would be justified provided the men so engaged were 
not required to teach classes. If both are attempted either the classes must suffer or 
the research must suffer, or still more probably (as at Cawnpore) both will suffer. 

In this connection I may be permitted to quote an extract from an article on 
“The Third French Republic,” by Professor Emile Bourgeris in the Cambridge 
Modern History. 

“ One of the chief needs of an agricultural people is a complete system of 
schools, professors and lectures on agriculture. After 1871 by the scientific 
researches of the National Institute of Agronomy, which was added to the school 
of woods and forests and the Veterinary College of the eighteenth century, by 
the diffusion of knowledge which was entrusted to the professors of the national schools, 
especially the forty technical schools of agriculture, horticulture, dairy and cheese 
farmings, and the two hundred professors established by the departments, it has been 
proved to French farmers that the secret of their prosperity lies in the substitution of 
scientific cultivation, based upon methodical experiments for the simple customs of the 
past, often mistaken and unproductive. Not since the middle of the eighteenth century 
had a like effort and a like progress been experienced in French agriculture. Everywhere, 
great improvement in methods has been manifest : the soil has been enriched by a more 
judicious and orderly employment of fertilising materials, the adaptation of cultivation 
to different soils is better understood, and by specialisation the land has become more 
productive ; agricultural machinery has been transformed in these forty years. The 
agricultural output, which, between 1800 and 1860, only rose from four to six milliards 
has now reached a total of eleven milliards. 
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In the matter of manufactures and commerce, the resources of the State were 
especially, and at this period lavishly, employed in creating for the nation a material 
equipment, which had been left in a singularly inadequate condition by the second 
Empire. Credit is due to France that, immediately after her disasters, she did not 
shrink from this increase of burdens, but reasoned that by this means alone she could be 
enabled to liqnidate the claims of her onerous debt.” 

There is in India at least no fear of the research activities of colleges competing 
i with those of the technological institutes. As a general principle the former should 
j engage in pure science research, and the latter into research for industrial purposes. All 

t teaching at colleges should inculcate methods of research. There is no fear at all of too 

' much research, but there is absolute certainty there will not be enough 

‘ In conclusion I beg to refer to Earl Pearson’s prefatory essay to volume 32, 

Encycl. Brit. 10th edition. It is the mine of suggestion and wisdom, on all points 
connected with the application of science. 

(3) Note by the Hon’ble Mb. C. F. de la. Fosse, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces. 


I have little to add to what Dr. Hill and Professor Ward have said. Their opinions 
on matters of this kind are far more valuable than mine. 

I am rather sceptical as to whether research work, which would be really useful in 
the development of industries, is likely to be produced in Arts Colleges. They are 
generally not well-equipped for such work. Only two colleges, the Muir Central College 
and the Canning College, teach beyond the M. Se. standard and even in them the staff 
would find little time for research work of this nature. I see no harm, however, in 
encouraging such research, if it does not result in dissipating funds in equipping them 
which would be better devoted to a central institute. 

The time for suggesting the establishment of an institute in Northern India similar 
to that at Bangalore does not seem to me to have arrived. I do not personally favour the 
suggestion in any circumstances. The Tata Institute is capable of expansion and it would 
be better not to duplicate machinery for research but to extend plant there as it may be 
needed. Apart from the cost, the larger the number of scientists working inclose contact 
with one another the better. The plea that distance may deter young Indians from going 
to Madras does not seem to me of much weight. The number of young men competent to 
undertake research is not likely to be large, and genuine students should not be deterred 
by any such consideration. It is not desirable to entice large numbers to enter upon 
work which in all countries is reserved for the comparatively few who, by training and 
ability, have justified their selection for such work. 

The distinction which Professor Ward draws between provincial technological 
institutes and an imperial institute, like the Tata Institute of Bangalore, is important. 
Should the scheme for a technological institute at Cawnpore mature that distinction 
should in my opinion be kept clearly in view to avoid overlapping of functions with the 
Tata Institute and wasteful duplication. 

Professor Ward’s strictures on the Agricultural College at Cawnpore are based 
apparently on some misconceptions of the facts and his condemnation of the present 
organisation of the college is sound. The attempt to evade the necessity of providing 
a whole-time and thoroughly competent staff is not very creditable. I pointed out to the 
late Director of Land Records and Agriculture, who did me the honour of consulting 
me, that the arrangement would not pass muster if subjected to expert scrutiny. But 
this is not all that is at fault with the college. The arrangement of the courses is 
unscientific. There should be a two years’ course for landholders and others preparing 
for practical farming. The better men should be allowed to remain on for a third year 
to specialise in some particular line. There should be in addition, and quite distinct 
from the above, a Cniversity course of four years leading to a degree. This course should 
be arranged mainly for in.spector3, instructors and investigators. 

Oral evidence, 4th November, 1916. 

President . — With regard to the relationship between you and the Director of 
Industries, I understand that heads of technical schools are members of your staflF ? — 
Y es ; they are educational officers. 

Do 3 (i this Lucknow Technical School come under Mr. Silver ? — He is in direct 
control of the technical schools. The actual administration of the technical sohools is done 
by the Director of Industries and only important matters are referred to the Director of 
Public Instruction. Any changes in the staff, or any alteration in the budget, or any 
developments of the courses, are referred to the Director of Public Instruction. But 
in reality the Director of Industries practically administers the school. 

14 
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Supposing a question of discipline arose, ii would go to Government through the 
Dire . tv. r of Public Instruction ? — Ves, that is to. The Director of Public Instruction 
is i-. v.outrol of the discipline of the st^ff, in ultimate control I should say. And if there 
\>as a difference between him and ;’ e Director of IndustrieSj it would probably have to 
1 k' solved by the Local Governm‘ iit. 

Do youtbiuk that one di dculty in the way of providing a staff under the Director of 
Industries is due to the fact that the Department itself is new and small and consequently 
it would be impracticable at p; esent to organise a regular service for it ? — There are two 
branches of the staff. There is the ordinary teacher who i? usually lent by the Department 
for a certain number of years. But in regard to technical work the appointment of 
mistris or others who are connected with the technical side of the work is made by the 
Director of Industries without reference to the Director of Public Instruction. 

He is developing a large staff of his own but they are not a superior staff ?— Yes. 

You are in fact lending your officers to sssist the Director of Industries ?— Yes, 
because he would have some difficulty iu recruiting them. Alen of the educational service 
are willing to serve provided their prospects are not interfered with iu any W'ay. Otherwise 
they would be discontented. 

How do you distinguish between ‘ industrial ’ acd * technical ’ schools ? — The 
name ‘ industrial school’ in the ease of this institution w’as objeete ! to, because it is 
not really a trade school. ‘ Industrial ’ is better applied, for instai, ce, to a weaving 
school, that is where a particular industry is taught. Bat this school aims at technical 
education. 

How would jou classify the Carpentry School at Bareilly ? — I would call that a 
technical school, because the classes have to learn mathematics and drawing and other 
subjects which are connected with an ordinary education. In the ease of a weaving school or 
a blacksmiths, ’ there w'ould be no need to require any general education. The terms, 
however, are not really very clearly distinguished. 

May we have liberty to use your note on technical res:arch institutes, as well as 
those of Dr. Hill and Professor Ward ?~Government has agreed that they may be used by 
the Commission. 

You are writing your note as an administrative officer but not as one connected with 
scientific research ? — I am simply commenting on the two notes which I had to send on ^ 

to Government. Otherwise I should probably not have touched those subjects. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.— Yon are in favour of keeping the Director of Industries under 
the Director of Public Instruction? That is the present system and 1 am in favour of it. 

Has not the Director of Public Instruction got enough to do himself ? — That is an 
administrative question. If the Director of Public Instruction has more work than he 
can do then Government would give him extra assistance. I have already got two 
•* Assistant Directors to assist me in the administrative work, and, if It is necessary, I think 
the Local Government will give me a third or a fourth. ’ 

Under the existing arrangement, which I understand works extremely well, does 

the Director of Industries take the whole ressonsibility for the industrial schools? He ^ 

looks after the industrial schools and, in short, runs them. But whenever there is a bio' 
question of expansion or large expenditure in the budget, these matters come up to the 
Director of Public Instruction. If there is an important change in the work or any 
change in the curriculum, that would come up to the Director of Public Instruction so 
that 1 would know what he is proposing to do. 

Does it not happen that these questions are referred to the Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction ? — Ido not think so in any case. All papers of an important nature 
come before the Director. All the reports of the committees come before the Director. 

Any change in the courses comes to him. The files that come to the Director may not be 
very numerous but they are all of an important nature. 

If there is a difference of ^opinion between the two, it would add largely to the 
work of the Director ?— Not necessarily. I should rather think it would add to the work 
of the Secretariat. 

Do you think the present system will prove satisfactory at the time when a 
considerable expansion takes place in industrial schools ? If technical schools were entirely 
divorced from the Department of Public Instruction, any questions which require expert 
knowledge of general education would not be properly handled. For instance, there are 
questions of text-books, for example, the teaching of nature study, and the courses of study 
and also the question — which is a very important one— of the appointment of teachers for 
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teaching those subjects. If the two departments were entirely separated, two things would 
happen. First, you would find a difficulty in recruiting suitable teachers for the ordinary 
work, and secondly, you would find that changes would creep into the curriculum which 
would not be sound from the point of view of general education ; and there might be a 
further difficulty, namely, that of fixing the standard of admission. Unless the Department 
knows exactly what standard of preliminary general education is required, students might 
get admitted who had not received a proper preliminary education. So there ought to be 
co-ordinatioQ between the two. 

Would it not be possible to attach to the Director of Industries some officer of the 
Educational Department ? — He would not be able to get such ready assistance from the 
Educational service if the services were split up. At present we have only three small 
technical schools. The question, therefore, is concerned with the future development of 
education in India. 

Would you want to control the higher technological institutions also ? — They would 
have their own committees. That is the system which has been adopted for these provinces. 
For instance, Roorkea has a committee on which, among others there, are the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Director of Industries. But it is not under the Director of 
Public Instruction. I could not alter the courses. 

y ou have certain control in connection with the budget of Roorkee? — Yes, but it 
is practically formal. The budget goes through me as a matter of convenience to 
Government. But there has bean no occasion on which the Director has had to tamper 
with the budget. 

In preparing the annual budget, there might be a tendency to starve the industrial 
side of the Department ? The two are quite distinct. The technical branch has got its own 
budget and the educational branch is eufirely separate from it. The former is passed by 
the Financial Department of Government. The educational budget goes through the 
Judicial Department. There is no likelihood of the one affecting the other. 

Why should the Director of Industries not deal with his own budget ? — Supposing 
he wished to increase the staff of mathematical teachers, he would have to satisfy me 
that it was necessary _ in the interests of the school to incro ase the staff. I would make 
enquiries and I would include, if necessary, the salary of a te acher of sufficiently high 
standard. “ 

Don’t you think that the Director of Industries should have complete control as far 
as possible in financial matters ? — I do not think he should have. 

He might consult you and the final decision might rest with you. The budget 
should be really his budget? — So far as the budget is concerned, he has practical independence 
now. It comes to me for examination and in examining it I may find that there are things 
which we cannot afford to do. I then write to him to find out which amomr the new 
items are most urgent. In that way I save Government a considerable amount’, of 
trouble. 

In that respect you are acting as a Secretary to Government in such matters ? It 

is better that the Director should know what is going on. It is a good thing for him to 
be in close touch with the development of technical schools because he is concerned with 
their recruitment and also in regard to the staff. 

Dr. E. Hopkinaon . — Is there any manual training at all in the elementary schools ? 

We had at one time clay -modelling and we still have a little drawing. Clay modelling 
was found to be a farce in view of the sort of teachers that we were able to get and I do not 
think drawing has produced much results. 

You are then despondent as to the possibility of the introduction of manual train- 
ing ? — Elementary school boys range generally from the ages of 6 to 10. It is not easy to 
decide what kind of manual training to ’give them. They are too young to handle tools 
Their chief business is to learn the three Rs. 

Does the relationship of the Director of Public Instruction, which you have described 
as appertaining to this school, apply also to the School of Arts ? — They are under exactly 
the same system of organisation. 

What is the nature of your connection as Director of Public Instruction with the 
industrial schools, e. g., weaving schools ? — I confess that, in regard to weaving schools, I 
am merely a post office between the Director of Industries and Government, because really 
there is no education work done there. 

The Hon’ble Pandit M. M, Malviya. — You are strongly in favour of elementary 
instruction as promoting the industrial efficiency of the people ? — I am. 
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You are also in favour of drawing and manual work being included in the subjects 
of study in the schools as making towards that end ?— Not in the primary classes. 

At what stage could that be done profitably ? — In the Anglo-vernacular schools 
we have manual training from classes V to X. 

Would you be in favour of introducing elementary drawing in the upper primary 
section ?— We have it. 

You know that in Japan, after the primary classes, the boys go to a supplementary 
technical school where they receive technical instruction ? Do you think that we might 
usefully introduce a similar system in this country ? — I think that would be a useful deve- 
lopment. 

What is the total number of technical schools in the United Provinces at 
present ? — There are only four. There are technical classes attached to orphanages, but 
Government has got only four. 

You say that “ The department believes that elementary education would sharpen 
the intelligence and broaden the outlook of artisans and so make them better workmen 
but you doubt whether the employers share that view. Are you not in favour of putting 
some pressure on them in the interest of the community as a whole ? — I am. 

Y ou also think that if a system like that of supplementary primary education with 
technical instruction were introduced, as it is in Japan, then probably the objections 
which the employers have would disappear ? — That is rather a different question. What 
I was referring to in my writen evidence was giving the rudiments of a literary education 
to everybody in India, not of any technical education which you could attach as a sort of 
continuation class to primary instruction. That is, I think, a different matter. 

What is the number of agricultural schools that we have in the United Provinces? — 
Of purely agricultural schools we have none : We have agricultural classes attached to 
one or two high schools. 

Do you agree with Professor Ward that there should be a complete system of agricul- 
tural schools for promoting agriculture ? — Mr. Fremantle in the Allahabad District is 
e.xperimenting with Mr. Higginbottom in that very direction. They are getting together 
some of the ordinary teachers and giving them elementary training in agriculture and 
then by means of plots of ground attached to the school and the growing of crops are 
endeavouring to interest the agriculturists in new methods of agriculture. 

Do you think that there is a fair prospect of night schools being successful here ? — 
Given sufficient money they will be efficient. 

You are not in favour of the Department taking them up ? — I am not. 

You are willing to help them with funds when there is a genuine need ? — Yes. 

In view of the insufficient provision for education that we have, don’t you think 
that night schools might be taken up by the Department of Public Instruction ? — I do not 
think it is necessary. Wherever there is a genuine desire, they can be assisted. Bat they 
are of an ephemeral nature. If the Department were to build and equip a school, it might 
find that after some time it was no longer needed, because the people who demanded the 
^ass no longer wanted them. They have a tendency to collapse. I do not think it would 
be wise to sink money in night schools. 

Supposing the premises are rented, could we not persuade the teachers of the Depart- 
ment to take up teaching work in the evening on a little extra pav ? — I do not think ic 
uould be wise to have a teacher teaching in the day teach again in the night. 

Hasthe system of morning schools ever been tried,?— Mr. Fremantle in the Allahabad 
District has got half-time schools. Some boys come in the morning for three hours 
and the remainder come in the evening, 

-Has not that been successful ? — Not very, because the parent sends bis son to 
school as often as not only to get rid of him during the day. As soon as he is old enough to 
work he is taken away. For that reason half-time was not altogether popular. 

Do you think that if the Department of Industries and the Department of Education 
were altogether separated, the educational side will suffer ?— There might be s tendency 
in that direction. 

In view of the numerous problems which require to be dealt with and the extent of 
the country, do you not think that there should be in Northern India at least one research 
institution ? — I have already given in my note my reasons why I am against any such 
proposal. 
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Y ou agree with Professor Ward in his condemnation of the present organisation of 
Agricultural College at Cawnpore ? — Yes. 


What has stood in the way of that college being put on a sound footing and being 
made more useful ? — It is largely a financial question. The cost of maintaining a full-time 
stafiF would be very considerable. 


Was the teaching work practically neglected ? — The corporate life of the institution 
as a college suffers undoubtedly by the fact that two of the most important professors 
have their interests divided, and mainly their interest lies in research. 


And all that is needed to make that institution run on sound lines is more finance ? 
— It is a whole-time and properly qualified staff that is wanted. 


And proper arrangement of the courses ? — I think so. That is my personal view. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy —Wha.t is the fear of employers as regard 
elementary literary education ? — They are afraid that it may turn the boys to literary 
pursuits and that it may affect the recruitment of labour. 

Do you think that this is possible with only a smattering of the three R’s ^ — A clever 
boy starting in that way might wish to rise in the educational ladder and work up to 
higher standards. 

Are you in favour of making education compulsory in the ease of these boys ? — I 

am. 


Then why do you want to penalise only the factories ? — I want to make it compul- 
sory everywhere, not merely in factories. 

How is the cost of the day schools met ? — We give a grant-in-aid. The building and 
the equipment are provided by the firm and they also pay half the cost of the teachers. 

Do the half-timers attend the school ? — Only the half-timers. They go in shifts. 

You are not in favour of any change in the relation between the Director of Indus- 
tries and the Department of Public Instruction ?— I am not not in favour of any change in 
the system as it has developed in these provinces. 

If an imperial service is established for developing technical and industrial educa- 
tion, you will not object to the present control being taken away from the Director of 
Public Instruction? — I would object strongly still. What I understood by the proposal 
for an imperial body of experts was a body of experts who would assist in the indus- 
trial development of the country, like the Board. 

You then say that the control must be by the Director of Pubic Instruction ? — You 
do not want a separate service entirely ? — So far as the technical schools are concerned, it 
will be an advantage to have a connection between the two branches such as we have deve- 
loped in these provinces as the result of experience. 

Do you not think that the education and the technical budgets affect each other ? — 
They are entirely distinct. The budget of the literary side is something like 29 lakhs. 
The technical side budget is still small. 

Suppose the Director of Industries prepares his own budget and if he has to spend, 
do you not t'.iink that the technical side will have a larger amount than the literary ? — 
Not necessarily. 

I think his budget will be a very large one ? — In regard to recurring expenditure, 
at present no; in regard to non-recurring expenditure, possibly. 
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Allahabad. 
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Q. 22. — It appears to me that the answer to this question depends entirely on what the 
Government of India is prepared to spend on its research institutes. There can be no 
advantage in conducting researches in England, if Indian institutes are adequately staffed and 
fitted, but it is hopeless to e.vpect on 3 or tw'O men to tackle, say, all the chemical problems of a 
country like India. The efficiency of any research institute increases enormously out of 
proportion to increase in staff and what are needed in India are institutions which are large 
enough, and I mean large in every sense of the word. 


Advisory Council 23—1 think the chief way in which the Advisory Council might be of use in India would 

for Research. be to keep some office in India informed about laboratories in England. It would be useful for 
a worker in a technical laboratory to know what was being done at the time in similar English 
laboratories — 


(1) to avoid possible duplication of work, 

(2) more especially for reference. 

A periodical list of English laboratories with the subjects of research undertaken in them 
and a list of workers might be most useful. 

A similar Council in India consisting of a selected group of research workers and a similar 
uroup of business men might refer certain problems to colleges. Too much must not be expected 
from teaching institutions. The staffs of these are small, the institutions are isolated, and the time 
available for research is very limited. At the same time, it is surely waste of time for scientists 
in India to engage in research into pure science at any rate for years to come. (I do not refer 
to small researches of an educational value to students). Europe has so many greater facilities 
for work of this nature that pure science may well be left on one side as a subject of research 
in India. The difficulty in colleges has been to find out exactly what is wanted by commercial 
firms. The Department of Industries is now bringing forward problems for solutions, but the 
list needs careful revision. Some of these have received much attention in England and 
Germany ; it would be unwise for colleges to touch these. Others seem entirely suitable. 

. I think technological and research institutions should not be allowed to develop as 

units, for the reasons already given. It is far more advantageous to have one 
institute with a staff of 100, than five institutes each with a staff" of 20. Experience in Europe 
and America has proved this beyond question. It is true that Bangalore is not very central, 
but I consider it much wiser to develop this one institute than to start new institutes in North 
India, unless the Tata Institute were to become very highly specialised (say, iron and steel). 
In such a case I should welcome a large technical institute in North India. 

I would have such institutes imperial in character. 

The Indian Science Congress has certainly done something to stimulate research, but its 
Indian Science organization is not adapted for the assistance of industrial development. It is affiliated to a 
Congress. purely academic institution (the Asiatic Society of Bengal), it has no permanent committee, 

and no habitat. Its members consist largely of people remote from industrial work. 

It might be possible to develop an industrial section, but I think that an Indian Advisory 
Council, as indicated above, would be much more useful. 

Every encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts to 
Study ot foreign conditions and methods in other countries, 

methods. ■' 

Allahabad is fairly well-equipped with scientific works of reference. The Public Library 
Reference libraries, Muir College between them take most of the important periodicals and have a 

reasonable supply of back numbers. It is probable that the Public Library will transfer its 
scientific volumes to the new University Library. If so it is essential that these should be 
readily accessible to ihe scientific public whether connected with education or not. 

Until the University (as distinct from affiliated colleges) takes up scientific work, it is 
doubtful whether the books of reference are not better located in the Public Library, as this 
body can arrange for books to be sent out of the station to depositors of Es. 16 which the 
University would not do. 

Oral evidence, 6th November, 1916. 

President. — Will you please tell us particularly which phase of chemistry you have 
paid special attention to ? —Chiefly organic chemistry. 

How many years have you been here? — Twenty-one. 

You have had an opportunity of forming a well-considered opinion of the scientific 
and technical organisation in India? ■ — Yes. I think so. 
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One of the questions that we have asked is, whether it is advantageous to have provision 
for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom, and if so, for what special purposes 
it is advantageous to conduct researches in England rather than in India. Will you please 
give us a summary of your views on that point ?— As 1 have stated in my written evidence, it 
seems to me that it entirely depends on theammnt of money that Government is prepared 
to spend on research in this country. If it is prepared to build a research institute on the 
generous scale in which money is spent in America on research, I should say that there 
will be no need for research work to be done in England on Indian problems, but it is 
imperative that the scale should be a generous one. 

As a whole, supposing sufficient facilities were provided in this country you would 
prefer to have research done here? — Yes, on the spot. 

For what special reasons ? — Partly, I think the work should be done in the condi- 
tions of the country in which the manufactures have to be carried on, and partly there is 
no doubt that it is easier to get samples of materials, both from the point of view of quality 
and quantity, more satisfactorily here than in England. 

And in dealing with problems connected with organic chemistry specially, when you 
have to take raw materials from the country, is it not a fact that the period of a plant’s 
growth afi'eets its value from the industrial point of view ? — The plant at an early stage 
of its growth might have almost a different composition from that at a later stage. 

Consequently, I suppose that you want, not only to be able to test the plant at different 
periods of its growth, but test different varieties of the plant and at different periods of the 
year in diff’erent districts of India? — Quite so. 

That probably makes it difficult, if not impossible, to have your research work done 
in England ?— I think so. 

In addition to doing most of the research work in this country, would it not be 
probable that every now and then you might come across problems that could not be 
solved in this country, no matter how perfectly you develop your research equipment, 
just as, for instance, there are specialists in America who deal with things not taken up 
in England and specialists in England who deal with things not taken up ordinarily 
in Germany. Do you think it will be possible to co-operate with the Advisory 
Council for research in the United Kingdom ? — I certainly think so. On the lines I have 
indicated there should be a similar Advisoiy Council ia this country which would co-operate 
with the Advisory Council at home. 

Do you think that a council could be formed in India to correspond with that at 
home? — Not at present, until we have got some scientists in this country. 

You know the system adopted by the council at home. They have a small council of 
distinguished scientific men some or most of whom are either directly connected with 
industries, or the application of science to industries. Under that small council there are a 
series of specialised committees. As to the merits of a piece of research, and who should 
conduct research and what kind of research should be undertaken, they are settled by the 
small committees under the Advisory Council, 

The question was considered whether they should have a large council representing 
most of the interests, or a small council with a series of specialised committees. They 
decided in favour of a small council with a series of subordinate committees. Do you 
think that that system would be an advantage to India, or would you have a large 
council? — It is essential in my opinion that the first step in India should come from the 
business man. By that I mean that it is up to the business man to indicate on what lines 
he wants research done . We must work to his needs. So that I should feel inclined to 
think that the small council should be a council of business experts, and the Advisory 
Committee one of specialists aud scientists. 

You know the constitution of the present Board of Scientific Advice? — Yes. 

If we add to that Board representatives of chemistry and tropical medicine and of 
any other distinct aud important subjects not now represented, don’t you think that that 
Board will serve the purpose of the Advisory Council in India ? — No. I do not think so. 
It consists of heads of departments. We are talking about commercial development, 
about industrial development. I would have a committee of men actually engaged in 
business, Y ou told me just now that in England you have a council consisting of men in 
touc!i with business. I should like to see that development in this country too. In my 
opinion the Board of Scientific Advice has failed in suggesting research work. I mean by 
suggesting research work, suggesting research work outside their own departments. 

But you do not think that if we add to it representatives in chemistry and tropical 
medicine and some other important subjects that board would not serve the purpose ? — As 
far as tropical medicine goes, one would say at once, yes; because it is only remotely 
connected with industry, but so far as chemistry goes I should say, no. I think we do 
really need business men to let us know what industrial needs are. 
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Would not that come from the sub-committees appointed under the Board of Scientific 
Advice ? Could you not have the assistance of a certain number of sub-committees under 
the Board of Scientific Advice which would include business men ? Would not that meet 
your point in the matter of chemistry ? — To some extent it should depend on the relation 
between the council and the committees. If the committees report to the council and 
make suggestions to the council, I think, it would. If everything is directed by the council 
entirely, and suggestions come down from the council to the committees only, I 
think no. 

In that case the Board of Scientific Advice would be more a judicial authority than a 
suggesting one ? — Yes. 

That is probably the main function of the Council. It ought to decide between 
the relative claims of different researches ? If yon had a series of these committees, each 
committee sending its own proposals for research, there would be a time when the Govern- 
ment must ask for somebody’s advice as to the relative merits of the different 
researches ? — It would meet my objection to the present constitution of the Board of 
Scientific Advice if the sub-committees have business men on the Board. 

I notice that you say that the Board of Industries in this province has been referring 
certain problems to the colleges and universities in the United Provinces of research 
work ? — Yes. 

You have seen this list of problems referred to colleges for solution, because yott 
are a member of the Board of Industries. (The President reads out the list). How many 
colleges in the United Provinces are able to tackle this list ? — I have had a man who 
wanted to do some research work under me, and we started with mowha oil and til oil 
and I should think he would probably take 1 J years to do anything with those to give a 
result that may be useful from a commercial point of view. 

And even then will he have gone beyond the laboratory scale ? — I think he might. 
Of course, as you know, all this research has a large element of luck. Y ou might get a 
result in one day which would prove more valuable than a piece of work which took three 
or four years. 

Do you approve then of the publication of a list of subjects like this ?~I think it is 
useful, because out of it one may be able to pick one or two things. 

Would it give yon an idea that these researches are being undertaken by certain 
colleges and that it would be unwise for you to take them up ? — Would it give me that 
idea ? — No. I know the colleges. An Indian capitalist wished to have some work done 
connected with the manufacture of artificial perfumes, and for that reason he wanted til 
oil purified. Til, when scented, is used very largely as hair oil, but if til oil can be used 
for the enfleurage process of extracting perfumes from flowers that would save an enormous 
amount of time and an enormous amount of labour. At present the method by which 
perfumes are collected is to put til seeds in layers and put flow'ers on the top, and then put 
another layer of til seeds, then flower again and so on, and this is kept for a fortnight. 
Afterwards the flowers are removed and some fresh flowers are put on the seeds and this is 
repeated for six or seven weeks. But if we can purify the oil from a slightly disagreeable 
smell and use the ordinary enfleurage process, this could be carried out in three days and 
on the spot instead of sending the seeds round to the districts where the flowers are. That 
is the sort of thing my student is now trying to work on, and if begot a result in eighteen 
months I should think he had done very well. A list of this kind is enough to 
occupy 100 chemists for years. ° 

Do you think that it will be possible, as it has been suggested, with this list before 
you, that we shall have enough in the way of chemical problems in India of industrial value 
to occupy the whole of a department of chemists ? Do you think it would be wise to 
organise a large department of chemistry for the whole of India and settle afterwards the 
way in which the Local Governments get their share of chemists, and the way in which 
the colleges should co-operate ?— I think that would be infinitely preferable to dotting 
here and there small technical institutions with one or two chemists. 

Don’t you think that that overlapping would be prevented more efficiently by an 
organised department ? — C^uite so. 

When there is a difference of opinion, if the results here disagree with the results 
obtained in Bangalore, there is at present in India no authority to bring you together ?— 

^llAt IS (|Ult6 tru6» 

I have a case now of two departments in India in correspondence with me. I have 

to pick up the essential points. Each department convinces me entirely that it is right. 
That 16 because I am not an expert in that particular line of work. If we had a department 
in India governed by distinguished chemists, it would be able to bring these two together 
and settle the differences on the spot ? — Yes. ° 
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For that reason yon say you would like these departments to be imperial in charac- 
ter ? — Yes. That is one reason, and for another reason one large institute is much more 
efficient than several small ones. 

It does not matter so much if you have an institute or department, if the branches 
in Bangalore, Gawnpore, Pusa or anywhere else are all correlated by one system? — I do 
not think I would go so far as that. I do not think that having four or five institutes 
correlated by one head is as efficient as having all the men working together in one 
institute. 

Take the case of chemistry. You have mineral chemistry, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, agricultural chemistry and so forth. Would it not be better to have agricul- 
tural chemistry at Pusa, organic chemistry, say at Bangalore, and mineral chemistry 
somewhere else? — I do not feel convinced. For instance, agricultural chemistry rather 
stands by itself. Often the work done by the agricultural chemist is work which may as 
well be done in any other institute. And very often an organic chemist wants the help of 
a man who may be a physical chemist. , If he has not one on the spot he has to worry over 
a problem which may be elementary and may be solved with the help of the physical 
chemist in a very short time. 

As regards the question of library, it would not be necessary to duplicate reference 
libraries ? — No, 

Supposing a department of that kind w'ere formed by the Government and chemists 
were lent to the Local Governments either for the control of field experiments or for some 
temporary investigation, can you give any idea as to the number of chemists that you 
think that we may gather together in one imperial department? — It is rather a difficult 
question to answer. 

I found in my tour through India a large number of chemists who are isolated from 
one another, each undertaking research independently. Their pay ranges from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000 without any prospect of getting beyond that and no prospect of any increase in 
position. They have no common journal for the publication of their results. Do you 
think we get the best of our chemists in India ? — They are working in as bad conditions 
as can possibly be. 

You know roughly how many problems are now crying in India for solution, not in 
pure science, but in the application of chemistry to industrial problems. Do you think 
that we should be extravagant if we asked the Government of India to furnish iOU 
chemists ?— I should have said 100 chemists myself. 

And would you place under the chief chemist to the Government of India different 
sub-divisions according to the kind of chemistry, organic chemistry as one subject, 
mineral and metallurgical chemistry as another subject, agricultural chemistry as another 
subject and so forth? — An organisation of that nature, yes, 

Mr. A.Chatterton. — Some mention is made in your written evidence here that problems 
have been sent to the chemical laboratories in the colleges in the United Provinces for 
solution. Have you any students who are doing post-graduate work? — I never liave more 
than one at a time who has taken his M. Sc. and is doing research work for the D. Sc. 
Frequently I have got none at all. But 1 have just persuaded the Local Government to 
modify the scholarship rules which were not satisfactory and I think we shall now attract 
more students who have taken the M. Sc., and who will be ready to come and do a couple 
of years re.search work before they go out to their profession, which is almost invariably 
teaching. 

Would you advise students of that class to take up research work in the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore ? — I have had students go down to Bangalore and come 
back again. If there were a really adequate technological institute, I should certainly 
advise them to go to that, unless they wish to take up research work in pure science. But as 
I have stated in my written evidence, I think it is a waste of time to do research into 
pure science iu this country except for its educational value. 

In the training of students elementary research is part of their ordinary work ? — Uf a 
really elementary nature. 

And you would continue in your own laboratories research in pure science on a more 
advanced scale? — Yes. I would specially do so if a student stated that he was studying 
chiefly to be a professor or teacher in an institution. 

Have you any large amount of time to spare for research w'ork outside your normal 
duties as professor of chemistry ?— I am now the Principal of the College, and I have 
very little. Under war conditions our-chemical staff is short-handed. The staff consists 
of two professors recruited from Europe belonging to the Indian Educational Service and 
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three Indian professors and two demonstrators. Normally, in ordinary times the 
professors of chemistry would be able to spare a good deal ottime for research work. 

You say it is desirable to carry on research work in India for certain reasons and you 
are in favour of a Central Technological Institute for all India. For the same reasons 
that you have advocated research work in India, is it not desirable that the research work 
should, to a large extent, be done locally ? Should each province have its own centre of 
research rather than that the whole should be assembled in one place in India ?— I think 
not. I think that I should prefer to see all the people working in the central institute. 
I think that you avoid the possibility of duplication. The President says that it may be 
done through a central head of the department. There is no doubt that if you have two 
or three chemists working in one laboratory, even though they do not work at the same 
problem, they would help one another apart from the stimulus of intercourse. 

You said that to a large extent many of the chemical problems which should be 
dealt with should come from the manufacturers ? — Yes. 

The manufacturers would be better in touch with the local institutions ?— I think that 
it is a matter of organisation. If the department is organised so that the manufacturer 
gets into touch with the head of the department, I think that difficulty would be overcome. 

Four or five chemists would work better than one man ? — You compare two institutions 
one 'T’ith a staff of a hundred chemists and the other consisting of five institutes each 
containing twenty chemists. Do you not think that an institution with from five to ten 
expert chemists is a fairly complete unit? — No. I think there should be five to ten men 
working on organic chemistry, let us say, ten men on geological chemistry, tenon mineral 
chemistry. 

Where are ten men w’orking in the world on geological chemistry in one place ?— I 
do not know enough about geological chemistry to tell you. 

Or inorganic chemistry outside Germany ?— In London. In many of the firms in 
America you find far more. 

Y ou think that at the present time there is no necessity' to have a separate institution in 
the north of India, but that you might concentrate the whole thing at Bangalore and develop 
that ? — I do not say that. I am very doubtful as to that. Bangalore is not central and it is 
not a government institution to begin with. It is rather difficult to see how it could be 
absorbed by Government. What I do say is that I should be in favour of a large central 
institute, but that I would sooner see Bangalore developed than see a large number of 
small institutes spring up. 

Dr. E. Ho'pkinson. — You state in your written evidence that too much must not be 
expected from teaching institutions. You mean too much research work? — Yes, for the 
reason that the time of the staff is limited and the staff itself is so very limited in extent. 

Don’t you think that the students of Allahabad University, for example, ought to be 
quite free to pursue what line of research they like and what they feel they are specially 
fitted for ? If you have a professor who is distinguished in some particular line would you 
not leave him quite free to pursue that line ? — Yes. 1 would not have him hampered by 
the Board of Scientific Advice. 

You would not restrict the activity of auy professor of any university if he has a 
natural bent in any particular direction ? — I quite agree with y'our suggestion. 

Professors would naturally take into account more particularly the educational uses 
of any line of research? — Y'es. 

I should like particularly to ask you this point, lu many of the provincial or 
younger universities in England, the professors are always ready to undertake in their 
laboratories, I wqn’t say research work for local industries, but testing work or 
something between testing work and research work. Do you consider that that should be a 
regular practice here in the Indiau Universities? — I do not think I have eousidere i it 
very carefully. Personally I have been for years the bacteriologist to the Municipal Board 
at Allahabad, which practically means that some of the work is done by one of my 
assistant professors I think it has been of good educational value in the laboratory. Then 
again, at Lucknow, the professor of chemistry in the College there is a food analyst. 1 
think it is a good thing to have work of that kind done. 

Take bacteriology. You say that the opportunity of solving local problems has bee 
valuable from a teaching point of view ? — Yes. 

Is it not also valuable to a professor, because it widens his outlook ? — Yes, it is also 
economical. 
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So you would stimulate the activities of the universities in this direction? — I am 
afraid they have been limited. I am quite in favour of such action. It really comes to 
practically allowing a professor some amount of private work. Whether he gets fees or 
not is immaterial, bub he should be encouraged to bring his college life into touch with the 
local needs of the people. 

It may be private practice, or it may be done with the consent or approval of the 
Principal or the governing body ? — That is what I mean. 

As you raise the point I should like to ask you definitely if you think that it is 
desirable that such work should be paid for independently, and whether the professor 
should receive fees for extra work of that kind? — I certainly think so. If we do not 
charge a fee we should be inundated with work. Whether I get the fee or my professor 
gets it is immaterial. If we get the fee we have to pay it into the treasury unless we 
get special sanction to retain it. 

In the next paragraph do you intend to draw a distinction between technological - 
and research work? — 1 do not mean different things. I meant the same thing by 
technological and research institution. 

Sir D J. Tata . — You speak of a central institute as against a department. Do you 
not think that the large distances we have to cover in India — the geographical difficulties — 
are against a central insritute ? Consequently, if there was a central department and the 
work of all technological institutes in the various provinces was correlated that might 
be an advantage? — Bangalore is not very central. But I think it may be possible to 
choose a place more central. Personally I feel very, very strongly that it is essential 
to get all your work as fur as possible in one place. 

There may be problems which may absolutely belong to a particular province or district, 
and to take the materials on which to carry on research all the way to this distant place 
may be a little difScult and awkward. And so if there were small institutions for special 
research in special districts and all their work was correlated under a department, would 
that not be an advantage? You may be investigating a problem, for instance, on 
something which grew in Bihar, and if you have a research institute there and the research 
is completed what would happen there? After all, one does not expect these problems to 
come up continuously. One hopes to attain a solution of a majority of them. 

You think that this sort of work can be done by deputation ? The central institute 
cau send out a sort of deputation to the spot ? — Yes. 

You think there is a great advantage in having a scientific atmosphere created so 
that everybody who is working in the field of research could be constantly in touch with 
men who are doing similar work in other departments? — I think there is no doubt about 
that. That would be one great help. 

You mention a figure of 100 chemists as being at least necessary for starting a 
central institute. That will cost a very large sum of money. You said that a very 
generous scale should be adopted. VVhere is this money to come from ? — An American 
scientist in recently discussing the development of industrial research in England estimat- 
ed that to maintain a sufficiently large laboratory it would cost three million pounds a 
year and that this would only repre-ent one-third per cent, of the manufacturers’ profits. 
Of course, these figures are not applicable to India, but I think that the money for the 
research institute would be available. Supposing that you had 100 chemists and paid 
Ks. 1 ,000 e^.ch it only comes to Rs. 1,00,000 a mouth. There are a great many men in 
England and in this country who are quite capable of taking subordinate positions in 
research. I would not say that we want 100 chemists all of the highest grade. 

I fully admit that the advantage to industries would be very great, that the money 
spent on this sort of research would be paid twenty fold, but do you admit that the public 
is educated enough to pay for this in the first instance in the hope of getting this money 
back ? — Is it not the function of this Commission to educate the public. 

Do you not think that till the public is educated it is the Government that should 
provide these funds ? Or is such an institute to be supported by the industries them- 
selves ? — I am afraid that if Government does not provide the money no one else will. 
In the first place it will have to be maintained by the Government. 

You are doing some work in your laboratories here. Cannot your laboratory be 
a sort of feeder institute to the central institute, to which it can give its problems for 
solution? — I am just in such a position that I am not able to refer to the central 
institute. 1 should only be too glad if the central institute would refer simple things to 
me for my students. I have been in the country for a long time now, but my knowledge 
of what is needed by the commercial world is still almost nothing, because Allahabad 
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is an academic centre and we do nob come in contact with the people engaged in 
commerce. 

Yon think that the object can be gained by the central institute referring problems to 
the local institutes. Should there not be some scattered feeder institutions, as it were, 
that would take up certain problems which could be referred to them as well ? Would 
vou nob be content with a central imperial institute that is doing scientific work, and 
would you not like to have smaller scientific institutes scattered broadcast all over the 
country for teaching and at the same time carrying on a litcle research ? — If you mean 
by teaching, technical schools, it seems to me that this is quite another matter on which 
I am afraid I cannot give an opinion. I know nothing about it But for the purpose 
of research I should say no. Keep as far as you can to one central institute. That is my 
opinion. 

I am thinking of the quetsion of training up young men in this country to devote 
themselves to scientific research. How could that object be attained? — I think the wey 
in which that can be done is by giving them as thorough a scientific education as possible 
in our colleges ^d then sending them to tfie central institute. 

This institute should be a teaching institution ? — Every research institute is what is 
needed in research to begin with is not men trained in special methods but men who have 
had a good general scientific education. 

The way in which you would put the research institute in touch with the industrial 
and commercial centres is by an advisory board on which industrial men should have 
some part ?— That was what I suggested originally, but I would accept the President’s 
suggestion. 

In answer to the question in what way the Advisory Council for Research in the 
United Kingdom can give assistance to Indian industries, you suggest that “the best way 
would be to keep some office in India informed about laboratories in England and that it 
would be useful for a worker in a technical laboratory to know what was being done at 
the time in similar English laboratories to avoid possible duplication of work, etc.” 
Could not the same result be achieved by consulting the technical journals in which tHe 
details of such work are published from time to time ? — They publish results, but they 
often do not get the results till three or four years after the work is begun and one does 
not know what is being done in the meantime. 

Should this office be constantly enquiring in what ways the various people are work- 
ing ? — Yes, by having returns prepared and sent out here, 

Eon’ble Sir Fasulbhoy Currimbhoy . — In your written statement you said that you 
did not think that it would be feasible to carry on research in England ? — I should stick 
to what I had said as a general statement. There might possibly be hard cases which 
might be referred to a very celebrated man at home who would not come and could not 
come and work in this country. But if it means the organisation and maintenance of a 
special institute for carrying on research in England, I think that the money would be 
better spent if it is spent in this country for carrying on research. 

Are you not of opinion that there may be a central institute in this country with 
separate institutions for the different provinces ? — 1 am of opinion that there should be a 
central in^ituteand not a number of small institutes in the provinces. 

This big institution, if it is going to be established, will take a long time, and a lot of 
money would have to be spent. Don’t you think that in the meantime some of the 
colleges should be equipped in which students would bo given scholarships or prizes to 
begin with ? — I think it is better to spend the money on the central institute direct. 

What is your opinion about the material? — Do you think that the people are intelli- 
gent and capable of doing research work ? — Some of our best men are very well capable 
of doing research work under supervision. I do not think they have sufficient imagina- 
tion to inaugurate research work, but they are very good, skilled manipulators, — many of 
them. 

Don’t you think that after some years they can come to the top ? — I don’t think 
I am prepared to answer that question at all. 

Y"on refer to the difficulties of the colleges in finding out what kind of research they 
ought to take up. Can this not be obviated? — I think that Mr. Silver, the Director of 
Industries, has done his best to obviate it. He has given us enough to go on for ten to 
twenty years. 
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Witness No. 10. 

The Hon’ble Mb. L. P. Watson, Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., Cawnpore. 

Wbitten Evidence. 

7 . — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Q I have from time to time bean associated with schemes for raising capital for 

industrial enterprises, and there has never, in my experience, been any difSculty in getting 
the capital required. 

Q. 2.— Sound business propjsitions have drawn the capital required mainly from 
business-men. 

Q, 3 _I believe that ginning factories sufTer most in this respect, and in a less degree 
tanneries and leather factories generally. The capacity of output of the tanneries in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies in particular is far greater than the off-take is ever 
likely to be under existing fiscal conditions. I am, of course, referring to the state of 
affairs in normal times. 

Q. 5.-^1 am not specially attracted by any of the methods enumerated except perhaps 
no. 7. At the same time, I can readily imagine that, under certain conditions, it might be 
found desirable, or even necessary, for Government to afford financial aid to a particular 
industry, but the form in which this aid should be given would have to be determined by 
the special circumstances of the case, and no hard-and-fast rules need be laid down. 

Q. 6 — Where financial aid has been rendered to an industry, I consider that Govern- 
ment should, so long as the industry remains indebted to Government, exercise sonie 
control over its operations. I cannot think, however, that it would be either in the best 
interests of Government or the industry to appoint Government directors. Government 
control should, in my opinion, be confined to a general audit of accounts, particular 
attention being given to (1) the checking of raw material prices ; (2) the fair distribution 
of charges such as salaries, wages, steam power, etc.j (3) the total cost of production ; (4) 
the selling price of the finished article The Government auditor would be able to decide 
whether the industry was being run on economical and ascertained lines, without interfer- 
ing with the actual management of the industry. 

Q, 8. — I would suggest that factories pioneered by Government should be handed 
over to private capitalists or companies as soon as there is reason to believe that they 
have reached a profit-earning stage. There are certain factories such as those employed in 
the manufacture of munitions, etc., which might, wdth advantage to the State, continue to 
remain entirely under direct Government control and management, but I would strongly 
urge that, where political reasons do not enter into their calculations, Government should 
not, under any circumstances, convert industrial undertakings into permanent Government! 
institutions. The management of a Government factory is, generally speaking, composed 
of units working under conditions which put a distinct barrier in the way of industrial 
development. Inspectors-General, superintendents, and overseers are all pensionable 
employes of Government, and although 1 do not, for a moment, wish it to bo inferred that 
I regard this as likely to kill initiative, I do maintain that it fails to produce than desire 
for betterment which actuates the average business-man and which is the fundamental 
principle governing all industrial development. The liistory of India’s industries and 
those of Cawnpore in particular provides ample and conclusive evidence of this. 

Q. 14. — There should not, in my opinion, be any limitations imposed on Government 
aid to a new enterprise if it competes with an established external trade, provided there is 
a reasonable prospect of its ultimately becoming self-supporting, or if the trade, with which 
it is competing is being bolstered up by bounties or subsidies or protected by tariffs, ihe 
effect which the relinquishment of an enterprise might have on kindred industries, or the 
hardships it might entail on labour and so on, would necessarily have to be taken into 
account. 


II. — Technical aid to industries. 

Q. 21. — I have had no experience whatev'er of the aid afforded by the Scientific and 
Technical department of the Imperial Institute to Indian industries, but it seems to me 
conceivable that an institute of the kind in England conducted by an efficient staff 
composed of experts, with some personal knowledge and experience of India, might serve 
a very useful purpose. 

III. — Assistance in marketing products. 

Q. 31 and 32. — My experience of industrial exhibitions in India is teat they afford 
peculiar facilities for social intercourse, bat they fail to accomplish to auy appreciao e 
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extent what should be their prime object, viz., the bringing together of buyers and sellers- 
and I am of opinion that, at the present time, at all events. Government would hardly be 
justified in encouraging them. 

Government pat- Q. 37. — Lists of the articles imported by Government should be published and samples 
ronage. made readily available at such centres as may be considered most convenient for the- 

inspection of likely manufacturers. 

Q, 38. I have no criticism to ofifer on the rules regulating the purchase of stores by 

Government departments. Rules are no doubt necessary and I am sure that those in 
existence are strictly adhered to, but we want something more than mere automatic formula 
to encourage and develop India’s industries. There is a feeling in the minds of a good 
many manufacturers in India that Government, notwithstanding the rules laid down, are 
still purchasing from outside markets large quantities of stores which could be obtained 
in the countrv. If this is the ease, I believe it to be attributable to two main causes ; (1) 
a want of knowledge on the part of Government buying departments as to what India can 
produce, and (2) ignorance on the part of the manufacturer as to what Government actually 
requires. If these two disabilities were removed we should hear less in time of Government’s 
iniquities in passing the local manufacturer over. What I would suggest as a preliminary 
step is that the superintendents and assistants of all Government buying departments 
should visit periodically all factories producing goods of the nature of those now purchased 
from abioad, and learn something, not only of the goods that are actually being manufac- 
tured, but of the possibilities of the industries visited. With the knowledge which they 
would in time acquire, and which I would respectfully state they do not at present possess, 
Government’s buyers would be able to very materially reduce their home indents and by 
doing so encourage and develop local industries to a very marked extent and within a very 
short period. It would, on the other hand, be the duty of the manufacturer to study 
Government’s requirements more carefully than he has done in the past, and this, it may 
be taken for granted, he would do, if the bare possibility of Government patronage was 
assured to him. What the manufacturer vvants also is a fair comparison of the prices of 
the articles he produces with those imported by Government, and it is incumbent on 
Government when making comparisons to see that they are allocating a fair proportion of 
all charges, packing, rail, and sea freight, import duty, etc., over their home purchase. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

General. Q. 44. — The average Indian workman has the knack of acquiring w'ith remarkable 

rapidity a certain dexterity in the handling and use of tools, but he ^seldom attains to the 
stage m which he might justifiably be termed a skilled wmrkman. This, to my mind, is 
due to various causes — a lack of real interest in his work, and the want of individual taste, 
etc. He generally fails, however expert he may be otherwise, to observe the importance of 
giving his attention to details. The want of finish in Indian-made articles is proverbial, 
and in the trade in which I am employed, that of the manufacture of leather articles, thia 
is the most glaring defect. Personally, I do not look, for at least some time to come, for 
any very marked improvement in this respect. I have noted, however, with feelings of 
extreme satisfaction, and it has been noted by other employers of labour, that the compara- 
tive cleanliness and orderliness in their home lives which has been secured to a percentage 
of the w’orkmen by the erection of model villages has been reflected in their work, and X 
am very sure that the skill and efficiency of the labourer is to a very great extent depen- 
dent upon healthy, cleanly and, orderly home surroundings, whatever his caste or creed 
may be. In our factory the steps adopted to improve the labourers’ efficiency and skill are 
those usually obtaining in most factories, viz., good pay for good work, and a system of 
bonuses lor exceptionally good work, and so on. 

Q. 50 . — Industrial schools should, in my opinion, be under the control of the 
department of Industries. 

VI.— General official administration and organisation. 

Q. 56, 61, and 62. — These questions have been replied to by the Secretary, Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, and I agree with the views he has expressed, and I would 
only add that I am strongly of opinion that the Board of Industries should be composed 
mainly of business-men, and not largely of educationists, journalists, and barristers, as it 
is at present. 

X. — General. 

Q. Ill Yes. 

Q. 113. Yes, but my investigations are not yeksuffioiently ^completed to warrant me 
in reterring to them. ' 

Oeal Evidekce, 6th IS’ovembeb, 1916. 

President — I understand that you are the President of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce ? — Yes. 
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And as such you are a member of the United Provinces Legislative Council ? — Yes. 

I understand that the opinions given in your written evidence are your personal 
opinions ; they do not represent the Chamber of Commerce? — No. 

In your preliminary notes you state that yon have had no experience whatever of the 
aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical department of the Imperial Institute to 
Indian industries, but it seems to you conceivable that an institute of the kind in England 
conducted by an efficient staff composed of experts, with some personal knowledge and 
experience of India, might serve a very useful purpose. — Yes. 

Can you suggest any way in which the present staff of the Institute could be supple- 
mented by experts with Indian experience? — I thought perhaps there might be an inter- 
change with officials in the Indian service. 

A scheme of the following kind has been suggested to us, namely, that the Indian 
Government should send home one mineral expert, one vegetable expert, and possibly one 
forest expert. These officers should remain on duty at home for say, two or three years, 
and as the two or three years expire they would be replaced and would return to the 
Indian service, the idea being that they would carry on enquiries at home on behalf of 
Government and on behalf of the firms in India either acting in conjunction with the 
Imperial Institute or with the Board of Trade or with both. They will also pick up 
information in England for transmission to the departments in India, thereby helping 
them in ins-estigations and research. Do you approve of this system? — I think it is a very 
excellent idea : 1 had in my mind some such scheme when I made my short note. I 
should prefer the yo\inger men, as retired officers would, I fear, lose touch wi:h India. 

Would you prefer the younger officer to be associated with the Board of Trade acting 
in conjunction with the Imperial Institute? — With both. 

You say that the lists of articles imported by Government should be published and 
samples made readily available at such centres as may be considered most convenient for 
the inspection of likely manufacturers, and you develop that idea by stating in your note 
“ What I would suggest as a preliminary step is that the superintendents and assistants 
of all Government buying departments should visit periodically all f actories producing 
goods of the nature of those now purchased from abroad, and learn something, not only 
of the goods that are actually being manufactured, but of the possibilities of the industries 
visited”. I suppose you mean most of the Government officers in India who are purchasing 
officers? — I refer to the absolute heads of Government buying departments. 

Do you think that we should have in India a stores purchasing department similar ta 
that of the India Office and that the stores department should contain enough of variety 
in the way of technical experts to judge the quality of the materials to be purchased and 
to know the firms that are producing the articles of the quality Government requires. 

Do you think that a scheme of that kind could be worked out ? — It seems to me feasible. 

I am averse, however, to the multiplication of Government departments and would make 
the best use of the existing ones : My idea was that the officers responsible for the purchase 
of Government stores should visit the factories to enable them to come in contact with the 
suppliers and to understand what they are capable of producing. 

But that would be done by the stores department? — Yes, that would be so. 

There will be a large number of articles required that could not be manufactured in 
India, and would not be manufactured for many years to come, r nd these indents will be 
passed on to the India Office by the stores department? — Yes. 

In answer to question no. Ill, can you mention any industries for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials, labour, and market ? — I 
have in my mind one or two industries such as the extracting of tanning material and 
paper pulp. But 1 should like to carry my investigations a little further before mention- 
ing them. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — In answer to question no. 0, you state that Government control 
should be confined to a general audit of accounts, particular attention being given to the 
checking of raw material, prices, fair distribution of charges, total cost of production and 
the selling price of the finished article. I have had some experience of this, and what 
struck me as an even more important item is the stock-checking ? — Yes. I regard that as 
a very important point. 

The auditors generally do not check the stock? — They are expected to check the stock. 

The point is this. There may be a large amount of stock which may have deteriorated 
considerably in value, but which is entered in the books at its original value. Have you 
any practical suggestions as to how the real value of the stock may be arrived at for purposes 
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of audit ?— I think the inclination would be, so long as Government assistance is being given 
for the manufactures to undervalue the stock rather than to overvalue it. Government could 
always insist on an expert examination of the stock and could see that it was correctly valued. 

In answer to questions 31, 32, and 33, you give your opinion about industrial exhibi- 
tions. Has it any particular reference to the big industrial exhibition held at Allahabad 
some years ago ? — I do not think it accomplished very much in bringing buyers and sellers 
together. It afforded facilities for meeting friends. I consider it was a good tamasha. 

Could you tell us here that it was a failure from a business point of view ? — I regard 
it as such. The industries exhibited derived very little benefit from it. 

I understand that there u'as a proposal made at the Allahabad exhibition to hold 
another one either at Calcutta or Madras or soma other centre and that the manufacturers 
and also their agents were strongly opposed to it? — Yes. 

It rather puts them to heavy expense with very little return? — Yes. 

Dr, E. Hopkinaon. — In answer to question no. 1 do you refer to Indian capital ? — I 
am referring to local Indian capital of these provinces. 

You say that the capacity of output of the tanneries in Bombay and Madras is far 
greater than the demand in normal times under existing fiscal conditions. Do you mean 
that tlie trade is killed by foreign competition ? — It is killed by foreign dutie.«. England 
is practically the only buyer of Madras and Bombay tanned cow-hides for the simple reason 
that other countries have imposed such heavy import duties on these that an export trade 
is rendered impossible. 

The home Indian market is a limited one and more than supplied ?— Yes. 

In regard to the appointment of Government officials as directors of industrial 
companies, can you give your reasons for objecting to the appointment? — I'here is always 
the risk that a Government official might only possess a superficial knowledge of the 
industry and might consequently be more of a hindrance than a help. 

What is required of him is to see that the business is financially sound ?—I provide 
for that by appointing an auditor instead. 

Do you think that an auditor will serve the same purpose as a director ?— I thick so 
In this connection he wmuld serve a better purpose. 

Have you auy objection to exhibitions for quite special objects, for instance, motor 
exhibiiious as distinguished from general exhibitions? — 1 have no objection to them at all. 
But I do not see that they are likely to bring buyers and sellers together An exhibition 
of special objects in Calcutta, for instance, would not be likely to attract many people 
from other parts of India. 

In answer to questions 44 and 45, you say that the average Indian has a natural 
dexterity in the handling and use of tools when young, but you suggest that this disappears 
after a time? — It does not disappear, but he does not improve greatly beyond a certain 
stage. The period when he begins to stagnate is after ho consummates his marriage. 

Does it come back later ? — In some cases. 

Do you think that given the dexterity which you remark upon that could be turned to 
better account by some system of mannal training in the elementary schools? — Yes, I 
think certain advantages would be got in that direction. We introduced a system of 
manual training in our own factory. The skill and efficiency of the labourer is to a 
very large extent dependent upon healthy and cleanly surroundings and in keeping th? 
good ones together as far as possible. There has been a marked change in (heir 
during the last 15 years. 

I should like to ask whether the boys who come to yo;ir school are entire, 
illiterate? — Illiterate when they come We only employ them for a few hours a day ana 
keep them at school for the rest of the day. They are taught to read and write in the 
yernacular and we teach them something of our own particular industry, viz. what abide 
is and the uses to which its different pares are put, etc. The manual work they do is in the 
factory and not in the school. 

Are the teachers factory foremen? — The teacheis are Government ceitifieated teachers. 
There is no connection between the factory foremen and the teachers. That is probably 
a weak point which 1 think could be put right. 

The boys who attend the school are confined to half-timers ? — Yes. When we started 
the school we had some difficulty in getting the scholars to attend school. But we are 
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now getting scholars from outside. People are beginning to realise that it is an advantage 
to their boys to gain some elementary training. 

You have made it compulsory in your factory? — We make it compulsory, because we 
do not allow them to run wild when they are not working in the factory. 

Hon'hle Sir R. N. MooTcerjee. — In answer to question no. 2, do you refer to Indian 
capital or European capital ? — Mostly from European business-men. There are very few 
Indians. 

The auditors are public auditors?— I mean Government auditors from the Accountant- 
General’s department. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — With regard to exhibitions, do yon think your object would be 
gained if you had a sort of travelling exhibition ? — I think the purpose would be served 
by the opening up of agencies in the different big towns for the exhibition and sale of 
particular articles. 

With regard to what you said about the purchase of stores by Government 
departments in Europe, are you aware of any vested interests ?— No, I am not. 

With regard to your answer to question 38 you say — “ What the manufacturer wants 
also is a fair comparison of the prices of the articles he produces with those imported by the 
Government, and it is incumbent on Government when making comparisons to see that 
they are allocating a fair proportion of all charges, packing, rail and sea freight, import 
duty, etc., over their home purchases.” I do not quite follow ?— Suppose the Government 
wished to bring out a particular article that is manufactured in this country and I, as 
a manufacturer, submitted my rate, say Rs. 20, I expect, when Government imports that 
article from home that it will add to the English price packing, sea freight, import duty 
and all other charges landed at Bombay or Calcutta before drawing a comparison of 
prices. 

President. — Does it not follow naturally in this way that the Government will 
accept from you a price that will pay them ? — I do not know what Government does. 

I have had cases where my price has been compared to the price of the London 
manufacturer without taking into consideration the charges I have referred to. 

Sir D. In answer to question 44 at the very end, you say you are sure 

that [the skill and efficiency of the labourer is, to a very great extent, dependent upon 
healthy and cleanly and orderly home surroundings.” Do you think that it might be an 
advantage in your factory to give yourselves good food to your operatives, say in the 
middle of the day ? — Wo frequently give food to our workers when they do work at ni^ht 
but hitherto we have not given them food during the day. ° 

Do yon not think that if you gave them good food the second generation will probably 
be better and turn out better work ?— It would be an advantage in some cases if we fed 
them and clothed them, but they would not accept these conditions. Much of the money 
earned is wasted on marriage ceremonies, etc. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Sfetoari.— With reference to your answer to question No. 50 
you put industrial schools under the control of the department of Industries. You 
eliminate the Director of Public Intruction altogether ? — I do not see that he is wanted 
very much. 

Would you form a separate department of Industries as an Imperial department? 

Certainly. 

Whom would you put at the top ? Who will be the head man ? — I should have a 
Ipsiueas-man. I should make his status equal to that of the head of the Commerce and 
Industry department. My idea would be to separate the two departments, ahead for each. 

Manual training takes place in your factory ? — Yes. 

An improvement might be made in that direction if Government were to start a 
general system of technical training?— Yes. The technical school in Lucknow has been 
doing some good work. There is no doubt in my mind that cleanliness and orderliness in 
their home lives produces good taste. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 5, you are not attracted by any of the 
methods that have been suggested for financial aid to industries either on a large or small 
scale ? — I would judge each case on its merits. 

You do not approve of th* appointment of Government directors ? I am not referring 
to officials but to non-officials ?— I have had no experience. I cannot help thinking that 
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the interference of a director of that kind would cause a manager or proprietor possibly 
to lose an interest in the industry. 

You do not think it is a very practical suggestion ? — No. 

You think that the needs of the case might be met by the appointment of Government 
auditors ? Do you think that Government auditors would supply that need ? — I have had 
experience of Government auditors. Some of them are very competent men indeed, and 
quite able to deal with manufacturing accounts. 

Would you leave them under the Accountant-General or put them under the 
department of Industries ? — Under the department of Industries as the reports would 
have to go first to the Director of Industries. 

Hon’ble Sir Famlbhoy Gurrimbhoy. — Do yon consider that trade, which is 
competing by being bolstsred up by bounties or subsidies, should be counteracted by the 
starting of similar industries with Government aid ? What particular trades bolstered up 
by bounties or subsidies or protected by tariffs, have you in mind which need 
counteraction ? — I was not referring to any particular trade, 

Deferring to Government purchase of stores, you emphasize two difficulties. Do you 
think that they would be remedied by having a central commercial information bureau 
which could circuLte information and -araples ? — No. I would rather favour a stores 
department as suggested by Sir Thomas Holland. 

Do you seriously attribute the want of finish in Indian- made articles to the habits of 
life of the workmen ? — I think that counts a great deal. 

Is it not the climatic condition that contributes to this very largely ? — I do not think 
so. 


Are not your schools subsidised by the municipality ? — No. 

Is there any drink evil amongst your mill-hands ? — Yes. Unfortunately we employ 
a large number of Chamars. 

Does it largely contribute to the absentees on holidays ?— Frequently. But I 
frequently find that the man who drinks is a very good workman. 

On the day he gets his pay and drinks, does he appear for work on the next day ? — 
We have to bring them in. We keep a close eye on them. We have that trouble 
particularly at the present time. 

Have you noticed the tendency to start concerns without first making sure of the 
extent of raw material available, the vicinity of such material, and the suitability of such 
material ? — It no doubt occurs. 


Witness No. 11. 


Mb. C, T. Allen, Merchant, Cawnpore ; representing the North India Matches, Ld., 
Bareilly ; the Cawnpore Fibre Go., Ld., Cawnpore ; the weeUy newspaper “ Commerce, ” 
Ld-, Calcutta ; fruit-growing in the United Provinces. 

• Wbitten Evidence. 

I. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Q. 1. — No difficulty in raising capital from British sources ; complete failure in an 
attempt to raise capital from Indian sources (under the best auspices). 

I suggest that the best ways of interesting Indian capital, would be (a) by printed 
propaganda and advertisement through unofficial media, which in turn would be recognised 
and assisted by Government audits officers? by the systematic introduction in any form 
of advertisement for subscription of capital, of the name of one or other of the -soumi 
banking institutions of this country. 

Q. 4.— Extremely disappointing. The refusal by the Government of India of a request 
for a loan, during the War period, of two lakhs to help to maintain a pioneer industry. The 
loan had the backing of the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces and unquestionable 
security. 

'.5.— (!)&(-) Only in special cases where considerable sums have bean already 
expended by an individual or individuals in the genuine endeavour to 
promote a new industry. 
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(3) A desirable method, without subsequent refund. 

(4) Only under very special circumstances. 

(5) Only when Government may have on hand plant and machinery which 

has been used for trial or experimental purposes by them. 

(6) Desirable under two conditions only : — when the industry in question is 

one which is vital (a) either to the Government, or (h) as a key 
industry, to this country’s manufactures— it being understood that such 
support of that industry is required by those interested. 

(7) On all occasions when (a) the manufacture is of suitable quality and 

price, (6) and particularly when an imported article competes, (c) when 
* the industry which produces the article is new, and until it is firmly 

established. 

Q. 6. — Under any methods where Government supply funds which are not repayable. 

The form of control should be power to scrutinize accounts if desired. 

Q. 7.— I am not in favour of Government pioneer factories, but of factories for pioneer- factories 

ing new industries which, run under private control, should be dry-nursed by Government in 
.practical form. 

Q. 8 . — By paying the salary of practical experts, chosen and appointed with the 
approval of Government. By practical assistance in the erection of buildings and transport 
facilities (in such a case as that of the Kumauu fruit industry and also fibre-growing). 

Q. 13. — The principle that an industry, once established and proved, no special aid iiimits ofGovem- 
should be given to promote similar industries in the same country. a'Ssistanoe. 

Q. 14. — Yes, where and when it can be proved that indigenous enterprise cannot succeed 
and provided the imported article is not of such cost ajuto cripple an industry in which that 
article is a necessary component. 

IT- — Technical aid to industries. 


Q. 15. — Some very useful information from the Director of Industries of this province : Taohnioal aid u 
and frequent statistical data of timber and bark supplies by the Forest department. Alsogenatal. 
most useful and valuable technical aid from the Agricultural department in regard to the 
tube-well boring. 

On the other hand, most unhappy e.Kperience in regard to the technical data put up in 
Government Blue Book form on the subject of wood suitable for match splints. 

Q. 17. — ^That Government have the right to use the knowledge gained thereby. 

Q. 18. — Restriction to an extent which would safeguard the interests of the pioneer, 
until he had gained such start as would enable him to benefit by the reward of his labours, the 
industry being a small one catering for a circumscribed market. 

Q. 21. — Satisfactory, in the one or two instances where samples of fibre were submitted Research abroad, 
to them for valuation and comparative purposes. Its advantages are that it is very much 
in touch with the world’s market. 

Q. 22. — It is advantageous to have certain research work conducted in the United 
Kingdom (1) for climatic reasons, (2) for reasons given in answer to question Xo, 21. 

Q. 25 . — It is most desirable that a thorough, united, and complete survey be made of Surveys for ml 
the best way in which to extract timber from the Himalayan forests. purpoe 

Q, 27. — The results of au industrial survey should be made useful to industries through 
the medium of the newspapers, particularly those dealing with commercial and industrial 
matters, and through records available from provincial Directors of Industries. 


III. — Assistance in marKeting products. 

Q, 28. — ^The commercial museum temporarily instituted up-country resulted, in as far Ckuumeioial moae* 
as the mafch factory at Bareilly was concerned, in numberless futile enquiries for agency ams. 
rights. 

Q. 30. — Desirable, and the only way in which to bring these smaller industries before g agenc er. 
the general public ; they should be developed on the lines of that which exists in Cawnpore, 

Q. 32.— Not until ti.e country’s manufactu’es have been more fully developed. 
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represen- q 34 _ .Xhe political department should be forced to assist the empire’s trade in- 

much the same way as America’s representatives do. 


Q. 36. — No. * 

GovemmeDt pat- Q, 37.— Data should be available. 

'onagd* 

Q 3 g, The present ruling is a farce, since it is hardly observed in the letter, and never 

in the spirit in which it was framed. It should be penal for the indenting officer to Government 
to send indents home without first referring to the Director of Industries in each province. 


lY, — Other forms of Government aid. 

Supply of raw q — Government should, on the recommendation of the Director of Industries- 

matenals particular province, aid with supply of raw materials when conditions deserve 

such aid particularly if one of those conditions happens to be competition from an imported 
article which has had assistance in any form fromits own Government, 

Land policy. Q. 41. — Municipal control of land, where the municipality is preponderatingly 

Indian and unfettered, is likely to hinder (and in the case of the Bareilly Match Factory 
actually has hindered) industrial development. 

The remedy would be the grant of certain powers to the Collector or Commissioner, - 
with recognized right of appeal to the Local Government. 

In obviously deserving cases. 


F . — Training of labour and supervision. 


Q. 46.— Considerable experience in the leather industry. 

Q, 49. — Day schools for short-time employees : — good on the whole. 

Q. 50, — Unquestionably under the department of industries. Complete subordination, 
of the department of education under the department of industries in such matters. 


VI, — General official administration and organization. 

Q. 56. — The Director of Industries, and an Industrial Board. Practically a cleam 
sweep of the Board of Industries as at present constituted. 

Q. 57. — A Director of Industries. Also a Board of Industries, with the Director of 
Industries as Chairman, the Board to be composed of two European and two Indian membera 
of the province who are practically interested in industries, to be nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor ; one each, official and responsible representatives of Forests and 
Agriculture : the Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Board should be advisory, without budgetted funds. But its recommendations 
should receive far more consideration by the Lieutenant-Governor and his financial 
advisers in the future than they have in the past. 

Q. 60. — Yes. Where possible a business man. 

Q. 61. — The Director cf Industries should be the medium between the provincial 
Government and the Board of Industries. 

Q. 62, — A single Chief Director of Industries, who w'ould keep in close touch with the 
provincial Directors of Industry. But the Chief Director should not be considered either 
the fons et origo of industrial information, nor should his function be that of accumulating 
data. His principal duty should lie in representing questions, proffered by provincial 
Governments (at the instigation of provincial Directors or otherwise) to the Imperial 
Government : and in negotiating, where necessary, with heads of departments in the 
Imperial Government for concessions or facilities and improvements in such things as 
transport, irrigation, tariffs, etc. 

Briefly the activities of the present department of Commerce and Industry should be 
decentralized and its status entirely altered. 

VII. — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

General. Q, 63. — The forest research institute at Dehra Dun would benefit by being brought 

into closer touch with the Industries department and Board. 

Pr^oial depart- q 68.— Increase in the number of first class chemists and in chemical research would 
■ seem to be the desideratum : particularly in relation to the matter of indigenous dyes. 
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Q. 69.— Under provincial control, and in close touch with the department of Industries ; 
the provincial departments to keep in close touch with each other over matters of 
experiment and special investigation. 

Q, 70. — At Government expense. 

Q. 80 -No. 

Q. 81. — In no way. 

VIII. — Goivernment organization for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence. 

Q. 8'i. — Government statistics as ^ present collated are misleading, and are too 
approximate and general to be of any real value. 

Q. 83. — The present system is not of appreciable value, and should be done away with. 
Commercial newspapers which are generally read, should be the media for distribution of 
useful data only : untrammelled by a wide collection of facts which may only be required 
by the very few. 

Q. 84. — None. 

Q. 85. — Government should assist and encourage those existing trade journals wliich 
are generally recognized and read. 

IX. — Other forms of Government action and organization. 

Q. 94.— The law relating to trade marks in this country is apparently ineffective, and 
nut of date. Facilities should be given for proper registration of trade marks and rights. 

Q. 97. — In regard to the fruit trade, which it is so necessary to this country to 
encourage, it is desirable that all railways should be forced to adopt the use of cold storage 
vans of a recognized and approved pattern. 

Q. 105,— Until the enormous unused products of the forests in India have been fully 
opened up and placed at the disposal of the country, it should be made penal for that 
-department, either Provincial or Imperial, to show a surplus in the annual budget. All 
returns should be sunk in the development of and opening up of forest resources in 
conjunction with private enterprise. 

Q, 108.— I have found from experience that they hardly exist. 


Oral Evidence, 6th November, 1910. 

President . — With reference to your answer to question No, 1, will you give some 
details of your experience in raising capital for industrial concerns ? — I have found no 
difficulty in raising capital from British sources, even in such risky ventures as the one 
or two I am interested in, matches, fibre growing, fruit and so on. But I may say that 
I failed completely in an attempt to raise capital from Indian sources. When this match 
factory was about to be started in Bareilly, the Lieutenant-Governor particularly wished 
me to give the Indians in Bareilly every chance to take up such capital as they could and 
1 had no objection whatsoever. So I addressed the President of the Municipality, who 
was a leading man there, and some of his friends, and gave them data and every facility. 
But although they were told, and realised, that there was a strong backing to this venture, 
and although it was to be started actually in their own town and their own people 
would be employed, there was not a single offer of capital either small or large. 

You propose printed propaganda and advertisement through unofficial media which 
in turn would be recognised and assisted by Government and its officers ?— What I 
mean is this, that I think the hoarded wealth which is supposed to exist in India — 
certainly to a large extent with the zamiudar classes who at present have very little to 
encourage them to take an interest in business — should be tapped by new methods. There is 
no one who really gets at these people who have their money lying useless. I also suggest 
“ the systematic introduction in any form of advertisement for subscription of capital, of 
the name of one or other of the scund banking institutions of this country.” Every 
Indian trusts in English banks, or at any rate in sound banking institutions. The actual 
name of “ bank” goes far in the opinion of the Indians of this country. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — When you say that you could not get money did you 
issue a fully detailed prospectus of that match factory ? — Y es. 

Did that prospectus show, by calculations and figure.s, any profit to be gained ?— 
Ko, because we were going largely on figures which had been put forward by, firstly, 
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people who were interested in selling match machinery, and secondly, oa data which were 
given in certain Government Blue Books. 

The public had no data before them in the prospectus to find whether that venture 
would be a profitable venture or not ? — Only in general terms, No actual figures were 
given. 

How will a bank help a company before it is formed ? — What I mean is this, that the 
prospectus should prominently show the name of the bankers of the proposed company. 

Generally, all prospectuses under the present Act must say which is the bank? — I 
think that is hardly brought out enough. The introduction of the bank’s name should be- 
a practical guarantee that the endeavour is a soui^d one. 

The bank is only for depositing your money and disbursing your money 7 — Yes. 

Apart from that, up till now the bank has not taken any responsibility for the 
concern ? — No, and I do not think that it should take responsibiiity : beyond the fact that 
banks which are going to help the industries of this country, or whose names are going to 
be introduced as having Government’s backing behind them, should be made to feel that 
they are responsible for only putting their names to what they believe to be sound 
ventures. 

The banker is free to give his name to any venture he likes? — Yes. But if he ifr 
going to give his name to something which is absurd and risky, something that cannot 
pos.sibly succeed and so on, he deserves to lose confidence and custom. 

Suppose the name of the Bank of Bengal is put in the prospectus will that attract 
capital ? — I think it should be an understood thing in the future that the venture that has 
this bank’s name is not a bogus concern, etc. 

To develop an industry or start a new company. Ido not quite see how a bank can 
help 30U. What is your idea? — What I have at the back of my mind is that in the near 
future Government will encourage banks, by backing them, by lending them money 
cheaply and so on, and the banks will in their own turn help industries. 

According to the Act which is now in vogue, the Indian Companies Act, no shares 
can be allotted, no company can be formed unless the full capital is subscribed. Suppose 
you want to raise a concern with a capital of eight lakhs. According to the present 
Act, unless 3’ou tell the Registrar that you have got the eight lakhs subscribed — it may not 
be fully paid, but promised by allotment — the company cannot be registered. Therefore, 
I do not see how the bank can help you. You must register the company and get vour 
share capital subscribed. The bank can help j'ou when you are in want of money for 
working the thing, or, after you form a company if you want any other assistance from the 
bank to help you? — You are dealing entirely with the question of rupees, annas and pies. 

I am talking of a limited company— What I mean is that you are arguing on the 
matter of money. 

I am also considering the very important question of managing agents. — Suppose a 
bank was satisfied that although the promoter could get money, and was able to raise 
capital, yet his management or the agents were not to the bank’s liking, I consider that 
that bank should withdraw its name and patronage. 

That is the second stage. The first stage is, if you want to form a comp iny and you 
s^, for instance, your capital is six lakhs, you must, by issuing a prospectus or by private 
efforts, first get the capital fully subscribed. Then the company will be registered and 
will be allowed to go to allotment. Unless you do that, the bank cannot give you any 
help ?— Quite so. Do you think there would be any objection to bringing the bank’s 
name into your piospectus, and saying these would be the bankers ? — I do not think the 
bank should give its name unless the business is considered to be genuine. 

President. — Do you agree with Sir R. N. Mookerjee’s views ? — I consider that the 
bank should be made more responsible in these coming days than it has been hitherto. 
Quite apart from the financial side, before any question of allotment takes place, it should 
be possible and should be desirable to introduce the bank’s name, not as being responsible 
for, but as a guarantee that the proposed concern and the promoters were genuine. 

Would you like to have the company law modified, because that could not be done 
under the present law ? Yes, I think the law ought to be changed, I do not propose that 
banks should lend money direct to all concerns. I say that they should work through a 
trust. “ 

You would not lend money on plant and buildings to a concern from the £xed 
deposits of the bank ?— I would prefer not to. 
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What you want is something in the form of an industrial bank, or some kind of trust 
that would take the place of, or act in conjunction with, the industrial bank? — Yes. 

Can you draw up a workable scheme ? — Yes. 

Mr. A. Gkatterton . — Do you mean that the Bank of Bengal and other banks should to 
a certain extent guarantee the hona fides of the company ? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbkoy Ourrimhhoy . — If the people of Bareilly knew the persons engag- 
ed in a business, don’t you think that, if there were good agents and directors, they would 
get as much money as they wanted for capital ? — I don’t think so from my knowledge of 
them. The monied class or the wealthy citizen, at any rate in Bareilly, has no intention 
of going in for investment. I think the city of Bareilly is peculiarly stubborn in that 
matter. 

If people who have started other concerns in the country and have been successful 
start an industry in Bareilly, do you think that the money would not come in ? — No, 
They are well enough off there without investing money in ventures of any kind. 

You think that the bank’s name ought to appear. May I know how banks can give 
their names showing that a company will work successfully ? — It is up to a bank to make 
enquiries, and it can very soon get at the bottom of the proposed business by finding out 
who the promoters are, etc. 

If the promoters have put enough capital into it, I suppose the banks themselves 
are bound to come out and help them ? — It is not the ease as a matter of fact. As an 
amateur director of a bank, I have just had to put my vote against financing five lakhs 
of rupees to assist certain people who are perfectly well off; but I do not think the venture 
is a sound one, because I happen to know all about it. The promoters were prepared to 
put up five lakhs provided they got five lakhs more from the bank, and I have voted against 
it. The money was wanted for trading. They wanted to buy raw material, and they 
were willing to give as security building and machinery, and even then the bank refused. 

Don't you think that before inviting capital the public should be taken into their 
confidence by the promoters, and be told and shown the ground on which they expect to 
make profits and what the profits would be, so that they may decide whether to invest or 
not ? It deperids on the confidence they have in the promoters. Did you issue a pros- 
pectus of that nature ? — I should make a difference and a distinction there. If I was 
starting a cotton mill where you are working on beaten tracks, and yon know exactly 
what to expect and can calculate what your profits and losses will be, well and good. If 
you are starting a venture new to the country, with nothing to go upon, I would not, 
as a promoter, give any figures. 

If you were starting an entirely new venture, don’t you think it better to investigate 
very carefully the prospects of profits ? — I should, in my own interest certainly, and as 
far as possible, but where it is new it would be difficult. 

I think other ventures which were perfectly new were able to give figures and make 
an estimate of the profits which have been more or less correct. It may be a matter of 
time and trouble and proper investigation, but when the public know that a firm has made 
a proper investigation and are giving every thought, capital is not shy ? — We ourselves 
made every possible enquiry, but wo did not care to risk figures and statements of which 
we could not be absolutely certain. 

Why should you expect the public to risk their money in a thing in which we are not 
prepared to risk figures ? — I risked my money and so also did many of my friends. 

T our friends and you knew, bnt how could the public know ? —I went there with 
the best introduction from the Lieutenant-Governor, Commissioner, and Collector, 

The public does not attach much weight to these officers where money investments are 
concerned. My point is this, that, if you issue a prospectus saying that you are going to 
run such and such a thing and that you are putting in your own money, and if you invite 
people to put in their money, then it would be a better way to give estimates of profits? — 
I gave every detail except figures. 

Hon’hU Sir F. H. Stewart.— kre you going to impose responsibility on the Bank ?— 
I should certainly think that if Government propose to assist industries by giving 
banking facilities or encouraging banking facilities they must assume some responsibility. 
I have been discussing matters as far as the Alliance Bank of Simla is concerned. ^ I 
know that the United Provinces Government is anxious to enable those who are starting 
small or large industries to go to a bank and got money with less difficulty than they have 
• hitherto experienced. If the Indian Government are going to give any sort of encourage- 
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meut, 1 bhould think that the Bank, on the other hand, should take a deeper interest than it 
has taken hitherto in the soundness or otherwise of a venture. 

Would you approve of the introduction of an industrial corporation or something of 
that sort which would do that work ? — Y es. 

That should be a matter of private enterprise and not for the State ? — Such a trust 
or corporation should have a good bank behind it and that bank should be one that Govern- 
ment recognises. 

With reference to your effort to secure Indian capital for an enterprise in Bareilly, 
that was only a small industry ? — The whole thing was a matter of lakhs. 

Would you ascribe that failure to want of confidence because of the failure of other 
industrial enterprises which had been started ? — I do not believe so, because there is no 
other industrial enterprise up there. 

Similar enterprises had been started in the way of match factories in other parts of 
India and they have not been successful ? — Yes. 

Had that any effect ? — Possibly'. But I had hoped that there would have been some 
effect from the fact that wo had British capital behind this one, and in the others there 
was none. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Am I to understand that your reply refers to Bareilly or to India 
in general ? — I take Bareilly as an instance, because I happen to know all about it. 

Y ou are aware that on the Bombay side we can always raise plenty of capital for in- 
dustrial undertakings ? — I have no experience except as to what happens in the United 
Provinces. I know very little of Calcutta or Bombay. I am talking of the United 
Provinces only. 

President. — W’ith reference to your answer to question No. 4, do yon refer to the 
match manufacturing enterprise ? — Yes. 

Are you satis6ed in your mind that match making is an appropriate industry to this 
province ? — In comparison with other provinces, because it is nearer to the only supplies 
of really suitable wood. 

From the point of vie.v of splints it is a good province and Bareilly a good locality ? 

Yes. 


Y'ou have to import all the chemicals? —Yes. 

Can you give us in rough figures the relative cost of chemicals, paper, and wood for 
the splints ? — Owing to tlie war, chemicals and paper have gone up so much in price that 
1 should say the cost of chemicals end paper amounts to seven-eighths and wood one-eighth. 
In pre-war times it was w'ood one-thiid and other materials two-thirds. 

Even in pre-war conditions the expensive part of your match was imported?— Yes. 

Would you therefore think it feasible to undertake match manufacture in this country 
when most of your material has to be imported? — Yes. 

What arc the balancing advantages of doing so in this country instead of buying 
matches from abroad? — I consider that every country should be made self-supporting in its 
necessaries, secondly, one hopes that chemicals and paper will be available in this country 
at no distant date. 

The first is a political reason? — Yes. 

Which you could hardly expect to influence the investor ? — Any necessaries for the 
country of this kind should be backed by the Government and that would influence the 
shareholder. 

Do you consider the second reason as economically sound, that you should start the 
manufacture of an article because you hope that in the future paper and chemicals would 
be made here ? Would it not be better to wait till those things are being made before you 
attempt to start au industry depending on them? — Nob if you have learnt from a heavy 
Blue Book put up by a Government oScial that this industry could be succMsfully 
conducted in this country, suitable timber from Government forests, etc , being available. 

Y^ou say that you were misled by the memoir on match manufacture published by the 
Forest department ? — Yes. 

Did you make any independent inquiries as to the statemeats made in that book?— Yes, 
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Can you quote them ? — I could get no practical information, 

A good many you could not verify and cheek without a great waste of time? — Yes, 
and it was very much a matter of time. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — It was on the strength of the reports that you started the 
factory ? — Yes. 

When you subsequently found that the memoir was not correct, did you refer to the 
Forest department again? — Yes, I kept in constant touch with them and they sent us 
different woods to test and try at different times. In this ease the match factory having 
been started, we were able to find that spruce wood in India which is analogous to the spruce 
of Norway and Sweden, was quite satisfactory for our purpose and would make excellent 
matches. C^an you obtain it ? — -Yes. I can obtain it when the Forest department have 
developed the science of extracting this timber at reasonable cost from their forests. At 
present thej are entirely unable to do this. 

That is a point for the Forest department? — Yes. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulhhoy Gurrimhhoy . — Do you think that the match industry can 
withstand foreign competition wdthout Government aid or help? — The question you put is 
rather a broad one. I do not think myself that, until Gov’ernmcnt, particularly in the 
Forest department, shows how timber can be extracted at a small cost or a comparatively 
small cost from their forests, it would be worth one’s while to endeavour to make matches 
in this country, because they could not possildy succeed. 

You want preference ? — -Only in order to get the industry on its legs After thas 
we can sell tons at fair market rates. 

If you get timber can you stand foreign competition without any other financial aid 
from the Government?— Without a protective tariff? 

No, I mean without Government subsidies or bounties will you be able to stand ?— Yes. 

Mr, A. Qhatterton. — With reference to your answer to question no. o, are machinery 
and plant supplied on hire-purchase system in the United Provinces? — I am not quite 
sure whether it was on the hire-purchase system, but I do happen to know of an 
instance where plant was taken over from Government and I think it was paid for 
gradually, in order that the industry in question might be carried on by private enterprise. 

In southern India we supply machinery and plant to s nail concerns on the hire- 
purchase system. We also supply money to ryots or small manufacturers or would-be 
manufacturers by loans which are granted on the security of lauded {property, what are 
called takavi loans. Do you favour either of those systems of giving assistance to private 
enterprise? — Only in the case of very small industries, that is, of cottage industries. 

What monetary limit would you put ? — I would not have suggested, for instance, that 
Government should buy a match plant for me, but in the case of hand weaving and so on, 
or even in the case of silk production, the cottage industry should be encouraged as you 
suggest. 

Would you extend it to irrigation plant in the case of a small man who could not 
afford it? Would you extend it in the case of a man who wanted to put up a sugarcane 
machine plant for the development of his own property ? — I think in those cases the 
Government should be entirely guided by the status of the man, whether he is sufficiently' 
wealthy to buy for himself, or he is so poor that assistance is warranted. 

In some cases a man is sufficiently wealthy but has not ready command of capital, 
and in some eases it is desirable to lend him money or to give him plant on the hire- 
purchase system, more as examples for his neighbours, who are less well off to follow in the 
same direction? — I entirely sympathise with that. 

President. — If Government are to give loans or to supply machinery and plant on 
the hire-purchase system. Government should be provided with technical advisers before 
they give machinery and plant? — It would be up to the provincial Director of Industries 
to ascertain, with the assistance of experts in the Agricultural department, (for instance, 
in the case of irrigation and pumps), what practical help should be extended, and how, 
in any particular case. 

With reference to question no 6 regarding the form of Government control in cases 
when Government give financial aid, you think from your own experience that a 
Government auditor would be quite sufficient? — Yes. 

Hon’Ue Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — After the mischief is done, the auditor comes in ? — 
I would have a six-monthly audit. 
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You might have purchased machinery which might not be good, and the auditor 
would come in only afterwards Don’t you think that a director who would control 
the work and would not allow such things would be better ? — I don’t think it would be 
feasible, because I think that if you did you would either require to have numerous 
Government directors, or else one man who would have to be so expert in so many 
businesses as to be able to guide everybody. 

But every nominated director need not be an official ? The nominee of Government 
to be a private individual ? — I cannot imagine the position. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Will it be practicable to have a non-official director? — I do 
not think you will find many who will have the time. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H, Stewart. — For the system of scrutinising accounts you would not 
recommend the present Government audit by the Accountant-General ? You want an 
entirely new class of man? — Y’es. 

He will have agoocl deal of executive power? — I think his duty would be to do his 
audit and make his report to the Director of Industries, who in turn would be responsible 
for advising the Government. 

I understand that you are quite opposed to appointing Government officials as 
directors, but would you also be opposed to appointing non-officials who may be 
encouraged to take interest in any particular industry ? — It would be an excellent thing 
if you could get them. I think it will be impracticable. 

Hon’hle Sir R. N. Moolcerjee. — What do you mean by ‘dry-nursing ’ in your reply to 
question no. 7 ? — That the pioneer should be given every chance of getting the reward of 
his labours. 

You want some help or some sort of assistance? — Yes. 

What sort of help would you want in this particular match industry? — What I ask 
is the simplification of wood supply. 

President, — As regards your reply to question no. 8 dealing wdth pioneer factories, 
what practical assistance can be given in the erection of buildings and transport 
facilities? — May I give you an instance ? 'J here is a fruit industry in which I am interested 
in the hills. It is not possible for the fruit growers, who are experts as far as fruit 
producing is concerned, to sit down and do all the grading, picking, marketing and 
despatching of all their fruits. The thing they want is a central d6p6t to which all 
fruits would go as in California, and British Columbia, this would be in charge of an 
expert who would do all this grading, marketing, etc. Fruit growers are not in a position 
to start a central d§p6t or employ an expert. They want this sort of building, including 
store rooms and so on, to be erected by Government. The cost would be paid by the 
fruit growers out of their profits in course of time. 

(Sir D. </. Yafa —You talk of transport facilities. Do you think there is any room 
for Government helping in the matter of transport facilities? — ! do. It is very desirable 
indeed, primarily over rail. The present wagon in which one sends and receives fruit 
is simply disgraceful in view of the progressive state of the country. 

Having special wagons for carrying fruit over distances, only refers to fruit. Do 
you think the same in the case of any other industry? — I think that several industries are 
hampered by want of transport facilities in this country. 

You do not mean freights in this connection? — No. And I mean road transport 
as well. For instance, if you take any station in the hills, take the particular one that 
I know — from Kathgodam up to Kanikhet, the transport facilities are simply 
disgraceful. 

What is this particular place dealing in ? — Potatoes, fruit, tea and large quantities 
of provisions for troops, in the hot weather. 

President. — With reference to your reply to question no. 14, do you think that 
Government will be justified in backing local manufactures in matches? That I had 
to a certain extent in mind ; but I think my reply answers the question generally. 

There is the difficulty of chemicals in this country, for instance? — A very real 
difficulty, as I have found to my cost. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — With reference to your answer to question no. 15, did the 
Agricultural department tell you how to bore the well ? — Well-boring has been developed 
largely in Australia with great success, and the Indian Government got over to this 
country an expert in laying down these particular wells. The man first visited this country. 
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He later came across with his complete plant. He was lent to the Cawnpore Fibre 
Company to put down a well. 

He superintended the boring ? — He superintended and worked with his own hands. 
He is an expert in that particular business. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Well-boring has not proved an absolute success ? It has proved 
a failure in some cases and successful in other eases, but they have not definitely got to 
the bottom of the whole thing yet. In Cawnpore there were three attempts by the 
Municipality of Cawnpore at well-boring, all of which proved unsuccessful in that the 
volume of water expected was not obtained. 

President . — As regards your reply to question no. 18, do you think it will be possible 
to name any period for the suppression of this information ? — Yes; but each case would 
be treated on its merits : and the Director of Industries might be the .Judge as to when 
it would be fair to disseminate such information. If you were going to confine 
dissemination of useful information to Government Blue Books, there will be nothing to say 
against that, because they take along time to come out. What I particularly mean is 
that if an expert is working for a match factory at Government expense, he should not 
be writing the result of his research to anybody until the industry has had a chance of 
getting on its legs, until in fact the Blue Book comes out. I consider that he is giving 
away trade seerets,° while he is the actual employd of the pioneer industry and especially 
so long as the expert is working in the industry. 

He is learning as much in that match factory as ho is giving to that factory ?— That 
is the experience we have had in our businesses. Experts who come out from England 
learn as much as they teach. 


If you reach the stage of being able to teach an expert as much as he teaches you, 
would you be in a position to learn on your own account without help ? — There is a quid 
•pro quo. He is learning certain things while he is teaching us other things. 

As a general rule there should be no restrictions imposed. You know exactly what 
you are asking and what you are giving when you go to the Government and ask for an 
expert, you will have to give the expert certain information and also get from that expert 
certain advice ? — So long as the expert in actually working there and experimenting 
and trying, he should not be in correspondence with others who would like to start the 
same industry. That is what I mean. In that way there should be a time limit. 


The result of the research should be closed for the time being?— Yes. Another 
disadvantage is that the expert may be disseminating information which is inaccurate. 


Of course it has happened in practice, as a rule, that if a company came to a 
Government expert and asked for advice the first thing the expert would say is, state 
your case, and in stating their case the firm would have to give some information which 
must be regarded as confidential. The Government official in those circumstances would 
reo-ard the information as confidential without any rule? Don’t you think that there is 
danger in formulating a rule ? — You fear that. But on the other hand, I am most anxious 
that the enterprise of the pioneer should have its reward. 

Don’t you think that, ordinarily, a Government expert or a Government official, if 
he is honest and interested in the general progress of the country, would exercise 

discretion? I am thinking entirely of an officer of the class who comes out as an expert, 

who may not have such nice feelings and ideas on “ confidences.” 


You realise that it is very difficult to supplement a proposition of this kind by a 

precise rule? I think there should be an unwritten rule. I think that Government 

should do everything for the pioneer by helping him, even if a written rule is 
impossible. 

Mr, A. Chatterton . — Do you think that consulting engineers and consulting chemists 
would help in developing a pioneer enterprise? — Yes. 


Would you be in favour of consulting experts being retained by Government for the 
benefit of pioneering, or of persons generally engaged in industrial development ?— I don’t 
quite understand what is meant by the word 'retained. 


At the present time there is not sufficient practice for a consulting expert to make a 
living in this country. He should get a permanent income to some extent, and if he were 
emnloved by Government giving him a retaining fee, he would then be able to help m the 
development of business?— I would get an expert out here for 3 years at a stretch rather 
than retain an expert in this country permanently. 


If you have a consulting engineer in Cawnpore whose services would be available on 
payment of the usual fees for any industrial or agricultural work, private people migbt 
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feel inclined to take up his advice?— I think he would be invaluable. We have often 
found that when we have had a serious break-down, although there are many engineers 
here, if they disagree on a particular point of repair (we have called in 2 or 3 engineers 
in a friendly way and asked their opinion), there has been no real expert to whom one 
could turn for information on matters of that kind. 

Have you found yourself at all in the hands of the agents of firms at home in 
consequence of the absence of such expert advice ? — No, because we have got our own 
agent who is very much bound up in our interests. 

Take a man w'ho has not got his own agent, and who is working on a very much 
smaller scale. Ha would be very much in the hands of the agents of the selling 
firms ? — Yea. 

And it would be advantageous that he should be able to get advice which is perfectly 
disinterested and which he would get from the expert ? — Yes. 

Keseurch .it'Oid. President. — We shall now consider your remarks on “ Research abroad.” Do you 
think that it would be an additional advantage if we had deputed from this country one, 
or two, or even a larger number of technical experts in vegetable and mineral products, so 
that these experts would deal with the problems sent from India and see that they are 
developed in tue interests of India? — I think thit it would be ideal. 

Instead of relying as at present on the Imperial Institute in which there is, of course 
no Indian official of scientific and technical experience ? — The want of touch with India is 
the drawback now. 

Do you think that officials of that kind should be officials in the active service of India 
and therefore liable to return to India, or retired officials ? — I think they should be retired. 

If they are retired officials would not their knowledge get out of date rapidly ? —That 
would be prevented by limiting the time of their appointment. 

If you appoint an active official, would you nut get the advangtage of learning from 
him lessons which he picked up at home, when he returned? — I suppose we would. At the 
.same time it would mean the appointment of a large number of such officials : because 
during the time that an official returned to India his place at home would be vacant. 

The idea would be to have a man on special duty at home for 2 or 3 years and before 
he returned to India another one would take his place and succession would be kept up? — 
Y es, but 1 think it would present difficulties. I think there would be loss of touch at 
home. A new man going home would have to get into touch with people with whose ways, 
etc., he had not before been conversant. 

Ruughly could you tell us whether the number of problems that might be referred to 
London of a technical and scientific kind associated with commercial developments (that is, 
the development of fibre or copra, or any of the many .articles that you have been dealing 
wuth) would justify the maintenance in England of a fairly large staff of men in this way ? 
I m you think our problems are sufficiently numerous to take this up on a considerable 
scale ? — N o, not at present. 

Do you think that the problems would be sufficient if we kept at home one man on 
mineral products and one man on vegetable products and one man on forest products ? — 
Yes. There should be 3 altogether. 

Y’ou would not mind whether that is done in connection with the Imperial Institute 
or any other Institute, or say any office? — No, I have no knowledge of or leaning towards 
the Imperial Institute. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.—\Vhgi,t assistance did the Imperial Institute give in your fibre 
business? — We were quite new to fibre growing. We sent home one or tw’o tons of it all 
mixed up. The Imperial Institute showed us selected samides, .showing the different 
grades into which it should be converted and the probable price that would be obtained, 
and they gave us such informatiou that we were at once able to put our agents on to 
selling the proper grades to the people who required particular grades. 

Would it not be better done through a fibre broker ? — No His one idea would have 
been to sell through his particular auction mart or by some method of that kind, whereas 
we were able to keep in touch with people whom the fibre broker would not be inierested 
in or get hold of. 

President. — Question 25. — I think the Government of India are losing many 

Surveys for in- thousands of Dounds of revenue every year because they have not had a complete survey, 
dustcial purposes. ^ 
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Sir D. J. Tata. — Do you think any advantage would accrue from disseminating 
results of industrial surveys in the vernaculars? — I think if it came to disseminating facts 
of that kind in the vernaculars, there should be one or two vernacular papers for the 
purpose specially. 

Personally I know one or two vernacular papers at Bombay which are well conducted, 
and if information of this kind was published in them, it wo uld be very useful and would 
be read by people who might take advantage of it. I suppose it depends upon the value of 
the paper ? — Yes. 

You would agree to publication in vernaculars if the information could be made 
useful ? — Yes. 

President. — With reference to your answer to question no. 28, do you think there is Commercial 
any other advantage from commercial museums ? — Not at this stage. I prefer sales agencies, museums. 

Hon'hle Sir F. H. Sieunri.— bhould the sales agencies be Government concerns or 
private ones ? — The existing one in Cawnpore is run, to my 'mind, under ideal conditions. 

It has been instituted and patronised by Government, but it is run under private 
management. 

SirD.J.Tata.—yfh&tis your idea about these agencies? Is it to introduce the 
buyer to the sell er simply ? — No. I think the object is something wider than that. If a 
man goes in with others and one party buys, another sees that things are being sold, and 
that Governmen t is behind them, and so on ; this is much more likely to encourage an 
industry than a dead museum is. There is live business being done in one place, while the 
other is ‘dead.’ 

President. — Your answer to question no. 34 does not help the Government in any 
way unless you can give a luactical way by which it can be brought out? — By our political 
representatives abroad sending in regular reports from the places where they are stationed. 

In a place like Persia, where we tried to do business, the local political agent was so afraid 
of Germany politically that we lost orders. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — Do you think that political agents would be sufficient as 
trade repressntatives? — I think that entirely depends on position; for instance, in a 
place like Basrah it should be enough to have a political agent who could tell you that 
such and such goods are being taken by caravan up-country. If we go to a place like 
Bagdad a man is required who is an expert and can devote more time to trade questions 
of all sorts. 

The question is, should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of 
India in Great Britain, the Colonies and foreign countries? Would you recommend 
consular representatives on American lines? — It should be part of their training to be 
prepared to look out for B ritish interests in the way that the American representative 
does. 


Trade represen- 
tatives. 


They need not necessarily be separate men from the political agents? — No. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy. — Don’t you think it is essential, in order to promote 
our industries, that India should have special Attaches at British consulates ? — I don’t think 
there is sufficient reason to warrant it for another 10 or 15 years to come. 

President . — Would you like to modify the wording of answer to question no, 38 ? Government 
You don’t want to make it a penal offence if the indenting officer sent indents home without patronage, 
first referring to the Director of Industries in each province ? —I didn’t know how to use 
more parliamentary language and at the same time express the feelings that I had on the 
subject. 

If the Government of India every year published a complete list of all articles imported 
during the previous year with a statement of their quality and prices, would that not be 
sufficient ? Would not ihe people in the country, both the purchasing people and the selling 
people, be in a position to know what the Government really wants? — I think possibly that 
might do if you sent this information through the Director of Industries of each province, 
because he would know whether an article, approximate to tliat requited by Government 
of India, would be available. 

But he will know in any case because of the enormous variety of articles that must be 
purchased by Government departments and the Director of Industries would bo in a 
position to say exactly what would 'suit the indenting officer ? — From my own experience, I 
should say that the number of articles actually procurable in this country and made in 
this country is comparatively small as against the number that is indented for. 

Would it nob be better still to have a stores purchasing department, as they have iu the 
India O.Kce, whore there would be experts to check the goodsofforeJ for India and whore also 
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they can gather together similar orders sent by the diflFerent district officers and local 
Governments so as to get orders large enough to obtain contract rates? — I should say that 
is much belter. 

If we had a stores department in this country organised on these lines, the department 
would be able to say which of these things could be purchased in this country (which as 
isolated articles, and which on contract rates) and secondly, which of these things must be 
indented for from England, because of the impossibility of getting an equal quality or 
price in this country? Don’t you think that would bo better? — I think that would be the 
best way. 

Supply of Gov- Br. E. Hopkinaon.—W\th. reference to your answer to question No, 40, what do you 
ernraent owned mean by “ assistance in any form”?— I had particularly in view the match industry, 
raw materials. Japanese Government give aid to the match industry in many forms by free import 

of raw material, also by subsidies, and in shipping too they give an extraordinary low 
rate for the export of matches to this country from Japan. 

Do you think that the Indian Government should follow suit ?— Not necessarily on 
the same lines. But here is a specially favoured competing industry from outside ; a local 
indigenous industry is, therefore, deserving of some Government support. For instance, in 
Japan they work 18 hours out of 24. There are no factory regulations there. It gives 
them an unfair advantage over us. 

You don’t suggest that the factory rules should be abolished for the match indus- 
try ? No. But I should say there should be compensating benefits of other kinds from 

this Government. 

Note Question No. 41. Witness wanted to modify and explain his written answer He said that, in 

regard to the matter of Indian unfettered control, he was thinking entirely of the United Provinces. He said 
that the municipalities in the United Provinces not officially controlled ware not sufficiently advanced to look 
after the public interests, though he knew that in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and sons other places the Indian 
munioipalitiei.s were perfectly capable of looking after general interests. 

Hon’ble Sir Faeulbhoy Ourrimbhoy.— In what way did the municipality hinder 

Land policy. yoQ?_i wished to get land for this Bareilly Match Factory, and the Collector of Bareilly 
was advised privately by the United Provinces Government to help me as far as possible. 
They had an Indian municipality with a non-official chairman, and it took me something 
like 14 months to get land at all although the land that I wanted was outside the city : I 
consider that had I not had some influence and a certain number of friends among 
Govennment officials, I would not have got the land yet. 

Do you think that the municipal administration ought to be really meddled with by 
Government?— No, but I say that, on this particular point, where municipal control is 
likely to interfere with an industry, there should be a right of appeal to somebody higher. 

You were thinking about the industry ; they might be seeing it from another point of 
view. They might not have liked to have an industry at a place where t'le city was likely 
to extend ; the population might increase and they might not want factory nuisances 
near by ? — I happen to know that it was not that. They were most anxious, and even 
expressed their desire, that an industry should be brought there. My whole objection is 
merely based on the pettiness of the municipal officials who have no breadth of vision and 
are unable to see that their city is going to benefit, at any rate in the matter of employ- 
ment of labour, from encouraging industries locally. 

Official organiza- question 56 — would you suggest that the industrial board should contain 

® only nominated members? — Yes, because I think that suitable men are more likely to 
be nominated than if selected by public election. 

Why should not the important chambers have a right to elect their members ? — The 
Chambers have large interests in industries? — Because I feel that the Lieutenant-Governor 
would almost invariably ask for advice from the chamber. 

The chamber might wish one mau to come in and the Lieutenant-Governor might 
have anoiher in view? — It is only my opinion. 

President — Is not the present Board of Industries entirely nominated ? — It is nomi- 
nated. 

Do you consider the present constitution satisfactory ? — I wish to wipe it out as it is 
at present. 

The present system of nomination by the Lieutenant-Governor is unsatisfactory ? — 

Yes. 


And yet you want it repeated? — Yes, At present the Board of Industries consists of 
many people u'ho have no knowledge or ideas of, or interest in, business. 
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Can you suggest to us some way in which we can impress on the Lieutenant-Governor 
the advisability of changing the system of nomination, at the same time retaining for him 
power to nominate the Board ?— I would qualify what I have written by saying “in con- 
sultation with the chambers of commerce.” 

There are two chambers of commerce here? — Yes. 

you would not apply that principle outside of the United Provinces ? — I would. I 
think it would be desirable in most cases. 

You think that the chambers of commerce in our principal cities are as interested in 
Indian as they are in external commerce? — I think they have the knowledge as to who tho 
best men would be. The officials, in my opinion, should be entirely nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor but he would also refer as regards them to the chambers. 

Would you give to these chambers of commerce the power of election to the Board 
of Industry? — As far as the system at present existing, i.e,, that of suggestion. 

That is being done already. Your chamber of rommerce has made a suggestion to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, but still the Board is unsatisfactory ?— 1 am sure the chamber 
of commerce, as an instance, never suggested the name of the editor of an Allahabad 
paper to be a member of the Board of Industries. 

You have not helped us with anything like a practical scheme by which this 
Board of Industries may be reconstituted ? You consider the present system futile, and 
yet you advocate the same without a scheme to modify it ? — There is nothing very much 
simpler than that the Lieutenant-Governor should ask the chambers of commerce as to who 
they would suggest as the non-official members of the Board of Industries. They would 
make suggestions, and he would approve of them. 

Would you limit his choice to (hose nominated by the chamber of commerce and the 
officials ? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjee.— li yoa leskve him the choice, the power of appoint- 
ment depends on the Lieutenant-Governor, that is, the Secretariat Department?— 'He has 
the power of confirming. 

You would not give the right of election? — No. 

The Lieutenant-Governor may not accept your recommendations at all? — Possibly. 

The whole thing is a farce again ? — No. He would refer back to the chamber if he 
did not approve of their suggestions. 

The Lieutenant-Governor may not refer again ? — If the Board of Industries is to 
have power and weight with the non-official public, they must be representatives suggested 
by the chambers of commerce ; but, at any rate, as a ma'jter of form, and as a safeguard 
the Lieutenant- Governor should have ihe right of veto, 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Should Government ask both the chambers or 
one chamber only? in this particular province there are, I believe, two chambers? — I 
am not sure about the second one. 

c 

Supposing there are two or three chambers in one place, how would Government, 
appoint those members on the recommendation of these several chambers ? — I do no 
think that Government should recognise more than two chambers in any one province. 

On our side we have three chambers. I think if you progress at that place, in course 
of time you will soon have various chambers fighting against each other in their repre- 
sentations to Government? — I think you have got one too many now. 

Still the majority will hold good, and their recommendations will be accepted ? — I 
think you would be working against public interests by not getting caliesion. If you are 
going to have so many chambers with different views you are splitting up the value of 
representation of our needs. 

In your opinion the nomination must be through the chambers which would just 
recommend to Government. Must Government nominate the men so recommended ? — 
Yes, but with the power to refuse without giving reason for doing so. 

And there must be only one chamber? — No, perhaps two chambers ; one an entirely 
European Chamber, or a Chamber with European and Indian representatives, as apart 
from a chamber of Indian representatives. 
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If li eie is an entirely Indian cliamber ? — That would be the second one.^ I would 
put the limit at two chambers, |who would have the right of recommending nomination to 
the Board of Industries. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart . — The gist of your recommendation is that t!ie number of 
membeis of the Board should be very much reduced and that the Board should be entirely 
re-modelled? — Yes, for the United Provinces. 

Sir J). J. Tata. — Do I understand you to say that if there are four members to be 
nominated on this Board, there should be two suggested by one chamber and two by the 
other and that Government may accept them ? Would it meet your views if they submitted 
a certain number of names from which the Government might select the requisite number 
of representatives ? — Yes. The Government should have the right to veto. 

There will then be no question of having an unfit man? — No, 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — Have you had any special knowledge on the subject 
of trade marks and trade names? In what industry ? — In two industries, in the polish 
industry, and in the boot and shoe industry. 

Is it practicable to introduce a working system of registration of trade marks? — Yes. 

Has the question come before your chamber frequently ? — Y es. 

And do you think that that is the general view, or your personal view ? — It is the 
general view here that it is practicable. 

Nora. — Witness added that if the Commission ware going to suggest that Government should give 
practical help, in the form of either or both land and money, in order to help indigenous industries, they should 
be very careful to see that there ate safeguards against helping obviously futile propositions and sporadic efforts 
that are not really likely to be successful. 


Witness No. 12. 

Me. E. L. Watson, Manager of Chemical Works of D. Waldie-and Co., Ld., Cawnpore. 

Whitten evidence. 

General. 

Our primary raw material is sulphur from which we manufacture sulphuric acid. 
This again is the primary factor in the production of the majority of other heavy chemicals 
and is also used in large quantities in other industries. ^ 

The sulphur is imported frem Sicily and Japan and is costly. A cheap source of 
sulphur, free or combined, has still to be found in India. A cheap source of sulphur 
would, by cheapening sulphuric acid, enable India to place the manufacture of heavy 
chemicals more on a level with Europe in regard to costs ; and in doing so, would open a 
field for the production of other chemicals, besides reducing costs to industries using 
chemicals. 

At present sulphur pays tariff on import at per cent, ad valorem. I suggest that 
it should be admitted free of duty for the manufacture of acids. The loss of revenue to 
Government would be slight. The present high rates of freight have doubled the cost of 
sulphur and I am of opinion that Government should waive the duty and so help, however 
slightly, to keep prices down. I beg to point out further that Government do allow 
the free import of superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia as chemical manures. • The 
manufacture of these requires sulphuric acid in bulk. Consequently, manufacturers in 
India are taxed indirectly by the duty on sulphur. 

Cheap sulphuric acid will assist Indian industries very materially, and as there is no 
present source of cheap sulphur, the burden of freights should be lightened as far as 
possible. Freights on acids over Indian Bail ways are high, as the distances are very 
large, and present rates of freight on acids increase enormously the cost of acid where 
carried on rail. 

I have already pointed out to the United Provinces Board of Industries, the 
preferences in freights on acid given to the principal ports by the Eailway Companies, 
for long distance traffic. I atcach a copy of the memorandum * for reference, and would 
ask the Commission to recommend fairer treatment. 

The Director of Industries has been of great help in this matter and has secured 
favourable freights for raw material. 

General official administration and organization. 

The questions of the Director of Industries, Industrial Sutvey and Technical 
Research seem to me to be linked together. The Director of Industries is an industrial 
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surveyor by the nature of his office. He needs a technical research laboratory to 
appraise the mineral and other resources available ; but himself should be a businessman, 
preferably with experience of n manufacturing concern. 

Technical research in heavy chemicals is largely a matter of engineering and 
practical methods. Large scale experiments to elucidate possibilities and cost of 
manufacture should be carried out if possible iu existing works, the owners of which are 
prepared to take up the business of manufacture. Government grants towards the cost 
of experiments could be given and the assistance of technical advisers in supervising 
experiments would bo welcome. Tne conditions as to publicity of results should be a 
matter of arrangement in individual eases. 

For the supervision of chemical research a board of control would seem advisable. 
Such a Board should have academic, technical, and business representatives and should 
direct the work on the lines most fruitful to Indian industries. 

In the matter of acquisition of land, I am strongly of opinion that the local 
Government should have powers at discretion to assist industrial concerns to acquire land 
for the erection of their factories. Under the present state of the Indian land laws it is 
a matter of great difficulty and delay to obtain suitable land with a clear title. Security 
of tenure should be given within a reasonable time and without the vexatious and expensive 
delays so usual at present. 

Oral Evidence, 6th November, 1916. 

President. — I understand you are a partner in Messrs : Waldie and Company ? — 
Not a partner. I am a shareholder. 

You are the local representative of the company ? Yes. 

How long have you been in that capacity ? About years. 

You have many years’ experience of chemical manufacture in India? — I have had 
seven years’ experience at the Calcutta factory, that is altogether 11 years’ experience. 

Did yon get yonr training at chemical svorks at home ? — Mostly at pharmaceutical 
works. 

I notice yon say that at present sulphur pays a tariff on import at per cent. You 
suggest that it should be admitted free of duty for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, as 
the loss of revenue to Government would be slight. In this respect you point oat that 
Government allows the free import of superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia as 
chemical manures? — I think there has been no taxation on chemical manures. I presume 
they are still coming in free of duty. 

When 7J per cent, is charged on the value of the sulphur, what does that amount to 
on the sulphuric acid ? —Five-sixths of die cost of acid is for sulphur, therefore the tax 
on 81 per cent, acid comes to practically 6;^ per cent ? It hardly seems correct that the 
industry should be handicapped in that way, considering the fact that raw material has 
to be imported for the industry. Sulphate of ammonia is being manufactured in India, 
but there is comparatively little consumption in India, as the bulk of it is or was 
exported. 

In these times the profits on sulphate of ammonia are considerable ? — Yes, but the 
cost of manufacture is proportionately high owing to the cost of sulphuric acid per ton. 

What was the cost of sulphuric acid per ton before the war? — Fifty rupees a ten 
for chamber acid. But in that ease it was being supplied to a railway colliery, and the 
freight was of course very much lower. The cost of acid per ton of sulphate of ammonia 
is of course higher than that, as 75 per cent, of the salt is sulphuric acid of 100 per cent, 
strength. 

You think the duty is actually discouraging the manufacture of sulphuric acid ? — To 
a slight extent. Every encouragement ought to be given. 

Do you think that the transport of acid in India on rail hampers the development of 
your markets ? — Y es. 

Y ou know of course that even under the best conditions the cost of transporting 
liquid acids must be very expensive? — It is. 

Do you think that the actual rates can be lowered with advantage? — I am talking 
not of the transport of acid in tank wagons where you pay on the net weight of the acid 
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uut on the transport of packed consignments, and on these we have to pay the highest 
rates of freight. 

Fromyonr experience of the accidents that have occurred, do you think that these 
restrictions are unnecessary? — If the railway companies would instruct the coolies to take 
reasonable care of these packages, then I think that the restrictions could be relaxed. 
I have sent wagon loads and we have never had any trouble. The breakages occur in 
smaller consignments owing to the carelessness of the coolies. 

Can this difficulty be got over by having local distributing centres in order to help 
the trade ? — The trade is too small at present. 

What is the smallest unit of sulphuric acid that would pay a cc.mpany to employ a 
first class manager ? — Three thousand tons per annum where only sulphuric acid is made — 
less for a factory in which sulphuric acid is used for making other chemicals, and is only a 
means to other ends. 

Do you think about ten thousand tons of sulphuric acid is maufactured in the whole of 
India ?— I should certainly think so. 

In answer to question No. 2 you say that the Director of Industries is an industrial 
surveyor by the nature of his office. He needs a technical research laboratory to appraise 
the mineral and other resources available, but himself should be a business man 
preferably with experience of a manufacturing concern ? — Yes. He should be a business 
man. 


Do you think it practicable for a provincial Department of Industries to have at its 
disposal a research laboratory that will deal with mineral and vegetable questions of all 
kinds, or will it be necessary to have larger technical departments by gathering together 
the wants of the diflerent provinces and organising them into an imperial department 
of technology ? — I do not see why the Director of Industries should not have a research 
laboratory on a small scale under his control. 

It would require within your knowledge a large number of experts to deal with dye 
questions, tanning extracts and minerals ? — Yes. If you are going to make an Imperial 
Institute it will be rather unwieldy. I think it will slow down the rate of work. 
Technical research is in a very elementary stage in India. We are not going in for 
original research. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — I suppose you would like to have local research laboratories so that 
the practical men taking up a problem will be able to get from time to time such assistance 
as they want and which they do not themselves possess ? — Exactly. 

Ordinarily what is wanted is not scientific research but a knowledge of what has 
been going on in other parts of the world so that it may be adapted to local conditions ? — 
Exactly. 

Would you have local technological Institutions of an advanced character or would 
you prefer to send serious problems to a central technological institute ? — I would 
prefer to send them to a central technological institute. 

Do you think that one institution for all India would be sufficient at present ?— - 
Talking from a commercial point of view I think that a small institution is quite sufficient 
at present. If it requires expansion it will be expanded. 

In regard to the carriage of sulphuric acid, can you tell us what the present 
arrangements are ? — It is carried in special vans. On soma railways we can send acid- 
once a week, in others once a fortnight when the special van is provided. 

You pack sulphuric acid in ashes?— In fine ashes free from cinders. 

Does the absence of a glass industry in India impose any restriction on the transport 
of sulphuric acid ? — Sulphuric acid was formerly carried in jars which were very 
expensive in cost, breakage, and extra weight. Glass carboys in iron baskets have now 
been permitted. These will be cheaper than the jars and there will be lesser risk of 
breakage. 

Have you got any suggestions to make as to the cheapening of the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid? — There are no suggestions that can be made as far as I can see unless 
seme other raw material can be discovered in India. There is no hope for manufacture- 
of heavy chemicals in India from sulphuric acid until cheap acid be available. 
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Witness no. 13. 

Hon’^le Me. H. R. C. Hailey, Director of Land Records and Agriculture, 

United Provinces. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

lu these provinces, though there are a certain nuinher of joint stock companies under 
European management, the Indian-owned concerns have been mainly started by individuals 
or joint families. I believe that in Cawnpore most of the now flourishing companies wmre 
01 iginally started by private enterprise and public subscriptions were invited after some 
measure of progress had been made. As regards the Indian public, it may be said that joint 
stock companies have not won their way to popularity, and there is a reluctance to subscribe 
to new ventures appealing for support. This imposes a very definite limitation on new 
enterprises, since the entrepreneur is limited to a large extent to his own capital. In fact 
the principal industries opened by Indians in these provinces, such as ginning factories, are 
on a scale which can be started by the individual capitalist or joint Hindu family. Further, 
by imposing the whole risk on the individual capitalist it discourages him from embarking 
on new lines of business and there is a great tendency to follow in the 1 eaten tract.. It also 
somewhat definitely hinders Indian capital being devoted to enterprises, such as sugar 
factories, which call for larger capital than the individual can provide. 

This is probably only a phase in the industrial progress of the province.s. My 
experience does not point to any lack ot capital, and the money annually employed by 
Indian capitalists in moving the crops of these provinces, such as cotton/ oil-seeds, food 
grains, etc., is very large indeed, and some part of it -would probably be diverted to 
industrial enterprises provided that there seemed equally good openings for its use. The 
comparative ease with which money has been raised for the Tata Iron Works seems to 
shew that, once confidence has been secured, ample funds are forthcoming for any new 
industrial concern proposed to the Indian public. In these provinces there are no 
outstanding names commanding the same confidence, and recently quite a small concern for 
making a paper pulp, failed to meet the support required. But one or two marked success 
would change the attitude of the public, and divert to industrial enterprises some of the 
capital of the provinces which is now mainly devoted either to a middleman’s business in 
grain or to land speculation. 

There are some 92 ginning factories in these provinces — a number far in excess of 
that required to work the cotton crop of the provinces, which rarely exceeds 400,000 bales. 
The reason for the establishment of so large a number has been alluded to above. A 
ginning factory is within the means of the individual capitalist : the first ventures had 
proved a success and money flowed into w^hat seemed one of the few suitable openings for 
the employment of capital. 

(Witness here gave confidential evidence regarding Government assistance to 
industries.) 

It is doubtful whether in any case where assistance is given, Government should try to exer- 
cise any form of control. The strongest case wouldjbe where Government provides part of the 
share capital. But Government stands on a diflferent footing to an industrial bank and has 
no trade experts at its command who can be placed on the board of a manufacturing 
company. The officials that Government could appoint would have no interest in the 
success of the concern and their duty would be mainly confined to safeguarding Government’s 
interests as a creditor or shareholder. Buch interference is not likely to conduce to the 
success of the concern and in most cases would be strongly resented. In the case of an 
industrial bank the functions of its nominee would be partly advisory and partly to look 
after the interests of the bank. But the object that Government has in view in affording 
assistance is somewhat different, viz., to build up an industry by assisting it in its early 
stages and it is very doubtful whether it would not do better by merely affording monetary 
assistance and leaving its development to persons wdth business experience. It would 
appear preferable that the agreement with the firm or company should contain definite 
conditions for the working of the concern, such as the employment of competent engineers 
tor working the plant, and that Government should ensure compliance with the conditions 
by taking a prior lien over the plant. 

This Government started factories which would come under the head of demonstration 
and pioneer factories. The oil-crushing factory at Cawnpore, which was opened on the 
suggestions of a provincial industrial conference, would probably come under the latter 
head. It is designed to show that it would be commercially profitable to work the cotton 
seed of these provinces, the exports of which amount to some 30 lakhs of maun ds. It was 
closed in consequence of orders issued by the Secretary of State ; and subsequently sold to a 
private firm. All such factories seem to me to labour under the disadvantage that it is 
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diflScult to persuade the commercial public that a Go ver ament- worked concern is really 
profitable from the ordinary business point of view, and would return profit in private 
hands. This oil-crushing plant was a case in point. I think I am correct in saying that so 
long as it was a Government concern— though the actual management was in the hands of 
a private firm— it attracted little attention : now that it has been taken over by a private 
firm entirely and is understood to be working at a profit, the possibilities of the industry 
are undoubtedly attracting attention. For this reason a system of Government aid to young 
industries is preferable. An exception might be made in the working of either forest or 
agricultural produce which has not hitherto formed the raw material of an industry in this 
country. For instance, a small factory might be started in these provinces for working flax 
which it has been shown can be easily grown and is in demand for other industries. 
But if it is intended that the public shall take it up, the factory should be handed over to a 
private firm as soon as practicable. Possibly in the case of forest produce, where Govern- 
ment will always control the raw material, it would be more convenient if Government 
worked it permanently. 

I understand that the question under this heading refers to the establishment of indus- 
trial banks for the promotion or fostering of industrial undertakings. Their establishment 
is not infrequently advocated as a means of providing capital for starting new industries on 
the analogy of other countries where they have proved successful. I believe, at any rate so 
far as these provinces are concerned, the potential advantages of such a bank are overrated 
and doubt whether any addition to the existing banking system is required. Indian capital 
is shy of industrial enterprise, because it has more profitable openings in moving and 
exporting the very large volume of agricultural produce of the provinces ; because the 
capitalistic body has litble experience of industrial undertakings, and because there are no 
trained supervisors and workmen available to run them. One of the functions of an 
industrial bank is the employment of experts who can advise and judge of the possibilities 
before a, proposed industrial undertaking. This in itself assumes a rather higher stage of 
industrial development chan has been reached in these provinces. It postulates a competent 
management and fairly efficient workmen — which can hardly be claimed for many new 
industries for which there appear promising openings in these provinces. An industrial 
bank would be doing something more than financing industries ; it would be pioneering 
them. Many of the Indian banks which failed a few years past appear to have been 
engaged in a perfectly bond fide endeavour to foster indigenous industries. They failed 
because they tried to force them and possibly there was not the human element to run them 
successfully. The underlying idea in the demand for an industrial bank is that all that is 
wanted for the prosecution of industries is that capital in sufficient quantities should be 
forthcoming. This may bo true enough of countries with old established industries, but it 
is a somewhat dangerous doctrine for a mainly agricultural country. 

The only industry I am acquainted with which has been assisted by co-operation is the 
milk industry in a few of the large tow ns of these provinces. 

The primary object of the formation of these co-operative societies was to free small 
dairymen from the bondage of their debts to the town milk-sellers in order to enable them to 
get fair prices for their milk and buy a better class of milking animals. Advances were 
given by the society to the “ gowalas” for this purpose ; they in turn agreed to bring in their 
cattle daily to a central depot to be milked. The animals are milked under sanitary conditions 
and the milk taken in sealed cans to the shops of the society. One of the great advantages to 
the consumers is that the supply of pure milk is thus ensured. The “gowalas ” receive the 
price of the milk minus deductions for expenses and repayment of advances. , They profit by 
being freed from the middleman and by being able to obtain further advances for the 
purchase of animats from the society. As a rule they make no attempt to breed good 
milking strains and buy their cattle from the Punjab. In addition to the above there are 
co-operative societies of wool-weavers in the western districts who are mainly engaged in 
blanket-making and there is a co-operative furniture-making society at Bareilly. 

The co-operative societies of these provinces have tentatively undertaken the work of 
supply societies in the way of supplying agricultural requisites, such as seed and implements, 
to their members. As regards purely industrial matters, there seems to me some scope 
for the development of co-operation, where the workers are small men, carrying on their 
work at their homes. These men are at present much in the hands of middlemen, who 
supply the material and arrange for the sale of the manufactured article. Oases in point 
are the bangle-makers and weavers, and it will apply in the future to the growing hosiery 
business. The object of co-operation would be to secure the workers a supply of the glass 
or yarn at wholesale rates and to sell the manufactured article. These objects are 
satisfactorily secured in the case of the wool-workers mentionel above. The difficulty 
under which such men labour is that they have little or no capital and therefore have to 
secure their materials from larger merchants by whom they are exploited and consequently 
they do not receive full prices for their manufactures. The possibilities of co-operation 
in agriculture are very great and though this is rather outside the scope of the question 
yet it must be obvious that strong agricultural supply societies would materially 
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influence the industries of the province. For instance they have made a beginning oi the 
supply of manurial cakes, for which there is a growing demand. When they are in a 
position to take considerable quantities annually, it is certain that oil-seed- crushing factories 
will spring up to meet the demand ; one of the present obstacles to their establishment 
being the difiiculty in procuring a regular market for the cake. The same applies to 
agricultural implements, pumping plant, etc. 

I should like to make a few remarks on this in the light of some experience gained Limits ofj Got. 
in the Board of I ndustries. India is a country producing great quantities of raw material, 
most of which is exported. Itjdoes not follow that because private enterprise has already 
established a business in a particular locality aid should on this account be refused to a 
similar enterprise in another district. For instance, if a sugar factory is established in 
a particular locality there is no ground for refusing aid to another elsewhere, provided the 
latter does not compete with the former in the matter of raw material. The established 
factory is not in the smallest way prejudiced, since most of the crystaline sugar eaten in 
India is imported. Similarly,! it is no kindness to any existing tannery to refuse aid to 
another such enterprise, provided that the latter is tapping a supply of raw material, which 
on account of freight the former could not work. On the other hand, there would be 
reasonable objections if Government were to aid a ginnery when there are plenty in 
existence competing for the raw material. The same applies in a lesser degree to, say, 
wool, the supply of the good qualities of which are limited and mainly imported from Tibet. 

Therefore though no general principles can be laid down, it seems to me to come back to 
this that Government should not aid a new industry when there is any chance of this 
industry competing with an existing industry for its raw material. The market for the 
manufactured article is so large that competition in the sale of the manufactured article 
need hardly be considered. The cry is frequently raised that Government should only assist 
pioneer industries, but in reality no harm is done to an existing industry in most cases, 
unless the new concern encroaches on or raises the prices of its raw material. 

Technical aid to industries. 


There has been a Sugar Engineer attached to the Agricultural department of these 
provinces for some years past. He has been of most material assistance to one factory 
which had trouble with its plant and was unable to obtain a competent engineer in India. 
He has also been consulted by other factories and has advised on the establishment of new 
factories. 
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I may mention that when conducting an enquiry under orders of the United Provinces 
Government at the opening of the war as to the best means of replacing articles hitherto 
imported from enemy countries by Indian-made articles, I found in a certain number of 
cases that the main diflSculty under which the Indian manufacturer laboured was the absence 
of expert advisers who could give technical assistance in starting or developing his business. 
For this reason I urged the appointment of a glass expert and metal working expert 
who have since been appointed. Similarly, I think an engineer with knowledge of oil- 
crushing machinery should be appointed for a term of years. I found this among Indians 
a far more real difficulty than the lack of capital. In several cases I was told that money 
was not wanted, but the trade was not likely to progress without a technical adviser. In 
case of the glass-workers, men had been brought from Austria and Japan with very 
unsatisfactory results. 


I regard it as a primary condition that the firm should, in return for the loan of the 
services of a Government expert, agree to train Indian's in the principal branches 
of the industry. This has been insisted on in case of the sugar factories and there are 
several men at the aided Pilibhit factory learning sugar-engineering who have thus an 
opportunity of actually working in a factory. The object Government has in view is 
developing the industry as a whole, not ensuring the success of a particular concern, and 
this can best be done by giving a practical training to men of superior education to the 
ordinary workmen. This method has some advantages over sending men to English colleges 
where the training is necessarily mainly theoretical. The case of aid by scientific experts 
stands on rather a different footing. If there were research institutes in Upper India, it is 
quite possible that the assistance of chemists from 1 uese institutes might be asked for by firms 
engaged, say, in dyeing or sugar-making. I believe that in Java and Formosa technical aid 
is somewhat freely given to sugar manufacturers. I see no reason why similar assistance 
should not be given in India on the understanding that the results of any investigations 
made may bo published if likely to be of public interest. 

A demonstration factory has been started in these provinces with a view to 
demonstrating a sugar-making plant designed by the Sugar Engineer to meet the demand 
for a small plant, suitable for either gur or sugar-making. 


Demonstration 

factoriee. 


The circumstances were peculiar owing to the conditions under which cane is grown 
in these provinces : under ordinary circumstances the value of any improved method could 
be better tested by granting assistance to a private firm. 
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So far as agricultural produce is concerned, I am unable to suggest any other 
demonstration factory which could usefully be instituted. There is a demand for a 
comparatively cheap and efficient oil-crushing or expelling plant and if the cultivation of 
groundnuts spreads as quickly as in the past, some steps towards establishing an industry 
for crushing the nut may have to be taken. But it seems to me that a better idea of the 
efficiency of any plant on the market could be obtained by arranging for a trial through a 
private firm. In the case of small plant for cane mentioned above, there was no such 
plant on the market. 

Beaeuoh abroad '-fhe Agricultural department has occasionally referred certain questions to the 
Imperial Institute. , Imperial Institute but aS a rule it has preferred to go direct to responsible bodies or firms 
in England or India for an opinion as to the merits and utility of any form of agricultural 
produce grown on ihe farms of the department, or by the cultivators. Spinners in 
England aud India have always been found most ready to give an opinion on any new 
cotton, and there is a particular advantage in referring to them as they are able from 
actual e.vperience to determine its value to the manufacturer and quote its probable price, 
SiiTiilarly, the associated body of millers in England have been referred to as to the milling 
qualities of wheats, and brewers as to the malting qualities of our barleys. It is difficult to 
see what the Imperial Institute could do other than refer such questions to spinners or 
millers, as the case may be, and there is no apparent advantage in submitting them through 
a third party, a procedure which in any case involves very considerable delay. 

To get a full opinion, such articles must be sent in bulk, for no one will undertake to 
give an opinion on a few pounds and it is obviously simpler to ship direct to the actual 
manufacturer than through a third party. As regards matters of research, so for as 
agricultural produce is concerned, the research cannot in many cases be divorced from 
the living plant and investigation must be made where the plant is grown. Cases in point 

* are opium, sugar and indigo where the product in its commerical form has to be extracted 

from the plant and its value depends largely on methods of extraction employed. The 
Imperial Institute undertook an examination of the opium produced in these provinces 
with a view to the improvement of the morphine content, but the problem could not be 
fully investigated without an examination of the latex as it is extracted from poppy. 
Botanical research is necessarily outside the scope of the Institute’s activities, and even 
in case of chemical investigation there is a very direct limitation imposed by the necessity 
of sending the objects of an inquiry to a distance and uncertainty as to the condition in 
which they will arrive. It would, for instance in case of cane, be clearly impossible to ask 
for an opinion on the sucrose content of a cane which had travelled some thousand miles. 

It appears to me essential therefore that, so far as agricultural produce is concerned, 
investigations should be made locally. 

Advisoryloounoil. It appears to me that the main functions of an advisory body in England, assuming 
of course that they are composed of the leading scientists of the country, would be to 
recommend suitable men for the conduct of particular research work in India. A man 
so recommended would be in touch with scientists in England and could refer points to the 
colleges or other working bodies with which he is associated. 

A beginning has been made in these provinces, in consequence of a suggestion made 
at the Board of Industries, to refer a certain number of questions requiring chemical 
research to the chemistry professors of the colleges. For the most part the suggestion has 
been cordially welcomed, as giving the students a chance of engaging on work of which 
they could appreciate the practical value. It is obvious that in case of colleges the 
problems submitted must be of a comparatively simple nature, until the post-graduate 
courses are more developed. I can suggest therefore no better system than that already 
adopted, viz., that the Director of Industries should submit lists of such problems to the 
colleges from which selection will be made. In case of other institutions such as the 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, it may be presumed that all the research institutes 
will in time be brought under a single head or department by whom the carrying on of the 
more difficult investigations will be regulated. 

Other forma of Government aid to induatries. 

Land policy. The existence of subordinate rights in the Agra province offers a difficulty to the 

starting of capitalistic enterprises, such as sugar factories, in these provinces. The capitalist 
after buying the landlord’s rights is not much nearer the attainment of his object, since 
the land may be held by occupancy tenants who have a right to hold the land on certain 
terms hut not to sell. Full rights can only be acquired by Government acting under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The Government of these provinces, having parted with its rights 
to waste-land, is unable to afford help in starting enterprises of this nature. 

While the existence of such a check on enterprise must be admitted, I am unable to 
suggest any alteration of the land which would not cut at the root of the tenant right in 
these provinces and lead to the dispossession of large numbers of tillers of the soil. The 
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tendency of modern legislation is not to encourage peasants to part with their right, but to 
remove the temptation to do so by rendering them inalienable. There is no doubt that if 
sale were simplified, the land woulddind its way into the hands of non-cultivating classes 
and the actual cultivator would become their serf. Any removal of the present prohibitions 
on sale would vitally injure the agricultural interest, which is at least as important as 
the industrial. 

The Government of these provinces cannot give concessions of land, since it has 
very little land left to give and is naturally unwilling to part with that little. The 
only remedy seems some alteration of the Land Acquisition Act permitting Government 
to acquire land itself for the benefit of some potential industry. The Act is so worded that 
it is very doubtful if it can do so, since, though section 40 seems to permit it, clause (5) 
of section 41 seems to require that the public should have a right to use the work constructed 
on it and it is open to question whether it was ever intended that the Act should bo used to 
enable Government to acquire for private firms. It may be considerel a doubtful point 
whether Government would be justified in acquiring land under the Act for the benefit of 
industrial companies when they are unable to acquire it in the open market, since this simply 
amounts to transferring land from one person to another on the ground that the latter 
can make better use of it. There are however analogies in the ease of railways. I think, 
however, that where the superior proprietor is prepared to sell, Government might be 
empowered to acquire from the subordinate right holder if satisfied that the enterprise is 
likely to prove of benefit to the neighbourhood. The superior proprietor has at any rate 
the major interest in the land and if he is prepared to sell for an object likely to prove of 
public utility, the party with the minor interest shouhl not be allowed to stand in the way. 

Training cf labour and supervision. 

As I have frequently visited the industrial schools of these provinces and the 
Agricultural department draws some of its men for mechanical work, such as working 
boring plant, operating oil engines, etc., from them, I have seen something of the products 
of the schools. Apart from turning out a body of trained men, whom, in the absence of a 
regular system of apprenticeship open only to large companies, it would be hard to obtain, 
the main advantages of these schools is that they are building up an industrial section of 
the community which is essential for the spread of industries. In looking for definite 
results it is fair to remember that these schools have been only a short time in existence, 
and there has been little time to make their influence felt. They attract boys not only of 
the occupational castes (ca^enters, iron workers, etc.), but also boys of other castes who 
ordinarily engage only in literary pursuits and look for some sort of clerical employment. 
I have been told that after a year or two’s training these boys often turn out better 
workmen than others of the purely occupational castes. I believe the boys turned out from 
these schools are of better general intelligence and better fitted to rise in their career than 
boys who from their early ages have been doing monotonous work in factories and have had 
mo means of educating themselves. Further, they afford an opportunity for boys of the 
middle classes to get a technical education without going to a factory in their early youth — 
to which the parent has often objections — and of making a start on fair wages. But for 
these schools many of the boys would have swollen the ranks, already overcrowded, of 
those looking to earn their livelihood in some clerical line. They thus form a means not 
only of educating the workmen, but of attracting the educated classes to industrial pursuits. 

Oeneral official administration and organiza,tion. 

In these provinces there is a Board of Industries and a Director. The latter is in 
charge of the department and has executive powers with a budget. The Board is advisory, 
though it is consulted by Government as to the disposal of any funds which may be available 
for industrial purposes. Such an arrangement seems preferable to giving the Board 
•executive powers. They could only be exercised through its officers and, as there could not 
be two authorities with executive power, the Director would have to become subordinate to 
the Board. The Board includes men with very varied interests, and on most questions 
which come before it there are a certain number of members who may be considered experts 
in the subject and able to advise from intimate knowledge. There can be no question that 
there is a growing complexity in the questions coming before Government and it seems to 
me that a Board so constituted could do better work in assisting Government in their 
-solution than in trying to administer a department. 

It would seem that some co-ordination is necessary in the matter of research work. 
The various provinces are endeavouring to work out problems without much reference to 
one another and sometimes, it would appear, arriving at divergent conclusions. The case 
of different views held on the value of natural dyes illustrates this point. It is open to 
question whether the best results can be obtained by independent investigations in each 
province and it would seem advisable that chemical research work in industrial problems 
should be under a sipgle head for all India, and possibly that research workers in this 
branch should be formed into a separate department. Another case in point is sugar ; 
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there are a certain number ot problems which ought to be worked out for all India and 
not left for inquiry in particular provinces. Probably the same applies to tanning extracts. 
The Local Governments cannot entertain a sufficient staff to deal with the numerous 
problems arising and it is waste of energy for them to try to do so. 

Beyond this I would not go in the direction of centralization. An Imperial Director 
of Industries trying to co-ordinate the activities of the different provincial directors is more 
likely to impede than assist them. The main questions affecting trade, such as the railway 
management, forest administration, customs, excise, trade relations with foreign countries, 
must be dealt with by the Imperial departments in charge of such matters ; an Imperial 
Director can advise only on such subjects and be less competent to represent local interest 
than the Provincial Governments and representative trade bodies. An Imperial Director 
could endeavour only to direct the energies of the provincial heads of the Industries 
department and prevent them from conflicting with and overlapping those of similar officials 
in other provinces. Such direction is far tetter left to a Local Government with the 
assistance of advisors drawn from the province, and, in the early stages of development at 
present reached, a head of a department to prevent overlappings except in the matters 
mentioned above— seems somewhat superfluous. 

Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Imperiftl depart- The remarks made above bear on this point. I consider that chemical research, particu- 
ment, larly in the matter of utilization of raw materials for commercial purposes, should be under a 

single department for all India. I am unacquainted with mining and it may be possible 
that a similar department is required for minerology. The conditions of India are very 
dissimilar, but in the matter of their raw' materials the provinces can conveniently be 
grouped and there should be institutes in each group for dealing with the principal material 
produced. Both the department and the institutes should be under imperial control. The 
two institutes already in existence in these provinces are examples of what I have in mind, 
viz,, the Forest Eesearch Institute at Dehra Dun and the Imperial Bacteriological Institute 
at Muktesar. There should be at least two institutes for chemical research on these lines — 
one for upper and one for southern India. Both would be under the control of a special 
department which would include the various chemists working on'industrial subjects attached 
to the different provinces. It is undesirable that these chemists should continue to work, 
independently of one another, and postulating that the Director of Industries should be a 
business man and not himself an expert, it is advisable that these chemists should be under 
the control of a man of standing in their own branch of work I have taken conditions as 
they at present exist, under which in some provinces, such as the United Provinces, there 
is a chemist attached to the Industries department. But looking to the specialization in. 
chemical work, it seems rather doubtful whether it is fair to look for much results from the 
work of a chemist expected to deal indiscriminately with dyes, oils, tanning materials, etc., 
and whether really it would not be better that all connected matters should be referred to 
a central institute in which it may be presumed there will be several men at work on each 
of the major subjects. The question of laboratory equipment comes in and adequate 
equipment can only be provided in central institutes. Purely analytical work can be 
arranged for from private chemists. If, however, it is necessary to have a chemist attached 
to the provincial industries departments, the department outlined w'ould have to be 
sufficiently strengthened to provide men to depute for service under a Local Government. 

As regards the subjects to be investigated, it would obviously at first be desirable ta 
start on a few, such as oils and dyes, bringing out a few men with special experience in each 
line of work. In any ease the subjects should be determined before the men are brought on 
and more taken up gradually. 

Provincial fle- If follows, from what has been said above, that it is doubtful whether the Local Govern*^ 
partmente. ment should endeavour to organize Scientific departments and incidentally to start techno] ogical 

institutes designed for research purposes ; a provincial technological institute should be 
primarily educational. But this does not apply to engaging technical experts for assisting 
industries. I have already alluded to the appointment for these provinces of a Sugar 
Engineer and a Glass Expert, whose appointments were very desirable for assisting 
young industries. Such men stand on an entirely different footing from the research officer 
and they are merely giving the benefit of their practical experience to persons in this 
country who are ignorant of the working of the machinery involved in the business. Such 
men usually come out to India under contracts for terms of years and the Local 
Governments may be left to engage them according to the needs of their province. They 
should work under the Director of Industries of the province, unless some other 
department, such as the Agricultural or Forest department, is dealing with the particular 
branch of work. 

Other forms of Government action and{organization. 

EaUway freights- So far as agricultural produce is concerned, it cannot be said that freights are high or 
hamper trade ; but the system of granting differential freights to certain large centres is 
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undoubtedly mu}h disli'ie J by the local traders and does interfere with the development of 
trade at small centres. The system of granting favourable rates to large centres, is 
apparently in vogue to simplify railway management of goodi trafiSc ; the actual result is 
that during the busy season there is an immense flow of trafiSc along the roads leading to 
these large centres ia order to obtain the benefit of these rates. So little trafiSc is taken in 
many of the small stations that hardly any provision of roads leading to them seems to 
have been made. 

This system of discouraging local traffic has a somewhat undesirable eSect on agriculture, 
since it means that at a very busy season of the year the cultivators' cattle are taken away 
from his fields to transport produce to the nearest station enjoying favourable rates which 
may often be at a considerable distance. It also has a discouraging efifect on the 
cst.\blishment of local markets which are desirable for equalizing prices 

One or two other matters of railway administration seem to deserve notice. In the other 

first place there is often a .serious want of shed accommodation which in the busy season matters, 

exposes the grain to damage from rain. A shortage of trucks is a common feature of such 
seasons, and possibly unavoidable. But accepting the fact that the railways cannot be 
* expected to maintain sufficient trucks for occasional traffic, at least protection from rain 

should follow. 1912-13 was a heavy year of barley exports from these provinces — but some 
of it had sprouted before it left these provinces and complaints were received from England 
about the very inferior malting quality of much that arrived in that country. 

It is by no means easy to get the railways to make any concessions to suit a new form of 
traffic and there is a great want of uniformity in their procedure. As much of the traffic 
passes over several lines reference is necessary to all, and the various managements some- 
times take different views. A case in point is the fruit traffic from the Kumaun hills. 

One railway, viz., the East Indian Railway, has consistently allowed collective rates for all 
consignments to a single consignee over its line. Until this year the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway refused it ; this meant that each box was weighed separately, and a box 
weighing, say, 21 seers, was charged the same as a box weighing 29. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway still refuses the concession. Again, no provision for the separate despatch 
of fruit is made on most railways that I am acquainted with, with the result that I had 
recently occasion to witness some fruit boxes being laid along side shikar trophies in the 
guard’s van. 

It would seem desirable that the Railway Board should have greater powers in fixing 
rates and enforcing uniformity of practice. I think there is a strong feeling — which in part 
is responsible for the demand for general State management — that a complaint to the Railway 
Board should not merely be met by a reference to the company but that the Board should 
have powers to compel the railways to remove anomalies and remedy any obvious defects, 
such as want of shed accommodation or lack of special transport facilities. 

These provinces are well supplied with railways but a light railway opening up the 
fruit-growing areas in the Kumaun hills and assisting to remove forest produce would be of 
great benefit. So far as fruit is concerned, the Kumaun hills can produce admirable fruit — 
but the difficulty is that if situated too near the foot hills, the orchards are damaged by rain 
V and hail ; if they are situated any distance in the hills the cost of transport is entirely 

prohibitive. 


Oral evidence, 7th November. 1916. 

Hon’ble Mr. H. R. C. Hailet was accompanied by Mr. H. M. Leake and Mr. B. C. Burt, 
whose written cmd oral evidence is given below (witnesses nos. 14 and 15). 

President. — How long have you been in charge of this office? — About four years 
and a half. 

And you are also member of the Legislative Council of the United Provinces? — 

Yes. 


In dealing with the financial questions on the first page of your printed notes, is it 
your feeling that the failures that have occurred in industrial enterprises here are mainly 
due to shortage of capital ? — No, I am referring to failures of undertakings taken up by 
Indians. I do not think the failure is due to shortage of capital but largely to want of 
business experience. 

In one place you say that there is generally not sufficient capital to embark on new 
lines of business and that consequently there has been a tendency to follow in the beaten 
tract? — Yes, I was referring to the larger enterprises, such as central sugar factories. 
The Indian does not readily subscribe to industrial undertakings. There were two 
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failures of sugar factories both of which were started on wrong lines and they failed, 
because the individual had no experience of sugar-making and could not find, I fancy, the 
engineers and sugar boilers who could be of assistance to him. In some of the other 
instances which have come within my own knowledge, the failures were, I think, largely 
due to want of experience on the part of the capitalists. 

In this province have you had many of the so-called ‘swadeshi’ failures ? — I do not 
think there are a largo number of ‘swadeshi’ enterprises. There was not the same outburst 
of enterprise in this province as there was in the Punjab. 

Are you of opinion that in this province there is a sufficient amount of capital now 
lying idle which might be used for industrial purposes in addition to that required for 
agriculture? — The answer to that question is difficult for this reason. There is an 
enormous amount of capital every year needed in moving the crops of these provinces. 
Our total exports amount to about 30 million sterling and all this amount has to be paid 
in cash and therefore it seems difficult to speak of any lack of capital. My idea is that it 
exists but it has not been diverted to industrial purposes. There is a great deal of 
floating capital, annually devoted to land speculation. 

There is a good deal of talk in the country about the hoarded wealth and I cannot 
find any clear evidence as to whether there is really sufficient surplus capital to deal with 
industrial enterprises? — I am afraid I cannot answer that question. I can only say that, 
however big the crop, there seems no difficulty in financing it and the annual sum spent 
in land purchase must amount to a very big figure. The above are cash transactions. 

How is the cotton crop distributed here ? — Is it fairly concentrated in one area ? — 
Yes, it is mainly limited to the Duab, between the Ganges and the Jumna, and a little bit 
the other side of what is practically the Upper and Lower Duab. Cotton is grown in 
some of the border districts while the rest of the province is mostly cane-growing. 

Is it a fact, so far as you know, that a small capitalist will put up a new ginning 
factory in order to be bought off by a pool ? — I know it is the case. The new man will 
get a profit from the pool. 

Can you suggest any way by which this may be prevented ? — I cannot say how you 
can stop a man from doing i t. If there seems to be a reasonable opening for a ginning 
factory capital rushes in. 

Is it not possible for the pools to neglect the surplus ginning factories and freeze 
them out ? — Srme of them would be competing for the cotton and thereby raising the 
prices in the local market. 

That would be a good thing ? — From our point* of view, i.e., the cultivators, but not 
from the ginners’ point of view. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — With regard to new financing agencies you would 
welcome the institution of an industrial bank ? — I cannot say that there is a real 
opening for it. We have not yet arrived at a stage when such a bank could be usefully 
started. Our industries are far too infantile. I understand that it is part of the business 
of the industrial bank to judge whether an enterprise had a reasonable chance of success. 
A number of experts have to be put on to form a judgment whether the enterprise has a 
good chance of success and to assist in managing. I do not think the stage has yet arrived 
at which experts in various industries could be usefully appointed. I gather from Lord 
Farringdon’s Committee that it was one of the objects of an industrial bank. 

So you think that there is no need of an industrial bank? — Ido not think that we 
have arrived at that stage. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — You said that failure to start industries is due to ignorance and 
want of education in the first instance on the part of the investor ?— I regard lack of 
experience as the principal reason for the failure. » 

Do you not think that a little more education would naturally make the average 
investor more willing to invest ? — I think he does not require better education but more 
experience in industrial concerns. 

As regards what you say about the excessive number of ginning factories , that means 
that people have had practical demonstration of the success of one particular industry. 
Would you not therefore advocate the starting of more demonstration factories by 
Government which might induce the people to put their capital in such industries ?*— My 
experience is that the public are not led by Government demonstration factories to put 
their money into concerns. Government runs the business and people do not know on what 
lines it is run and whether it can be successfully taken up by private enterprise. They are 
not led by Government demonstration factories. 
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Thea why do bhey put money into ginning factories and start more ginning factories 
tha^ are warranted? — They have seen it a success in the hands of private individuals. My 
point is that Government should assist in all eases in which it reasonably can by giving 
loans and supplying of machinery on the hire-purchase system. Assistance should be given 
to private firms. 

You would then have demonstration factories run by private enterprise but assisted 
by Government? — Yes. 

Why do not the people show sufficient confidence in Government ? — When a 
demonstration factory is run by Government there might be a suspicion that it was not 
run on business lines and that all items of expenditure, such as superior supervision 
were not shown. Government ofiScials do not inspire confidence as men of business. It 
cannot produce the same sort of confidence as would be felt if it were in the hands of private 
individuals. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — With reference to the reluctance of the Indian public to subscribe, 
would that reluctance be removed if in any particular enterprise Government made 
investigation and were satisfied as to the soundness of the venture ? — I think it would, to 
some extent. I would quote an instance in my mind. That is the case of the Electric 
Supply Co., in Lucknow and Allahabad. The Goveimment or the municipalities guaranteed 
a dividend and the whole matter was carefully examined by the Electrical Engineer to 
Government and was reported on as one likely to be successful. To that extent I think it 
certainly would. 

BywhatofScer of Government should that investigation be made? — That is rather 
difiScult to say. The Director of Industries might do it if he had knowledge of that line 
of business. If Government would examine it and would be prepared to make a small 
guarantee, then there will be less reluctance to subscribe. 

Under what conditions should the investigation be made by the Director of Indus- 
tries ? — If he has expert knowledge of the particular business then it can be investigated 
by the Director of Industries. In this case I am referring to the investigation was 
made by the Electrical Engineer to Government. 

And you think that the Government endorsement goes a long way ? — Yes. 

With regard to the ginning factory, what other undertakings besides ginning are run 
by Indian capital ? — There are spinning and weaving factories run entirely by Indian capital. 
There are also several sugar factories but on a small scale. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — As regards spinning and weaving factories, do you consider them 
to be small industries which can be managed by the single capitalist ? — The spinning and 
weaving factories run by the Indians are on nothing like the same scale as the industries of 
Cawnpore. 

How many spindles are there in these factories ? — I have not got the figures. They 
are not large factories . 

Could they not be floated by raising subscriptions ? — Probably, but they are not 
doing business on a large scale. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Has any special effort been made to provide landowners and 
raiyats with capital to develop rural factories for the preparation of agricultural produce ? 
Aid was given to sugar factories at one time. The particular factories that I have in 
my mind were not a success. 

Do you grant assistance to approved schemes of that kind by takavi loans ? — We grant 
takavi loans chiefly for well pumping machinery ; the engines are also used for grinding- 
flour, hulling rice or some such auxiliary work. 

Are these machines supplied on the hire purchase system ? — We supply takayi to the 
zamindars under the Act and it has to be repaid at a certain rate of interest. 

When these loans are given do you take any steps to ensure that the money is 
spent for the object for which it is given ?-^ That is a rather weak point. I do not think 
there is sufiBcient inquiry now to see that this money is spent for go(^ purposes. In cases 
which came to my notice I found that money was inadvisedly spent. 

When an application for a loan for installing pumping machinery is made, is it 
investigated on behalf of Government ? — It is investigated by the Agricultural Engineer 
to Government but it does not follow that he will be allowed to erect the plant. 
The money is given to the zamindar and unless he asks us to help, we do not interfere. 
He sometimes calls us in and sometimes not. 
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Do you talse any steps to see that a specially suitable class of machinery is employed ? — 
The loan is repayable in the ordinary way and provided the project is regarded as feasible 
we do not take any steps to see that it is carried out properly. 

If the schemes are properly examined beforehand, no difficulty is experienced^ and 
what I wanted to know was whether any objection is raised in these parts of the 
country to any investigations which the Revenue officer has to make before a takavi 
loan is granted ? — The investigation is made. But the important point is tnat we do not 
take any steps to see that the money is properly spent. Onr procedure is We say, to 
the zamindar, “ you may, if you like, hand the money to us. — We shall spend it for you 
and put down the machinery and guarantee its working. ” We have to get his consent 
before w'e can do it at all. Of course in certain cases he consents. 

How much money is granted in takavi loans for the purchase of machinery ? I am 
afraid I cannot give you the information ofi hand. I shall make a note of the point and 
send you the information. 

Note subsequently communicated : — 

The type of machinery for which advances are made are pumping plant, small cane- 
crushing machinery, oil engines, etc. The demand for advances fluctuates very much from 
year to year and in 1913-14, which was a famine year, all money available for advances was 
given for seed, cattle, etc. 

I think it better, therefore, to give average figures for the past four years (the figures 
of 1915-16 not yet being available). The average is Rs. 24,410 per annum. 

President.— Coni A you give us some idea as to the kind of technical expert you 
employ from time to time in the United Provinces for the purpose of advising 
Government or the people who are taking up new industries? — There is a sugar expert 
and now there is a glass expert also. The glass expert has been engaged only lor a 
short time. 

His is not a pensionable appointment ? — No. 

He is not a young man ? — No. 

You have a metal-pressing expert ; he is also fairly senior ? — Yes. 

What about oil and leather? — We have no oil expert. We have got no tanning 
expert, but we can refer to the chemist at Dehra Dun. 

For agriculture you have in the Agricultural department an Agricultural Chemist 
and an Economic Botanist ? — We have a chemist and a botanist but we have not an 
Entomologist or Mycologist. For this we make use of Pusa. 

So far as the purely advisory aspects of science are concerned and so far as research 
work is concerned, you -would favour the formation of Imperial departments ? — I am strongly 
in favour of them. 

And then so far as the employment of these technical experts for assisting particular 
industries is concerned you think that they might be employed by Government under 
the local Director of Industries ? — Y es or in the case of the Sugar Eiigineer, under the 
Director of Agriculture. 

Don’t you think that there is some risk in getting out a single glass expert or a 
single leather expert or a single sugar engineer ?— You have to rely entirely on one man 
Being a short-time man you cannot expect him to identify himself -with the interests of 
the country for a long period. He cannot accommodate himself to the atmosphere of the 
country. Depending on these isolated experts you fail to profit by the experience of other 
provinces. Do you think there is any hope of treating these technical experts in some 
way analogous to the treatment you propose for a Scientific Research department ? Can 
you think of any scheme by which they can be brought into a general organisation so as 
to secure a longer period of service and therefore a greater continuity of work in the 
country as well as uniformity of policy throughout India ? — I think I am bound to point 
'out that if these experts remain out in the country for a long time they begin to aspire 
to the position of Government supervisors and managers and become averse to doing 
manual labour. 

Would it be possible to put them in the subordinate service of the Public Works 
department ? — I think it might be possible. Personally I should say from my experience 
if I were an employer of labour I should bring out men for a short period only, seeing 
the sort of effect India has on these men. They do very good work up to a certain point 
but afterwards they are of less use. 
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In comparing the attitude of the suhordinate class with the spirit of the officer class 
4on’t you think that the officer class would be, on the whole, more sympathetic and more 
helpful to the people ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

Would not a better class of engineers be more suitable as teachers and advisers to 
Government than the foreman class of expert? — I am afraid I cannot answer the question. 
My experience has been that this class of man is satisfactory up to four years. The country 
and the ways of the country seemed to have a deteriorating effect upon them and they 
want to take up a higher position. 

Mr. A, Chatterion. — How did you go through the preliminaries which led to the, 
appointment of the glass blower ? — There were a large number of factories which were 
engaged in making glass bangles. They failed to meet the great demand for glass, 
chimneys, tumblers, etc. We got out an expert to show them how to do it. There were a 
lot of small factories working in very crude lines. We brought out a man to show how to 
improve them. 

Do you not run the risk of bringing the wrong man ?— We have been rather fortunate 
sO far. 

Do you not want experts to assist you in advising you what sort of mania required ? — 
I think the Director of Industries is ordinarily capable of advising on the preliminary 
points. It is part of his functions to advise on these matters. 

In the early stages is not advice necessary as to how to lay out their money ? — I can 
only say that I was the head of a small committee that went over these provinces to see 
what assistance could be given to the various industries that has hitherto been in the hands 
of the Germans and Austrians and I have found that in all the small trades what was 
wanted was expert advice. 

President. — Do you think that these experts should be employed by the local Govern- 
ment on short terms or would it be possible for the whole of the local Governments 
to co-operate with regard to these experts?— It comes back again to this point. The 
research man is bound to be a permanent officer and he had better be Imperial. The man 
of the type I refer to should spend only a few years in the country and the matters he 
will deal with will be of a local character. 

Pr. E. Hopkinson.— When, you decide that an expert is needed, how do you proceed 
to get one ? — We write to the Government of India and they refer to the Secretary of 
State to get a man for the post. 

How is the cost met? — In the case of the sugar engineer his salary is met from 
Imperial funds. The glass man is, I think, paid entirely from Provincial funds. 

Is there any overlapping of activities ? — In these minor industries I do not know 
of any great overlapping, one province has very little help from another in these matters. 

The Agricultural department gets all information as to what is going ou ? Is this 
information disseminated ? — Yes. By a series of bulletins and reports. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Does it not happen that sometimes a foreman is got about whom 
the agents or managers know very little ? This man plays the master and domineers 
after a time. He gets a little above himself and does not want to work and wants to be 
an officer not a working man ? — The reason why the Austrians and the Japanese proved 
unsatisfactory was exactly what you have said. For that reason if a Government servant 
was brought out and if he played the “ bara sahib ” the management need have nothing 
more to do with him. 

In what way were the Japanese and Austrians failures? — Both were very reluctant 
to part with trade secrets and teach Indian workmen. I understand that the difficulties 
with the Japanese were even greater than with the Austrians. 

Did the Japanese refuse to work with their hands ? — I cannot say, but one of the 
difficulties with the Japanese was that they refused to let out trade secrets. Tney were 
not inclined to teach anyone in the factory except one or two whom they kept immediately 
under their control. Tnis practically made them masters of the business. 

I have some experience of employing Japanese in the silk farm at Bangalore and I 
believe they taught, as far as we know, everything they knew to the common village people ? — 
It is a fact so far as glass was concerned the Japanese were extremely roluitant to give 
away any trade secret. This practice they carried on regardless of the higher authorities. 
In the case of one sugar factory I know of they were found to be very quarrelsome. 

With reference to getting an expert, do you simply write to the India Office to send 
you out a man ?— We specify the kind of man we want for the parti cu’ar kind of work. 
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Do you always get the type of man you want? — You have to depend v ery largely on 
the Secretary of State and it is a question of personality whether the individual man is 
capable of doing the work. 

Would it not solve the difficulty if you had a sort of superior consulting engineer who 
would be in touch with the machine makers in England and who could get you exactly the 
sort of mechanics you want ? — Such a man would be valuable but whether Goverimaent could 
get such man is a question. He would soon lose touch with machine makers in England^t. 
My own idea is when such a man comes out he would have no Indian experience and after 
a few years he would lose the advantages of his English experience. 

Such a man would get leave to go to England and renew his knowledge ? — If you could 
get such officers they will be valuable but they will be very expensive. 

Hon'hle Sir F. H. Stewart.— 'is the function of the expert mostly advisory or do 
you lend him to different factories for a considerable period ? — They are lent to different 
factories. I think the glass man has been lent for two factories for some time, and the sugar 
engineer was lent for a whole cane-crushing season. 

Did he set up the factory? — He set up the new machinery and remodelled the factory. 

Was he lent free ? — Yes. On the condition that the firm would train a certain number 
of apprentices. We have got several being trained at Pilibhit. 

Can they work independently now ? — They are still under training now. 

Don’t you think that this rather limits the utility of the expert ?— We are very much in 
the begirning of things. Of course as time goes on his wmrk will become more and more 
advisory. 

Dr. E. Eopkinson . — Do you think that the Indian Universities can afford any help 
in the matter of research ? — Not as at present constituted. The staff is small and wholly 
engrossed in teaching. There was a suggestion made by the Board of Industries that some 
of the colleges might like to take up a few commercial problems. Some were sent round 
and were taken up at a few of the colleges. They were of a comparatively simple character 
and I do not think anything more serious could be undertaken. 

Do you consider that the graduates of the Universities might be of assistance in carrying 
out such investigations ? — It is merely a question of how far the post-graduate course has 
developed in India. So for it has not sufficiently developed to encourage us to look for 
any material help. 

Do you draw a line very distinctly between technological institutions and institutions 
which should be purely educational ? — Some institutions at any rate I would keep mainly 
for research. It is simpler to start a research institute than try to develop one out of an 
educational institution. If you try to combine the two, there is a danger that either the 
teaching or the research will suffer. This has happened at the Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore. 

How would this apply in practice. Say in your province ? —There is a project for a 
technical institute which has been sent out to the Secretary of State and it has been 
discussed for a long time. The idea is that it should be mainly for research. I do not 
believe that provincial research institutes will work well. If they are provincial they are 
likely to be starved. I think they should be imperial in character. The present classes of 
higher technology at Roorkee might be developed and other subjects might be taken. Each 
province is not capable of starting its own research institutes. 

What has become of the suggested institute for this province ?— The last decision on 
the matter was that there should be a research institute at Cawnpore. In my written 
evidence I have suggested that there should be one for Northern India. 

Should it be divorced from teaching? — It would admit post-graduate students who 
want to work on special subjects. But otherwise it would be a mistake to introduce 
teaching. 

Do you not think that there are a certain number of questions which can hardly be 
dignified by the name of research and which could wmll be taken up locally ? — Yes, it would 
help. Purely analytical questions might be taken up locally. 

WiTTNZSS No. 14. 

Mr. B. M. Leslie. Mb. H. M. Leake, M.A., F.L.S., Economic Botanist to Government, United Provinces. 

Wbitten Evidence. 

Reseaw* abroad While I cannot’ claim to be one of those who have utilised the scientific a nd 
Imperiailnstitute. technical department of the Imperial Institute, my reasons for not having done so, in cases 
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where I might, are perhaps as relevant, in that they bring into evidence the two main 
directions in which the Institute fails. In doing so I place no stress on the particular 
instances ; they are, I think, merely concrete instances of a general position. 

In the matter of cotton I have gone straight to the commercial man. I have found no 
difficulty in getting in touch with, and obtaining reports from, men who are expert in the 
trade. Thus, if any difficulty of interpretation crops up, I am in a position to correspond 
direct with the person who handled the sample and the matter is easily cleared up. 

Were I, on the other hand, to send these to the Institute it would simply forward them 
to somebody like the British Cotton Growing Association, omitting most of the particulars 
about them, and I should receive back a colourless report — colourless, because the judge will 
have little or no information to guide him as to the essential points about which information 
is desired. Thus, the attention a cotton attracts depends very largely on its origin and a 
cotton which would be given no consideration if it came from Egypt might be reported on 
very favourably if its source was known to be India. 

This I know is the view in Lancashire where I have heard repeated complaints of the 
I way the Institute submits samples of cotton with the details which give them interest 

suppressed. This brings out the first weakness of the Institute. It cannot give, it can 
only procure, expert advice. It stands in the position of middleman to a producer and 
consumer and it is not without the weakness of this position, in that the tendency is for it 
to appropriate the profits. 

The second point will be illustrated by reference to the opium problem. This is more 
complex as it is not merely a question of finding out the value of a commercial product but 
of producing such an one. Here it is a ease of investigation, to ascertain the possible yield 
aud methods of extraction which will give the nearest approach to that ma.vimum. The 
Institute have already done a considerable amount of work bearing on this question in opium 
but — and this is especially necessary where plant products are under consideration — they 
have not access to the plant and are entirely dependent for their material on a haphazard 
collection of samples of which they know in reality nothing. No clearer instance of a 
mass of work built on such insecure foundations could be desired than the recent paper 
published in the bulletin on the opium question. This serves one, and only one, useful 
purpose, to illustrate the futility of working on such subjects where access to the plant is 
impossible. Frequently, as in indigo, the commercial product does not exist as such in the 
plant and the yield, and hence the economic value of the plant is largely affected by the 
conditions of extraction. Again, as in the cane, it may exist as such but loss through 
degradation occurs during crude processes of extraction. In such cases what is required 
is a study of the plant and the conditions of extraction on the spot. Tne work is beyond 
• ihe means of the Institute or anybody working in England. 

These are to my mind the two points where the Institute fails and you ask my opinion Advisory Cotmoil 
whether the recently constituted Advisory Council for Research would prove more useful jf 
its activities were extended to India. There is not very much detailed information about 
this body available but I gather it is a central council which will, as it develops, 
work through committees of experts in particular branches. This being so I should say the 
field of utility would be great. I may again take as a concrete instance the opium question. 

As I have elsewhere pointed out, the botanical work cannot develop the practical side of the 
problem to any extent until a reliable method of determining what I may call the ‘morphine’ 
capacity of the plant is available. That method can only be evolved by work on the living 
plant which is at present beyond the power of the department to undertake. Further, the 
present methods of extracting opium are undoubtedly crude and must lead to loss of the 
alkaloid. The problem is a very definite one and might be referred to the Advisory Council 
for consideration by a committee composed of experts on plant physiology, pharmacy and 
the trade. Should, as is probable in cases like this, the Advisory Council recommend the 
appointment of a man to study the question on the spot, the India Office would have at 
their hand a body of men acquainted with the work to be done, and in a position to 
recommend a man already trained in the particular line of research. Thus not only would 
Government stand a chance of obtaining the services of a suitable man but that man would 
have some prior knowledge of the subject to be investigated ; he would be able, before 
leaving England, to discuss the subject with the authorities, both scientific and commercial 
and after arrival in this country to keep in touch with the authorities at home. 


Okal EyiDENCE, 7th November, 1916. 

President . — Do you think it advisable and practicable to link the various botanical 
interests in the country and form a more completely organised botanical department ? — I 
cannot see how you are going to do that. We always know from reports what the other men 
are doing and it is thus possible to get into direct touch with any one working on the 
same lines. 
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These separate economic boianists mast have separate libraries ? — Yes. 

Would it be possible to provide separate libraries ?— It is purely a question of 

money. 

There may be many back numbers of journals, for example which may be very difficult 
to get for all these libraries ?— Being the first in the field in India I have been fortunate 
in that way. 

Then do you prefer these men working independently 1—1 do not see what practical 
advantage is going to be derived by joining them together. 

Could they not be united into one department as the geologists are ? — I do not think it 
would be possible in practice. The problems in the various provinces vary very 
much and require working out on the spot. 

Do you think then that the matter may be left alone so far as botany is concerned? — 

I think there might be a closer relationship. It should be possible to visit other places, 
where similar work is in pr ogress ;more readily. 

Have you had any difficulties in referring questions to the Imperial Institute ? — Mine 
is a negative experience. 

Do you find it more convenient to get into direct touch with the firms at home ? — I 
think it is decidedly the best arrangement. 

Do you find the firms help you? — ^Yes. 1 was sent home for this purpose and I have 
got now to know members of the firm and it is therefore a case of personal relation being 
established. 

Have you experienced any delays in having answers from the Imperial institute ? — I 
have so far not referred any problems to the institute. 

Dr. E. Hopkinaon . — Are you not aware that there is a recognised association for the 
' purpose of promoting cotton growing within the empire ?— Yes, I am in touch with it. 

Why did you not refer to them 1 — I did so but they were not prepared to deal exactly 
with the points that I wanted to know. It was indirectly through them that I got in touch 
with the firm to whom I now refer. 

Have you found any sort of reluctance on their part to give you assistance ? — No. 

Do you think it would be an advantage if the Agricultural department were more 
directly in touch with the British Cotton Crowing Association ? — Personally I think they 
should be in as close touch as possible. 


Mr. S. C, Burt. 


Witness No. 15. 

Mr. B. C. Burt, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Cawnpore. 
Written Evidence. 


Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 


More cotton ginning factories have been started at certain centres in this province 
than there was room for with the result that the charges for ginning were reduced 
to an unprofitable limit and a number of concerns have either been squeezed out or have 
ceased to work, while many of the stronger factories have combined to form a pool to 
regulate the charge for ginning. This is partly a matter of bad selection of site ; there is 
a marked tendency for ginning factories to multiply near the larger cotton markets rathsr 
than to establish themselves near the growers. In spite of an apparent superfluity of 
ginning factories there are parts of the province where unginned cotton travels large 
distances to a ginning factory — a marked disadvantage on account of the bulkiness of un- 
ginned cotton. The cotton ginning industry also suffers from being a short season industry 
and the development of subsidiary industries which would enable the staff and engines to 
be employed through a larger portion of the year would be of extreme importance. Of 
possible subsidiary industries the oil-pressing industry would appear to be suitable. 


Govcmiaent assist, 
anoe. 


Qg. 4 — 6 _I have some knowledge of two instances in which Government gave loads on 
interest against landed property as security for the development of central sugar factories 
in parts of the province where such encouragement seemed desirable. Subject to funds 
being available this appears to me a method of assistance capable of extension as it reduces 
the necessity for Governmeat control to a minimum ; it being only necessary to see that the 
money is employed to advantvge and that, for iastance, suitable machinery is purchased. 
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Where Government is itself a large user of an article the manufacture of which it is 
desired to encourage I am of the opinion that method seven is capable of more general 
application than any of the others suggested and this would probably in many cases be 
sufficient to attract the necessary capital through the usual trade channels. Tuis does not 
involve any degree of commercial control by Government but where a product of a definite 
standard of quality is necessary some degree of technical control and assistance might be 
necessary. 

There are also cases where Government, though not itself a large user of a product 
can usefully take steps to assist in marketing it. An instance of this is afforded by the oil- 
pressing industry where in the initial stages both cotton-seed, cake and mahua cake were at 
first difficult to dispose of while the oil met with a ready market. In view of the import- 
ance of the utilisation of the cakes in the country the United Provinces Government gave 
grants for the purchase of a considerable amount of cake for demonstration purposes. The 
demonstrations with the latter oil-cake are still in progress. 

Anothei oil seed-castor affords an instance where guaranteed Government purchase 
would probably stimulate production. State railways are larger users of castor-oil and the 
demand in Europe is considerable. The oil-cake is a well-known and popular manure but the 
present supply is inadequate and the price high. Very considerable quantities of castor- 
oil are manufactured on a small scale aud sold through the usual channels but the market 
appears too little organised to offer prospects to a factory unless some portion of their 
output could be sold ahead for a considerable period. 

Q. 7. — A Government pioneer factory appears to be justified if the establishment of a 
new industry (or a considerable departure in an established industry) is of sufficient general 
economic importance and if there is definite experimental work to be done which is likely to 
cost more than a private capitalist could be reasonably expected to risk. In other eases it 
would appear better for Government to restrict itself to the furnishing of the necessary 
information and to appropriate indirect assistance. It follows frem the above that once the 
necessary preliminary work has been done pioneer factories should be handed over to 
private enterprise, or, if unsuitable, closed. Certain exceptions however suggest themselves, 
e. g., factories for working up the produce of State forests, which it may be necessary to 
naaintain as Government concerns longer than would be desirable in the case of other 
pioneer factories in order to secure proper working of the forests and to safeguard 
Government fronr loss of revenue. 

Assuming .that private enterprise is not prepared to take the matter up (which is not 
yet certain), I consider that a good case exists for the opening of a pioneer factory for the 
manufacture of flax including the financing of the growers and the distribution of seed as 
well as retting and scutching. The prospects of the flax industry have been discussed in a 
memorandum which I prepared for the Board of Industries, and it is sufficient to say here 
that it has been shown that flax could be grown profitably in a considerable portion of the 
province. It is essential that the retting and scutching should be done at a central factory 
possessing adequate capital. 

An experimental factory was in existence for some years in the neighbouring province 
of Bihar and results have been pu jlished which will be of great value to any other concern 
starting in Upper India. There are certain agricultural difficulties in growing flax in Behar 
which do not obtain in this province. 

Q. 11. — These societies have up to the present chiefly limited themselves to the 
provision of agricultural credit. Non-credit societies are comparatively few. Even credit 
societies amongst the artisan classes have been much less succsssful than amongst the 
agricultural classes and this seems to be due in no small measure to the comparative 
mobility of the artisan as comp ired with the agriculturist. Some progress has been made 
in the direction of non-credit agricultural work, notably in seed distribution and in power 
pumping ; there have also been occasional instances of co-operative purchase and sale 
amongst agricultural societies. 

There are two examples of fairly successful co-operative d.airies in Lucknow and 
Benares. These are practically institutions for the co-operative sale of produce. While 
acting as Director of Industries instances of useful work by co-operative stores (for the sale 
of yarn to hand-loom weavers) came to my notice. There is a co-operative furniture 
workshop in Bareilly which I believe is a success. Generally speaking however co-opera- 
tive societies are mostly agricultural. 

Technical aid to industries. 

Q. 10. — Where the improvement which it is desired to introduce into an existing 
industry is such as to involve a considerable amount of experimental work on a factory 
scale a Government experimental factory may be justified.- A ca.3c in point is the small sugar 
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factory on which the Sugar Engineer to the Government of India is working on in these 
provinces at present. 

Where demonstration is the sole object I consider that this could be more econcunically 
and satisfactorily secured by assisting an existing factory either with a grant or b}^ a loan on 
favourable terms. Generally speaking I think that commercial men would be prepared to 
accept technical results obtained by an experimental Government factory and would use 
these to form their ov n estimate of the commercial value of a process, but they would be 
sceptical of commercial results obtained by a factory under Government control. 

Q. 21. — I have had no experience of the Imperial Institute since working in 
India but on one occasion while I was in the Colonial Service a technical question was 
referred to the Imperial Institute, and we failed to get the assistance we required. I 
cannot see any way in which the Imperial Institute can be of any great use to India in 
industrial matters. Much of the work which the Imperial Institute does for the less 
developed colonies, e. g., examination of raw materials has already been done for India by 
the Botanical Survey and in any case there is no difficulty in arranging for this class of 
work in India under more satisfactory conditions as regards the supply of the material to be 
investigated. Where the investigation of major problems are concerned it seems essential 
that this should be done in India by investigators who can give up their whole time to it 
and who can study local conditions. Where assistance is required from investigators 
allied problems in England this could be much better obtained by an investigator 
in this country by direct correspondence than through a third party. Where circumstances 
render it desirable an investigator engaged on a particular problem might be given an 
opportunity to spend a limited period in England, working in an English laboratory if 
necessary, if in this way he could obtain facilities for bis work (or a section of it) or if he 
could secure in this way the co-operation or advice of other scientific workers or business- 
men. 


Assistance in marketing •products. 

An anomalous position exists as regards cotton which is not without its effect on the 
cotton industries in general as it affords a distinct problem in any attempt to introduce into 
general cultivation a cotton of staple superior to desi. A market exists in Cawnpore for 
any grade of cotton from ordinary short stapled desi to middling American once it is ginned 
and haled. I know from experience that it is not difficult to get a fair price for any cotton 
which is better than desi once it is in the form in which the mills are accustomed to handle 
it. On the other hand, unginned cotton (ifca^Jas) is all treated alike by the dealers and 
gumers who buy it. To them “ cotton is cotton ” and the only points to which they pay 
attention in buying appear to be cleanliness and the proportion of cotton to seed — the latter 
in a rough and ready way only. The result is that a cultivator offering, say, acclimatised 
American ccitton (unginned) for sale in the Cawnpore market would get no more than the 
price of ordinary desi, unless he were lucky enough to fall into the hands of a smart ginner 
who was willing to pay a little extra for the better kapas in order to improve the 
appearance of a poor lot of desf cotton. In some markets the cultivator would be lucky if 
he did not get a lower price for his belter quality kapas since some better class cottons have 
large seeds and give a somewhat low ginning outturn. 

Considering that the acclimatised American cotton which is grown around Cawnpor^e 
K some 40 per cent, more valuable than the local desi cotton once, it is ginned, the necessity 
of some arrangement to ensure the cultivator getting a fair price is obvious. Up to the 
piesent the Agricultural department has acted as a go-between between the cultivator and 
some of the mills who have guaranteed a price for the cotton ahead, in order to encourage 
the growing of cottons of superior staple. This arrangement has its drawbacks as ft involves 
the Agricultural department in a commercial undertaking which with its small staff and 
linuted funds it finds extremely difficult. Nor is there any permanence in the arrangement 
since we have no guarantee that mills will continue this method of assistance. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

There are two reasons which in my opinion militate against an adequate supply of 
trained labour in India from an apprentieship system alone. 

(1) There is a comparative absence in India of large engineering works, which in 
England are undoubtedly the backbone of the apprentice system. As a result not only do 
other industries which require mechanics make a larger proportionate demand on a labour 
force which they do little to train, but there is a much smaller number of young men 
passing through workshops and there is a greater tendency on the part of those shops that 
do take apprentices to retain them. 

(2) The general lack of education amongst the artisan classes limits the extent to 
which they are able to take advantage of an apprenticeship. 
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The class of toy who is now taken in by English engineering firms as mechanic 
apprentices has usually had a decent board school education and is in a position to improve 
himself, if ambitious, by attendance at tectnical school night classes and afternoon classes. 

. The average Indian lad who goes into a works as an apprentice has had little education. 

In England the foreman class seems to be largely recruited from men who have worked 
their way up and who have acquired a certain amount of technical education in their spare 
time as well as being skilled workmen ; in India the proportion of workmen who have had 
any education is tmall. There is an undoubted demand for workmen who can read and 
write, understand drawings and make simple sketches and calculations. It seems that the 
industrial (or as they are called in this province technical) schools must fill the gap. There 
is one other point of importance, which is apparently making itself telt in the English 
engineering trade also. With the higher development of machinery and the greater 
degree of efficiency required from the workmen there is more specialisation and conse- 
quently the average apprentice does not get the all-round experience or acquire the general 
skill with hand tools that was possible in the past. 

In this province there are two general technical (industrial) schools at Lucknow and 
Gorakhpur, respectively ; they differ from English institutions in the much greater time 
devoted to practical work and in relatively better provision for workshop practice. In 
addition there exists a carpentry school where the work is all technical and no general 
education apart from the drawing and calculations connected with practical work is 
attempted. In the case of the two technical schools provision is made that all pupils should 
be definitely apprenticed in works at the end of their school career and no final certificate 
is issued to any pupil who fails to complete a satisfactory apprenticeship. Apprenticeships 
have teen obtained mostly in railway workshops and similar institutions. This seems at 
present the most feasible way of eo ordinating the industrial school with the apprentice- 
ship system. 

Night schools are maintained at some of the industrial schools in this province but 
my personal experience of them did not extend long enough to enable me to form any 
estimate of their eflectiveness. Climatic conditions are, however, a considerable obstacle 
in India and it seems unreasonable to expect the same result from them as in England. At 
those centres where large numbers of apprentices are employed I am of the opinion that 
half day classes might'be further made use of than at present provided that employers are 
willing to permit apprentices to attend. 

I have purposely omitted any reference to textile operatives as my experience of 
industrial education in this connection was not sufficiently extensive. One point of practi- 
cal importance was brought out, viz., that “ mistris ’’ in textile factories are expected to 
act as labour recruiters ^ well as superior workmen and that boys from a technical school 
were at a considerable disadvantage in this respect. 

Q. 47. — To my personal knowledge several lads from the technical schools of the Industrial schools 
province have turned out useful workmen, although the present system has only been in 
force for a comparatively short time ; there have naturally been some failures though they 
seem to be earning a living and to have made some use of their training. 

What is perhaps more important is the fact that these schools are inducing a consider- 
able modification of attitude amongst classes of the community who previously would not 
take up industrial work. I have seen boys at the Bareilly Carpentry school who are better 
practical carpenters than the sons of actual working carpenters, although they came from the 
non-artisan class. Some of the best boys from the other technical schools are from families 
who have not previously taken to any form of manual labour. W^ith the extension of 
primary education and the apparently inevitable tendency on the part of tne artisan 
classes to educate their sons for what are commonly considered more dignified pursuits 
this seems to be of no slight importance. 

Organization of technical and acientifia departments of Government. 

Qs. 64 — 67. — The mere formation of an Imperial department for technological and Imperial dojatt. 
scientific research would probably not be the best way of starting. The general tendency 
in India has been to start with an Imperial department and develop provincial institutions 
later. I venture to suggest that the experience which has been gained in the Agricultural 
department would indicate that the reverse course would probably lead to better results 
and that a start would be made in the provinces. When some progress has been made and 
the problems to be attacked are better defined then the question of Imperial officers or an 
Imperial department could be considered. For technological research one institution for all 
India is bound to be inadequate and as a very minimum I would suggest that one should 
be provided for Northern India in addition to the one which already exists at Bangalore. 

It would be necessary that such an institute should be comparatively general in its 
activities in the early stages of its career. As experience w^ gained it would doubtless 
specialise. It would be an advantage if it were not built on too lavish a scale at first, but 
ample provision should be made for expansion. Each province l£i3 already its own 
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Agricultural department the officers of which are members of the Indian Agricultural 
Service which is an Imperial service. The experience of most provinces seems to be the 
same, viz., that the most immediate need is the strengthening of the Provincial departments. 


Co-ordination of 
reserch. 


Q. 74. — Generally speaking the need in India seems to be not reorganization or co-ordi- 
nation but the provision of a larger number of research workers. Research is so essentially 
a personal matter that it is impossible to do more than suggest the general lines on which 
investigation is required. It would be fatal to attempt to lay down boundaries for different 
investigators. A research may be started with a very definite objective but may develop 
in an entirely unexpected direction. It often occurs that the solution of a definite problem 
may involve the carrying out of a more fundamental piece of work than was at first 
contemplated. Nor is it in accordance with the best traditions of scientific investigation 
that research in a particular line should be limited to single investigators or groups of 
investigators and this applies particularly to fundamental investigations. 


Other forms of Government action and organization. 


Rwds and r.iii- The Kumaun fruit industry undoubtedly suffers from inadequate facilities for transport, 
ways. Not only are the orchards at a considerable distance from rail head but the railways give 

them few facilities. Until quite recently collective booking of consignments to the same 
destination was not granted by the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway and it was necessary 
for a grower sending (say) 100 bushel boxes of fruit to a merchant in Calcutta to obtain a 
separate railway receipt for each box. This not only led to intolerable delays in booking 
but to a very serious increase in the charge for freight. Collective booking has now been 
partially introduced. 


As the larger areas that have been recently planted in Kumaun come into bearing 
some much better arrangements for railway vans for fruit will be essential. I am not 
prepared to express any opinion as to the feasibility of cold storage vans but the provision of 
proper ventilated vans for fruit traffic seems essential ; fruit should not travel with 
miscellaneous merchandise. 


Transport in the Under present conditions all fruit estates have to send their fruits to the station by 
coolie loads. Not only is this expensive and a severe tax on the industry but as more 
gardens come into bearing and the competition for labour becomes keener the demand for 
coolies for transport will seriously reduce the labour force of the gardens and will make 
picking and packing more expensive and more difficult and will probably adversely affect 
cultivation both in the gardens and outside. The remedy seems to be the pushing up of 
branch railway lines into the hills as far as practicable and tho investigation of methods 
of transport, such as ropeways, for bringing produce to the railway and for taking up 
stores. 


Bailway freights. Q. 98.— Shortly after the outbreak of war I was able to bring to the notice of Government 
two cases in which the railway freight on minerals urgently required for the making of chemicals 
in Cawnpore was prohibitive. The matter was referred to the Government of India and a 
reduction in rates was secured. I cannot however understand why in such cases the 
railways concerned should not have given the concession on the representations of the firm 
concerned. 

( Mr, Burt also submitted confidential written evidence.) 


Oral evidenoe, 7th November, 1916. 


Br. E. Mopkinson. — Has there been any considerable development in growing o 
flax? — Flax-growing in the United Provinces his never passed the experimental stage 
as it is hopeless to expect progress unless a central factory for retting and scutching is 
established. 


Could it not be developed as a cottage in dustry as in Europe ? —It is not in my opinion 
possible to develop flax in this province as a village industry because the villager would 
make a muddle of the retting and because hand power breaking and scutching machines are 
insufficient. The objections to village retting are mostly a m it ter of local conditions and 
water supply retting should be done under expert supervision. 

What steps have been taken to disseminate the information.? — The experiments conducted 
at the Dooriah factory were made under the orders of the Government of India, and I am 
unaware as to what steps they have taken to make the results obtained public other thin by 
the publication of the Pusa bulletin. Progress reports were published by the Behar Planters’ 
Association. As far as ray experiments were concerned, a note was written for the United 
Provinces Board of Industries and I have placed all the available information at the disposal 
of the Director of Industries who is still in correspondence with a number of factories 
which use flax. 
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President.— ''NoxAA it not be an advantage if we had a trade representative in London 
and associated with him two or three technical experts to advise as to what is obtainable 
in India ? — This might greatly help. It never occurred to me that the British Cotton- 
Growing Association was not fully aware of what is being done. Their publications led me 
to think that they were. But if there is any lack of information I certainly think that it 
would be most valuable. 

Hon'hle Sir R. N'. Mookerjee . — Is the object of getting more good cotton in India at 
Government expense, for internal use or for export purposes ? — For either. 


Witness no. 16 . 

Me, S. H. Fkemantle, I.C.S., Commissioner, Rohilkhand Division, Allahabad. 

Written evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

At present aportion of the available capital is hoarded or spent on articles of clumsy Capital, 
jewellery or wasted on ceremonies and another 2>ortion is lent out at high interest to 
zamindars and cultivators. Co-operative credit societies can supply the place of the latter 
portion and can also make use of the former portion which is now wasted. The organization 
of capital through the co-operative movement is therefore a first desideratum. 

Professional men ivho save money have no connection with the money market and ujj- 
country where there are no stock brokers, they have no one to advise them as to investments. 

The amount of capital put into Swadeshi banks shows that they are even too ready to invest 
in any concern started by their friends and neighbours without enquiring too closely into the 
financial prospects of the enterprise and the business capacity of the directors. And the old 
established joint stock banks and the district co-operative banks get ample funds from this 
source. As to industrial companies, in view otthe failure of so many of these in the past and 
of the lack of business capacity in the prospective directors, I do not think that the profesison- 
al classes can be expected to invest in them, while Indian landowmers, bankers and 
mahajans have generally a more remunerative use for their capital. 

The best hope therefore of increasing the supply of capital for joint stock company 
enterprises seems to me to lie in the development of the banking systems, both co-operative 
and commercial. The one will gradually take the place of private capital now used for 
lending to individuals and free it for industry while the other will not only do this but will 
help with its surplus in financing industrial enterprises under proper safeguards. 

Of the methods suggested for giving Government assistance to industries loans and Government 
the supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system are already in force for 
working up agricultural products and the contribution by Government of a portion of the 
share capital of companies on the same ba^is as public subscriptions of capital seems to me 
to cany verj- great possibilities. If Government were to subscribe part of the capital and 
a Government director with certain powers were appointed I think that private money 
would come in with much more confidence. 

It is not in conformity with sound principles of co-operation to pioneer new Co-operative 
industries. A co-operative society must if it is to be successful be managed by the workers societies, 
themselves who are small men without the technical knowledge, general education and 
command of resources uvhich are necessary for purposes of experiment. The function of 
co-operation is to take up such businesses as have already been tried by capitalists, 
organizing the producers of the raw product to combine together to supply the necessary 
funds for working it up as in the case of agricultural co-operation or organizing artisans to 
combine together for buying the raw materiil manufacturing it jointly' and selling the 
finished product of their trade as in the case of industrial co-operation. Co operation 
encourages and assists industry by organizing the producers so that they can find the 
necessary capital and educating them so that they can take advantage of improved machinery 
and processes. Indirectly it assists industry by providing a wide market for improved 
implements and machinery which would otherwise never have come into general use at all 
and by raising the general standard of living of the people so causing a larger demand for 
manufactured goods. 

The first stage in a new industry is demonstration by Government or a subsidised body 
or company to prove that the industry will pay. The .second stage is that a few individuals 
seeing prospects of profit take it up. And the third stage is that according to the nature of 
the industry joint stock companies or co-operative societies organize a supply of capital and 
raw material and manufacture it The work can suitably be done by co-operative societies 
when the product to be wmrked up is one largely pro luced by local men and expensive plant 
is not required. And when once an industry (such for instance as the production of butter ni 
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Denmark and Ireland) has been organized on co-operative lines the industry occupies 
a strong position and can introduce these improvements which experience from time to time 
dictates. At present in India we are only at the threshold of productive co-operation and 
advance must be slow. For until the producers are by co-operative credit freed from 
dependence of the money-lender they cannot com’ ine freely for productive purposes and the 
establishment and management of co-operative production requires a higher standard of 
education than the organization of credit and is very difficult to work. Hence until both co- 
operative and general education are much further advanced there is little chance of any great 
expansion in co-operative production. 


Training of labour. 


Eleven years ago in the course of an enquiry ordered by Government into the 
scarcity of labour reported to prevail in the large industries of Bengal and the United 
Provinces, I toured through those provinces and made enquiries everywhere into the means 
of attracting, keeping and training workmen and have from time to time renewed those 
encjuiries. Complaints as to inefficiency and scarcity of labour are still rife and a few words 
concerning them may not be out of place. 

India of course has a very large reserve of labour and its workers are as a rule both 
docile and skilful. They are lacking however in powers of application and in regularity of 
attendance. With the possible and partial exception of Bombay there is no settled mill 
population. Men work for a few years, sometimes taking their families sometimes not, go to 
their distant village homes on a long holiday every year or two and ultimately retire to their 
native villages. Their distant homes and long holidays prevent their acquiring the skill they 
otherwise would and make the mill population very shifting. Even when they are not on 
holidays they do not work with any great regularity. Workers, on the other hand, who have 
their homes "near the mills are still more irregular in attendance because they have not to 
save money for holidays. Both classes of workers are restless and move constantly from 
one mill to another. 

The remedy for these defects lies in doing everything that is possible by piece-work, 
making the conditions of labour more attractive, granting bonuses for good attendance, and 
benefits and pensions for old servants, and generally in improving the standard of living. 
It is not a question of pay. Factory rates are high as compared with outside rates and 
raising them would only mean more irregularity, since the workmen would have more scope 
for idleness. But it is absurd to try to compel the workman to stay when he wants to get 
off home by withholding the pay of one month up to near the end of the next as is done in 
many cotton mills. It pays in the long run to make the workmen more steady and con- 
tented and therefore more skilful by improving their conditions of work, while the 
standard of living and, therefore, of regularity and efficiency, would be greatly raised by 
a proper system of primary education of half-timers. 

indnstrial and of education among mill hands in Bengal and Upper India was commented on 

technical education, in paragraph 29 of my report of 1906, and though something has no doubt been done to 
remedy it since, I believe that little progress has been made and that little will be made 
till school is made compulsory for half-timers. It ought to be easy enough to arrange this 
by working in communication with the mill managers and starting schools close to the 
entrances of mills. The “three Rs” and drawing only need be taught. I do not believe in 
night schools for the multitude. Most people are too tired after a long day’s work and it 
is only the very few men and youths that have a real taste for learning who derive advantage 
from them. There should be one at least in every town of any size. 

As to industrial education I think that in all centres of population the vernacular 
middle school should have an industrial side in which there should be a course of carpentry, 
including drawing, design, and the use of hand tools only, while at the same time literary 
education is carried on to a further stage. I mean this course primarily to provide a more 
skilled class of carpenter, for there is a great scarcity of competent men, but it would also 
be used as an alternative to a wholly literary education for such as preferred it. 

There is also great complaint of the want of skilled fitters, turners, moulders, etc,, 
and I am inclined to think that a combination of the two systems of training (i.e. appren- 
ticeship and industrial school) would be the best means of remedying this defect. Boys 
would be taken on as apprentices after they have passed tbe upper primary examination, 
would spend half the time in the shops and the other half in school, where they would be 
taught drawing as well as the ordinary literary subjects. The school would be maintained 
by Government and managed in consultation with one or more commercial men. The East 
Indian Railway collieries at Giridih had a school of this description in connection with 
their workshops. 

Industrial schools of the types mentioned should be under the control of the Education 
department but be subject to inspection and criticism by the Director of Industries. 
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Technical schools, whose object is to teach improved methods of weaving, tanning, carpen- 
try, etc., should be under the control of the Director or Board of Industries. 

As to training of supervisors the difiSculty is that such men are chosen at 
present not for their technical skill, which is generally very small, but for their 
capacity for handling and keeping labour. In fact usually the management are entirely 
dependent on them for recruiting labour. See paragraph 24 of my report, where the results 
of this system are discussed. It is, in my opinion, a bad one, both because it allows of no close 
relations between employer and employed and because snpervisor.s are appointed not for 
their technical skill but on account of their superior cunning. If men of respectability and 
technical skill are to be taken on as supervisors the best means of training them would be 
to take on youths of fair general education as apprentice workmen and when they have 
“ passed through the mill ” and shown that they have grit send them to complete their 
education at a technical school. I believe that the gospel of the dignity of labour is spread- 
ing and that such youths could be found. 


Oral evidence, 7th November, 1916. 

President. — You have not told us in your note precisely what the exact title of 
your report is ? — It was a " report on the supply of labour to the United Provinces and 
Bengal.” 

Where was it published ? — It was published by the Pioneer Press. 

Is there any such thing as an arrangement in the United Provinces for these reports 
to come into a series of a recognized kind, or are they entirely isolated ? — There are very 
few reports of that kind. This report was entirely isolated. I was on special duty for it. 
We have a number of monographs on diSerent industries of the province. They are in a 
regular series. 

In paragraph 7 of your note you say that as to industrial education you think that in 
all centres of population the vernacular middle school should have an industrial side in 
which there should be a course of carpentry including drawing, design, and the use of hand 
tools only, while at the same time literary education is carried on to a further stage. 
What kind of start do you think it would be practicable to obtain for the purpose of 
training these boys in a course of carpentry, designs and so forth ? — We have got a carpentry 
school at Bareilly and the School of Arts and Design at Lucknow which, I think, could provide 
in course of time competent instructors. 

Do you contemplate that the young men who will be turned out from these schools at 
Bareilly and Lucknow will be suitable as instructors in these middle schools ? — Yes. I had 
some talk with Mr. Herd about it at Lucknow and I said that as soon as he could give me 
an instructor of the kind I would start a school in Allahabad as an experiment. 

What salary do you propose to give these men ? — Rupees twenty-five a month. 

A good carpenter gets more than that ? — Well, the carpenters in this part of the 
world have not yet been able to get more than that. Some of the Punjabis certainly do. 

Is there any settled policy on the part of the Government with reference to these 
industrial schools and the training of teachers for these industrial schools ? — No, there is 
not. It is a matter which I brought before them several times. 

As far as I can see the Bareilly school is not turning out men suited for this kind of 
work. It seems to me that there is no sign of any settled policy on the part of the 
Government? — There is not. Government does not appreciate the necessity for schools of 
this kind. It is entirely my own idea. I made the same proposal at the Naini Tal Con- 
ference in 1907. 

Is it in any way a part of the programme of the Director of Public Instruction or 
the Director of Industries ?— I do not think so. 

The matter has never gone further than to pass a resolution at the 1907 Conference ? — 
There was not even a resolution passed about it although I brought the matter to the 
notice of Sir John Hewett. He did not approve of it. I think something of this kind 
ought to be done in Allahabad now. We have got the most wretched carpenters there and 
the demand for competent men is very considerable. They have no education at all. They 
make about 10 or 12 annas a dry. My idea of starting this school is that you could train 
the local men. 

It will be better if they are taught by their own caste-fellows than getting an 
outsider ? — Yes, if you had a school it would leaven the whole carpentry business of the 
place. 
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Have you seen any good results in the province following the establishment of these 
schools at Bareilly and Lucknow?— The School of Arts and Crafts has not had much time 
yet, It is a very recent development. The school at Bareilly is a local concern. They 
take no boys from outside at all. I made a proposal recently that they should start a 
boarding house. 

Are there any other schools of the same kind in the province except that at Cawnpore 
which has recently been started ? — There is the Benares Weaving School. 

Is that flourishing ? — I do not know. 

After these resolutions were passed one would have expected at the end of nine years 
to see some changes in the carpentry industry of these provinces beyond these sporadic 
local schools which do not seem to follow any line of policy and do not seem to affect the 
country as a whole ? — It will take some time to get things started. As regards the School 
of Arts and Crafts very few boys have come out from that school yet. It has not been 
going on for five years altogether. Some of the weaving schools have certainly done very 
good work. They have had a considerable efifect on the development of the fly shuttle hand- 
loom industry. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — Have any oo-operative credit societies been formed in 
these provinces for industrial purposes ? — Many credit societies have been formed among 
artisans. A great many of them went on very well for a time, but they have not been 
doing very well lately. You will see all about them in the Registrar’s report. At Benares 
there are societies of tanners, basket-makers and many different kinds of artisans. 

Were these private concerns or were they under the Government ? — They were not 
indigenous in any way. They were started by the Government Inspector. 

You say that the following methods for giving Government assistance to industries, 
viz , loans and the supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system are already 
in force in this province. Is that assistance given through the Director of Industries ?— I 
do not know. In the Agricultural department they do it. After all most industries consist 
in the working up of agricultural produce. 

You think the development of the banking system is most promising if Government 
subscribes part of the capital. You mean that Government should put capital in the 
banks ? — Yo. I was referring to industrial companies, not banks. 

Would you have a Government Director ? — I would have the Director of Industries as 
Director. 

With reference to the training of labour, you say that complaints as to inefiSciency and 
scarcity are still rife. Has there been any improvement of late years ? — I am really not 
qualified to say except that one still hears complaints. I have however not been into the 
question recently, and I could not say whether there are fewer complaints than before. 

With reference to iudustiial schools you think that they should be under the control 
of the Education department except for inspection and criticism by the Director of Indus- 
tries. Will that answer? — Yes. I think so. If you have any schools with a literary side 
they should be under the control of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Is the Director of Industries at present subordinate to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion 7 — I do not think .so. 

Would you not recommend the elimination of the Director of Public Instruction as 
regards the control of industrial schools? — Ido not think so. Not for schools that have 
a literary .side and where there is no .specialization. The industrial schools which I was 
advocating are not highly specialized like the weaving and tanning schools. 

Sir D. J Tata.— In paragraph 1 of your note you state something about the develop- 
ment of the banking system, both co-operative and commercial. Can you sayanything about 
industrial banks ? — I am afraid I have no experience. 

You do not approve of industrial banks ? — I don’t feel I am competent to judge. 

At the end of para 5 of your note you refer to a proper sy.stem of primary education 
for half-timers. Would you .approve of factory schools being established by Government 
aid inside the factories ? — I think it is a possible system if it was under the control of the 
educational authorities. 

I gather that the education given to half-timers is much more for keeping operatives 
in’hand so that they do not scatter about ?— It might be so. But I do not see any harm 
in it. 
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With regard to the vernacular middle schools which should have a course of carpentry, 
etc., you mean that such a course would be of a compulsory nature and form part of the 
curriculum ? — I don’t mean that every boy should go to the industrial side. I don’t mean 
it to be compulsory at all. I would like to make these industrial schools a part of the 
general educational system ; not separate. 

In pamgraph 9 you say that the industrial schools of the types mentioned should be 
under the control of the Education department. How would that keep them in touch with 
the requirements of an industry ?— I say I want to make these industrial schools a part of 
the general system of the country. Therefore they must be under the Education department 
subject to inspection and criticism by the Director of Industries. 

There is a diflference of opinion whethev the Education department or the Director 
of Industries should have control of these schools. Which do you prefer ? — If it is an 
entirely industrial school there is something to be said for the Director of Industries. Hut 
I do not propose an entirely industrial school. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjee. — In paragraph 8 of your note you say that there is a half- 
time school with an industrial side at Giridih. Has the United Provinces Government 
got a scheme like that ? — No. I took the idea from the Giridih school. 

Mf. A. Ghatterton . — Is there any possibility of attracting capital to industries in this 
country by the formation of industrial trust companies to encourage investment in indus- 
trial concerns. They would be merely investing companies with a Board of Directors who 
have some business experience and knowledge of industrial work ?— I do not know 
whether you could find competent men for such boards. The middle classes would be only 
too glad to have something of that kind. 

I gather from your note that you are very strongly in favour of Government 
assistance on a comparatively small scale by means of takavi loans and supply of machi- 
nery on the hire-purchase system ?— .My experience of this is only in the Agricultural 
department. 

Have you any experience of agricultural co-operative societies formed for the purpose 
of installing machinery and plant for working up agricultural products, such as sugarcane- 
crushing, rice hulling, flour-milling and so forth ? Has anything been done in that 
direction in this province ? — I do not think anything has been done. Rice hulling is too 
big a business to take up. As regards the methods of sugar pro.iuction, that again is 
too big a business for them. 

I suppose you are acquainted with the Industrial Co-operative Society at Bareilly and 
the Carpenter’s Workshop ? — Yes. 

Have you any recent information regarding the working of that co-operative society ? 
— Yes, they have diflSeulties in marketing their produce. What they do is that the society 
buys the raw material and they give it to the members to be worked up on contract rates. 
The society sells the finished products and the profits are divided among the members. 

We saw the accounts of this co-operative society. We find that they have 53 members 
in the society who subscribe at the rate of a rupee a month for shares of fifty rupees 
each. About Rs. l,2-‘i0have been so subscribed and on the strength of this capital they 
have already borrowed from the district bank Rs. 28,009. Out of this Rs. 28,000 about 
Rs. 8,000 is locked up in buildings and about Rs. 18,000 in stock’ which they have not yet 
been able to sell. They have distributed dividends and small bonuses to the workers Does 
it not seem to you personally that the whole thing is rather on an unsound basis ? — Well, 
the only thing that is unsound about it is that the arrangements for marketing have 
not been very successful. I notice they have a very much larger stock than they ought 
to have. As regards borrowed capital there is nothing wrong in that. The co-operative 
dairies in Ireland work on borrowed capital. 

But they have no large amount of stock in hand in the dairy ? — No. But they have 
got the building and machinery. If you develop these societies do you not want to have 
some very expert control for a long period for giving advice and to keep them within 
reasonable limits ? — They understand the business perfectly well. They have got their 
regular carpenters who are accustomed to make and sell things. They know pretty well 
what price they are likely to get. 

What advantage do you think has been derived by the artisans in Bareilly from the 
establishment of a co-operative society. Apparently they have not been able to find a 
market for their goods and the bonus they have got in addition to piece work rates is one 
anna in the rupee. To obtain that result they have entered into financial transactions 
which may eventually overwhelm them. It is an experimental attempt to do something 
for the artisans, but on the present lines is it likely to be successful ? — 1 think if they can 
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get over the diflSculty of marketing the society will be successful. The members have had 
regular work. It is an economy to them to buy wood in hulk and get it seasoned. 

, But there are no proper arrangements for the seasoning ? — They may not be ideal, 
but they are better than they had been before the society was formed. 

The Board of Directors consists of persons who are not professional men ? — The 
chairman is a Barrister, Mr. Kacker. The manager is not a carpenter. But the other 
people are carpenters. The assistant manager knows all about the business. 

Y ou advocate the establishment of industrial classes in connection with the vernacu- 
lar middle schools. Do you know that in the Madras Presidency they have been an 
absolute failure and we have come to the conclusion that it is better not to mix the two 
iinds of education ?— I do not know. 

♦ 

Witness asked whether the schools in the Madras Presidency were for specialized 
industries or for industries in general. Mr. Chattefton replied that they were for specialized 
industries, such as carpentry and tailoring. Witness replied that it was rather a different * 

thing. He added — “You cannot have specialized schools in many different places for 
the same industries. They would be suitable only to a place like Bareilly which is a great 
place for carpentry. Schools teaching carpentry, drawing and design should be started 
in many different places as in paragraph 8 of my note. 

You want to provide the country with a more skilled class of carpenters. The ques- 
tion is whether a specialized school for carpenters should be started or whether a school 
of fhe vernacular middle type should have a carpentry class attached to it. Our expe- 
rience in Madras is that it is far better to have special schools for carpenters than to mix 
the two kinds of education ? — It may be better. But it is contrary to educational principles 
because the training of the hand and the eye should go pari passu with the training of 
the intellect. 

Then really your schools would be manual training schools ?— Yes. 

President. — There is, I suppose, in these provinces an objection to these schools being 
styled industrial schools. They want to call them technical schools. There is a tendency 
in that way ? — I expect so. There is always a tendency to call things by high sounding 
names especially in this country. 

In paragraph 10 of your note you say that the supervisors in factories are chosen not for 
their technical skill but for their capacity for handling and keeping labour. Does that apply 
to big mills in Cawnpore or other small places ? — I meant it to apply to all large mills. 

Would you like to supplement your evidence ? — I only wanted to add this about my 
proposal for adding an industrial side to vernacular middle schools. Vernacular education 
is at present wholly literary. It has got no industrial or scientific side. It is by this time 
perfectly well known that a purely literary education is not good for any body, but yet we 
continue to impart it. There is always a difificulty in getting competent teachers for , 

manual work. ' 

What is the pay, do you remember, of a master in a primary school how ? — The 
ordinary pay is from Rs. 10 to Es. 12 in these provinces. 

He would get more than that if he worked in the mills ? — He would in the same way as 
a millhand in Lancashire, or rather his family, for several members work, get more than 
a clerk's pay. 

Sir D. J. Tata.— Are you aware of a system which is called Sloyd in America ? — 

It is a sort of elementary manual training. It trains boys in the use of their hands and . 
eyes. Would not a thing like that meet your requirements with regard to vernacular schools ? 

— I have no doubt it would be a good thing. But I think the proper kind of industrial 
education for primary schools is agriculture. All Indians who live in villages are naturally 
inter^ted in agiiculture. All we want for them is the teacher. I think that would be. 
more interesting to the boys than any form of manual training such as you suggest. 

That will not be developing industries but agriculture 1 — If agriculture develop-, 
industries will develop. The country will get richer and there is more chance for indus- 
tries. 


WiTNKSS NO. 17. 

Me. Thomas Smith, Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 

WbITTEN BVIDENCfE. 

Q..2. — In these provinces I think it is safe to say that the bulk of the capital for joint 
stock industrial enteiprises is provided fay Europeans. A few mills, and a considerable 
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number of ginning and oil presses are owned by Indians. Speaking generally, Indians 
in the professions are not attracted by commercial projects ; bank shares and deposits 
and property appeal more to them. 

Q. 5 — Of the seven methods suggested I prefer — 

(3) guaranteed dividends with subsequent refund ; 

(4) loans with interest ; and 

(6) provision of part of the share capital. 

Government should get its share if the venture succeeds in (3) and (4) ; automatically 
it would get its share in (6). These three methods would prove more Erectly applicable 
to joint stock concerns. 

(5) would prove suitable in the case of the small capitalist; 

(7) guaranteed Government purchases should be in constant operation ; and 

(2) bounties and subsidies as circumstances may determine. 

Q. 6. — In methods (3), (4) and (6) where Government’s commitment is considerable, 
it should have the right of nominating a director or directors. Members of the Board of 
Industries with commercial experience might usefully be delegated. 

Q. 7. — Assistance should preferably be given by the methods enumerated in question 
5, so that the public may co-operate, but where public initiative is wanting or wid not 
follow, Government may be under the necessity of itself pioneering. 

Q. 8. — If such information is not readily available, it seems to me Government should 
collect, from Chambers of Commerce, managing agents and other sources, details of 
industries that have been tried and failed, and the reasons for their failure. This would 
give a comprehensive view of individual efiort. It should nob be used to deter Govern- 
ment or any one else from trying again, but rather as a guide against the mistakes of 
the past. 

It seems to me that the question of in what ways and to what extent Government 
should pioneer, as also the question of what limits or restrictions should be imposed on 
conversion, and at what stage to close down or hand over, must be decided in the light of 
experience and on the merits of the particular case. 

Q. 10. — I stated in my evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency that I believed there was abundant scope in India for the development of joint- 
stock banks and co-operative societies, and that the trade and industries of India would 
benefit much from soundly conducted concerns. I pointed out, however, the danger 
of the mushroom growths that had sprung up and to which I had drawn attention 
the previous year in an address to the United Provinces Industrial Conference (copy* 
attached). The collapse of these banks began while the Commission were still sitting. 
Their failure is much to be regretted. These banks had a useful role to perform : they 
were penetrating small and remote places, which the bigger banks had not touched, and 
were inducing money from hoards, and making it available for the finance of trade. 
Unfortunately they were allowed to run wild, they were no one’s care : inexperience, in- 
competent management, and too frequently dishonesty were their undoing. It will take 
years to obliterate the memory of these failures, and to win back public confidence in new 
Swadeshi banks. 

• 

The Presidency Banks and the larger joint-stock banks should fill the gap, and re- 
occupy the ground formerly held by the smaller institutions by establishing agencies or 
sub-agencies. These would be managed by Indians, and under the careful and experienced 
supervision of the head office, and with larger resources at their command, would be a vast 
improvement on what has been. The Allahabad Bank has eight such sub-agencies. 

The finance provided by these banks would however only be on marketable goods. 
There ia room for another type, the Industrial or Finance Corporation. The corporation 
would amongst other things make advances on buildings and machinery, and as its loans 
would be more or less for a term of years, it would not ordinarily receive deposits from 
the public, which would be liable to withdrawal, but would derive its main finance from 
fixed capital, such as shares and debentures. 

Another method is that outlined by Lala Bishambhar Nath in his recent address to 
the United Provinces Industrial Conference, via . — a syndicate of men of means who would 
guarantee advances made by the banks to industrial enterprises on the basis of a commission 
to the syndicate. _______ 
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Q. 19.— For *• factories ” I would like to read “ farms More demonstration and 
seed farms are required for cotton, so that the cultivator may learn better methods, secure 
better seed and improve his yield. 

Q. 20. — ^Yes, more of these farms are wanted in the United Provinces. At present 
there are only six or seven. The cost is not great as some of these, I believe, are self- 
supporting. The United Provinces Government spends over 50 lakhs on education, and 
only a mere pittance of 5f lakhs on its Agricultural Department in which, I believe, the 
cost of the college is included. 

Q. 28. — I cannot trace any direct benefit from the Calcutta Commercial Museum ; of 
course, it has not been long on its trial ; and another explanation undoubtedly is that my 
company has its own dfipot in Calcutta, where there is a full display of our manufactures, 
and purchases can be made on the spot. 

It is difficult to meet the requests of the museum authorities to have current prices 
exhibited. These are constantly changing with trade conditions. Cotton, for instance, 
to-day is nearly three times the price it was a couple of years ago. 

The word “ museum ” is not quite a happy choice. The dictionary says it is “ a 
collection of natural, scientific, or other cariosities, or of works of art.” We are not out 
to sell curios, but articles of every day utility. 

Q. 30. — I think that sales agencies have a promising future, “ provided the artisans 
maintain quality and deliver promptly.” Before the Cawnpore Emporium was started, I 
suggested to a prominent Indian gentleman in these provinces the establishment of such 
agencies and he agreed, but with the observation above quoted. I believe there is force 
in what he says, but I look to the responsible management to help in overcoming these 
defects. 

Q. 31. — I think more benefit is likely to result from district fairs, and Government 
could assist by seeing that fuller publicity is given to them. Collectors might easily be 
instructed to advise concerns like ourselves, of the dates on which they are to be held, 
and give us an opportunity of exhibiting. 

At the same time, I think a provincial exhibition once in, say, five years, would be a 
good thing, both from a commercial and instructive point of view, and Government should 
certainly encourage it financially and otherwise. 

Q. 33. — Such exhibitions should be popular in character, but subject to the main idea. 

Q. 37. — More good would result from Government departments publishing lists of 
imported articles, and stating the prices paid, than by exhibiting in museums. As it is 
we find little or no difficulty in getting samples from the departments concerned. Bub 
what would help us would be the prices paid. 

Q. 38. — The war, I think, will be found to have been instructive to Government 

departments. They have had to look round in India for immediate supplies, and I hope 

they have not been disappointed. 

I have heard it argued that while the Government intention is clear to buy more and 

more in India and less at home, this is to some extent nullified by Stores departments 

being unwilling to purchase in India, so long as they can throw the responsibility on to 
the India Office of making purchases at home. I cannot speak from experience as to this, 
but mention the point as the Commission may be able to get further information. 

Q. 45.— I consider the real line of improvement in the labourers’ efficiency and skill 
to be — 

(a) development of thrift j 
(h) pride in his work ; 

^ 0 j his recognition of the value of time. 

Q. 46.— At a recent meeting of representatives of the cotton mills in Cawnpore, it 
was recorded — 

" In the opinion of those present, the experience gained by workshop 
apprentices had been considerable and valuable, in consequence of 
winch those apprentices had almost invariably be taken themselves 
elsewhere for a ingher wage.” 

Q. 47. — At the same meeting it was recorded-r 
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“ The meeting felt constrained to remark that no advantage was apparent 
to cotton mills from the establishment of industrial schools. The 
most satisfactory labour was found to be that obtained raw and trained 
in the mill.” 

I have, however, two lads in my workshops now, who are shaping well,, and I hope 
they may modify this experience. 

Q. 56. —We have an Industries department in this province. 

Q. 57. — There is also a Board of Industries. It is merely advisory and shoiild 
remain so. 

Q 58. — It should, however, be more commercial, industrial and financial in its composi- 
tion. These members should predominate, and nob as at present, where there are only 
three such members out of a Board of seventeen. The President should be a business man. 

With such a constitution, the Board’s decisions on industrial matters should be entitled 
to the highest respect. 

Q. 60. —Our Dire 3tor of Industries is a business man. The Director should always 
be a business man, preferably one with manufacturing experience. 

Q. 62. — I do not at present see the need for an Imperial department under a single 
head. The various provinces will probably best develop along their own lines, and I 
look to a healthy rivalry between them to obtain the lead. 

Q. 80. — I do not consider a College of Commerce is necessary in this province. 
There were 14 candidates who sat for the Commercial Certificate Examination of Allahabad 
University this year. Toe previous year there were 3. 

Q. 110. — In question 5 various methods of Government assistance are suggested. 
The cotton industry, with which I am connected, wants none of these doles. It needs 
neither bounty nor subsidy. It only nesds the removal of a burden— the cotton excise 
inquity. In other words it asks nothing of Government but fair play. 

It seems to me inconsistent to meditate bolstering up new industries, while throttling 
an existing one, to make a poor old friend like cotton find the money for the upbringing 
of other youngsters. 

Some of the industries that may be hatched as a result of this commission may one 
day be treated like cotton. Who knows ? 

Q 111. — I give below a list of articles for which the cotton mills in India would 
prove a good market. I do not know if India is capable of producing all, but certain of 
them seem likely possibilities ; — 

1. Tallow, refined. 

2. China clay. 

3. Gums (particularly gum-tragacanth and gum-tragasol). 

4. Zinc chloride and zinc dust. 

5. Magnesium chloride. 

6. Bleaching powder. 

7. Farina. 

8. Sodium sulphide. 

9. Chrome alum and potassium bichromate. 

10. Caustic soda and soda ash. 

11. Bobbins. 

12. Shuttles. 

13. Picking sticks. 

14. Paper tubes for cops. 

15. Straw boards for bundling yarns. 

16. Restoration of the dye industry. 
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Oral evidence, 7th November 1916. 

President. — I understand you are the Managing Director of the Muir Mills Company? 
—Yes. 

How long have you been in this work ? — Three years. 

And before that you were with the Allahabad Bank ? — Yes. 

Dealing with some questions relating to the methods by which Government might 
assist industries, you have enumerated only three that you prefer, viz : — 

(1) guaranteed dividends with subsequent refund ; 

(2) loans with interest ; and 

(3) provision of part of the share capital. 

Have you in your mind any way by which the Government should be assured of the 
technical and commercial suitability of any new industry that has been proposed ?— I had 
in my mind the Board of Industries, such as I would like to see it, considering all such 
schemes, and further expert advice being taken. 

1 suppose you realise that if Government took a share in the capital the public 
would be influenced by the action of Government? — I think so. 

So that the Government is responsible for the money the public may subscribe? — 
Yes, the public would be influenced. 

Passing on further you refer to the fact that the Government might pioneer industries 
and that it should collect from Chambers of Commerce, managing agents and other 
sources, details of industries that have been tried and failed, and the reasons for their 
failure. Do you think it would be easy for the Government to have that information 
properly “ vetted ”?— I think it could be done. For instance take the joint stock companies. 
Their failure is bound to be recorded. Y ou have got the Registrar’s reports. Take the 
glass factory and the match factory which I am thinking of in Calcutta. You could get a 
very good account why they failed. 

Do you propose any organization for the purpose of collecting and making available 
this information ? — I think the Board of Industries could do that. 

A similar thing has been proposed with regard to mining and prospecting. A 
company takes a prospecting licence for a limited area. It does a certain amount of work 
for two or three years and then gives tip the license. The public ought to know what has 
happened, why that land has been abandoned. The public ought to know what the results 
were so that they could learn from the stage where the other people have left off, and so a 
certain amount of public time will be saved. But there are difficulties in the w'ay of 
getting companies to disclose the information obtained. We must be quite sure that the 
information is really of a reliable nature. But don’t you realise that it would require a 
very big organisation to put the suggestion into action? — I don’t see why they should not 
disclose failures. It is all for the good of the State. We want to know why things 
failed. 

You are really hopeful of collecting as much available information as possible as to 
past failures ? — Yes. 

Are you familiar with the history of banking? You remember how in the old days the 
proprietary banks in England, which were more or less family affairs, knew everybody in 
the district and they consequL'Dtly often advanced money on the good name of the local 
industrialists. But in the case of the larger joint stock banks, the representative or the 
local manager, who was a stranger to the district, was responsible to his principals in 
London, and would not undertake the same class of venture; and so an opportunity was 
lost in the way of financing smaller industries. I presume that something of the kind has 
happened in India to some extent. The joint stock banks have not penetrated into the 
smaller district towns, and if they get there they will displace the scwcar. You believe 
that there is scope for these smaller district branches? — As I say in my note there is scope, 
if they were properly run. 

Would you suggest that the joint stock banks should be encouraged to have smaller 
branches right out to the district ?— They do get into small places, not exactly villages but 
places like Moradabad, Sitapur, etc. 

The joint stock companies have not reached all the district headquarters? — They are 
all over the province here. 
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In every district head quarters there is a joint stock bank? — No. You take a district 
like Unao. There is no joint stock bank ihere but a town bank. Come to Orai down the 
line. There is no joint stock bank but a co operative bank, I think. 

Have you any hope of getting a district bank multiplied by village branches? — 
Trade will take them there. 

What could Government do to help forward these banks and co-operative societies, or 
should they trust in the pious hope of simply advocating them? — I don’t think Government 
can do anything but advocate. 

If this idea were brought to fruit and the joint stock banks did establish these 
smaller branches, it would necessarily follow that they would have to employ a large number 
of Indian sub-managers for these smaller banks. Is there any provision being made in 
this country for the training of young Indians to take up work of this kind? — Nothing 
more than the experience they get in the office. 

Are they trained to take charge of a bank? — A man with some intelligence passes 
through the whole routine of the office. He sees when loans are proposed to the head 
office. The head office makes further enquiries, and the branch writes explaining why 
they are required and so forth. That is all education to a man. 

Do you know a case where young Indians are in charge of such banks? — In the 
Allahabad Bank they are all Indians in the sub-agencies. These are at Sitapur, Hathras 
and some other places. Good Babus are promoted. 

In your experience they prove satisfactory? — Very good, under supervision from the 
head office. 

What kind of training have these young men had? Did they come to the banks as 
clerks. — Yes. 

Have they ever been to a College of Commerce? —No. 

To a University ? — They may have gone for the matriculation. 

Can you give me a rough idea when they could have cha^e of these sub-agencies, 
whether they are young men or senior members of the staff ?— Probably men with 18 or 
20 years’ experience. 

If we established commercial colleges in the country where the principles of banking 
would be taught, do you think that a large number of men would be available ?— You don’t 
learn banking that way. 

Would it be passible to improve the chances of these young men if evening classes 
were conducted in the larger towns at the headquarters of these banks, so that a man doincr 
practical work in the office could go to these evening classes ? — That is sound. It is following 
the lines of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland. There a young man with a good 
secondary education at home joins the bank at 15 or 16. There are two degrees.— Associate 
and Member. He takes two years to pass the Associates examination. Then he proceeds 
to the Membership also two years, which has political economy, conveyancing and the law 
of documents including, I think, history of banking and various other subjects. That is a 
four years’ course in all. He is in the office from 10 to 3. After that the boy can go home 
and read in bis spare time. He is thus gradually assimilating what he has seen in tlie office 
and learning from books what the effect of that is. 

Is there any branch of the Bankers Institute in this country? No. 

What course should be taken to establish one ? —That is a big question. One thing, 
speaking off-hand, would be to ask the various banks in India about it. 

Would it beau advantage to banking in this country if the Bankers Institute had a 
branch here and their qualiScations were recognised ? — I think if we take the model of the 
home institute, why should we not have our own ? 

Do you think Government should impose regulations as to who should manage a 
bank ? Do you think they should have a standard of qualification ? — I think not. The big 
banks sending out sub-agents are the best judges. It would not be a case of taking 
any one. 

Do you know why so many bank failures occurred recently? — That was bad manage- 
ment from the top right down. 

Would it not be a good thing if there was some standard of qualification required ? — 
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There you were dealing with young and inexperienced bank managers. But the banks 
like the Alliance Bank or the Allahabad Bank are not going to send out fools to manage 
their sub-agencies. They are men of tried experience. 

But the qualification . laid down whatever it is could be of such a type that the 
Government under the regulations could accept the judgment of the Allahabad Bank or the 
Alliance Bank or any large established banks, just as in the’case of mining the Government 
have a certificate of experience for the management of a mine. Do you think 
that something similar should be necessary for taking charge of the public money ? — Yes. 
I am with you there. I would not just exactly pin myself down to tell you what was a 
necessary qualifijation for managing a branch, because a man might possess the degree of 
intelligence but not the knowlelge of men to make a good manager. 

But what I would like your judgment on is whether you think that it will in any 
way interfere with the natural development of banking if Government introduced some 
form of legislation of the kind stated before ? — I cannot answer that question unless I 
know what the qualification is to be. 

The point is that no legislation will afiect the people who are qualified already. 
What I am now thinking of is the possibility of preventing an epidemic of the kind that 
occurred before. Do you think that any good can come by legislation properly arranged* — 
Undoubtedly we must have banking legislation. 

Could you give us some ideas of the kind of legislation that is suitable for the 
purpose of bank managers, or what conditions should be satisfied before an institution is 
registered as a bank ? — I think that is all expressed already. It has gone from the 
Chamber of Commerce to the Government. It is all on paper now. 

You refer to the use of these commercial museums. Is it not difficult for a 
commercial museum to keep the prices up-to-date? — It is. 

Is it in your opinion dangerous to exhibit articles that are priced without being 
absolutely up-to-date?— They convey a false impression. It might do more harm than 
good ? — I do not know that it would do any harm. If a man came to me and asked me for an 
article at the price exhibited in the museum, I would simply refuse to sell if the rate had 
risen. 

Would it be advisable to put a dated price ? — No. There are so many things and so 
many prices. 

In other words you do not approve much of these commercial museums for the purpose 
of helping commercial enterprises ? — No. I am not very enamoured of the idea. It has 
not long been on its trial however. 

Do you think that sales agencies for minor industries of the kind that have been 
started here in Cawnpore might be of any use ? — Quite. 

Q- — You mention that more good would result from Government departments 
publishing lists of imported articles, and stating the price paid, than by exhibiting in 
museunis. That is of course consistent with your previous statement. Now it has been 
suggested that this difficulty of disseminating the information to the producers with regard 
to what Government has purchased might be got ever by publishing in the form of a 
blue book each year a list of the articles imported by Government and the prices paid. 
Do you think that would meet the requirements of the producers in this country ? — Yes. 

Do you think it would be advisable to extend what you know exists as a local 
purchase department for the railways ? The officer examines locally made articles for the 
railways. Do you think that principle might be extended to other departments of the 
Government ? — I have not thought that out. 

If each officer makes a purchase on his own account naturally he can only purchase 
on a small scale. But if these were gathered together, presumably the purchasing department 
might be able to get better terms. Do you think that the present purchases in India 
would in any way warrant Government in organising a department of the kind?— I really 
would not care to give an opinion about it. 

With reference to your answer to question 110, you say “It seems to me 
inconsistent to m^itate bolstering up new industries, while throttling an existing one, to 
make a poor old friend like cotton find the money for the upbringing of other youngsters. 
Some of the industries that may be hatched as a result of this Commission may one day 
be treated like cotton.” Do you think it is wrong to tax a flourishing and established 

industry for the purpose of using a portion of the money to develop new industries ? You 

have only got to look.down the share list of cotton companies to see how many do not pay 
dividends, and who might pay dividends but for this excise duty. In the form of excise 
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it 13 most wrong. If Providence is good enough to give natural gifts in the form of cotton 
why should we not use them to the best advantage. 

If you had the excise duty removed, presumably you will have to pay import duty at 
7J per cent, on your machinery and plant which is imported free at present ? — That might 
be so. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — You say that in these provinces the bulk of the capital 
for joint stock industrial enterprises is provided by Europeans. Is there in your knowledge 
much Indian capital available ?— There is plenty of Indian capital in the province. 

In whose hands is it? —There is the enormous wealth of the zamindars and 
taluqdars. The Indian mahajan has got his money invested in his own business. 

Have these mills in Gawnpore got their own capital and have they no need to have 
recourse to Indian capital or as a general rule to the public ? — No. 

Of the seven methods suggested in which Government aid might be given to industries, 
I gather from your replies that you look with favour on Government aid being given in 
certain circumstances ? — Yes. 

Do you think that it should be subject to Government control ? — Yes. Not by an 
official but by a director nominated by Government. 

He would be a business man with a real knowledge of the industry? — Yes. He 
might be an all-round business man. 

And he would put his own money in the enterprise ? — He might or might not. 

And the Government aid would be given on the recommendation of the Board of 
Industries. They would also help in getting a suitable director? — Yes. 

As regards Government pioneering industrial enterprises, you would only allow 
it in cases where private enterprise had not undertaken it or had failed ? — Yes. 

Do you contemplate handing such over to private enterprise when they are 
established ? — Yes. 

You have given some evidence as to the necessity for banking legislation and your 
recommendations are given in the notes attached? — Yes. Quite a rough outline. 

You say that the Allahabad Bank has various sub-agencies which are satisfactorily 
managed by Indians and th.it policy is capable of expansion ? — It is a splendid opening for 
Indians under strong supervision. The banks have travelling inspectors who are 
responsible for seeing that everything is iu order in the small branches. 

You deal with a suggestio.i for an industrial corporation. Would it be merely a 
promotion agency such as exists at home ?— It might promote. It might take big deposits. 
It would not accept ordinary deposits. 

Such a corporation will come by itself by private enterprise or by Government 
enterprise ?•— I would like to see it come by itself. 

You approve of sales agencies. How are you going to develop them? Would the 
management be private or Government?—! think that the Board of Industries would have 
to manage them because they are in touch with the village industries. 

Regarding the improvement in the labourer’s efficiency and skill, we had some 
evidence yesterday as to a practice which some factories seem to adopt of catching labour 
young and giving these boys a certain amount of school teaching and also of a certain 
training in the factory. Do you do anything of that sort ? — No. 

About the composition of the Board of Industries, which has l7 members, your 
recommendation is that it should be cut down very largely.? — There are only three business 
men on the Board of Industries. It should consist almost entirely of business men. 

You do not see the need for an Imperial Department of Industries. Do you think 
that industries receive sufficient intelligent attentioa and assistance at the present time 
from the Imperial Government ? — I do not at present see the need of an Imperial 
Department of Industries. I don’t think they would have a sufficient day’s work to do. If 
you get efficient Directors of Industries in the various provinces, what is the man in the 
imperial department to do just now? -You have got a Department of Corumerce and 
Industry. I do not know whit that includes ml what the neiv Imperial man is going to 
do. 
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You think that the Department of Commerce and Industry is adequately equipped at 
present and has suflScient time to deal with all the industrial questions with which it ought 
to deal? — I would not go so far as that. Judging from the time they take to reply to 
letters they must be very busy. 

You do not recommend the formation of an Imperial department ? — I do not see the 
immediate need of it unless you could make sufficient work to justify it. 

Your recommendation is that sufficient could be done by strengthening the hands of 
the provincial Industries department and the provincial Board of Industries? — Yes, at 

present. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — With regard to your answer to question 33 as to what should be the 
nature of industrial exhibitions, do you suggest that they should be popular in character ; 
or should they aim at bringing only buyers and sellers together ? — Yes, popular in character. 

We were told here the other day that these popular exhibitions were mere places where 
you went to meet your friends and have a cup of tea. Do you think that they are a little 
more useful than that ? — Yes. 

With reference to the reply you gave to the President about the possibility of Colleges 
of Commerce being useful, don’t you think that the training a man would receive at, a 
College of Commerce would fit him better for work in a bank than a clerk who, as you 

said, had probably passed the matriculation. Would he not be more useful ? It i-^ 

putting the cart before the horse. 

Would not the theoretical knowledge gained by him be of some value ?— I do no 
think so. 

If you were having clerks in your office would [you not rather select a graduate than 
an ordinary clerk ? — Yes. 

In the same way does not a graduate of a College of Commerce also c.uue 
with a little better knowledge of commercial banking, etc ? — Yes, if he begins at the 
bottom. But the college is not the best training for him. He has gone too far to start 
with the first job in a bank. 

Would you have any objection to take a graduate of the College of Commerce ii ue is 
willing to start at the very bottom ?— I think he gets his information in the College before 
it ie of real use to him. ° 


You were speaking of some institution in Scotland. Did not that give some sort of 
luformation to a boy before it was of real use to him ?- He got that information as he went 
on. He IS working all the time. He goes in at 15. In his spare time he is working for 
his degree of Associate pd for the degree of Member. That brings him to 19 or 20 It 
is important that this higher training should accompany his training, not precede it. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — In answer to a question put by Sir Francis Stewart 
about finance corporations you said your object was to promote companies? — They might do 
that for one thing. ^ “ 


Then the finance corporation would have to subscribe the remaining capital ? Xot 

necessarily. It might put a scheme forward. ^ 

If the shares are not subscribed by the public ?— They would make pretty sure before 

wDcy 


Dr.E Hopkinson.-Is it not a fact that the exchange banks and branches of some 
European banks finance the imports into the country ?— -Yes. Exchange banks generally. 

Do you suggest that this system of financing should be extended to the internal trade 
of country ?-^es. I think it is a great help. A small dealer wants to buy ten bales of 
something. He gets a favourable price He has not the money. The bank advances it 
to the extent of a certain percentage on the goods and the loan is redeemed afterwards. 

Would you lend money on plant or real property ?— Not on real property. 

You suggest that assistance to industries should be given by independent corporation. 
;:ot through banks ? — I rather indicated there was room for it. 


Do you think that there is any probability of such a financial corporation 
formed without Government aid ?— I do not see why it should not. 


being 


for 


Such a thing does not exist in England. There is no corporation definitely established 
giving assistance to struggling industries?—! am not speaking of anything of th e 
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nature of a State Industrial corporatioa. I am speaking of small corporations designel to 
help industries. I personally opposed a State bank for India. 

Would you have an industrial bank for India assisted by Government ? —India is too 
big for such an institution. I should prefer to see the public leading the way. 

Is it practical politics to suggest that the public would do it? — Why should not they 
under good management ? 

I want your views. Why should a corporatioa take risks for the good of the iadus- 
tries of the country which a private individual would not take ? — I do.i’s think the corpo- 
ration would take absurd risks. 

Do you object to state assistance ? — I have not objected. I woul 1 like to see it done 
without. 

Do you think that it could be done without? — Probably Government might have to put 
some money in. 

You suggest that one of the lines of improvement in the labourer’s efficiency is the 
development of thrift. On what lines should it be developed? Workers receive a loare 
living wage of three or four annas a day. Where can thrift come in out of that ? —The man 
who works in the mill getting three or four annas a day is not a skilled labourer. The 
skilled man is the mechanic in a mill, for instance, the weaver or the spinner. 

How much does he get ? — A weaver gets Rs. 20 a month. Is there room for much 
thrift there ? — Yes. 

( Witness here gave confidential evidence regarding the methods adopted in his mill for 

encouraging regular attendance.) 

In para. 45 of your note would you not add to (a), {b) and (c) berter housing and 
feeding ?— Better surroundings, certainly. 

You have tried the experiment of feeding your work people ?— 'No. 

Don’t you think it a valuable experiment to try ? — I discussed the matter of grain 
supplies with an Indian gentleman recently. He said they will only spend the money so 
saved otherwise. 

You don’t attach much importance to it ? — I have not exactly dropped the subject. 

In para. 46 of your note you say “ The experience gained by workshop apprentices 
had been considerable and valuable.” Are they spinners, weavers and mechanics ? ^Yes. 

You give them the training and they leave you. Where do they go? — Elsewhere. It 
may be Bombay. Probably out of the province. I had a mistri with me. The other day 
he left me to become a manager of a mill in a Native State. 

You conclude that paragraph by saying that the most satisfactory labour was found to be 
that obtained raw and trained in the mill ?— That is the opinion of the Cawnpore cotton 
representatives I am quoting. 

Raw youth does not necessarily mean illiterate ? — No. 

Then the conclusion is that the best spinner or we iver is the person who is entirely 
illiterate and who has been brought up and trained in the mill ? — Thar is apparently 
the conclusion. 

Do you endorse that ? — My experience is not sufficient. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — There is a treasury at every district headquarter. Do you 
think it would be a sufficient inducement to the banks to start branches if they were 
allowed to take over these treasuries? — In some cases they hive been handed over to 
banks ? — It might be a considerable inducement. 

Do you find that trade is hampered by the difficulty of moving money about the 
country ? — At times. 

The establishment of these local branches would greatly facilitate matters ? — Yes. 

Sir D.J. Tata . — With regard to your answer to Dr. Hopkinson about the value of 
feeding operatives, supplying them with cheap food and avoiding middlemen’s profits, you 
said that the opinion of one Indian gentleman was against it. When you got that reply did 
you not try to get further information? — It was only in the course of an enquiry. I have 
not dropped the question. 
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1 may tell you that in our milh at Nagpur and also at one ot our mills near Bombay in 
times of scarcity we buy grain and have grain shops, where we supply our operatives with 
grain at a little below cost price, and we have found it exceedingly valuable. The 
operatives appreciate this. They are loyal to us. A well fed operative will give you 
better work. If you give him money he will spend it in drink and not take enough 
nourishment. Consequently I hold that it would be an advantage to give them good 
nourishing food, say, in the middle of the day. I want to ask you whether you would not 
change youropinion on this point ? — I am enquiring still. You have only done it in times 
of scarcity. 


WiTNEr-S NO. 18 . 


Mr. A. Carneyw. ^It! A. Caknegie, Leather manufacturer, Caivnpure 

Whitten evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Capital. I have had no personal experience of the raising of capital for joint stock industrial 

enterprises, but I am convinced that ample capital is available for commercially sound 
enterpri.ses promoted by business men who are possessed of the requisite technical 
knowledge and who are prepared to back these undertakings to the full extent of their own 
resources. Concerns of this description need no Government assistance in the matter of 
finance. The only way in which Government could assist would be to aid them in finding 
outlets for their products in the case of industries which have been proved to be sound, but 
for whose products no assure I market exists, or which find it impossible to get in touch 
with existing markets. 

Pioneer factories. The greatest care should be taken that Government aided concerns should not compete 
with existing industries by raising the cost of labour or raw materials. There should be 
no limits to Government aid when the industry aided competes with an established external 
trade, if it is proved that such aid is necessary to establish the industry and that the 
industry is likely to benefit the country as a whole. In the case of the leather trade it is 
obvious that it would be of the greatest advantage if the export of raw hides could be 
curtailed and the hides tanned before exporting. 

Technical aid to industries. 


Demonstration There is a very important field for a Government demonstration factory to investigate 

factories the possibilities of the manufacture of tanning extracts in these provinces and to demons- 

trate the best methods of using these extracts. An exhaustive survey of the resources 
in tanning materials of these pro,vinces should be instituted and a practical trial made of 
these materials in Government demonstration factories. The results of these investi- 
gations should be published as widely as possible and copies of all reports sent to all leather 
manufacturing concerns as a matter of course. 


Aseistance in marketing products. 

Commercial ma-'C- I do not think that commercial museums would be of any assistance to the leather 
urns and exhibitions, trade in the present stage of its development. As far as my experience goes exhibitions 
are of very little practical value and the money expended on them might be much more 
Sales agency profitably spent in other ways. The sales agency established in Cawnpore for the sale and 

“ display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries appears to be of the 

greatest value in bringing the buyer into direct touch with the small producer and eliminat- 
ing the usually rapacious middleman. More funds appear to be required in order to keep 
an adequate stock. 


^Government Government departments which use imported articles should most decidedly publish 

patronage. gf these articles with particulars of quantities required and prices paid, these prices 

to include total cost inclusive of import duty. Samples of these articles should be avail- 
able to bond fide manufacturers on application to the Director of Industries. 


Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

Land polio}. Government ought to give facilities for the compulsory acquisition of land for indus- 

trial purposes or for compul.sory leases for long periods. At present the factory owner is, 
in many cases, entirely in the hands of the local zamiudar and if additional land is required 
for extensions, exorbitant rates have to be paid. If Government is to give concessions or 
to give powers for the compulsory acquisition of land for the establishment of new 
industrial enterprises it ought to be clearly ascertained first what the object is of placing 
that enterprise m a particular locality. In many cases the object is to take advantage of 
the organisation for the supply of raw materials made by an existing concern, and to 
compete unfairly with the latter for the services of their trained labour. 
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Training of labour and supervision. 

Attempts have been made to improve the efficiency of the worker by attention to General, 
his physical well-being. Better houses have been built, a good and adequate water supply 
installed and medical attendance and medicines and in some cases warm clothing provided 
free. The only way in which his skill can be improved is by the attention of and tuition by 
factory overseers and by a monetary inducement to better work. The latter seems to be 
the more important and is much more effective. I do not think it is possible to induce the 
leather worker (chamar) to attend industrial schools. Chamars as a rule do not take up 
leather working as their life-work. Most of them are cultivators and only leave their 
villages for the leather factories when they wish to earn a little money, and the greater 
proportion of them take long holidays and are very irregular in attendance. Most fac- 
tories prefer to train their own supervisors and skilled managers. 

General offi.cial administration and organisation. 

In these provinces the organisation for the development of industries is that 
effectively controlled by the present Director of Industries. The Director of Industries 
I should be an able business man with considerable commercial and manufacturing experience 

and, if possible, with experience in India. He should be assisted by a staff of e.\perts in 
the various branches of industry with which he has to deil, provided the possibilities of 
development of these industries are such as to justify the employment of experts. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

It would be of distinct advantage if a library of modern technical and scentific works Beferenoe lib- 
were provided at large industrial centres. It does not seem probable that Colleges of ranesand colleges 
Commerce would be of any practical value. oommeroe. 

Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence. 

If Government were to issue trade journals containing reliable and up-to-date details Trade journaW 
of market prices of raw materials required by Indian industries with information as to 
where these might best be procured they would be of great value. Market prices at 
various centres of articles of export should be included together with any trade information 
available. With regard to the leather trade I have never seen any monograph issued by 
the Forest or other departments and these monographs do not seem to be brought to the 
notice of those engaged in industries. A resume of all monographs might be published in the 
public press. 

Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

It does not seem practicable for Government to grant certificates of quality as such a Certificate* of 
system would lend itself too readily to abuse. If, however, it were possible to impose and 

collect eSective penalties for adulteration a new and important source of revenue would be Prevention of 
tapped. adulteration. 

It is desirable to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of partnership. 

I If the exportation of tanned in place of raw hides is to be encouraged railway freight 

from up-country to seaports wil 1 have to be revised. At present the freight on tanned is 
very much more than that ou raw hides and thus the tanning of hides for export would 
be heavily handicapped from the start. 

The exploitation of the resources of the Indian forests would probably be much more depart- 

efficient if it were controlled by a commercial firm of standing under the aegis of the Forest 
department or by a special department of business men. 

General. 

The tanning industry of these provinces seems to be particularly well situated as 
regards possibilities of development. Our resources in the matter of supplies of tanning 
materials have never been surveyed, but there is reison to believe that they are very large 
and the supplies of raw hides and skins are enormous. The use of these raw hides is 
largely retarded by preventible causes. A very large number of dead hides, i. e. the hides 
of animals which have died of disease, is collected and the value of these hides is very 
much depreciated by the careless treatment they receive from ignorant villagers. It 
should be possible to effect an improvement in the preparation of these hides. Slaughtered 
hides also are very often badly damaged by careless flaying and in the case of municipal 
slaughter-houses a small premium might be offered for all well, flayed hides. A communique 
on this subject was recently is-sued by the Dire dor of Industries and a slight improvement 
has been noticeable. 

Facilities ought to be granted for the establishment of tanneries in districts where 
supplies of hides, tanning materials and suitable labour are available. 
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Oral evidence, 7th November, 1916. 

> 

President - — Your note explains your views clearly, but I have one or two points that 
1 should like to have supplemented. The first point is with reference to section 2. You say 
that there is a very important field for a Government demonstration factory to investigate 
the possibilities of the manufacture of tanning extracts. We don’t understand what you 
mean by the term “demonstration factory.’’ We have given the definition of demonstration 
factory in our questions “ By demonstration factories are meant those meant primarily 
tor giving demonstrations of and instruction in improved methods of established industries.” 

You mean something dififerent ? — The second part of my reply refers to that point, in 
which I say that the best methods of using these extracts may be demonstrated. 

There is first of all a good deal of research work to be done, in other words, you want 
an experimental factory ? — Yes. Tne research work would probably have to be carried out 
separately from the demonstration factory. 

Do you know anything about the work which is being undertaken by Mr. Pilgrim in 
Central India? — A little. 

He is attempting, I understand, to obtain solid extract from certain plants ?— Yes. d 

It has not been dune before in this country ? — bark extract has been made at 

Agra, but I have not heard of its being used extensively. 

Was that made in a .solid form? — In a semi-solid form. I have never seen it used. 

My firm has had no need to use it as the supplies of tanning materials are suflSeient for our 
requirements at present, but the time is coming when they will not be suflBcient. 

You think there is a suSicient supply of bahul to your firm because your tannery 
is favourably situated ? — It is situated about three miles from Cawnpore, in a district where 
babul trees are fairly plentiful. With regard to the tanning industry in Cawnpore as a 
whole I should say that the radius within which it is possible to obtain babul bark at 
a reasonable cost is rapidly extending. 

What do you think a reasonable radius for assembling babul by rail ? — I have not 
gone into that matter. My firm obtain all their supplies by country carts from distances 
up to thirty miles. 

And even that pays yon ?— Yes, we buy bark at a fixed rate landed at the factory and 
the supplier pays cartage. 

If you adopted rail transport you could extend the radius of action up to 100 miles ? — 

Yes ; but we are four miles from the nearest railway station. 

Is there any desirability in establishing a factory for the preparation of tanning 
extracts if you can assemble your raw materials so easily ? — I should say there is because 
there is no organisation for the replanting of babul trees. The zamindar cuts down his 
trees and does not trouble about replanting them. This applies to our own particular 
area. 

Is it not under the direction of the Forest department ? — No. The trees replant ^ 

themselves to a certain extent but the number of babul trees available is rapidly 
decreasing. 

The extraction is far exceeding reproduction ? — Y"es. 

Do you think it is wise to allow that to go on ? — The question is which is more 
advisable the establishment of extract factories in districts where tanning materials are 
plentiful or the taking of steps to extend the replanting of bahul forests locally. 

What benefits would you expect otherwise to derive from the successful manufacture 
of tanning extracts ? — We should have a standardised article to work with at a standard 
price and our supplies of tanning materials would be assured. As it is at present supplies 
are dependent on many factors, partly on the price of charcoal and firewood. 

What other tanning materials are found in the Indian forests ? — Besides babul bark 
and myrabolams, trials have been made of kahua bark and dhawa leaves. In the case of 
A:aA«a bark, the tree is not destroyed when the bark is taken off and a new covering of 
bark grows again. The bark is taken off to a certain depth by a specially formed tool. A 
mixture of dhawa leaves and twigs is also used. 

Does that give you a high percentage of tannin ? — I understand it gives a fairly hic^h 
percentage but I have never seen it used. 

Was not dhawa largely used before for tanning in India ? — I believe it is used in the 
Central Provinces but to the best of my knowledge it is not used locally. 
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It has been used in the past rather freely in India ? — Very probably by native tanners, 
My knowledge of tanning has all been acquired in Cawnpore. 

Supposing this process for the formation of tanning extracts were developed and that 
in the solid form suitable tanning extracts are obtained, do you foresee any possibility ’of 
exporting these extracts ? — Yes, I think that is very probable. 

Do you think that there will be more than enough to spare for India ? — Yes. 

Do you think that the principal way in which the tanning industry would extend 
would be by partial tanning < — Yes. 

With the export of partially tanned hides? — Yes, and by the extension of the local 
demand. The development of the local demand depends partly on the increasing use by 
natives of European style shoes. This is rapidly exten^ng. 

At present what is the Government doing to encourage the distribution of knowledge 

of tanning methods and to develop the right class of tanners throughout the country ? 

Very little so far as I can see. The Director of Industries at Cawnpore has instituted 
certain exp -riments with regard to tanning materials which seem rather promising, but I 
have no knowledge of anything else being done on a practical scale. 

Do you think that the problems are numerous enough and the results sufficiently 
promising from the point of view of the interests of the country generally, to warrant the 
maintenance ol a department of leather experts in India to undertake research work with 
regard to tanning extraits, to gather together information known about the different kinds 
of materials which can be used for tanning; to advise as to the best conditions under which 
tanning can be undertaken ; and train a class of subordinate who will first be able to assist 
in tanning operations and afterwards possibly in management ? — Yes. 

Can you give us roughly any idea of the size of the department that you would think 
necessary to orpnise all these phases of leather work ? — I think it ought to be begun on 
a moderate scale, and as the department justifies its existence to be gradually extended. 

You have got a mental grasp of the problems that are before you. As to the 
accumulation of material and the knowledge and distribution of tanning materials you have 
to co-operate with the Forest Department. There is the development of ta nning extracts 
by difierent processes, some in liquid and some in solid form. There is the application 
of these extracts to other tanning materials in various mixtures, and an enormous amount 
of experiment has to be done for getting different colours and grades of tanning. Lastly 
there is the question of finished leather. There are a very few people who are able to 
carry leather curing to a finished stage. Do you think there is room also for the extension 
of that ? — I do. 

As regards the training of subordinates andthe training of technical research workers 
would you give us an idea' of on what scale you would begin?— That is rather difficult. 

You would not make a suggestion ? — I would rather not. 

You are quite certain it would be an advantage to the country if the Government 
were to invest money in a staff of the kind ? — I do most certainly. I think, as regards the 
export of raw hides, if those hides were tanned before exporting it would be of great benefit 
to the country as a whole. 

In suggesting that the export of raw hides should be curtailed, I suppose you do not 
mean that it should be curtailed artificially but by the setting up of demand in the 
country?— Not artificially but by the increasing demand for those raw hides by tanners in 
this country. 

Would you like an organisation of that kind to be Imperial in character and devoting 
its attention to all provinces and distributing information to all provinces, or do you think 
it would be best for an organisation of that kind to be local ? — I would prefer them to be 
local so as to be in closer touch with manufacturers. 

If you think there are enough problems in this province alone for a Government 
department surely there would be an equivalent claim for Madras and Bombay ? — 
Yes. 


You will have enough for three departments of that kind?— The possibilities of 
extension of the leather trade seem to be very great. 

Do you think these three should be amalgamated in one whole department and under 
one control, or would it be better if they are entirely independent?—! think they should 
be entirely separate establishments, probably under one central control. 
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You say the Government departments which use imported articles should publish 
lists of those articles with particulars of the quantities required and prices paid, and that 
price should include import duty. Do you mean exclusive of import duty? — For 
general information I should say inclusive of import duty. I want to get at the total cost 
of the article to Government. 

The Government does not pay import duty. I think you want that the import duty 
should be specified ? — Yes. 

What I am asking you is this. You do not think it is necessarily right for Government 
to pay to you. for instance, for an article at a pried that is the English price, plus the cost 
of transport, plus import duty ? — If Government buys from a private importing firm in this 
country, that firm would charge the English price of the article, plus the cost of bringing it 
into this country. 

In fact your price would be lower by 7^ per cent, than it would cost you to import the 
article privately ? — Yes. 

In another place you say, “ It does not seem practicable for Government to grant 
certificates of quality as such a system would lend itself too readily to abuse. If, however, 
it were possible to impose and collect effective penalties for adulteration, etc ” How could 
one test adulteration unless you have some standard of quality ? An article sold may contain 
4, 5 or even 10 per cent of some external substance. The law may permit 10 or 20 per cent, 
before adulteration can be said to begin?— I mean adulteration with intent to de.Yaud. 

There will have to be some standards laid down ? — Yes, iu the event of legislation. 

Do you think it is practicable to have standards of quality for all articles? — Not in 
India, I am afraid. 

And would it not be just as easy to grant certificates of quality if you had to test the 
quality of the articles ? — I should say it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
keep the bulk of the article up to that test. 

All these problems that we have before us are very simple theoretically. It is very 
easy to say that Government should prevent adulteration. What we have to do is to show 
the Government some practical scheme. You are not prepared to suggest some way in 
which Government should tackle this difficulty ? — The practice is too universal in India to 
allow of any practical scheme for its prevention. 

How could we collect penalties in case of adulteration unless we establish a complete 
system of examination ? — I mean to imply that the practice is so universal that it is 
impossible to stop it at present. 

The sentence as it stands rather contradicts itself? — Yes. 

What is the reason — if you know the reason — for which freights on tanned articles are 
greater than the freights on raw hides ? — I do not know the reason for the difference, but I 
know that it exists. 

Hon’ hie Sir F. H. Stewart . — How do you buy your hides? — We buy through the 
ordinary arathdar or commission agent. We have also our own buyers in Meerut and Agra. 

Are these men experts ? — Yes. 

They guarantee the quality of the articles ? —Their guarantees are worth nothing. 
We inspect ail hides which come in and reject those which are not approved of. 

You say “ The exploitation of the Indian Forests would be much more efficient if it 
were controlled by a commercial firm of standing.” Do you mean one firm ?— Not the 
whole of it under one firm. 

What you mean rather is that you want business knowledge and business methods for 
the distribution of forest products? — Yes. 

You say that facilities should be granted for the establishment of tanneries in districts. 
What sort of facilities do you mean ? — Facilities for the acquisition of land and with regard 
to water-supplies, and consideration in the matter of railway freights on raw materials and 
manufactured articles. 

I understood from you just now that your personal experience of the trade is confined 
to Cawnpore ? — Yes. 

Are conditions the same in Bengal ? — I do not know about the conditions in Bengal. I 
see no reason to suppose that they should differ from those existing here. 
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Mr. A. Ghatterfon . — Is cattle branding extensively practised ? — Not very extensively. 
Bad flaying and warbles do more damage. 

Is there much tanning done in the villages in this part of the country by the village 
tanners ? — There is a good deal of native tanning. 

What sort of leather do they turn out ?— Very poor stuff. 

You would discourage the native tanner ? — Unless he radically modifies his methods. 
He is spoiling good material to make had leather. 

What is mainly made of the leather made by the native tanners ? — Mainly well 
buckets and native shoes. 

Is chrome tanning practised? — Only on a very small scale. We ourselves 'do no 
chrome tanning. 

Do you think it is a suitable substitute for the village tanners’ water buckets? — I 
think that chrome leather buckets would give very good results. I do not think 
they can compete with the native tanned water bucket as regards cost“^vhich is everything 
to the cultivator. 

There is no skin tanning done here ? — Very little. Most of the raw goat-skins from 
these provinces are exported to America. 

As regards tanning extracts, have you any sources of tanning supply with which it 
would be particularly suitaVjle to make experiments for the preparation of extracts ? Are 
there any untapped sources of tanning at the present time ? — So far as I can learn, very 
great potential supplies of tanning materials exist in the forests. 

Do you know what they are ? — The supplies of dhawa leaf for instance seem practically 
inexhaustible. 


What is the percentage of tannin in dhawa, ?— About 15 per cent. 

Have you any experience of the universal tanning material in Southern India, avaram 
bark ? — No, it cannot be got here. 

That occurs in enormous quantities in Southern India. It is an inferior kind of material 
for making extracts ? — It may be. It is largely used for tanning hides for export in and 
around Madras. 


And re-tanned afterwards ? — Yes, mostly by the semi-chrome process. They are 
sufficiently tanned to allow of the semi-chrome process being used. 

Do you think there will be a very large development of tanning in this country ? — 

Yes. 


* 


Where will you find a market for this leather apart from the country market ? 
Where would you export the leather to ? — There will probably be a very large deman 
in Europe. 

Many countries have a tariff in favour of raw hides but do not accept tanned leather ? — 
Possibly, but is it not possible to cut off their supply of raw hides if they do not agree to 
take tanned leather ? J 6 

^ regards the improvement of native tanning, would it not be desirable to establish 
a training school in Cawnpore ? — It is very difficult to get the Chamar to attend any sort 
of school. 

Is there any demand for instruction in modern methods of tanning on the part of the 
educated classes.? Do they attempt to enter the tanning trade ?-No. The tanning trade is 
regarded as degrading and the preserve of the very low-caste Chamar. 

As managers of tanning institutions ? — No. I do not think there is any demand 
Muhammadans seem to be taking up the industry to a certain extent. 

President.— Caji you tell us whether chrome leather is used to any extent except for 
boots ? — Its use is increasing in the boot trade. 

And otherwise ? Only to a very limited extent in the making of water buckets. 

V^at are the drawbacks of chrome leather in use ? Take harness for instance. — The 
mam drawback is that chrome leather requires a higher grade of skilled labour and a 
better class of raw hide for its production. 
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I mean about its quality afterwards in use, you have no experience of it?— Not as 
harness leather. I understand it is used only to a very limited extent even at home as 
harness leather. The harness manufacturer prefers the old-fashioned bark-tanned article. 

Have you enough knowledge of the subject or experience of it to give us your impres- 
sion whether chrome leather is really worth developing in this country to any extent ? — I 
should encourage the development of vegetable tanning. 

The Government will not be justified in encouraging the development of chrome tan 
ning ? — Not in its present stage. It might be taken up ultimately. 

You are not sufficiently familiar with the subject to give an opinion on the point ? —No. 


Witness no. 19 . 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Silver, Director of Industries, United Provinces. 

Written evidence. 

I. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

So far as my experience goes there is no real difficulty in finding capital for a sound 
scheme promoted by a sound business man who shows his own faith in his scheme by invest- 
ing in it to the best of his ability. No targe proposition for a new industry has come before 
me yet as Director of Industries, but in two cases where provision of capital was desirable 
for the extension of certain existing industries the capital has been forthcoming at once. 
There are certain existing enterprises where difficulty has been experienced, but this, in my 
opinion, is due to the fact that when the shares were issued only a comparatively small 
proportion of the share value was called up. Shares have been subscribed for in a wave of 
local enthusiasm and subsequent calls have not been met. In some cases there is an 
unreasonable expectation of early dividends. I would suggest that in floating industrial 
companies only fully paid up shares should be issued and that the promoters should 
estimate with the greatest care the amount of capital which is essential in the first instance 
fixing this as the minimum before the company goes to allotment. Other suggestions with 
regard to the removal of diflSculties will be made in dealing with the question of finance. 

The larger industrial companies in these provinces have drawn their capital mainly 
from Europeans originally resident in the province ; but this is, in my opinion, largely due 
to the fact that they have for reasons of their own not encouraged investment by Indian 
shareholders. Middle class Indians following professional occupations, such as lawyers, 
doctors and the clerical stafiT of business concerns, seem to be the class most ready to invest 
their savings in public companies so far as I can judge by general impressions and without 
having referred to shareholder’s lists. At present they readily invest in banks either as 
shareholders or as depositors and it requires only an increase of confidence before they 
employ their capital in industrial undertakings. The Indian business classes are generally 
astute traders and usually confine themselves to their own business as traders, not investing 
as a rule in shares of industrial companies. Kich landowners do not either, as a rule, invest 
capital in these undertakings. 

Ginning factories and cotton presses are by their nature concerns which cannot be 
maintained in full-time employment but even allowing for this there are, I think, too many 
of them for the work offering. Unfortunately Indian industrial enterprise so far has been 
largely imitative rather than of a pioneer character and consequently w'here one concern has 
set up a factory and proved successful the tendency is for others to put up similar factories 
in the same locality regardless of the total amount of work offering. This has resulted in 
several districts in ginning factories and presses not finding suflicient ivork, leading to the 
formation of pools or combines where the work offering is carried out by one or more of the 
factories and the others remain idle, the whole of them, however, sharing in the profits. 
Naturally this does not tend to most efficient working in the interest of industry. 

A complete note on this subject has been drawn up by the Secretariat and will be 
submitted to the Commission by Government. I may mention here, however, that the 
most'important direction excluding sugar (which is dealt with by the Agricultural depart- 
ment) in which Government has given financial aid is in connection with the oil pressing 
industry. Government provided the funds for the purchase of a plant for pressing cotton, 
seed as it was believed that this industry held out good prospects of success. The result 
of the experiment was to establish the practicability of finding a market for cotton seed oil 
in the country and the value of the cake as a food material for cattle. At the conclusion 
of the Government experiment the factory was purchased by Messrs. Hope Bros, of 
Cawnpore and subsequently floated privately as a limited liability company. They 
re-arranged the plant in order that they might press other seeds besides cotton seed and 
80 take advantage of the changing market for various oils, and their working has resulted 
in financial success. Practical experience showed that the original plant installed by 
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Government was not the most suitable for the conditions of these provinces and the owners 
applied to Government for financial assistance to aid them in modernising the plant. In 
response Government have undertaken to give this company a loan of Rs. 37,500 upon 
favourable terms and it may be added that the mere promise of Government support has 
had the effect of attracting private capital to this enterprise so that the company are 
now in a position to extend their original works while they propose establishing additional 
works in other centres. 

Government has also assisted the oil-pressing industry by allotting a sum of Rs. 5,000 
for the popularisation of certain oil -cakes as manures. The pressing of mahua seed 
has latterly proved a profitable undertaking, as new uses were found for the oil but difficulty 
was experienced in disposing of the cake which was new to the cultivator. The Government 
grant was devoted to exploiting this and it has resulted in establishing a demand for mahua 
cake. 

Assistance was given by Government to Messrs. D. Waldie & Co., Chemical 
Manufacturers, in the shape of a subsidy of Rs. 200 per mensem for 10 months in order that 
they might experiment on commercial lines in the production of bichromate of potash, for the 
provincial requirement was important while its import from England was prohibited. At 
iihesame time Government were able to secure a very favourable rate of railway freight for 
the carriage of chrome ore from Baluchistan. These efforts have resulted in success as the 
firm are now making bichromate of potash and selling it at less than half the price quoted 
in England. They are at present working only on a small scale but will now extend their 
manulacture of this product. 

In connection with the silk industry, Government placed a deputy collector who 
had special knowledge of this industry upon special duty for five years and established an 
experimental farm at Shahjahanpur. The experiments came to an end in April last and 
the results appear to have established that eri-silk (to which the experiments were confined) 
cannot be commercially exploited in this province. The possibility of establishing mulberry 
silk is, however, still being examined in consultation with the Imperial Silk Specialist. 

The handloom weaving industry as a whole has received much indirect financial 
help fronn Government by the establishment of the Central Weaving Institute, district and 
peripatetic weaving schools and local demonstrations, while recently a central stores has 
been opened for the supply of yarn, bobbins, shuttles, reeds, healds, etc. 

The small arts industries in which the province is rich have been assisted by the 
establishment of a central emporium to which Government have contributed Rs. 10,000 
annually for the last two years also providing a recoverable advance of Rs. 5,000 for ’ the 
purchase of stock. Its functions are described in the Secretariat note and need not be 
enlarged upon by me, but I may mention that special emphasis is laid on the desirability 
of establishing an export market. ^ 

Generally speaking I am averse from Government aid to either existing or new 
industries by means of — ° 

(i) money grants-in-aid ; 

(ii) bounties and subsidies ; 

(iii) guaranteed dividends for a limited period ; 

(iv) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system. 

I do not approve of loans without interest but in our present stage of development 
it may be desirable to grant loans with interest in certain cases although the necessity for 
this would be obviated if the means for supply of capital were improved as suggested in 
a subsequent paragraph. °° 

Similarly, there may be cases at present where Government subscription of capital 
to a company on the same basis as public subscriptions might be deemed advisable, as for 
instance where Government is satisfied that the project is a sound one and the publm 
merely require confidence in the undertaking before subscribing. This ao-ain is but a 
temporary phase. ° 

With pioneer factories, guaranteed Government purchases of products for a limited 
period would, I consider, be of great value and is the best form of help which Government 
could afford. 

I would decry Government control in almost every case. The only exception is that 
where Government is a part shareholder it might demand a seat upon the Board of Directors 
but their representative would have only the same powers as the other directors of the 
company. 
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The only pioneer factory of which I have experience is the cotton seed oil pressing 
factory referred to above. Generally speaking, I am nob in favour of Government 
pioneering industrial enterprises but where it is apparent that a new industry can be 
economically developed in India and it has been found impossible to attract private capital 
it might be desirable for Government to start a pioneer factory. I think it very unlikely, 
however, that when the conditions favouring the establishment of a new industry are so 
obvious, commercial capital would not be forthcoming to exploit it. There is at present a 
project for a Government pioneer factory for the manufacture of paper pulp : there is also a 
private project for the same purpose. The promoters of the latter company say that they 
have been hindered from getting capital for their enterprise because it became known that 
Government intended starting an independent pioneer factory. Tne examination of the 
Government project is nob yet complete but if the final results of the examination are 
such as to make it obvious that a paper pulp factory upon the lines projected by Government 
is likely to be successful I think it highly probable that private capital would be 
forthcoming. 

If and whenever the conditions are such that it has been deemed desirable that 
Government should pioneer an industry, the pioneer factory should be handed oyer to 
private capitalists as soon as possible which would in the ordinary course be as soon as they 
had proved its successful possibilities. A successful pioneering experiment should never 
be absorbed as a permanent Government enterprise unless it were desirable for State 
reasons or the factory were dealing with a raw material which formed a Government 
monopoly. For instance the manufacture of materials for munitions might reasonably 
remain in Government hands ; while I regard it as desirable that a project like the 
Government turpentine distillery should remain in Government control even if its actual 
working were handed over to commercial enterprise. 1 do not think an undertaking 
working under the conditions which must obtain at such a factory could be completely 
handed over to private enterprise because the raw material, e.g., crude resin is a 
Government monopoly and there must be difficulty in coming to an arrangement with a 
private company as regards the purchase price of the crude resin. Crude resin as such is 
not a marketable article and the only form in which the Forest Department can find a 
market for it is in the form of turpentine and resin. There is no reason why a private 
company should not turn their crude resin into marketable products for them, but the 
department could not with advantage to the State allow a private company to determine 
what the price of the crude resin should be or what quantity should be dealt with. 

In this connection reference may be made to the Government Harness and Saddlery 
Factory at Cawnpore. I am not sufficiently acquainted with its history to deal with the 
subject fully, but I know that it was started as a Government pioneer factory. I know also 
that to-day it is making exactly the same goods as are regularly made by private 
enterprise, that it competes for its raw materials in the same markets with private enter- 
prise, and that it is a formidable competitor for the available labour. At the same time it 
employs a number of officers, non-commissioned officers and men in military pay whose places 
could obviously be filled by civilian substitutes. 

I do not know that I can indicate any industries which are hampered by the conditions 
under which they are financed. Naturally those industries which cannot get accommodation 
from the presidency bank or the large joint stock companies have to pay a higher rate of 
interest for their accommodation and in that sense it may be said that most of the smaller 
industries have to pay a higher rate of interest than they should do if banking facilities 
were more elastic. 

Generally speaking, the large joint stock banks will not advance money to industrial 
undertakings except against stocks or other equally liquid securities. Thus a small capitalist 
wishing to embark upon an industry in which he has to lay out the whole of his capital in 
buildings and plant cannot ordinarily got accommodation from the larger banks for the 
purchase of his stocks and discharge of working expenses and accordingly has to find other 
finance and pay a higher rate for his money. If it were possible to provide something in 
the nature ot an industrial or trade bank, it would probably be of material assistance to 
industrial enterprise. Meanwhile I have information that one of the Leading banks has 
organised an industrial trust which will be in a position to provide funds for the furtherance 
of large industrial undertakings — as they have not yet issued their conditions of business, I 
cannot say whether this will be of material assistance or not. Proposals have been made for 
the formation of a small industrial syndicate — the scheme was outlined at the last Provincial 
Industrial Congress held at Jbansi in October. The intention of this syndicate would be to 
form a company comprised only of Indian gentlemen of means whose names are well-known to 
the large banks and to call up, say, one-tenth only of the subscribed capital. The remaining 
nine-tenths representing un-called capital would be the'security upon which the larger banks 
would advance money. This syndicate would examine schemes placed before them by the 
Director of Industries and if satisfied would back the note of the promoter. On this security 
the bank will advance the money required, recovering interest on same direct from the 
promoter. The remuneration of the syndicate would be an addition of, say, one per cent to the 
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interest charged by the bank or by means of a deferred interest in the net profits of the 
undertaking. Such a syndicate if formed would be very useful in promoting small enterprises 
requiring up to, say, Ks. 50,000 capital. 

I do not come into direct touch with the working of co-operative societies, but their scope Co-operative so- 
appears to me to lie mainly in the promotion of agriculture and in the organisation of Pieties, 
existing cottage industries, such as handloom weaving, hosiery knitting, fancy needle 
work, etc. 

I do not think Government aid should be accorded to any enterprise if it can be shown 
that the said enterprise directly competes with an existing private enterprise in the same ® ® ' 

province and that present extension is likely to work harm to the existing enterprise. I 
would not consider the question of competition with private enterprise outside the province 
if it could be shown that our own province was economically at least as well situated for the 
industry as others. If by “ external trade ” is meant for instance the export of raw materials 
from India there should be no limitations of Government aid to new enterprise. If, on the 
other hand, “ established external trade ” relates to the import into India of goods made 
outside India, again I say that there should be no ban upon Government aid if required. 

Always provided in both cases that it can be shown that India is economically favourably 
situated for the manufacture of the goods in question. 

Even this latter limitation might be waived if the new enterprise were intended to 
supply essentials to established industries, to existence and to self-defence, the supply of 
which might be liable to be cut off in the event of prolonged interruption of communications 
by sea. 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

Technical and scientific aid to industrial enterprise is provided by Government, United 

• V .u i! 11 • ^ •' General. 

Provinces, by the following means : — 

Two Government Technical Schools of Mechanics and Engineering, one Government 
School of Arts and Crafts, one Government School of Carpentry, and one Government School 
of Weaving ; in addition to these there are seven district aided weaving schools with two 
peripatetic weaving schools, a Government Leather Working School, a Government Dyeing 
School, with a peripatetic dyeing class attached, and a Government School of Needle-work. 

These all naturally aid industrial enterprise. There is a technical laboratory attached to my 
ofiice which deals with chemical enquiries and has afforded aid in many directions. We 
have also a Government glass expert and a Government metal pressing expert who visit the 
various factories in the province and give practical aid and advice where needed. 

The dyeing industry has been helped by the investigations of the technical laboratory in 
the direction of substituting indigenous dyes for the imported dyes which they had hitherto 
been using. A certain amount of work has been done on tanning substances and the results 
communicated to the local tanning industry. A number of problems are being investigated 
at present in connection with the provision of sizing materials for use in cotton weaving — 
these when complete should be of value to the cotton- weaving industry. Work done in my 
laboratory is not of course pure research work; it is largely industrial — experimental, and a 
good deal of help has been afforded to local industries in connection with the day-to-day 
problems which arise. Only recently we have shown a large dealer in tallow how to refine 
his tallow and he is now setting up a plant for this purpose. 

Ordinarily I would not make any charge for the loan of Government experts to private 
firms and companies so long as they were free to move about from place to place as occasion 
warranted— should a private firm or company require the loan of the expert for a prolonged 
period and Government could spare him they should at least pay his full salary. 

If the expert were not paid there should be no restriction upon the publication of the 
result of research made by him while attached to a private business; but this condition should 
be made known clearly beforehand. If his services were paid for the result of research 
made by him should not be published except with the consent of the business concerned. 

I think a Government demonstration factory for the manufacture of bobbins would bu 
useful, as private enterprise has hitherto failed to make a success of this and has become ation 

discouraged. Failing this, I would suggest a demonstration factory showing the advantage 
of employing modern wood-working machinery for the production of such articles as charpai 
legs, hukah stems, chair legs, etc. Such factories would almost certainly be taken over by 
private enterprise if they proved successful. 

It may be necessary to start a Government demonstration factory in glass-making if, 
as our glass expert thinks, the existing glass factories have been working on wrong principles. 

He considers that for the class of trade we wish to do a tank furnace is essential — this 
necessarily deals with large quantities of metal at one time and I do not think it likely 
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that we shall get private enterprise to make the experiment. Our examination into this 
subject has not, however, proceeded suflSciently far to warrant a definite recommendation of 
this. 


It may also be desirable to open a demonstration factory in metal-pressing in order to 
show the use of modern press tools and the possibility of producing economically the goods 
required in India. The trade is a new one and a demonstration factory if opened would devote 
its attention first to one section of the trade. After establishing that, it could proceed to 
other sections, It may, however, be found possible to get private enterprise to take this up 
when our enquiries have proceeded further. 

Hitherto I have not had occasion to refer to the Imperial Institute in connection with 
any of our problems. I wrote to them last year for some particulars with regard to flax 
retting and these were duly received. The main disadvantage is its distance, for as a 
rule the industrial problems which come before my department are such that they ought to 
be settled in India amidst the local conditions pertaining thereto. Apart from this there 
is of course also the loss in time and it would probably be necessary in connection with any 
problems which might be submitted to the Imperial Institute to refer back to India for 
additional information as work progressed, all involving a considerable loss of time. I cmi 
think of no advantages attached to the Imperial Institute which would counterbalance the 
disadvantages of distance. 

There may be occasion where research on special subjects in the United Kingdom would 
prove advantageous as compared with research in India, but I cannot think of them. By 
all means let work proceed both in England and India if this can be arranged. 

At our present stage of development the Advisory Council for Research in the United 
Kingdom could probably give assistance to Indian industries by acquainting them through 
Government with results achieved in industrial research or experiment in the United 
Kingdom. They could also be of use in supplying information as to whether certain 
problems have been tackled in England so that we might not for want of knowledge 
attempt to solve the same or similar problems in India. 

My department has already, at the instance of the Board of Industries, referred a number 
of industrial research problems to colleges in these provinces : I attach a list of these 
indicating the class of work which we find necessary to be done. 

I have reason to believe that the science professors have welcomed this opportunity of 
giving a practical bent to the work done in their laboratories. Not only does this introduce 
a fresh line of work to the science professors themselves but by reason of their assisting in 
this work the students have their attention turned to the practical industrial problems 
existing in their midst and this may tend to attract them towards industry — a most desirable 
end. 


My experience is too young to admit of my giving a definite answer to these questions, 
but I have certainly formed the impression that we have not sufficient information with 
regard to the products of the forest to admit of commercial exploitation. The regular 
returns of the Agricultural department appear to provide all the information which is 
needed and the reports of the Geological department contain sufficient information regarding 
the occurrence of minerals to admit of enquiries being followed up. Certain special infor- 
mation, such as the occurrence of suitable glass-making materials, needs to be supplemented, 
but this would presumably be undertaken as a special survey. 

If the results of special surveys be made known without delay to Local Governments 
they would at once be dealt within the Industries department who would place the particulars 
before the persons likely to be industrially interested. This should be supplemented by 
publication in the general press of information regarding the work done while the full 
report published as a monograph could be made available on purchase through the 
Government depots. 


III. — Aasietance in marketing products. 

I have no actual experience of commercial museums but if I may be allowed to generalise 
I should regard their work as passive rather than active and we require real active work to 
push the products of Indian industries. I do not think the average buyer visits a commercial 
museum in the ordinary course, except perhaps in its earlier stages as a matter of curiosity and 
the museum by its very nature can only appeal permanently to the local buyers. In a great 
pojt like Calcutta the museum naturally appeals to a wider buying public and I certainly 
think that a museum is rightly placed there, A large extension of commercial museums 
throughout the country -would be necessary if a real attempt were to be made to bring 
home to all buyers a knowledge of the industrial products of India and I consider that 
the expense involved would be disproportionately high with regard to the benefits achieved. 
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If a live propaganda were to be developed in connection with the central commercial 
museum and conducted through the medium of the Industries departments of the different 
provinces its work would, I believe, be of considerable value. 

We already have a central emporium in the United Provinces for the exploitation and 
sale of the products of the numerous small arts and crafts in the province. Its intention is 
not only to provide larger sales for these products but to standardise and improve the quality 
of work done. A note of its working will be submitted by Government. My experience 
indicates that this has already met a want ; and as we begin to deal with markets abroad it 
should result in providing a steadier demand for these small products ; a demand which up to 
the present has been largely dependent upon casual purchasers, such as tourists. 

„ A commercial section for the display of commercial samples is now being provided. I 

do not think that India is ready for large scale industrial exhibitions at present and would 
not recommend, therefore, that Government should encourage such exhibitions meanwhile. 
Almost every district already has its local yearly fair and to most of these is now attached a 
small industrial exhibition which brings to the notice of the people the products of local 
j industries — by “ local ” in this connection I mean provincial. It is one of our objects to 

gradually improve these exhibitions and although I do not urge the necessity of Government 
aid the provision of a small sum of money to be expended on the recommendation of the 
Board of Industries for assistance where necessary in organising industrial exhibitions might 
be useful. There is already a small grant to admit of weaving demonstrations at these 
fairs — as we advance further it may be possible to exhibit improved methods of work in 
connection with other small industries. My opinion, however, 'is that we should merely 
develop the local industrial exhibitions in connection with annual fairs meanwhile. 

So far as industries are concerned I do not think any useful purpose would be served by 
appointing trade representatives abroad. 

It might, of course, be desirable in some circumstances to have temporary commissions 
for special enquiries but I know of no present circumstances which would necessitate such a 
commission. 

I do not think trade representatives in other provinces are necessary. 

The Government of India might publish for general information a list of all imported 
articles purchased during the preceding year which lists should be made available to the 
public by purchase. Tne^list should exhibit the actual prices paid for these imports. 
Information as to samples, qualities, etc., should be made freely available to any manufac- 
turers requiring them and a copy of the publication should be sent to all chambers of 
commerce with information that extra copies could be had on purchase. 

I have not sufficient knowledge to criticise the working of the present rules relating to 
the purchase of stores by Government departments, but from my observation I do not think 
that indenting officers are sufficiently acquainted with the industrial resources of India. 
Consequently if the periodical returns of stores purchased from abroad which are required 
under the rules to be sent to Government of India were to be sent through the Director of 
f Industries it might be possible to point out Indian sources of supply. 

If the publication referred to by me in the paragraph above dealing with Government! 
patronage were available, each Director of Industries would be able to examine it in detail 
and make suggestions. At present I have no knowledge as to the stores which are imported 
from England either by the United Provinces Government or by other Governments. 

I may remark from my personal knowledge that there is possibly a tendency on the part 
of some indenting officers to dislike the responsibility entailed upon them by passing stores 
purchased in India. If the indents are sent home the India Office with a staff of expert 
buyers and passers is responsible for the quality of the goods indented. If the stores are 
purchased in India the indenting officer has to take upon himself a responsibility for passing 
stores for which he feels he is not thoroughly qualified. He may through this be unduly 
severe in demanding that a detailed specification be observed completely and thus cause 
irritation to the local noanufacturer. On the other hand, he may through want of knowledge 
pass goods which ought not to have teen passed and so risk subsequent censure. The 
tendency on the part of such an officer would be to send the indent home knowing that he 
would be safeguarded in any event. The obvious remedy is to provide a body of technical 
experts corresponding in class to those maintained by the India Office, and we should 
require experts who were so well qualified that they could not only say that certain goods 
were up to specification bnt could go further and definitely say in the case of goods which 
might not be in absolnte accordance with the specification whether they were good enough 
for practical purposes. 

This suggestion is capable of a good deal of amplification — it might conceivably lead to the 
formation of a buying department for India as a whole which would be able to advise whether 
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stores could be purchased in India or not. I make the suggestion here as a general basis for 
consideration. 

1 do not know that more banking facilities are needed for the actual marketing of 
indigenous products (I am not referring now to the manufacture of these products). As a 
rule as soon as the products are available there is no difficulty about money. The co- 
operative movement, of course, deals with the marketing of some products and other methods 
of organisation will doubtless be applied in due course in other directions. For instance to 
my knowledge a small syndicate has just been formed with the intention of organising the 
blanket making industry in a certain district-they will supply the weavers with yarn and 
take all the blankets. Dealing with the whole of the blankets of the district they will 
be able to instal a small finishing plant and thus put the blankets upon the market with 
a better finish than is at present possible. The carpet industry in Mirzapur has been organised 
in very much the same way and so far as our village industries go further organisation of this 
character should be encouraged. There is little chance of the worker getting hopelessly into 
debt if he is supplied with the raw material of his trade, e.g., yarn, and he is paid only for 
the work he has done. 

jy. Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

Government should control the supply of raw materials only in cases where Govern- 
ment has a monopoly of those materials, e.g., in salt and in certain forest products such as 
crude resin, or when the raw materials are essential to the safety and welfare of the people. 

Although I would hesitate to say that any check has been imposed on the industrial 
development of these provinces by the land policy of Government, I do know that intending 
manufacturers find the process of acquiring land very irksome, and if it were made clear 
that Government would aid in the acquisition of land it would probably act as a stimulus to 
industry. I have in mind now a manufacturing concern which wishes to change its location 
in order to expand its activities ; they have fixed upon the site they want but even yet 
they have not discovered how many owners they have to negotiate with : they are already 
certain that it is not less than 10. 

Having completed negotiations with all the owners of the desired land the would-be 
industrialist is even then not sure that his title issecuie. If the Land Acquisition Act 
could be made use of by industrial companies or even private industrialists so long as their 
boufi fides is established, it would, I believe, lead to greater industrial activity. At the same 
time it would be very cumbersome to employ the Act with its present limitations and I 
would suggest that the final authority for the leasing of land for industrial purposes be 
vested in the Local Government. 

I would also suggest that municipal boards be instructed that land for industrial 
pui-poses should be leased on the most favouiable terms possible. At present there is a 
tendency to exploit companies desiring to lease land for such purposes, oblivious of the 
indirect benefits which the establishment of industries confers. 

V . — Training of labour and supervision. 

The larger industries themselves look after the training of their labourers with a 
view to improving their skill but incidentally they have found it to their advantage (to 
put it upon a material plane) to improve their domestic surroundings and some of the larger 
mill industries have erected modern settlements in which the worker is housed under 
sanitary conditions ; the rental charged being such as would be impracticable for a private 
landlord to charge. In one case, that of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, I know that the 
rental charged is based upon three per cent, upon the capital outlay. Healthy surround- 
ings unquestionably improve the efficiency of the worker. Some of the factories also have 
schools for the children of the workers where the rudiments of education are taught and 
the lessons are conducted so as to give an industrial tendency to the mind - this is parti- 
cularly the ease in the factory of Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Co., where the children are 
taught something of the theory involved in leather manufacture. 

Apart from the desirability of general improvement in the donifestic surroundings of 
workers, which is of general application, the skill of the labourers can be improved by the 
gradual extension of technical schools. The two mechnical engineering schools have sent 
a fair number of apprentices to industrial workshops and they have been favourably re- 
ported upon. The one Government Weaving Institute deals almost entirely with the hand- 
loom industry ; if the textile section at present at Roorkee is shifted to Cawnpore — as is 
proposed — the large cotton spinners of Cawmpore have undertaken to send selected workers 
for training in such technical classes as may be opened for teaching cotton preparing, carding 
and spinning. The Government Carpentry School of Bareilly is exercising a noticeable 
effect upon the general standard of workmanship in Bareilly and is an excellent example 
of the desirability of establishing a special technical school at a centre where there is a 
communal industry of this nature. 
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Tile students from the two mechanical engineering technical schools after finishing their 
course at the school have to undergo a two years apprenticeship in workshops. We believe 
this is a most valuable part of their training and 1 would extend the apprenticeship 
system to every technical school where such a course is practi 'able. 

I have referred above to the advantages which have been observed at Bareilly from the 
establishment of the Government Carpentry School. The Gorakhpur Technical School^ is 
of too recent origin to admit of a report being made yet, but the Lucknow Technical 
School since the present course was instituted has turned out lads who have been well 
reported upon and it is expected that as the product of these schools come upon the market 
in larger numbers they will be capable of earning salaries of from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per 
mensem in established workshops while those with originality and initiative should form 
a good nucleus for the establishment of sma! ler industries requiring mechanical power. 
The School of Arts and Crafts has not yet turned out any trained students and it is imposh- 
ble at present to say what will be their future. The Central Weaving Institute at Benares 
has, I am afraid, not achieved much practical result so far, and I am inclined to think it 
would be better placed if brought to Cawnpore, so that it should be in a more congenial 
atmosphere. 

In connection with the district industrial schools which are mainly devoted to weaving, 
owing to wrong methods in the past they have not fulfilled their functions as I think they 
might have done, their prime object being to establish the uso of the fly shuttle loom. Tiie 
recently-formed peripatetic schools which deal with practical weavers only and give them 
a special course have already shown better results than the permanent district schools. 

As I have indicated above, the system of apprenticeship following school training 
should be developed to the utmost extent Direct apprenticeship to the trade without a 
preliminary technical school training is, so far as I am aware, practically unknown at 
present. 

Day-schools for short-time t-mployfis as already mentioned are maintained by some — 
indeed I may say most — of the large mills and factories and the general opinion is that 
they lead to a marked improvement in the quality of work. Night classes, I fear, are not 
capable of large development. We have evening classes in connection with the Gorakhpur 
and Lucknow schools, but my observations lead me to express the opinion that the pupils 
'come for instruction in general literary education rather than for technical training. 
This evinces, of course, a laudable desire for self-impi'ovement and would seem to iu.licate 
that night classes of tltis character might be given a wider trial, though I doubt whether 
such classes are properly attached to technical schools. At Bareilly the night classes are 
attended by the workers actively engaged in the cabinet-making trade — the in.struction i.s 
of a thoroughly practical nature. These classes again exhibit a praiseworthy desire for sell- 
improvement ou the part of the workers. The hours of labour in Indian factories 
are such that the worker at the end of the day is, I consider, too exhausted to take 
•advantage of evening classes, but I believe it would be worth while making an experiment 
to test this. 

The arrangements at present in force in this province for the control of industrial 
schools are, I think, satisfactory. Nominally the Director of Industries is special inspector 
to these schools. I do not like the term as I could not pretend to adequately inspect 
technical schools of so widely differing a character. I regard myself rather as an 
instrument for seeing that the class of training given at each of the schools is such as will 
fit into the industrial requirements of the province. The Director of Industries is in 
administrative control of the schools, but ho deals with all matters of policy, engagement 
ot instructional staff, and capital expenditure through the Director of Public Instruction. 
So far there has never been any clashing of interests nor will there be, in my opinion, so 
long as the respective officers in charge of these departments are in full sympathy with 
one another, as is fortunately the case here. 

The object of training in our technical schools is to provide men who should beeapa'de 
ot eventually taking up the posts of supervisors. They have the opportunity of acquiring 
skill in the particular branch to which they attach themselves after completing their 
apprenticeship and their further rise to the position of skilled managers must depend upon 
themselves. 

I do not consider that any Government assistance is necessary to supervisors, manager.s, 
and technical experts of private firms to study conditions and methods in other countries. 

Where an industry is assisted by loan or other meaus Government could, if desired, and 
should, if required, make it a condition that technical training should be given. For 
instance, if Government were to encourage by loan, by subsidy or by guaranteed purchase 
of products a new industry it would be highly desirable that facilities for training should 
be given. 
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M e 0 h a n ical There is to my knowledge a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for 
engineers. mechanical engineers held in various provinces and I regard it as very desirable that 

measures should be adopted to make such tests uniform. The law relating to the use of 
boilers and prime movers should be administered imperially and not provincial ly. 

VI . — General official administration and organization. 

The organization of this province for the development of industries consists in a 
Depirtment ot Industries with a Secretary to Government as its head (combining this with 
Finance) a Director of Industries working immediately under his direction and a Board 
of Industries nominated ''■y Government with advisory powers. Being a member of the 
provincial organization it Would be hardly proper on my part to criticise it. Generally 
speaking, I may say, however, that I consider it meets the present situation. 

The Board of Inlustries is in fact an Advisory Board — our present Board would 
possibly be improved if it could contain a larger proportion of business people personally 
engaged in the promotion of industries in this province. I do not think executive powers 
are needed. Any opinion expressed by the Board, representing as it does the highest 
authority available to Government on the subject of industries, should obviously be 
accepted as final. 

I consider it essential that the Director of Industries should be a business man, if I 
may be allowed to express an opinion upon this point. Generally speaking, a business 
man possesses fairly expert knowledge of at least one subject, but even that I would not 
regard as essential provided his training were such that he had been in a position to 
acquire general knowledge of manufacturing conditions and of the marketing of products. 
I regard also the possession of knowledge of local conditions a highly desirable adjunct. 

The relations which exist between the Board of Industries, the Director of Industries, 
and the provincial Government, as they obtain to day in these provinces, are, I consider, 
satisfactory, so long as industry is not represented by a special Secretary. 

An Imperial department of Industries might perform useful functions in the correlation 
of the activities of the various provinces as regards industries and by dealing with the larger 
questions which are Imperial in their character rather than provincial, such as, for instance, 
all matters connected with transport, industrial surveys, export, markets, etc. But each 
province must have its own provincial organization for the development of industries and 
the Director of Industries of that province should only correspond with the Imperial 
department through his Local Government. The interchange of views and periodical visits 
between the Directors of Industries of various provinces might be encouraged. 

I might add in this connection that the Director of Industries in the ordinary course 
receives a great deal of assistance from local industrialists and that assistance might not be so 
freely given were the Director to be an Imperial officer while his relations with the Local 
Government would probably not be so cordial. Tnis subject is one capable of considerable 
development and is of too wide a nature to admit of its being dealt with adequately in the 
form of a written opinion. If an Imperial department of Industries under a single head, 
were formed, care would have to be taken to see that he did not become a mere figure-head, 
but I am of opinion that the questions of an Imperial nature relating to industry are of 
sufficient importance to warrant the formation of an Imperial department. The Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry is of too wide a character to admit of proper attention being paid 
to the development of Indian industries and it must be remembered that in any case the 
interests of commerce and of industry are naturally opposed to one another in manv 
directions. 


VII. Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

The technical scnools at work in these provinces have already been mentioned In 
addition there is a small laboratory attached to the office of the Director of Industries which 
deals vvith the sma' 1 loc vi chemical problems arising from time to time, while we have recently 
secured the co-operation of the colleges of the province in helping with these investig itions. 
We have also experts in metal-pressing and glass-making. I have no criticism to make 
^ organization but may s.iy that when circumstances warrant it an enlargement 
of the laboratory, so that we might undertake experimental work upon a larger scale, would 


Imperial depart- 
ments. 


In addition to the provincial laboratory referred to above we could make good use of 
an Impeiial Research Laboratory to deal with the problems which frequently arise in connec- 
I development of industries. There is much work to be done in connection with 
the development of our minerals, the exploitation of our forest products, the development of 
our oil-pressing industry and allied industries, the manufacture of chemicals, perfumes essen- 
tial oils, tanning extracts, etc. The lines for work might usdully be modelled upon those 

suggestedby the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in 
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their report recently published and which is summarised in the Chemical Trade Journal of 
2nd September, 1916. 

Such an Imperial laboratory should be recruited from the best men to be obtained in 
England or elsewhere and students from the science colleges should be encouraged by means 
of liberal post-graduate scholarships to proceed there for a course of specia,! work. The 
laboratory should be directly subject to the Imperial department of Industries, assuming 
such department to be constituted and the head of the laboratory should have advisory 
powers only. 

When an expert is loaned by the Imperial department to a Local Government he should 
be placed under the direct orders of the Director of Industries of the province. 

Local Governments should engage their own experts and organise their own technical depart- 

departments where the economic position of the province is such as to warrant the presump- * 
tier that the industry can be profitably developed there or where the existing industry is 
sufficiently large to justify the employment of an expert or the organization of a special 
technical branch. 

These experts and departments should, in my opinion, be placed under the direct control 
of the Director of Industries. Ordinarily the experts should be brought out on a 3 years’ 
agreement. A liberal pay should be given to attract the best men and they should not be 
allowed to receive fees of any sort. 

Technical research institutes should be fitted into a general development scheme for the Technoiogioal ins- 
whole of India. Two such research institutes should meet our present needs, the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore being one and another institute being formed in the- 
north of India, but the classes of problems to be dealt with by each should be determined — 
they should not both deal with the same group of subjects. The Director of Industries 
should correspond direct with these institutions. 

These two institutions should be under imperial control. 

It is very desirable that measures should be taken to co-ordinate aud prevent unnecessary co.orainition 6f 
overlapping of the research activities in various institutions. If an Imperial department of resoaroh. 
Industries were instituted the local Director of Industries would not send out problems to be 
dealt with locally until he had ascertained by reference to the Imperial department that 
work had not been already done elsewhere upon those particular problems. 

I am not aware of any notic.able results of interest following from the Indian Science 
Congress and I am not sufficiently acquainted with its work and aims to make any suggestion. 

In the ordinary course the congress might be of use if subjects which are engaging the 
attention of the provincial technical laboratories were brought up for discussion. 

Government technical and scientific experts should be encouraged to study conditions study of foreign 
and methods in other countries by giving them fairly frequent opportunities for home leave, methods, 
j. have already suggested that the principals of our various technical institutions should be 
allowed to take 4 months’ European leave every 4 years in order that they might keep 
1 themselves up to dite in connection with the developments of technical training in England. 

Ordinarily I do not consider any further encouragement is needed as the average man is 
quite willing to employ a portion of his leave in keeping himself abreast with the 
developments in his own line even although this involves some expenditure from his own 
pocket. 

I think that provincial libraries of scientific and reference works should be formed in Beferenoe libra- 
connection with the provincial department of Industries. There is a small library attached rias. 
to my office, but it is extremely limited in character. A number of enquiries are addressed 
to my office which necessitate reference to such works, and an industrial library is, in my 
opinion, of considerably more value to the general public than an agricultural library. I 
would advocate the spending of money upon technical and industrial libraries. 

I do not consider that a college of commerce s necessary in this province, for I do not Colleges of com- 
believe that it would assist industrial development. We have already a commerce degree merce. 
in connection with our University : it would be interesting to have information as to the 
results. 

VIII.— Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the system of collecting and distributing commercial Commercial in- 
intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence to make any uselul t^^Uigeace. 
suggestion. It is very seldom that I receive commercial intelligence from this officer; when 
it. relates to orders of Government relating to prohibitions of export or import I usually 
receive the information long after I have seen it in the Press. It may be that this office 
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collects commercial intelligence which would be of value to us, and, if so, it should be passed 
on immediately. With a fully organised Imperial department of Industries I do not think 
that the work of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence could be of much value to 
industries seeing that statistics area dealt with separately. 

The Indian Trade Journal is of use in providing extracts from miscellaneous journals 
in “tit-bits” forms which perhaps catch the eye of the busy man and enable him to look up 
the subject in the proper quarter. I also find it of use in presenting in complete form the 
proceedings of the various chambers of commerce in India, and occasionally in the enquiries 
column one comes across queries which can be dealt with by the Director of Industries. 

A provincial industrial journal would, I believe, be of real use to persons actively 
engaged in industry, but I do not think we are ready yet to publish a periodical. We are 
endeavouring to meet the pre.sent need by issuing notes from time to time with regard to 
special industries — these are published in the Press. 

I would propose issuing notes to the vernacular Press just as we are doing at present when 
the notes referred to above are issued. I do not think we should at present be justified in 
publishing a periodical journal in the vernacular. 

The issue of a note on the possibilities of the oil-pressing industry led to many enquiries 
and while one large existing oil pressing company has now received all the finance it needs to 
extend its operations largely by reason of the public interest which was awakened in this 
subject, other capitalists have expressed their intention of establishing oil-pressing works in 
this province. It was the note on this subject followed by subsequent correspondence with 
enquiries which was responsible for this. The issue of various notes on the use of indigenous 
dyes has brought to the notice of dyers possible substitutes for the various S5nithetic dyes 
formerly imported. The issue of a note calling attention to the bad flaying of hides and 
pointing out the advantages to be derived from better flaying has resulted in noticeable 
improvement in the condition of the hides received in the local tanneries. Publications of this 
character issued direct to persons likely to be interested and also made known by means of 
the Press have met their purpose. The publications of the Forest department and of the 
Geological department do not ordinarily circulate to so wide a public, nor is it perhaps 
necessary that they should do so, but when these publications contain matters of general 
importance and utility, as they often do, I would advocate the publication of abstracts 
containing this information in the form of a Press note. 

A Government publication which contained p.irticular3 as to current market prices of 
goods exported and imported from the provinces and of the raw materials, chemicals, etc., 
used in the industries of the province, which in addition published extracts from technical 
journals relating to provincial industries would be of use. We constantly find small 
industrialists paying more for their raw materials or getting less for their finished goods than 
they should simply by reason of their ignorance of market conditions. They do not ordinarily 
have access to trade journals. Such a publication would, however, entail a good deal of 
work for it would be useless unless prices were kept right up to date. 

IX. — Other fo ms of Government action and organization, 

I would be averse from issuing Government certificates of quality for any products 
Many of the industries and particularly the cottage industries already possess guilds, and I 
would encourage these guilds to keep their products up to a high standard of quality, if 
possible marking their products with some indication if they were of recognised standard. 
For instance, in the Miraipur carpet industry complaints have been made that trade is 
injured by reason of unscrupulous competitors coming in from time to time and encouraging 
the manufacture and purchase of inferior grades of carpet. They profit for a short time by 
reason of the established quality of the dist rict product and when the inferior quality becomes 
known and the inevitable effect follows in a general reduction of price they clear out. If it 
were possible to form a trade organization of carpet-makers who agreed upon definite 
standards of quality it would, I believe, be beneficial to the trade. In every case, however, 
this would have to be voluntary. 

The purity of food-stuffs should, I consider, be regulated by law and penal ties imposed for 
adulteration, the organization for purposes of inspection being provided by the Mnnicipal 
Health OflScers. There are other directions, of course, in which adulteration and sophistication 
are practised, such as, for instance, the damping of cotton, the loading of wool and of leather 
in order to increase weight, etc., but I do not see how it is possible to control these by 
means of law. 

When it is known that a commodity is imported solely for purposes of adulteration, I 
would impose such an import duty upon that product as would make it impracticable to use 
it. Thus “ White ” and “ Debloomed ” mineral oils are imported from America and from 
Germany which are used solely for the adulteration of our vegetable oils and ghi. It is said 
that it is also used for hair oil ; there are plenty of other oils which are just as suitable for 
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hair oi), but even if that were not so the extra cost of the hair oil by reason of the duty 
would be trifling and not to be considered in relation to the great good which would result 
from the cessation of adulteration of our vegetable oils. 

I have no suggestion to make in regard to prevention of misdescription of goods 
generally ; I do not think any legal enactment would stop this. 

I have not sufficient information to offer a considered opinion but I think that action would, 
in the ordinary course, be taken by the original proprietors of a trade mark or description if it 
were infringed, and I have no reason to believe that the present Indian law is not capable 
of dealing with this. For instance I know that Messrs. Joseph Rodgers and Sons of 
Sheffield successfully prosecuted some Indian makers of scissors who stamped their name 
upon locally-made articles and I believe that Messrs. A. & F. Pears were able to stop some 
small makers of glycerine soap from selling it in a box which was palpably an imitation of 
their production and was labelled “ Pearl Soap.” On the other hand I notice matches being 
sold in the Indian bazars made in Japan but labelled “Ship brand ” and bearing the 
pictorial representation of a ship although the “ Ship brand ” match is a well-known Swedish 
product. I have never heard that proprietors of registered marks or names have not been 
able to get justice by reason of defects in Indian law. 

Under the present system one may register a patent in India even although it trans- 
gresses a patent previously registered. The Indian Patent office does not undertake the 
search of records and consequently an Indian patent is merely a certificate of registration. 
The organization should, in my opinion, provide for scrutiny of previous or existing patents 
before the patent applied for is granted. The English practice should be followed. 

It is, I consider, desirable to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of partner- 
ships. 

I have no specific recommendations to make as I have not sufficiently considered the 
matter of possible railway extensions. But I may remark that the doubling of the East 
Indian Railway as far as Cawnpore is urgently needed. And in this connection I may 
add that provincial industries have had great difficulty in getting coal for some time past. 

At various times I have been consulted with regard to railway freights and generally 
speaking, where there are good grounds for complaint, the railways have been found willing 
to amend the rate. It might be laid down as a policy that all Indian manufactures should 
be placed upon schedule rates at least as favourable as those applying to imported goods of 
similar description, while special attention should be given to the rates for raw materials. 

For reasons given above I am not prepared to suggest any railway extension as being 
essential at the present time, but in this connection the possibilities of a wire ropeway from 
Kathgodam to Bhowali might be considered. The fruit industry is now being developed in 
the Kumaun hills and cheap transport is an essential if this is to expand. The railways 
have already promised that they will provide special vans when the industry warrants it. 

I have no information on the subject, but the possibility of using canals for traffic to a 
greater extent than at present might be considered. 

If railway and shipping companies would give a favourafile rate of carriage for oil it 
would facilitate the development of our oil pressing industry for which India is economically 
so well situated. I believe that there are also special regulations with regard to the 
carriage of oil cake which make it difficult to develop an export trade in any surplus which 
tve may have. 

A certain amount of work in developing hydro-electric power has, I believe, already 
been done by the Irrigation department, but it is very desirable that a systematic survey 
should be carried out to indicate where hydro-electric power might conveniently l e 
developed and tlie quantity available. We have little knowledge of the subject at present 
and it might be possible to develop industries in connection with hydro-eleAric schemes. 

We have no minerals worth speaking of in the sense of this question with the exception 
of perhaps saltpetre, and the nature of this industry is such that it could hardly be con- 
trolled as a public undertaking. We should very much like, however, to have a survey into 
the occurrence of glass-making materials in the province. 

The questions relating to the Forest department presumably need not be dealt with 
by me. At the same time I would be allowel to say that I consider it highly desirable that 
a business department should be attached to the Forest department for the purpose of 
exploiting the various forest products and establishing saw mills with seasoning dSpftts, 

I do not know of any present complaint with regard to competition by jail industries. 
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Q. 110. — My suggestions for the development of industries are, I think, all contained 
above. 

Q. 111. — There is room, in my opinion, for many industries particularly in connection 
with our Forest and Agricultural departments. I allude to such industries as the manu- 
facture of citric acid, lime juice, cream of tartar and tartaric acid (from tamarinds), the 
manufacture of starch from potatoes and rice, possibly the manufacture of glucose from 
whichever base offers the best medium — one possible base is molasses. Tanning extracts 
also should be made, varnish and paint factories, printing ink factories and linoleum fac- 
tories would all be favourably situated in the United Provinces, Indeed this question 
would almost justify a special survey. 

Q. 112.— Taking this question in its wider sense I would suggest that the use of spirit 
in industry and trade could be greatly enlarged if the regulations of the Excise department 
could be suitably modified. I believe that our resources would enable us to manufacture 
spirit at a price which would compete with any part of the world, 

Q. 113 — The forest products offer one large group of raw materials for which there 
is a good case for investigation. The vegetable products alluded to above in response to 
question no. Ill (see second last paragraph) indicates another group. There are large 
deposits of sajji matti and of reh in these provinces which it may be found possible even- 
tually to use economically. There are probably many sources of tannic acid available which 
have not hitherto been used but which might suitably be developed if the manufacture of 
tanning extracts were established. The tanning of hides and skins in the province ought to 
offer a large field for development. Soil fertilisers from bones, blood, etc. should be made 
locally. Paper pulp could be made from both wood and grass, and the properties of the clay 
available in the province ought to be investigated with a view to possible use in other 
directions than in brick making. 

The following is the list of commercial problems involving chemical research or 
investigation supplied to the science departments of the various colleges in the United 
Provinces. 

1. De-odorization and de-colourisation of vegetable oils, especially those derived from 
mowha, neem, cocoanut, til and cotton seed. 

2. Preparation and examination of essential oils from rose, jasmine, bela, khus, keora, 
(screwpine), cassia flowers (Acacia farnesiana), lemon-grass, geranium, and tulsi. 

3. Purification of animal fats. 

4 . Examination of various vegetable oils for the preparation of high class toilet soaps, 

1 . Preparation of citric and tartaric acids from vegetable products common to these 
parts. 

6. Examination of reh from various localities for its alkali contents. 

7. Preparation of glues and gelatines from bones and_horns. 

8. Examination of sand from various localities for its suitability for the manufacture 
of white glass. 

9. Working out formulae for the production of glass of different colours. 

' 0. Examination of various gums for their suitability for sizing yarn. 

11. Preparation of medicinal lanolin from wool grease. 

12 . An investigation into the causes and extent of deterioration which Bengal coai 

undergoes on storing. 

13. Preparation of extracts from natural dye-materials such as al, majith tesu, sappan 

wood. 

14. Examination of spentwash from distilleries with a view to ascertaining if any waste 

products can be recovered from it. 

15. Examination of new tanning materials. 
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Obal Evidence, 8th November, 1916. 

President. — Could you tell us exactly how long you have been in charge of the offio® 
of the Director of Industries ? — Since January 1915. Nearly two years. 

Before that you were in business ? — For 20 years at Cawnpore. 

What was the special line of your business ? — Woollen manufacture.^ I was in general 
and administrative charge. Could you also tell us how' long the office of Director of 
Industries has been in existence in this province ? — Rather over six years. Who were your 
predecessors ? — Mr. Wilson was the original Director of Industries and on his leaving on 
account of ill-health Mr. Burt, Deputy Director of Agriculture, officiated for some time, 
i. e., over two years. 

The answers you have given to your questions are largely based on your experience 
during the last two years as Director of Industries and on your previous experience of 20 
years in business ? — Yes. I might add also that in connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce I had been V ice-President and President for some years. 

Have you any means of forming anything like a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
possibility of there being much hoarded w'ealth in this province ? — I have not the 
means. 

You know of the vague general sta'.emont made about hoarded wealth ? — Yes. 

Is there any way in which you could tell us that this statement is the outcome of 
actual observation in a precise way ? -My own observation leads me to say that in these 
provinces there is no vast mass of hoarded wealth. 

I understand that money seems to be always forthcoming in the handling and market- 
ng of agricultural produce ?■— Yes. 

Have you any means of forming an opinion as to whether in addition to the money 
that is used for handling agricultural produce, there is also a supply of capital that can be 
counted on to assist industrial development ? Is there any surplus capital? — There is 
certainly surplus capital in the hands of European business enterprises and a good many 
Indian gentlemen of means would also be willing to find the money. In addition 
there is a trust in process of formation and almost ready to commence operations. 

(At this point witness gave certain particulars in confidence with regard to the 
capitalisation and proposed sphere of operations of a large industrial trust which was in 
process of formation in connection with one of the leading Indian Banks.) 

Could you form any idea as to whether a trust of this kind could utilise a crore of 
rupees within the province easily and fairly readily ? I do not think it ’could. 

Would a trust of that kind be willing to finance minor industries ? — No, that is 
beyond their scops as defined to me. But I have other organizations in view for minor 
industries. 

Will they have small branches in the district and taluk towns ? Their intention is to 
deal with large schemes only. A smaller trust has beou proposed among leading Indians. 
That would be entirely provincial, for the smaller industries, though not necessarily village 
industries. 

How do they propose to get into touch with the people? — Will they have agents in fairly 
large villages ? — I have outlined in my note a movement for the organising of the blanket 
weaving industry and that may be regarded as typical of the class of work that I 
wish them to do. 

Would they be prepared to finance small works, for example, glass?— Glass work is 
one which will come under a third syndicate, also in course of formation. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Curnmhhoy.--'H.ovf is the trust going to advance the 
money ?— The proposed trust, when it works, will lend on land, buildings and plant. 

Will it be worked on the co-operative system ?— That will be the work of the third 
syndicate. The second and the first ones are merely financial. 

Hon hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — You have said that the trust will be willing to 
include influential Indians ? — Yes, I have said that, in my opinion, it would. 

Would they offer shares to Indians generally ? — I cannot say definitely. 

Will the trust be formed of m.n who do nob reside in the country ? — To my knowledge 
it is composed of people already resident here. 
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Would the trust be willing to offer the opportunity to Indians to subscribe half th© 
capital ? — I should say ‘ yes. ’ Still I ana giving it merely as my opinion. 

And would they be willing to put on the directorate half the number of its members 
from among Indian business men ? — That I cannot say. 

Don’t you think that a bank started with some Government aid would offer a better 
opportunity to Indian as well as to European firms in the matter of financial aid than close 
trusts like this ? — I do not think any difference will be made between Indians and 
Europeans. 

Have you heard complaints that difficulty has been experienced by Indian firms in 
getting money from the Presidency Bank**. — I do not think any difference is made between 
European and Indian firms. I know that European firms have also been refused money. 

Are Indian shareholders allowed to take part in the business of concerns managed by 
Europeans to the same extent as Europeans? — Decidedly. Indian shareholders have the 
same rights as European shareholders and it is open to them to take advantage of the 
same opportunities. I have not heard any complaint on this ground. 

In view of the requirements of industrial development in India, don’t you think, 
speaking as a Director of Industries, that you would encourage the formation of companies 
where equal opportunities will be given to Indians ? — Decidedly. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart . — Can you tell us if it is a fact that most of the capital 
of the proposed trust would have to be provided by Europeans ?— That statement has not 
been made to me. 

Could you tell us a little more clearly about the second proposed syndicate? It is- 

outlined in the pages of my evidence. 

Have you any idea of the capital suggested .? — The figure that is aimed at is ten lakhs. 
But I am afraid the scheme has not proceeded yet beyond the talking stage. 

No definite arrangements have been made ?— No. 

What is the object of this syndicate ? — They would take up works like'glass works and 
other smaller manufactures as distinct from what are called village industries. 

Would it also extend its help to develop' smaller industries which are already in 
existence?— That is the class of work they would prefer. 

And the third syndicate is quite a small one for the sake of helping the village 
industries 1 — It is not a small thing nor is it designed with any philanthropic motive. It is 
a straightforward business proposition. The idea is that this syndicate by buying large 
quantities of yarn and also handling the whole product of the district in blankets will be 
able to put down finishing machinery and organise sales. 

Is it a going concern ? — It is, in a sense, a going concern. The capital is ready and 
they have already started the purchase of blankets. 

What is the capital of this syndicate ? — Rs. 50,000. 

The idea at present is that the large trust might include all India, the second and the 
third being provincial? — Yes. 

D. J. Yaia. —In answer to the Pandit's question about help from the Presidency 
Banks, are you aware of any Indian firms that have received help from the Presidenev 
Banks ? — Yes. 

With reference to the industrial bank that you suggest, what part should Government 
take in its establishment and promodon,? It would be very much on the lines of.the- 
British Trade Bank proposed by the Farringdon Committee. 

You then propose that the State should provide some portion of its capital ? — Yes. 

Br. E. Hopkinson.— Yon epoke of there not being much Indian capital ?— Yes, so far 
as my observations go. 

Is it all in the form of bank deposits ?— I should say largely ‘ Yes.’ 

There seems to be a considerable amount of money from Indian sources forthcoming' 
for the handling of agricultural produce ? This is a matter directly dealt with by the 
Director of Land Records. The amount contributed from Indian sources is verv small bni 
I am speaking only of the United Provinces. ’ 
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With regard to the second and third trusts that you have referred to, has it been 
suggested that they should have Government aid? — They have not asked for Government aid. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — In these provinces apparently the development of rural 
industries has been left more in the hands of the Agricultural department than in the 
Department of Industries. What classes of rural industries ? 

The preparation for themarket of various kinds of agricultural produce. It is very 

diBBoult to draw a line. Sugar is dealt with by the Agricultural department and oil seeds 
by myself. 

Who deals with cotton ? — Cotton is dealt with by me. 

Is there no silk industry ? — Practically none. 

Who deals with the question of pumping water for irrigation and well boring ? —The 
Agricultural department. 

Has the question been considered in the Department of Industries “ How Govern- 
ment should aid in the establisument ol small industrial undertaking,?” Have any proposals 
been submitted by you to Government ? —Matters of that class come before the Board of 
Industries who advise the Government. 

Have you got any general scheme ? — Each case is dealt with on its own merits. There 
is no general policy. 

Have you any system in these provinces, such as we have in Mysore where we have 
special rules for the assisting of private enterprise by the grant of loans on the hire- 
purchase system ? — We have nothing of that sort. 

Have the promoters of these trusts you mentioned investigated the methods that are 
being pursued in the case of Madras and South India generally?— No. 

The second trust, the bigger one, is that intended to finance and pioneer industries or 
simply help industries the wording of which has been started and it is only a question of 
business management. — No differentiation has been made. 

Do the promoters consult you ?— They are consulting me on all details and will act on 
my advice largely. 

Do you propose that they should find funds for pioneering work ?— The term is too 
general to admit ot a definite answer. If I were satisfied myself that the pioneer industry 
was a sound one, I would probably recommend their taking it up. ^ 

Will you take up the glass industry?— It is not a pioneer industry. We have alreadv 
done a good deal of work in that line. ^ 

And successfully ? — Successfully as regards the production of goods. 

There has been a considerable number of pioneer institutions under Indian management 
and they have stated that they are financially successful. Has it been proved in any cases 
that they are not ? — I have not attempted to do that. I have no actual experience on the 
point. 

As Director of Industries, do you propose to rely entirely upon private sources to 
finance the development of the smaller industries in the province, or do you propose to ask 
Government for financial assistance under some system of takavi' loans or loans guaranteed 
by Government? -So long as I can get private capital I shall certainly not trouble 
Government. So far we are still in the experimental stage. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. Do you happen to know that the Europeans in 
your province do not encourage investment by Indian shareholders ? I do not. 

Why are you averse from Government assistance to any industries ?— I think it tends 
better to the promotion of healthy enterprises if we can manage without Government 
assistance. 

But there are certain industries in which people would not venture any money unless 
they have some confidence ? — I certainly think that every case should be considered on its 
merits. 

Do you think that if the Government gives some aid, the Indians would be encouraged 
to start industries ? — Yes. 

President. — In your written statement you refer to the Government Harness 
nd Saddlery Factory at Oawnpore. We have a similar complaint against this institution 
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because it replaces private enterprise, but is it fair to read that statement as it stands 
without having it supplemented by some remark that this is a Government munition factory 
and that it has to be relied upon in timos of emergency an I disturbance to supply the 
army requirements ?— In that case you would need to have a Government factory for 
almost every article that might be required. 

It will not be necessary to establish a factory for every article, because some of them 
may be bought anywhere, but there are certain stages in the manufacture of munitions that 
must be carried out by Government. It may not be advisable to depend upon private 
enterprise when only one other private factory exists ? — That point of view has never been 
placed before me. The matter has been referred to Government before by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The development of the place as a fortified area is quite recent and the 
term ‘munition’ I did not think covered the products of a harness factory which turns out 
merely leather equipment for the army. 

Mr. A. Chatterlon . — Have you before you the question of pioneering any new 
industries ? — Yes, paper pulp. The question is before me. Personally my own opinion 
is that we can do it without Government aid. 

Do such i^eas come to you from some outside source or do they emanate from you in 
the first instance ? — It may be either. 

In the case of the paper pulp is it an outside idea ? — It was the Forest Department’s 

idea. 


You are opposed to the Department of Industries itself carrying out any pioneer 
work ? — I could not give a definite reply. Generally speaking I am opposed to our 
doing the pioneer work, of course there may be exceptions in which it may be desirable 
to do so. 

What are the tests which enable you to determine that a particular industry may be 
pioneered ? — Unless I were satisfied after personal examination and after receiving a 
report on the matter that it was a desirable industry I would not be disposed to recommend 
it. It is a very large question. 

The question of pioneering industries is a very important one. A pioneerjindustry is a 
new industry as far as India is concerned. As soon as the conditions of success are established 
it is likely that rival establishments will be set up. The pioneer takes the risks and he is 
not likely to enjoy in many cases the extra large profits which a pioneer might 
anticipate if he had a monopoly ? — I should hesitate to say that that was the case. 
The pioneer has the benefit of his experience and he has a valuable start. We have not any 
experience to guide us in the matter. 

Hon’ hie Sir RN. M joker jee. — You do not object to Government giving their aid 
when a good industry is started ? — If it is found possible to do so I hope to manage without 
Government aid. Of course I am speaking only as regards this province. I may say 
that practically all my evidence relates only to the United Provinces. 

You are hopeful that in future Indian capital would be forthcoming ? — I am very 
hopeful. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — I don’t quite follow what you say in your written statement about 
crude resin and its purchase price ?— The price of the crude resin is mainly composed of the 
cost of its carriage. The distances over which it is carried in the forest are very great 
and that governs the cost of the crude resin at the distillery. 

Is the crude resin sold to the public ? — Nq, there is no market. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart. — Do you think that the pioneer factories should be handed 
over to private enterprise as soon as possible ?— Yes. 

Would it not be better for the pioneer business to start and for Government to 
give it such assistance as might be necessary ? — I prefer that to Gov ernment actually 
pioneering them. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — The object of the Government in desiring indus- 
trial development is twofold, to promote industrial progress in the country and secondly to 
utilise the raw materials? — Yes. 

In the case of the pioneer factory is not Indian capital more likely to be drawn out if 
Government lends some assistance at the start? — Yes. 

European capitalists do not need that encouragement but Indian capitalists do ?— 

Yes. 
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You are aware that at Allahabad and Lucknow electric supply companies have been 
started where the Municipal Board has guaranteed interest for a certain number of years 
and Indian capital has come forward lo support the project ? Would it not be desirable 
for Government similarly to guarantee a certain rate of interest on some enterprises to 
encourage Indian capital to engage in industry ? — I would not say that Government should 
n all cases do that. Of course Indian and other capital would be attracted more readily if 
Government guaranteed some return. The conditions of industrial enterprise differ very 
largely from a municipal undertaking of that sort. 

Do you not think that Government might help carefully-considered enterprises by 
guaranteeing interest or advancing loans ? — I am not prepared to go so far as to say that 
it is desirable. I will say that capital will certainly be attracted if Government offer some 
subsidy or guarantee. 

When you think that the starting of industries would be promoted by Government aid 
being given in the first instance, is it not obviously desirable that Government should 
offer that aid ? — Yes, if it has not been found possible to obtain private capital. 

• Can you tell us why it has taken the Department of Industries such a long time to decide 

whether this paper pulp manufacture should be taken up by G svernm -nt ? Is it not now 
nearly four years since the proposal was first made? — It may have been, I can only tell 
you that the project came into my hands perhaps 15 months ago and at that stage nothing 
had been done beyond the laboratory experiments. 

Can you tell us what this delay is due to ? Why has it taken so long a time to come 
to a conclusion? — I am afraid I could not explain. 

Your department have long been satisfied that there is abundant raw material for 
making paper pulp? — As to the existence of the material, certainly. 

Is not the rest mainly a question of obtaining machinery and skilled workmen to 
manufacture the pulp ? — A great deal more than that. Before the thing came to me there 
may have been very gooi reasons for the delay. There is much to do besides laboratory 
experimentation. We had to send a large consignment of grass to England in order that 
the paper experts there might make an independent report upon it. Tnere are many 
other points connected with it, for example, the suitability of the site selected, the labour 
problem, the quality and quantity of water available, and the last is one of the most 
important things. These things cannot be dealt with quickly. They take some time. 

Can you tell us whether the proposition is likely to be settled soon, either to be rejected 
or accepted ? — I should think very soon. 

With regard to the Government factory at Cawnpore, do you not think that the time 
has come when the Government should hand it over to private enterprise ? — I should say 
^ yes.’ But, as I say, there may be military reasons which are not known to me. 

Are not private firms in England and elsewhere asked to supply boots for the army? 

^ Yes. But boots are not made in the Government factory at Cawnpore. 

Mr. A. Ohatterton. — Would you like to use the co-operative societies on behalf of 
industrial development ? What is your policy? — I should like to work with the co-operative 
movement. I would take charge of the technical and industrial side and the co-operative 
movement would be in charge of the financial side. 

What about the co-operative furniture workshop at Bareilly ? Would you put that 
forward as a typical society? — I should hope not. I have nothing to do with it. 

Hon’ hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Supposing the needs of a province are not met by 
existing enterprise, would you, merely out of the consideration that it would interfere with 
existing enterprise, debar other enterprises from coming into the field ? — In my note I am 
speaking ^ly 0 / Government aid. I cannot interfere with private enterprise if it likes to 
start. 

Take the case of the American Tobacco Company. Suppose the Government finds 
that the company is making huge profits and that there is room for more companies to be 
established, would you not advise Government to render the necessary help to establish 
them ? — I would not. 

Supposing a Japanese company is making huge profits, would you not like Government 
to help indigenous companies to compete against it ? — If the Japanese company is suppl 3 dng 
the goods at a reasonable rate, the country has the benefit to that extent and we could not 
possibly forbid the company from doing it. If, on the other hand, the company were making 
huge profits, it is to our advantage to put up competing enterprises. Govemmant 
might assist indigenous enterprise to stand on its own legs against foreign enterprise! 
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Government should view sympathetically at any rate indigenous enterprises as compared 
with foreign enterprises. 

Teohnioal aid. President. — How many expert assistants have you and in what particular lines ? — 

There is one for glass making and another in metal pressing. In addition we have a 
technical chemist. 

In each case you are putting your trust in a specialist ? — I have to rely on their 
advice, of course checked by myself from the commercial point of view. 

The metal pressing and glass experts are fairly senior men ? — Yes. They have come 
quite recently. 

They are engaged on short terms ? — For three years. 

Do you get the best advantages from this class of men who come to occupy temporary 
posts at an advanced age ? — They are not quite the type of men we want. Men of a higher 
class, of the oflScer type, would be more suitable. They should be men of higher education. 
But our present men are doing quite useful work. 

Do you find a full, time man necessary in all cases ? — At present not. But the possibi- 
lities of the glass industry are such that we should have a whole time man. 

Would you then favour the idea that experts of this superior kind should be brought 
out by the ’government of India and their services made available to all Local Governments ? 
— I have always been in favour ol the idea. 

Supposing yon had any trouble with an expert, how would you get rid of him ? It is 

virtually impracticable. 

You think that there are reasons for employing a better class of officers of the specialist 
kind and that they might be employed on long service f — Decidedly yes. 

Would you welcome any system by which the Government of India would employ a 
staff of chemists ranging from junior chemists right up to the head of an Imperial depart- 
ment ?— It would be of enormous value, and I have always been in favour of some such 
organization as that. 

Eon’hle Pandit M. M Malaviya. — You have told us of the existing technical 
schools of the province. Do you not think that there is room for many more technical 
schools in the province ? — There is undoubtedly. 

Fora large province like this do you nob need a technical school in every district ?— As 
a general statement, yes. We are not dealing with the t3tpe of school. 

Do you know that there are hundreds of technical schools in Japan? — Yes. 

Don’t you think that there is need for higher technical schools in the country for 
training men who would be able to take charge of factories, etc. ? — Yes. 

Are you in favour of the establishment of one higher technical school in each 
commissionership in this province ? — I would, in the first p'ace, investigate the industria I 
possibilities of the division. There may be certains divisions which may not be suited to 
particular industries. 

And you are distinctly in favour of at least one higher technological institution for 
Northern India ? — Yes. That would be mainly for research work. That is our present 
need. 

I take it that in view of the great possibilities of industrial development in these 
provinces, you are in favour of providing facilities for research work at more centres than 
one ? — Yes. 

Would you not give discre^on to Government to publish the results of researches 
conducted by Government experts, on behalf of private firms if that is likely to be beneficial 
to the general public, after making such compensation as may be necessary and reasonable 
to the private firm concerned ?— I quite conceive that it may be desirable in certain cases. 

For example in the case of the khaki dye, would you leave it to Government to 
publish the result of the research ?— If the private enterprise has paid for it, I do not 
think it would be reasonable to make the result known to all at once. 

Even if the price of the dye becomes exorbitant ?— Of course Government should come 
to some definite understanding with regard to this, and if the party accepta, there will be 
no difficulty. 
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You have referred to the metal pressing industry. Which is the most convenient 
centre for it in your opinion ?— The best centre for the kind of work that I refer to is 
Aligarh. It possesses certain advantages in this trade. 

Would not Benares or Delhi be more suitable ? — I think that Aligarh has superior 
advantages for this kind of work. Aligarh and Delhi are almost contiguous. 

Do you publish the results of the researches which you have conducted ? —They are 
published in the form of notes and also in the general press both in English and in the 
vernacular. 

Don’t you think it would be an advantage to have them published in the official 
Gazette ? — That is a point which is worth consideration. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — Have you got any practical results from the problems 
that you have referred to the different colleges ? — It is only quite recently that they were 
sent out. Some results have been sent in and we are now engaged in checking them. We 
have given them work to keep them going for a long time. 

Do you expect useful results?— I expect useful results mainly from the work of the 
science professors. They are men of very high training and I consider that the knowledge 
they possess can be usefully employed in dealing with our industrial problems. At present 
there is danger of its being allowed to rust. 

If a central institute were started, you would still send some of these problems to the 
colleges ? — Yes. That would be another source of assistance. 

Hon'hLe Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — You said that an expert class of officer would be 
required for the development of industries. Don’t you think that you also need men of 
the foremen type, such as blowers of glass, etc. ? — In the case of the glass factory we 
certainly want a superior man but men of the type you mention would also be useful. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — As to the schools that you refer to, can you tell me about their 
location ? — They are spread all over the province. There is a school of arts and crafts 
at Lucknow, technical schools at Lucknow and Gorakhpur, a weaving institute at 
Benares, and a carpentry school at Bareilly. The dyeing school and the leather working 
school are at Cawnpore, and a school of needle work at Lucknow, 

Where are the colleges to which you refer your problems ? — They also are spread all 
over the province, e.g., at Meerut, Aligarh, Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad and Benares. 

On what principle do you refer the problems to the several colleges ?—One district 
has a reputation for one class of industry more than another. This is an experiment which 
is only three months old. Each college was given a list of subjects and they selected the 
class of work they could most suitably do. 

And I take it from what you say that the professors of the different colleges are 
willing to do this w'ork ? — Those who have spoken to me have expressed their pleasure at 
being asked to do the work. In the ordinary course they spend most of their time in 
academic work and they have willingly agreed to handle applied problems. 

Can you give some more information about the peripatetic weaving schools that you 
refer to ? — This is an innovation of the current year. The peripatetic school proceeds to the 
village. Its sole object is to introduce the fly-shuttle loom by showing that it produces the 
goods more quickly than the old-fashioned throw-shuttle loom. They take the looms to the 
village and make exactly the same goods as the weavers of the district make and from the 
same yarn. The Collector takes an interest in it and as a start we have given the students 
a scholarship of Es. 5 a month. The training lasts only for three months. 

Why do you give this scholarship ? —To encourage the men to come to the school. It 
is very difficult to make a start. We shall reach a time -when we shall not have to offer 
these scholarships. Now we have to make a start with the scholarship. 

How long ago did you begin ? — We started in March of this year. The course is only 
for three months. 

How many teachers have you ? — There is the mistri who is a worker. He takes with 
him one practical weaver and six empty looms. Their work attracts curiosity and as soon 
as the object is known, we offer the local weavers an inducement by way of a scholarship 
of Es. 5 a month in order to compensate them for any loss of earnings while undergoing 
training. 

Do you receive many applications? — I have several on hand. The classes have been 
most successful. In the two first places visited they were so successful that we decided 
to stay for another three months. These two districts have now started schools themselves 
under our direction. 
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Who controls these schools, the District Boards ? — They are controlled by ourselves. 

How many looms are attached to each party? — Six altogether. Twelve men are 
working at a time 

How long do they remain in one village ? — Three months. 

Do you consider that these classes might be multiplied Yes. 

What are the arrangements for supplying the looms? — They are local. We get the 
assistance of the local people interested. The working part of the loom only costs 
Rs. 7-8-0. 


Have you in contemplation the establishment of schools for other purposes than weav- 
ing? — I personally think that this type of school and teaching suits the village worker 
better than any other form of school. 

Do you think that in certain villages people will take pride in producing an article 
that is really better than the factory-made one ? — I think it is very likely to follow. 

Will it raise the standard of production'? — Already the men are making a finer sort 
of cloth. 

Is anything like this going on in the Agricultural department ? — I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with it to say ; though this may be new to this province, it is not a new 
thing altogether. 

Were your exparts appointed under your Directorship ? Did you apply for them ? — I 
applied for the glass expert. I did not apply for the metal expert. It was before my 
time. 

Were the appointments satisfactory ? — We should have liked to have better men. 

They are not quite the men whom we want. The present method of appointment as 
regards experts is unsatisfactory. 

Can you suggest other means ? — I should not like to do so. I have my own views on 
the matter. 

In the case of giving aid to industries are you in touch with them and are you able to 
handle all sorts of subjects ? — Yes. For example I am in touch with every mill in 
Cawnpore. We are only concerned with the day-to-day problems as they arise and we are 
dealing only with the comparatively smaller industries. 

Are you able to advise them as to specifications of machinery, etc ? — I should assist 
if desired. Up to the present moment any consultations of this character are clearly 
understood to be confidential. I do not definitely advise applicants. I place the main 
points before them. They decide for themselves. 

Are you able to advise as to the class of machinery ? — It so happens that I have a ^ 

fairly wide experience. Before coming out to India I was engaged with a large buying 
firm at home and I have a fairly wide knowledge of machinery and machinery products. 

How do you manage to keep up to date ? — The class of problems that I deal with 
are so simple that I can usually deal with them personally. I have many sources of 
information at my command. In the case of the Indian industrialists they are not 
usually aware as to where to go for a particular sort of information. 

Do yon regard yourself here as a sort of technical and business switch-board ? I 

bring the buyer and the seller together, and it would relieve me if we had a larger 
number of advisers. ° 

You are only talking of the smaller industries ?— Of course. The large firm would 
never dream of consulting me on all points though they consult me on certain points. 

Are there competent consulting engineers in this province ? — ^There are none here, 
but several in Calcutta. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Is there any system of co-ordination of the activities of the various 
Directors of Industries ? — There is none. I occasionally correspond with the Director of 
Madras. 

Do you think it desirable to bring the different Directors more closely into touch f 
— I do think that would be useful. 

How do you suggest that should be done ?— I do not think it can be done except by 
some form of imperial organisation. You must have some co-ordinating authority. 
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Do you think it might be useful if the annual reports of the various departments in 
the provinces were more widely circulated and bulletins issued in a uniform series ? — 
I think it would help. It is a very important matter. 

Sir D. J. Tata . — Have you any means of publishing the results of your researches ? — 
We publish a note and that is circulated to the people engaged in the industries, and to 
the Press. 

Is there anything published in India which gives results in a regular way ? — There 
are the reports of the Geological department. There is no journal that I know of which 
treats of industrial matters in the same way. 

Do you think that something of the kind is desirable for work that pertains to indus- 
tries ? — I think an official journal would be of great value in preserving a permanent re- 
cord. But a work of that kind would only be valuable when we had definite results 
to publish. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Would you like to disclose the results 
of your research ? — Undoubtedly, For example there is any amount of ordinary tallow to 
be had here but it is not fit for sizing and consequently cotton mills import tallow for 
sizing. We have done a certain amount of work upon this in our laboratory and we have 
now successfully demonstrated that our local tallow can be refined commercially and 
made fit for use in cotton mills. Now a man has bought or is buying the appliances 
which are needed to manufacture it on a commercial scale. No Government assistance 
was needed. 

Has the result been published ? — The best publication is the production of the tallow, 
1 am quite willing to publish as soon as the man gets a start. 

Could you not give the public a description of the way in which the thing was 
done? — Both Mr. Srivastava and myself recognize the desirability of publishing this and 
similar results had we got the necessary leisure and staff at our disposal. That is the 
main difficulty. We have not got the physical means. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Ststoori.— Could you indicate the reasons why bobbins 
manufacture has failed ?— There were two efforts to my knowledge. One in Surat failed 
owing to defective business management. One in Calcutta failed because it 
was m a wrong location. These are my opinions only of course. We contemplate 
the manufacture of bobbins in a place where the wood is grown, where water power is 
available, and with specially trained labour. 

What about distribution ? — The reduced cost of manufacture would more than cover 
the freight, 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy. — Have you a knowledge of the Swadeshi Stores 
in Bombay ? — Yes. I have some personal knowledge of it. 

Don’t you think that that class of shops will be very advantageous for TnrHan 
industries ? — I am in favour of it. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — You say “ If a live propaganda were to be 
developed in connection with the central commercial museum and conducted through 
the medium of the Industries departments of the different provinces, its work 
would , I believe, be of considerable value. ” Don’t you think that you should have at 
least one commercial museum for each province ? — I don’t think so. I have said that the 
mnseum in Calcutta is rightly situated there. I don’t think the time has come for further 
museums of that description. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — Who manages the central emporium in the United 
Provinces ?— It comes under my control but it is actually managed by a firm of publicity 
agents whose standing is beyond question. They submit monthly figures to me. They 
have no interest in profits. 

Do you think it would be a good thing to extend this to all the provinces ? — I would 
extend it to all India generally. 

What is the commercial section which is now provided as part of the emporium ? — That 
is the display of commercial samples. 

And your experience is that it brings buyers and sellers together ? — The emporium is 
for bringnig together the individual buyer and the seller of the small art-wares of the 
province. 
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Sir D. J. Tata. — With regard to this emporium, does your experience suggest the 
advisability of establishing an emporium of a similar nature in each of the smaller 
industrial provinces ? — I think that our experience is sufficient to warrant my saying that 
if there were other emporia for our small art industries they would be of use. 

Would you advocate emporia for other provinces as well ?— We would like to develop 
inter-provincial trade ; but I should clearly differentiate. Our own goods must not be 
mixed up with those of other provinces. 

President.— How long has this been in existence ? — From October, 1915. 

When you favour the multiplication of commercial museums have you realised the cost of 
the staff and the expense involved in marking the up-to-date prices ? — I have expressed 
myself badly if I conveyed the impression that I was in favour of an extension of these 
museums I intended to say that if you wanted to bring all the buyers and all the sellers 
together, a very large extension of commercial museums would be needed and that the 
cost would be prohibitive. 

You really consider that commercial museums as exemplified in Calcutta are 
impracticable for the whole country ? — Yes. 

What have you to say about the difficulty in keeping the prices up to date ? — I am 
averse to the prices being shown at all. No prices could be true, for in every case you 
have both a wholesale and retail price. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — With regard to exhibitions, should they be merely popular in character 
or would you confine them to traders and manufacturers ? — May I ask you what you mean 
by “ popular’’ in this respect ? 

I am referring to a reply given to us the other day that these exhibitions were 
merely places where you met your friends and nothing resulted. If, instead of making 
them popular with merry-go-rounds and things of that sort, you make them just places 
where buyers could meet sellers and something of that kind, would it not be more useful ?— 
In my evidence I have recommended that we should develop our local district fairs, and 
industrial exhibitions would be combined with them. 


I take it that you think that the same object would be served by central emporia ? — 
I also wish to encourage the local or district fairs. I do not know what practice prevails in 
Bombay. In this province there are local yearly fairs with which we are now combining 
industrial exhibitions. 

You do not approve of travelling exhibitions ? — That is a travelling exhibition virtually. 
A local fair is held here to-day, and next week at another place, and we hope to take 
advantage of these by sending exhibits to them all in due course. 

Trade represen- With regard to trade representatives, would you be averse to the appointment of 
ativee. such representatives even in Asiatic markets ? — I am dealing with the United Provinces 

only. At present we have practically no markets abroad. If a market of that sort were 
established I would reconsider the point. The United Provinces send little if anything to 
China and the Persian Gulf. 


Government Dr. E. ifo^jfcinson.— You suggest that the actual prices for all imported articles should 
patronage. be published. That seems to me to be a large proposition. Take the pirticular case of a 

steam boiler. It is useless to give the price without complete specification. — There may be 
some exceptions. To publish the mere fact that you purchased so many yards of certain 
cloth would be of no value unless full particulars were attached, and even then prices 
would be of no value unless we also knew exactly what the cloth was. 

Don’t you think that the exceptions would be very numerous ? — I would not absolutely 
specify that prices must be given. If you are interested in boilers you are empowered to 
write to Government or the department controlling the purchase and get from them the 
specification of the boilers which they purchased and the prices. When I say ‘ publish ’ I 
do not necessarily mean that all the information should be given in one publication. 

President . — It has been suggested that this point might be covered by the publication 
each year of a statement in the form of a blue book of the actual purchases made by 
Government during the previous year and the prices paid for the articles purchased. A 
report of that kind issued once a year, it is suggested, might cover all the necessary 
information and the producers in this country would make it their business to study it. — 
That would cover the need. 


Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — If such a list is published showing the articles 
used by the Government during the previous year, would you not think it also desirable to 
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publish a list of those articles which would be required in the coming year ? There may be 
some articles purchased in the previous year which may not be required in the coming 
year? — That may be so. But how can we publish an estimate for the coming year. 

I am only suggesting that some of the articles which wore purchased last year may not 
be required for the coming year ? — I should not have anything omitted. 

Don’t you think there may be some disadvantages in creating a buying department for 
India ? — I have not suflBciently considered the difficulties. I have merely mentioned the 
desirability as it appeared to me. 

Would one such department do for the whole of India ? — I have not sufficiently 
considered it, but I do think that it will be necessary to have one controlling authority for 
India. 

You want expert advice for only certain class of articles, but not for all articles which 
are purchased by Government ? Supposing Government is purchasing paper from Indian 
mills, you do not want expert advice every year? — No We have the agency for it in the 
Comroller of Stationery. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Suppose I want to start a sugar factory and I 
want Government to give me 5,000 acres of land under certain conditions and acquire them 
for me, do you think that the Land Acquisition Act should be applied ? — As sugar is an 
agricultoral subject I cannot offer an opinion. I had only fectories in my mind which 
would require a comparatively small area of land. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — In offering this opinion have you considered the 
injustice or hardship that is involved in acquiring land from people who are residing thereon 
or Using it for private purposes ? — I take it for granted that the authorities who examine 
the claims before acquiiing the land would take that into consideration. 

Would you not lay it down as a condition that no man should be deprived of his land 
for industrial purposes uuless at least he is given some other land for raising his dwelling 
or for his other private use, as the case may be ? — I would not like to fetter Government’s 
hands. I trust in justice being done. 

Do you know as a fact that at present there is no obligation on the part of the 
Government to buy land for people ousted from their dwellings in order to give them room 
to build houses on?— I am now considering only the acquisition of land for industrial 
purposes. Is it suggested that when a piece of land is acquired for a factory an injustice 
would be done to the owner of the land ? 

A hundred men may be ousted from their houses for a few acres? — I take it for 
granted that satisfactory conditions would be attached to the compulsory acquisition. The 
difficulty I wish to overcome is this. We have a concern in Cawnpore at this moment who 
want to expand their works, and are proceeding to acquire the necessary land. Although 
the total area of the land is small, they have to deal with 9 or 10 owners. They thought 
everything was settled when suddenly one man who owns a small plot in the centre says 
that he will not sell ; in other words it is blackmail. 

Is he not entitled to keep to his land ? Would you allow any one to do the same thing 
w'ith regard to yourselves ? — If I receive a fair price. 

And you are to judge as to whether the price is fair ?— The circumstances would be 
taken into account in judging what the compensation should be. 

Do you know that in England land must be found for a man who is ousted from his 
house?— No. 

You would not confine your remarks to Government land or nazul whore it may be 
available ?- It may not apply. A particular industry may have to be carried on in a 
particular locality in which there is no Government or nazul land available. 

In that case you would not mind how many dwellings have to be removed to make 
room for the expansion of an industry ? — That is putting the case in rather a strong form. 

I have known instances of a large number of people being ousted without any provision 
for their dwelling houses in town improvement schemes ?— There should of course be proper 
conditions attached. 

Would you agree that there should be some other land provided in exchange before 
a man is asked to give up his dwelling for an industrial purpose ? — If he desires it. 

Unless he consents, you will insist on some other land being provided for him before 
he is asked to give up his dwelling? — 'Yes. 
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President . — I should like to know generally whether in your judgement the inability 
to apply the Land Acquisition Act now for industrial purposes is or is not a serious bar to 
industrial development in the country ? — I do not say it is a serious bar. I say it is a check 
upon it. 

In your opinion it is not suflBciently serious for legislation? — It is not suflSciently 
serious to warrant any special legislation to which general exception might be taken. 


Training of la- 
bour and supervi- 
eion. 


Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You say “ The Central Institute at Benares has, 
I am afraid, not achieved much practical result so far.” Can you tell us why it has 
failed ? — I cannot definitely tell why it has failed because if we knew we could put it right. 
Up to the present the students trained there have not entered into any established industry. 
They have been tried in mills and have failed, and they have not established businesses 
themselves. 


Is the admission confined to students of the weaving class ? — No. 

You say “ In connection with the district industrial schools which are mainly devoted 
to weaving, owing to wrong methods in the past, they have not fulfilled their functions as 
I think they might have done, their prime object being to establish the use of the fly 
shuttle loom.” If you made the object more general, would they meet with a better fate I , — 
I think they are not ready for that yet. 

You speak about the system of apprenticeship following school training. By the 
words “ following school training ” do I understand you to mean that general elementary 
education should precede it ?— I am speaking of “ following technical school training.” 

Before students are sent to a technical school, would you not recommend that they 
should have had previous general elementary education? — Each technical school deals with 
that. The standard of admission varies with each school. As the Commission observed 
at Bareilly it is very low indeed. At the technical school, Lucknow, we are able to insist 
on a higher standard. 

Would it be an advantage if, before they join technical schools, students have had a 
preliminary course in elementary instruction ?— Yes, certainly, if it could be devised. 

You do not see anything in the way of that being done except the provision of funds ? 
Is not the desire for self-improvement widely increasing ? — Yes. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.—'With. regard to the last paragraph of this section you speak of 

a standard of examination for mechanical engineers. Who prescribes that standard ? The 

Board of Examiners in each province. They are appointed ad hoc by the Local Government. 

The law relating to steam boilers and prime movers is imperial? Yes, but the 

rules are provincial. 


Mr. A. Ghatterton.— Axe yon in favour of literary and industrial education being 
carried on contemporaneously in the same school ? — That is raising a very big question to 
which I h.'ive not given adequate consideration. As at present advised I consider they 
should be separate. 


OfBcial organi- 
sation. 


Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy. — la the Board of Industries at present responsible 
to the Director of Industries ?— It is responsible to Government. 


Are you still for nomination and not election ?— I think it must always be nominated. 

At present the body is nominated and still you do not quite approve it as it is 
constituted?— I approve of the principle of nomination That is not the same thing as 
approving the actual nominees. I am speaking only about this province. 

You want an Imperial Department of I ndustries ? — I think it would be a desirable 
department. 


Are the Directors of Industries of the different provinces to come under the Imperial 
Gc^ernment or the Local Government ?— I have given an opinion on that point. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the Government organisation itself to be quite sure how it 
could best be done. I believe in the desirability of an imperial department of industries 
but the work of the Director of Industries must necessarily be provincial. 

You say ” The interchange of views and periodical visits between the Directors of 
Industries of various provinces might be encouraged.” Don’t you think that if there is an 
Imperial Department the Director of each province can get all the information as to what 
IS being done in the other provinces. That will facilitate matters more ?— Yes, if you have 
an imperial department. ’ ^ 
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One Director may have a policy of his own in his own province and may not like to 
give information to the other provinces ; through the Imperial Department such diflBculties 
could be obviated ? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Do all the problems which the Director of 
Industries deals with come before the Board for collective consideration ? — No. Only 
those which Government ask me to put before the Board. 

You have no initiative in this matter ? fou have no power to decide what matters 
should be referred to the Board ? — I do not think that I have ever had an occasion to 
decide yet whether I have powers or not. As a matter of course, in the usual practice, 
when a recommendation from me or a new proposal goes to Government, they may pass 
orders on it at once, or they may desire that it be referred to the Board of Industries. 

Have the members of the Board power to bring forward any question for consideration 
before the Board? — They have certainly the power. 

Are they informed of all the matters which are referred to you ? For instance, a 
particular firm refers a question to you either of research or of the business aspects of a 
particular proposal. Are such proposals which are made to you communicated to the 
other members ? — No. 

✓ 

They deal only with those matters which are referred to them by the order of 
Government ? — That is so. 

Don’t you think that it would be better in the general interests of the development 
of industries if the members were informed of the proposals that come to you and if they 
received the collective consideration of the Board ? — It would be impossible under the 
present constitution. 

Do you think that an advance could be made by laying down that a certain class of 
questions should be referred to the Board for collective consideration ? — Do I understand 
that you mean that the Director of Industries should postpone dealing with the problem 
until he takes their advice ? Yes. 

Where matters of principle are concerned ? — Matters of principle invariably go to 
Government and I may say they are invariably referred to the Board. 

Suppose a company asks for financial help. Would you deal with it finally? — I am 
not competent to deal with it. I send it to Government, who almost invariably refer it to 
the Board. 

Then in practice the question of giving help to a company is not decided upon by the 
Qoverninent unless it has been referred to the Board ? — Unless it so happens that the 
application was utterly impracticable, in which case the Government would pass orders 
themselves. Personally I do not pass any orders. 

You advocate the creation of an Imperial Department of Industries. The main reason 
is that it will correlate the activities of the various provinces ? — I have regarded that as 
the main work. 

All our industrial questions must be dealt with by the provincial department ? — No, 
for instance, the question of railway freight on goods going to the seaboard. 

Could not representations made by the different Departments of Industries to the 
Railway Board or to the Commerce and Industry department serve the purpose ? — The 
Railway Board has no power over tariff rates. They can make recommendations. 
Between the maximum and minimum rates the railways decide for themselves. 

The maximum and minimum rates are fixed by the Railway Board ?— That is, as a 
matter of policy, for the whole of India. 

Do you contemplate that the Department of Industries should have greater powers in 
the matter of rates than the Railway Board ? — Yes. 

And you will give that power to the head of the department ?— I assume that the 
head of the department would not have power vested in himself, but he would have an 
opportunity of placing the views of the industries much more powerfully before such 
authorities as exist who would control rates. 

He would be a more powerful advocate of the views of the Departments of Industries 
of the provinces ? — Yes. 

He could not be the deciding authority ? — No. 

Don’t you think that the object could be served by a more powerful representation of 
the views of the Departments of Industries to the Railway Board ? — Take the United 
Provinces as an instance. Suppose they want to export certain goods from these provinces 
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to Bombay and they are given the special rate which they ask for, it may harm the Punjab 
industry ; 1 do not know that, and might press this representation. If I had an imperial 

head to refer to, he would put me right at once. 

Don’t you think that the Railway Board have an opportunity of doing that, because 
the Railway Board exercise some control over all the railway in the country ? — They do not 
control the rates. Maximum and minimum rates are laid down for the various classes of 
goods by the tariff committees. 

Tariff committees work within the general limitations laid down by the Raihvay 
Board ? — Yes. 

And you do not propose that the head of the Department of Industries should have 
power to decide any question relating to tariffs ? — No. Only as an advocate. 

Do you ihink that is sufficient ju.-tification for creating a new imperial head?— That 
will not be his only function. 

And the second thing that you want him to do is to deal wiih larger questions which \ 

are imperial in character, for instance matters of transport, industrial surveys, export 
markets, etc. Could not the heads of the Departments of Industries of the various 
provinces make the necessary representation to the Commerce and Industry Department to 
set such authority in motion, for instance in the matter of survey, as may be necessary — 
the Forest department or any other department ? I want to understand why this cannot 
be done under the existing arrangements through the action of the provincial departments ? — 

It seems to me that it is because the Ministry of Commerce and Industry— it may be on 
account of its being overburdened with work — has not got the time or the necessary 
qualifications to admit of tackling questions like that. They certainly do not at present. 

You only expect the new department you want to be created to deal wdth questions 
which are imperial in character and to adjudicate between the aifferent provinces ? — I have 
not set out the tunctions in detail, nor have I given sufficent thought to^ them even now. 

But i am quite sure that there is a very large field for an Imperial Department of 
Industries and in that connection I would like to say that it must be remembered that 
commerce and industry are not natural allies always. 

When you say that ihey are not natural allies, that their interests are naturally 
opposed to one another in many directions, I suppose you are speaking of men engaged in 
commerce and men engaged in industry ? So far as Government is concerned, no 
department of Government can be opposed to any other department of Government ? — 
Government is equally interested in the work of both. The Commerce department of the 
Government and the Industry department of the Government cannot ba flying at each 
other’s throats, and your remarks that the interest of the two are opposed to each other 
can hold good only in the case of private firms or individuals ? — You lay more stress on the 
word ‘ opposed’ than I intend. I mean conflicting. 

The proposal to create a new Imperial Industries Department is a big proposal. We 
have one proposal for an Imperial Technical and Scientific department. Your proposal p 

is different from it. I want to understand the reason for it? — I think I contemplated both. 

Do you seriously contemplate that the interest of the Department ot Commerce of 
the Govemment of India and the Department of Industries which you propose would 
conflict with each other, both repres.'uting Government, the object of l.oth l eing to promote 
every branch of the administration ? — it I may illustrate it, how are we to reconcile the 
interests of 3Iessrs. Ralli Brothers who are keen on the export of our raw produce and the 
interests of the people of Inlia who are keen on manufacturing goods in the country ? — 

Here you have in your min i private firms and individuals who are differently interested in 
trade ? — 1 have no private individuals in my mind. 

Government as an exporter of raw materials could have no interest in conflict with 
the Government as a promoter of industries ? It is absolutely unthinkable ? — I do not 
suggest that the Government’s endeavours are really conflicting. I know that Government 
are very anxious to promote the interets of both 

The two departments are like two limbs of the body ? — Yes. Industries under the 
present constitution do not receive sufficient attention, that is their representation is not 
strong enough. 

You think then that, by the creation of an Imperial Department of Industries, 
industries would receive the attention that you think they should receive ? — Yes, and the 
Provincial Directors of Industries would receive the guidance they are in need of. 

Don’t you think that Provincial Directors should be men who can act upon their own 
initiative and judgment ? — They are not ordinary men ? They must be selected for the 
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experience and bunness qualifications ? — I refer you to the Civil List. All Directors of 
Industries excepting myself are civil servants. 

You object then to a non-business man being placed at the head of Department of 
Industries ? — I do not answer that. 

You have said that you wanted a man with business experience to be at the head of the 
Department of Industries ? — I have said that here. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — Can you tell me the constitution of the Board of 
Industries in this province ? — Not from memory. There are twenty members. The Board 
comprises representatives of Government departments, such as Public Works Department, 
Forests, Education and Agriculture, representatives of science from the colleges, two 
nominees from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, and individuals nominated by 
Government. The Chairman of the Board is the Director of Agriculture. He is not 
ex-officio Chairman ; the appointment is personal. 

Would you make any suggestion for the re-constitution of that Board ? — As the matter 
is before our Government I would rather not touch it. 

Dr. F. HopJeinaon — Have you any assistants ?— I have no trained assistant. I have 
five clerks in all. I have personally to deal with everything. 

You cannot devolve anything at-all ? — Within the last ten days I have managed to get 
the temporary services of a retired Kegistrar of one of the Government Secretariats who I 
hope may be able to relieve me of some office routine work. 

There is no office in connection with your department except the one here at 
Cawnpore ? —No. My office is in a rented building. 

It must be very difficult for people in remote places to get into touch with you ?— It 
will explain matters if I mention that as part of our organisation we have over 100 
honorary trade correspondents, that is, prominent local gentlemen who assist me in 
procuring and supplying information. 

That organisation is taken advantage of ? — ^Yes. It is purely honorary and gentlemen 
who are generally recognised as leaders take part in it. 

Supposing you have had a free hand in developing your department, would you 
establish branch offices with assistant directors and so on ? — J^ot in the present stage of our 
development, but later on we might. 

You think you can cover the whole ground with success ? — Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — I should like to ask you this question. I take it that you would 
like a large increase in your staff ? — Yes. I should like an increase in my staff. 

Do you want the appointment of more expert advisers to you ? — I think that was dealt 
with in a question from the President in which I said that where we had work for whole- 
time men I certainly would. 

You are not in favour of having Deputy Directors ? — We are not yet large enough for 
it. 


But would not Deputy Directors lead to a large development itself ?— That is true, 
and if the funds were available the appointment of two Deputy Directors dealing with 
different branches of industries in this province would be of very great value. 

For instance, at present, you would not have enough work for a special district 
officer? — No. 

If you had a special district officer analogous to the executive engineer in a district 
dealing with the industrial resources of the whole district, would it not lead to a very rapid 
and large increase in industrial matters ?— I do not think that at the present stage of our 
development decentralisation of that kind would be helpful. It might be necessary at a 
consid jrably later stage of our growth. I would rather have Deputy Directors attached to 
the Director himself and acting on his orders and touring in the province, they might each 
be given one section of the province or each might be given a group of industries, but two 
would be ample. Whether there should be a group of subjects or a group of divisions, 
would depend largely on the character of the Deputy Director. 

Do you think it worth one’s while experimenting in this way taking a certain district 
which is industrially backward and placing a special officer under you in that district to 
develop the district ?— I am willing to try an experiment that looks hopeful, but I cannot 
think of a particular indus ry vhiSi would necessitate it at the moment. 
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President . — I understand your proposal is for an Imperial Department of Industries 
under one head. Your idea is that that head should have more advisory and inspecting 
powers, that he will be in fact analogous to the Inspector-General of Forests ? — Yes. 

That he might be called the Inspector General of Industries or Industrial Adviser to 
Government or Commissioner of Industries ? — That is what I had in my mind. * 

That he should have no executive powers within the provinces ? — He would naturally 
be consulted by the provincial Government. 

And that he would be advising the Government of India as to the general policy, and 
it would be his duty to see that that general policy was carried Out throughout the 
provinces by the various Directors ? — Yes. 

That all executive acts were in general conformity to that policy ? — Yes. 

In other words, coming back to the analogy of the Forest Department, where they have 
a sanctioned working plan for forest development, the provincial conservators carry out 
that plan ? — Yes. 

The Directors of Industries in the provinces would carry out a similar sanctioned 
working plan? — If it were feasible it would be ideal. 

Your idea is, if you had an Inspector-General of Industries (or whatever name you 
may wish to call him), the Government of India would be better provided with advice from 
the point of view of indigenous industries as opposed to the other interests that are now 
represented in Government by the Railway Board ?— That is a separate Industries Depart- 
ment. 

How many Directors of Industries are there in India ? — Madras has a Director of 
Industries. The Punjab has agriculture and industries combined, so also have the Central 
Provinces. The United Provinces has a Director of Industries. 

Is it within your knowledge true that there have been great differences of policy in the 
different provinces ? — On broad lines of policy. 

They have been following a policy in Madras which is different from the policy followed 
here ? — Quite different. 

And in some respects the policy followed in Madras is a policy that you would not agree 
with ? — Yes. 

In other words, you want some central authority that would bring together the good 
points of the various policies in the different provinces ? — Yes 

And then authoritatively state what shall be the determining policy ? — Yes. 

There are only four Directors of Industries now. Would it not be an advantage if 
you had an annual conference of these Directors of Industries with a view to getting into 
closer touch with one another and to correlating your industrial activities in the different 
provinces ? — Decidedly it would be of advantage. 

You think it would not be suflffcient as an alternative to a more expensive piece of 
apparatus, namely the head of an Imperial Department ? — I do not, though interchange of 
views may be useful. 

The head of the Imperial Department of Industries would be a different individual 
and in addition to the head of the department of, say, chemistry or geology ? They would all 
be separate heads ? — Yes. 

He would be responsible for a portion of the commercial intelligence ?— The Commer- 
cial Intelligence Department would come under him. Statistics have already been 
separated from Commercial Intelligence. All information relating to the industries cf the 
country would certainly be dealt with by the Industries Department. 

Don’t you think that it would be diflScult ordinarily to find a business man, that is to 
say, a man experienced in business, who would be willing to accept a Government 
appointment either as Director of Industries or Industrial Commissioner to the Government 
of India ?— I think you can get a suitable man provided you pay an adequate salary for the 
appointment. 

The pay of the head of a department of the Government of India may vary from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000. — On that pay you would get men who have had a training somewhat 
akin to my own. 
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But not ordinarily with the same amount of experience — 20 years’ business experience ? — 
I do not think they would come for less than Rs. 2,500. 

Would you be able to attract business men with 15 to 20 years’ experience on a salary 
of Rs. 3. COO a month ? — Yes. 

Because it is accompanied by other advantages, status, pension, etc ? — Yes. 

I suppose you would agree that it would be impossible to obtain what you would call a 
successful business man unless some accident in his career made him to come ? — We certainly 
want a business man who has achieved success. 

You would not like to be responsible for advising Government to accept an unsuccess- 
ful man ? — No. 

And you conceive the possibility of there being difficulties in filling up this post ?— I 
think the field of supply is very limited. 

Hon’Ue Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — In paragraph 2 of this section you say, 
“ There is much work to be done in connection with the development of our minerals, the 
exploitation of our forest pro4ucts, the development of our oil-pressing industry and allied 
industries, the manufacture of chemicals, perfumes, essential oils, and tanning extracts, etc.” 
Taking that into account do you think that the development of the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun, by the addition of an industrial side to it would be a suitable means 
for providing for this ? — For forest products. 

You wish to provide for the development of minerals, for the exploitation of forest 
products, and the development of the oil-pressing industry ? — Minerals and oils are not all 
forest products. 

What about the manufacture of chemicals and of perfumes ? — They are outside forest 
activities. 

What would be the best centre for that kind of work ? — I am not prepared to name a 
particular locality at present. I have said ‘ in the north of India.’ It might be in this 
province. 

SirD.J.Tata. — You talk of an Imperial Research Laboratory and also of two 
institutes— one at Bangalore and one in the United Provinces. Will the laboratories be 
separate from or attached to the institutes ?— Substitute the word ‘ institute ’ for 
laboratory. I do not contemplate a separate imperial laboratory. 

These two institutions should be under imperial control and should be financed 
imperially, I presume ? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — You say that you do not think that a college 
of commerce is necessary in this province, because you think that will not assist 
industrial development. In view of the large export and import trade and the necessity of 
marketing our goods in the best way possible, and also in view of the necessity of training 
our young men to carry on banking business, don't you think that a college of commerce, 
giving instruction iu banking and other subjects, will distinctly promote industrial 

developuient ? At what age would those men be released from their training ? I again 

say that in our present stage I prefer to have men comparatively young, trained in the 
particular industry which they wish to enter. 

The college of commerce does more than train assistants. Among other things, the 
college will give training in the management of banking ? — He can learn by private study 
and evening classes. He should be in the particular industry or office at the age of 16 or 17, 

Do you expect to turn out managers of banks by the training which you propose to 
give ?— I have not first-hand acquaintance with banking methods and training, but I know 
that the usual thing is that the man enters a bank fairly young and he gets his theoretical 
qualifications in the way of supplementary training, while his practical training is 
going on all the time. ° 

Don’t you think that if he started with instructiou in any trade or branches that he 
might take up, he would derive more advantage from the practical training which he is to 
receive? I am quite confident that if you train these men in such a college you would 
not have openings for them. For instance, if I were to start and run a bank I would 
prefer a young man who has a matriculation certificate or a school final certificate coming 
to me at the age of 16 or 17 and applying himself to my business and learning the practical 
side of my business in the most valuable years of his life. 

What is your business? — I am assuming for the moment banking. 
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Do you think that your firm or department would afford suflScient scope for giving 
him training in banking which would fit him to be a manager ? — Supplemented by his own 
study and attendance at evening schools if such were provided. 

You know there was a large number of hanks started in India a few years ago. I 
refer to the People’s Bank ? — Yes> 

Don’t you think that if we had men who had received proper training under good 
teachers they would have been better able to manage such banks ? — I am not acquainted 
with the fact as to whether they had any training or not. 

Assume that they had been trained as such bank officers as you have described ? I 

should like to test that training first. 

What body would you establish to test it ? — Myself. I am the employer and I would 
like to personally test that man’s knowledge. 

Do you think that the majority of employers and business men have got the time and 
ability to test the banking capacity of their assistants ?— I am talking now of the general 
aspect of the question. Are you now dealing with the bank 1 Personally if I were the 
banker I should most certainly test my applicant. 

Do you mean to say that the majority of the persons engaged in business have the 
time and ability to test a man’s knowledge of banking ? — It is their primary duty to test 
an applicant before they employ him. 

To train or to test him ? — To test him. He would give him training in his own bank. 

In the absence of such a system as the Scottish banking system or the English system, 
don’t you think that it would be an advantage to have a college of commerce where some 
instruction in the principles and practice of banking could be given ? — It could not replace 
it. 


Apart from banking, in other matters dealing with commerce, with the marketing of 
goods, the transport of goods and the collecting of raw materials, don’t you think that 
a college of commerce would give a training which would enable Indians to take more 
usefully to commerce than they can without it. — No. Most decidedly not. 

In view of our large exports and imports would you give any training to Indians to 
deal with them ?— Put him in an office dealing with these. 

Supposing offices do not take them in — there are not offices enough managed by Indians 
which would take Indian youths in and give them the necessary commercial train- 
ing? — It is a very wide supposition. 

Are you aware that few firms are willing to take educated Indian youths to train 
them ? — The trouble is this. They come in at an age in which the applicant for employ- 
ment is over 20 or 21. He imagines he knows a great deal already, but in actual practice 
his knowledge is exceedingly small, and within my own experience I may say I have had 
difficulty of that sort. ^ 

In view of that difficulty, don t you think there would be an advantage in having 
such an institution as I suggest ? We have in England the system tibat you hare described 
the English system of apprentices working up in the office, and still the universities have 
recognised the value of imparting commercial education. Taking that fact into account 
don’t you think that an institution like a college of commerce would help Indian industrial 
progress ?— I am not an educational authority, but from what I know of the subject I think 
you will find that this is almost a departure in English educational matters — the college of 
commerce— and it is only because England, I think, has progressed sufficiently far to 
warrant the training of men and to find openings for them. My point is that our develop- 
ment has not advanced to the stage at wffich we want the college-trained youth entering 
with a very high degree of general education and taking a comparatively high place in the 
organisation he joins ; that for some years to come the man who is going to be of most use 
to us will be the man who starts commercial life at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
approximately. 


You don t think that if you had such trained young men they would promote busi- 
ness,?— No. 


You have said that money for marketing exports and imports of agricultural products 
IS to a very small extent supplied by Indians. Don’t you think that if commercial 
knowledge was more widely spread, Indians would be more willing to come forward to 
mvest their capital in trade ? If there was a little commercial education given in our school 
classes and colleges, would not Indians be more ready and willing to invest their money in 
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trade ? —I think that is a ma\,ter which must be left to the natural growth of confidence. 
Confidence is the main thing and I do not think that it is so much a matter of college 
education. 

Will not knowledge gained by education promote confidence ? — Education will. 

Many complaints have been brought to you regarding railway freights? — Not many. 

You h ive not mentioned them. Will you kindly help us with a list of the complaints 
later on?— Yes. I can give the particulars of such complaints as have been received. 

Uon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy . — About the oilseed industry — seeds are sent 
from here to go to other countries and they come back as oil which is sold here? — Sometimes. 

Our diflSculty is that we are sending seeds abroad and oil is got from other countries 
and we do not get the benefit of that industry here ? — Yes. It is disadvantageous. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You say “ The use of spirit in industry and 
trade could be greatly enlarged if the regulations of the Excise Department could be suitably 
modified.” Has any action been taken by the Government in that direction ?— Not to my 
knowledge. 

What difficulty has arisen in the way of carrying on the manufacture of spirit ? — The 
excise regulations are such that we cannot make use of spirit in industry. Our Government 
has taken that matter up. 

If the Local Government is in favour of it, the Excise Department of the United 
Provinces cannot stand in the way?— The excise regulations are controlled imperially. 
iThe legulatious forbid it, except under conditions which retard its commercial use. 


Witness No. 20. 

Ma. J. P. Srivastava, M.Sc., (Vict.); A.M.S.T., Assistant Technological Ghtmist, 
Department of Industries, United Provinces. 

Written evidence. 

In this statement I shall confine my remarks to those matters only of which I have had 
special experience during the last five years in my official career as Assistant Technological 
Chemist under the United Provinces Government. These matters fall under the following 
heads : — 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

VII. — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

VIII. — Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial 
intelligence. 

I will not, however, attempt to answer all the questions under these but would prefer 
to give my views in a connected form, taking care that I keep within the limits of these 
questions. 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

I, for one. strongly feel that the future of the industrial progress of Indj^ depends in 
a great measure on the manner in which technical and scientific aid is administered to its 
nascent or half-developed industries. It must be conceded that there has been something 
wanting in the spasmodic efforts made so far to afford scientific assistance to various 
industries. To take one example — much scientific work has been done in indigo under the 
auspices of the Bihar Planters’ Association but lids work has not ’ een of a practical nature, 
and has not kept pace with the work done in Germany on synthetic indigo ; hence the 
ousting of the former by the latter. Bihar planters are only just beginning to realise 
that to compete with the Germans, they must pay them back in their own coin. It is 
useless thinking that so long as synthetic indigo is not derived from the plant it cannot be 
held to be identical with the natural product and so the former must always be regarded 
as a base imitation of the latter. It should have been clear to all enthusiasts of natural 
indigo that so far as the dyer is concerned the difference betw'eeu the natural and the 
synthetic product is only determined by the price and the form in which the dye is offeied 
to him. The German manufacturer anticipated the points which would appeal to the 
dyer. He plar ed his article in the form of pastes of standard strengths so that the long 
and tedious process of grinding and the necessity of determining the indigotin contents 
of any particular sample were done away with. Both these factors meant a great saving of 
lime and cost to the dyer. 
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This matter was studied four years ago by Mr. Cole (Dyer, Cawcpore Woollen Mills 
Company) and myself with a view to ascertain by practical large-scale trials carried out at 
the Cawnpore Woollen Mills as to whether natural indigo possessed any advantages over 
the synthetic product so far as the quality and quantity of the outturn were concerned. 
Our results which were contributed with the permission of Sir Alexander McRobort to the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, Bradford, showed that no special advantages were possessed 
by either product and that their use was governed by considerations merely of price and 
of whether they were available in a readily usable form. The attention of the Indigo 
Chemist might be drawn to both these points. 

Natural indigo placed on the market in the form of standard paste w'ould appeal most 
forcibly to the dyer. I have no experience of the methods of Indigo manufacture used in 
Bihar but I have seen and visited during the last 18 months some indigo concerns in the 
United Province ■; and I was astonished at the wasteful and crude methods still employed. 
In one ease I estimated that 15 percent, of the total indigo was left behind in the “ Beating 
vat.” This loss is enormous and except when, as at present, the margin of profit is 
very great, it is ditHciilt to see how an industry can hold its own under such wasteful 
conditions. 


It is re-assuring to find that the importance of the indigo industry is being realised. 
The Indigo Conference at Delhi and the appointment of an Indigo Cliemist at Pusa are steps 
in the right direition. It is to be hoped that fulladvantage will be taken of the opportunity 
now ofiered by the cessation of supplies of synthetic indigo and that the natural indigo 
industry will i e established on such a basis that it will stand competition with the former 
wdien normal conditions are established. This can only be done if the requirements of the 
user are not lost sight of. The Indigo Chemist should, in my opinion, work in collaboration 
witii a dyeing expert. 

The announcement just cabled out by Reuter that the Secretary of State for India has 
appointed a representative committee of experts, interested l oth in the production and in 
the use of indigo, to go into the whole question of the resuscitation of the natural dye is a 
very hop..ful one. 

Another industry to which much technical aid has been given ^y Government is 
sericulture. I have had considerable experience of eri silk which, it must be admitted, has 
not achieved the success which was once expected of it. According to agricultural experts, 
eri cocoons can be easily reared and sold at Rs. 120 per maund, at which price they leave a 
fair margin of profit to the cultivator. Eri cocoons cannot be reeled in the same manner as 
mulberry or tussar cocoons. They have to be spun in the fashion of waste silk. The Chhoi 
Silk Mills at Bombay went in for spinning eri, but they could not deliver the yarn (of 160/2 
count) at less than Rs. 7-8 per lb. This price was prohibitive as the weaver could not sell 
ordinary eri silk cloth weighing about 5 oz. per yard (54" wide) at less than Rs. 3 per yard. 
Italian waste silk j-arn of the same count could be had for Rs. 6 per lb. and the hand-loom 
weaver naturally liked to have this in preference to ei i silk, which, besides being dearer, 
would not take the same lustre as spun silk. Eri silk was no doubt stronger than spun 
silk, but this was a point which did not appeal at first sight to the hand-weaver. Then 
there was difficulty in bleaching and dyeing eri silk. The high price at which eri yarn 
could be had, coupled with these drawbacks, made eri silk very unpopular with all weavers 
and even such as had st.arted using it in the face of these drawbacks were forced to give 
it up. If eri cocoons can be delivered at Rs. 120 per maund of 82 lbs. there seems no reason 
why, if proper machinery is employed, eri yarn cannot be placed on the market at Rs. 4-8 
to Rs. 5 per lb. According to my own experiments the loss in degumming eri cocoons does 
not exceed 30 per cent. ; to this must be added the loss during spinning which at the very 
outside should not exceed 20 per cent. Thus 100 parts of cocoons should give 50 parts of 
yarn, or 2 lbs. of cocoons costing Rs. 3 would give 1 lb. of }"arn. At this rate it does notseem 
impossible that eri yarn should be available for sale at Rs. 4-8 a lb. But the Chhoi Silk 
Mills could not do it as their machinery was not adapted to this particular class of work. 
From what the manager of the mills told me about two years ago I gathered that their loss 
both in degumming and spinning was enormous and that for want of a suitable appliance 
they had also considerable difficulty in reversing the cocoons which cost them much time 
and labour. All these factors naturally threw up the cost of production and they could not 
affor^l to sell the yarn even under the best conditions for less than Rs. 7 per lb. If the 
Agricultural department can assure the successful cultivation of eri cocoons it would in 
my opinion, be well worth while entrusting the question of devising suitable machinery 
to some firm of some silk spinning machinery experts. The question of dyeing and bleaching 
eri silk has been fully studied in my laboratory and we are now in a position to offer much 
valuable advice on the matter. We have also found that eri silk can be made to take good 
lustre by a joint process of steaming, beetling, and polishing, but to do this on a commercial 
scale suitable machinery must be devised. 
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Eri silk yarn at Rs. 4-8 a lb. would be the cheapest silk yarn available and I am sure 
it would gladly be taken by all sil k weavers in this country. Its extensive use would 
probably help to build up a large and profitable industry which would directly benefit the 
Agricultural classes. An eri silk spinning mill might well be started as a Government 
demonstration or more correctly pioneer factory. 


There is also obviously much work to be done on the exploitation of the natural 
tanning and dyeing materials indigenous to India. 


The scientific work so far done on natural products of India suffers from one great 
defect. No attempt has been made to study the agricultural and botanical features of a 
raw material side by side with its chemical properties. A case in point is that of onajith. 
It has beep said in some quarters that the dye content of Tuajith is so poor that it is 
useless having anything to do with it. In al I such investigations majith is talked of as a 
standard article and it is tacitly assumed that it po.ssessL‘S a uniform composition irrespective 
of its source of origin, the age at which it was collected, and the time for which it has been 
stored prior to use. Our researches have shown that all these factors must he taken into 
consideration in judging the quality of any particular sample of majith. As a matter of 
fact widely varying qualities of majith have passed through our hands, and we have in most 
cases been able to explain th i difference by one or more of the factors mentioned above. 
According to my experience majith can contain anything from J to 3 per cent, dye principle 
on the total weight of the raw product. Majith with 5 per cent, alizarine in it would 
successfully compete with synthetic alizarine even under normal conditions. The chemist 
should study the dye material in (.ollaboration with the agriculturist to find out under what 
conditions the dye contents is at its highest. Examination of a random sample is useless 
and very often misleading. The same might l.e said of a grea many other dyeing an 1 
tanning materials. Professor A. G. Perkin of Leeds has done much valuable work on the 
chemical examination of Indian dye. materials but. as in the case of other workers his 
researches are not absolutely convincing because of the unreliability of the samples with 
which he worked. ^ 


This brings us to the question of the relative value of researches carried out in 
England andm India. I am clearly of opinion that all preliminary work on natural products 
must be done in India. The agricultural, botanical, and chemical peculiarities of any 
pre^uct must be studied side by side m this country, and it is only when these have been 
fully studied with successful results that the product should be passed on for expert 
examination in England with special reference to its commercial possibilities. 


R 'S3arch abroad 
aa.! in India . 


It would be very helpful to have m England a committee of scientists who can advise 
wm-kers m this country. Ad present we h.ive no faoi ities whatever for referring our 
difficulties to experts m England We have to depend entirely on our own resources as it 
IS only too well-known that there is no such thing as a mutual e.xchange of ideas between 
scientists in thi^ country. The advantages resulting from a freer co-operation between 
scientists m England and in this country will not by any means be one-sided. It will be to 
the good of botm touch a co-operuion might be secure! either through the Imperial 
Institute at London or througn the Advisory Council for Research in the United 
Kingdom. 


a) Dye materials. 

(2) Tanning materials. 


(3) Substances containing essential oils. 


(4) Sands for the production of glass. 

(5) Oils and fats. 


In the case of (1) and (2) the examination should procee! alo ig lines alre ady outlined 
by me and special attention mig.it be pud to the prep.ir.ition of extracts. 


As regards (3) it is apparent that much work has to be done. Tao r .sourcei of India 
are exceptionally rich in olorous substances, win chare practioally u le.xploite I so far. 
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India could easily supply a great many essential oils to Europe. As will appear fronv. 
the following tables we have so far been only exporting a few of our perfume-yielding raw 
materials and importing large amounts of finished perfumes : — 

Exports of perfume-yielding materials from India. 



Quantity, 

1913-14. 

Cwts., 

1914-13. 

Value, 

1913-14. 

In £ sterling, 
1914-15. 

Ajama 

4,507 

2,609 

2 953 

2,045 

Ajwain 

9,784 

7,368 

2 983 

2,736 

Aniseed 

1,129 

835 

931 

977 

Assaiia 

505 

170 

418 

133 

Coriander 

95,.a33 

84 038 

39 099 

46,327 

Cummin 

19,026 

13,554 

29.338 

29,698 

Do. black 

1,313 

1,411 

1,157 

985 

Fennel 

15,256 

4,22.3 

11.348 

. 3,446 

Fenugreek 

12,760 

18,300 

7 301 

10,161 

Sawa or dil 

2,090 

1,945 

1,489 

1,351 

Other soi'ts 

147 

39 

192 

43 

Total 

162,050 

134,512 

97,20 » 

93 903 


Imports of perfumery ( not being perfumed spirits ). 

1913 14 ... ... ... ... £33,471 

> value. 

1914-15 ... ... ... ... £22 251 ) 

The employment of improved methods of manufacture such as it is intended to do a 
the proposed factory at Kanauj would, in my opinion, easily enable us to command a readjr 
sale for our products in Europe. A sample of oil of roses prepared in my laboratory by the- 
enfleurage process was pronounced to be equal to the best French oil. 

With the growing importance of the glass industry in these provinces, the need, 
for a systematic chemical and geological examination of the sands occurring in the vicinity 
of the centres of glass industry is obvious. 

Oils and fats constitute a vast and very important subject awaiting study. It is 
satisfactory to note that the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore is proposing to open, 
a special department for this subject. 

VII. — The organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

I may perhaps be permitted to claim with pardonable pride that the Department of 
Industries in the United Provinces is one of the best organised in India. During the short 
time it has been in existence, it has done much valuable work for the assistance of 
industries. Signs are not wanting that this work is already beginning to bear fruit. 

The enquiries which are received in the office of the Director of Industries, United 
Provinces, are of a very varied character but many of these are such as require no special 
research. The technical laboratory under my charge has been able to successfully deal 
with most enquiries of a chemical nature and the help so given has been greatly appreciated 
by all concerned. 

It appears to me that in connection with the office of the Director of Industries a fairly 
well-equipped laboratory is a great desideratum. All enquiries of a straghtforward 
character could be dealt with in this laboratory. It would, however, be advisable to have 
a special imperial department of expert technical chemists which would devote itself 
entirely to the solution of problems requiring special research. It should be open to the 
provincial departments of industries to refer all complicated matters to the imperial 
techno-chemical department which would arrange to have the problems worked out either 
in its own laboratories or by loaning its experts to the Local Government concerned. It is 
a little difficult for me to outline the exact constitution of the imperial techno-chemical 
department, but I would suggest its formation somewhat after the fashion of the department 
for the Geological Survey of India. This latter department is, I think, one of the best 
organised scientific departments in India. 

It is to my mind unnecessary to have research departments under every local 
Government. These would only result in overlapping and confusion of work. 
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To prevent unnecessary overlapping of the research activities in Government technical 
and scientific departments, special technological institutes and university colleges, I would 
suggest the formation of an Advisory Council for Research such as the one recently formed 
in the United Kingdom. This Council should meet at least quarterly and supervise in a 

g eneral manner the research activities all over India. In conjunction with this Advisory 
louncil it would be advisable to have scientific societies where the results of researches can 
be read and discussed. At present there are no facilities in India for discussing scientific 
work. I understand the Society of Chemical Industry of Great Britain and Ireland is 
anxious to open out a branch in this country. I have welcomed the proposal but I do not 
yet see how it can be worked in practice when workers are scattered so far apart in this 
country. In connection with the Advisory Council advocated by me such a proposal could 
easily be made to take a practical shape. 

The Indian Science Congress has done some useful work in bringing together scientists 
from different parts of the country and in creating a spirit of co-operation. Much however 
still remains to be done. So far the congress has not invited the co-operation of those 
in industry and so the deliberations of the congress have been only of an academic 
eharacter. It would be a move in the right direction to make the Science Congress a 
common meeting ground for scientists, technologists, and industrialists. The congress 
must not be an institution which suddenly jumps into existence once a year. It might 
meet once a year but it should be a permanent body living all the year round. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to giving every encouragement to 
Government scientific and technical experts to study conditions and methods in other 
countries. They should, in my opinion, be made to spend in Europe at least six months after 
every five years of work in India. This is the only way in which they can keep abreast of 
the rapid advance which science is making. The expenditure involved in this innovation 
would be insignificant as compared with the advantages which would result from it. 

yill. — Government organisation for the collection and distribution of 

commercial intelligence. 

I would strongly emphasize the desirability of publishing the results of all technical 
researches in publica,tions like those issued by the Geological Department, I am not in 
favour of stray bulletins or notes. These soon get lost and there is no way of tracing them. 
A Jfig'slar authoritative publication provided with a reliable index would soon make itself 
indispensable not only in India but in other countries as well. 

NoT:a.— Mr. Srivastava aaeompanied Ihe Sjn'ble Mr. A. B. Silver, when the latter gave Oral evidence 
and was not called upon to give oral evidence separately. 


Witness No. 21. 

Dr. ZtA-UD-DiN Ahmad, Aligarh. 

Written Evidence. 

I should like to draw the atteation of the members to the .relation between Univer- 
sities and industries. The problem is covered under many questions and hence I answer it 
separately. In Eaglaud there exists no co-operation between business men and University 
professors. In 1904i an attempt was made in Oambri ige, but it did not prove successful. 
To my knowledge, Germany is the only country where full co-operation exists between the 
business men and University teachers, and it is one of the secrets of the industrial progress 
in Germany. Neirly all the epoch-making discoveries are made in England, and France, 
but Germany makes more use of then than Eigland and Prance themselves. Every 
factory in Germany appoints one or more University professors, as its scientific advisers to 
'Whom the techmeal difficulties are referred The IJaiversity professors give the minor 
problems to their pupils, who thus come in touch with the technical side of their science. 
In large factories, experimental laboratories are attache! and they are usually in charge 
of the old pupils or their scientific advisers. By this arrangement the factories are m 
touch with the latest scientific discoveries and they are constantly making minor improve- 
ments by the aid of their experimsntal laboratories and the students on leaving the Univer- 
sities are not ignorant of the industrial application of their sciences. It may also be men- 
tioned by the way that scientiSc advisers are very well paid, and it is a good addition to 
their regular income. A system of this kind may gradually be introduced in India. The 
managers of the factories do not realise the importance of scientific advice and they will 
not be prepared to give any fee to the professors who will not constantly do the work, and 
consume the chemicals and apparatus without payment. As soon as we succeeded in 
interesting the professors on technical application of their sciences, we may follow the 
by introducing a paper on technical application in the M. Sc. examinations, 
e Advisory Council or the Board of Industries may take initiation. 
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Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Q. 4.— A number of factories and concerns were started in these provinces and they 

failed for one or more of the following reasons : — 

(a) Want of business experience. 

(b) Want of expert knowledge. 

(c) Fraud. 

Government assistance will create confidence and ensure the collection of capital. 

Q. 5. — The methods of giving assistance depend upon the nature of the industry. 

In case of industries not well established supply of machinery and expert advice will 
be very useful. I do not recommend a uniform fixed principle. 

Q. 6,— I believe that the Government may nominate a Director. 

Q. 7. — Outside the Bombay Presidency capitalists are not enterprising enough to 
risk their money in a new industry but they are prepared to copy a flourishing modest 
factory. I therefore believe that the Government should pioneer factories. 

Q. 8. — The Government should hand it over to private individuals when a new 
factory on the same lines is established and its managers prove that the Government 
factory was competing with their private factory, or when the Government may find 
suitable persons who are competent to run the factory and are willing to buy it. 

Technical aid to industries, 

Qs. 22,23 and 24. — It is desiralle to establish an Advisory Council for Research in 
India (independent of the Science Congress) which may be in touch with the Advisory 
Council for Research in the United Kingdom and similar organisations in other countries on 
one side, and Research Institutes and colleges on the other side. 

This Advisory Council should be under the Imperial Government and be located in 
the town where a Research Institute exists. The proposed Council should for the time 
being give its advice free of charge and periodically publish problems for research work 
and their solutions. 

A work of this kind in an unscientific way has been already undertaken by the Board 
of Industries, United Provinces. At present the indigo industry in these provinces is in a 
flourishing condition and a number of new factories have been revived. The managers of 
the factories had important problems some of which, to my knowledge, were referred to the 
professors of the M. A.-O. College who were not indigo experts. Such problems could have 
been referred to the Advisory Council with better results. 

Assistance in marketing products. 

Q. 30. — I believe that commercial emporiums similar to the one established at 
Cawnpore will be very useful and it is further desirable that in every emporium a small 
portion of the space be reserved for articles and catalogues sent by the emporea of other 
provinces. 

Q. 38. — It is further desirable that the articles required for the Government Stores 
be also exhibited, and it is also desirable that the method and place of the purchases be also 
indicated if possible. 


Training of labour and supervision. 

Q. 50. — It is desirable that the industrial schools should be under a separate- 
director to be called a Director of Technical Education but perhaps there are not sufficient 
technical schools to justify the creation of a new department. Under these circumstances, 
I believe that we follow the method of management ofRurki College and which I believe 
works admirably. 

The big technical schools should be managed by a managing committee appointed by 
the Board of Industries not necessarily from its own members. The principal or the head' 
master should be the secretary of this committee and the Director of Public Instruction and 
the Director of Industries should be ex-officio members and the report of each school should- 
be submitted to the Board of Industries and published annually, and may be incorporated 
in the annual report of the Board of Industries. By this method the technical schools will, 
be under the Board of Industries in which industrial and educational interests are- 
well represented. I am not in favour of putting industrial schools entirely under the 
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ashnds of business men alone In case of small industrial schools, where the committee 
hould largely consist of local persons with local knowledge, I suggest that the Collector, or 
Deputy Commissioner, or the District Board should be authorised to nominate a few 
members for the managing committee of the school. The Director of Public Instruction 
and the Director of Industries may be permitted to nominate their representatives. 

Q, 54. — It is desirable that in the various engineering colleges the same standard may 
be maintained. Leaving aside minor variations the standards of various examinations 
in Indian universities are the same ; but the standard of engineering colleges is not the 
same. This difference, I believe, arises from the fact that they are not conducted on 
uniform principles. Some of the colleges are aflSliated to the provincial universities and 
others are self-governing bodies. I think it is desirable that uniformity should be maintained 
by affiliating them to provincial universities. The affiliation of Boorkee College to the 
Allahabad University is under contemplation. 

It is further desirable that subordinate examinations be removed from engineering 
colleges and included in technical schools. The affiliation of the engineering colleges to the 
universities will automatically establish a uniform standard as has already been done in other 
university examinations 

General official a.dminiatration and organisation. 

Q. 56. — There is a Board of Industries which has in it representatives of various 
interests and I believe that it may be advantageously split up into two sub-boards — (a) 
technical education, (5) development of industries and furtherance of trade — which are two 
distinct branches. 

Q. 57. — The board should have executive powers with budgetted funds. 

Q. 60. — The director should be a business man and, if I miy be permitted to say, like 
Mr. Silver who is an ideal man for the situation. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Qs 63 and 64. — I think it is desirable to have an Imperial Board of Industries to which 
every Provincial Board may send its repi esentatives. The Board shall act as an Advisory 
Committee to the Imperial scientific and technical departments, whose head should have 
the same rank in the Government of India as the Director-General of Medical or Public 
Works Department. 

The Advisory Council mentioned under No. 23 will also be under the same Imperial 
Scientific and Technical departments. 

Q. 71. — There are no doubt certain advantages in concentrating research work in one 
central institute but there are disadvantages as well and considering both of them I believe 
that it is desirable that there should be several technological institutes in different parts of 
the country all working under the Imperial scientific and technical departments. 

The condition of life and local circumstances are so different in different parts of India 
that one central research institute will fail to cope with all the problems affecting industries 
of various provinces, 

Q. 72. — The control should be Imperial. 

Q. 74. — The co-ordination of research in different technological institutes and colleges 
and prevention of duplication of work will be done by the Advisory Committee mentioned 
in No. 23, 

The Indian Science Congress is in its infancy and no noticeable results could be expected 
beyond bringing together scientific men working on different lines and under different 
conditions. 

Q. 76. — The Indian Science Congress is established on the lines of the British 
Association and I do not think that it can be of much assistance in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. One purpose I believe it can always serve with advantage. It can be 
made a medium of stimulating industrial and technical researches in schools and colleges. 

Q. 78.— One of the very great difficulties in carrying out research work in India is the 
want of a reference library and it is very desirable that at least one library which may 
rank among the first class libraries of JCurope be established in a suitable centre. The 
reference library may lend books not to individuals but to recognised libraries as is done 
in European countries. 

Q. 79. — A reference library under the auspices of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
has been already established partially and it may be developed into a first class library. 
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Q. 80. — The Allahabad University has established a Faculty of Commerce and it is 
highly desirable that a college of commerce b? eitablished at a suitable centre in these 
Provinces. Tnis college may be established on the same lines as the Medical College, 
Lucknow. 

Q. 81. — The commercial colleges will not directly develop the industry or trade but 
will produce men who will perform more efficiently the duties of managers of firms and 
assistants in banks and other concerns. 

Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

Q. 98. — The railway freight from Cawnpore and other manufacturing centres in 
the United Provinces should be on the same scale as freights from Bombay, Calcutta or 
Delhi. 


(Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 22. 

Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (retired), Allahabad, 

Written Evidence. 

Qs. 112 and 113. — About two years ago, the Board of Agriculture of England issued 
a leaflet, which was also published as an article in their Journal for September 1914, ’on the 
Cultivation and Collection of Medicinal plants in England. 

The article opened as follows : — 

“ The Cultivation and Collection of Medicinal Plants in England 
By W. A. Whatmough, B.Sc. 

m * * * * ^ 

“During recent years the acreage devoted to drug cultivation in Britain has been 
more and more restricted by competition with wild foreign products. English drugs and 
essences have still a reputation which enables them to command a market at about four 
times the price of the continental article, but the cutting down of the costs consequent upon 
severe competition in the wholesale drug trade has been slowly but surely ousting British- 
grown drugs from the market- When this article was first projected it was intended to 
be an appeal to wholesale druggists and drug merchants to make some effort to prevent 
the extinction of drug cultivation in England Tne advent of a European War has 
completely changed the situation. Growers of medicinal plants are now being bombarded 
with enquiries for supplies, especially of Belladona leaves and root.” 

So far as I am aware, no attention has ever bean paid to the cultivation of medicinal 
plants in this country. ^ 

The Executive Coracnittee of the Calcutta International Exhibition for 1883-84, 
reported that “ it must 1^ admitted that our ignorance of the properties and uses of 
indigenous drugs is scarce^^ar don able. It seems highly desirable, that the whole subject 
should be gone into with greater care than has yet been done, botn with the view of 
weeding out the worthless from the good, and of preparing the way for a number of better 
class native drugs taking the place of some of the more expensive and imported medicines 
of Europe. It seems remarkable that so large an amount of aconite should be collected in 
Nepal and exported to Eiropo in order to be re-imported into India before ib can find its 
way to the poor people who crowd around our dispensaries. Illustrations of a similar 
nature can be multiplied indefinitely. Atropa Bellodona, the deadly night-shade, for 
example, is a common weed on the Himalaya from Simla to Kashmir, yet every once of 
the drug used in India is imported from Europe, the Indian plant having entirely been 
overlooked.” 

Although more than three decades have el apsed since the above was written, things 
are no better now than what they were then. 

In reply to questions 112 and 11.3, it is needless for me to say that India is very rich 
in plants of medicinal importance. Besides, owing to her climate in different parts of the 
country, India can easily grow plants of economic importance of almost all the countries 
of the world. It will be a very paying industry to cultivate medicinal plants in India. 

But the first and psrhaps the greatest difficulty that arises in the use of vegetable 
drugs is experienced in identifying the plants which yield them. As far back as 1189, in 
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the course of an article on the study of Indigenous Drugs published in the Indian Medical 
Gazette of Calcutta, which is an organ of the Indian M^ical Service, I wrote : — 

“ Proper steps should be taken to identify the plants used medicinally by the people 
of this country. For this purpose the medicinal plants should be arranged and classified 
according to Hooker’s Flora of British India. The Sanskrit and vernacular synonyms 
should also be given the importance they deserve. As far as possible the plants should be 
illustrated, as this will considerably help in their identification. 

“ The uses of these medicinal plants should be recorded. The uses to which they were 
put by the Hindu and the Greco-Arabic schools of practitioners, the supposed action 
attributed to them by the rustics and villagers, and the purposes for which they are 
employed by other nations should be considered.” 

For the proper study of drugs it is necessary to establish schools of pharmacy. At 
present there is no such institution in this country. Without such institutions it will 
not be possible to stimulate the drug industry in India. 

I also suggest that facilities should be afforded to those who are willing to establish 
farms for the cultivation of medicinal plants. 

It is necessary to establish scientific control over the cultivation of medicinal herbs and 
plants. Regarding the benefits of conducting a farm of this nature, Messrs. Burroughs, 
Welcome & Co., who have established such a one, write: — 

“ 1. A drug may be treated or worked up immediately it has been collected. 

“ 2. Herbs may be dried, if necessary, directly they are cut, before fermentation and 
other deteriorative changes have set in, 

"3. Freedom is ensured from caprice on the part of collectors, who, in gathering 
wild herbs, are very difficult to control in the matter of adulteration, both accidental and 
intentional. 

“ 4 Opportunity is provided to select and cultivate that particular strain of a plant 
which has been found by chemical and physiological tests to be most active, and which gives 
the most satisfactory preparations.” 

They should receive assistance from Government in acquiring land and the land should 
be I'ent and revenue-free. They should also receive expert opinion as to the proper method 
of growing the plants in different parts of the country. 

There is another difficulty experienced in the preparation of medicines, as well as 
chemical analysis of medicinal plants due to the heavy duty that is imposed on alcohol. 
I suggest that alcohol should be made duty free for all purposes of industry, especially 
to those who are engaged in laboratory work and research. 

There should be facilities for investigating the chemistry of plants in all those 
institutions which have properly equipped chemical laboratories and students should be 
encouraged to take up this work by the grant of scholarships. 

India is rich in mineral and thermal springs. But these have not yet been chemically 
analysed. So mineral waters are imported in India from foreign countries. It is not 
difficult to create an industry in mineral waters if attention were directed to the analysis 
of the waters of the mineral and thermal springs of this country. 

Antiseptic cotton, gauze and lint also can be prepared in this country. 

( Major B. D. Basu did not give oral evidence.) 


Witness No. 23. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Pim, I.C.S., Financial Secretary to the Government of 

the United Provinces. 

Written evidence. 

Note. — In a few matters these replies represent the views of the Local Government but unless this is expressly 

slated they are merely individual. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Qs. 4, 5. — Appendices I, I (a) and 1(6) attached to this reply details with reference to 
the financial assistance either actually given to or under consideration with reference to 
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various industries. They include examples of all the methods of assistance detailed in 
question 5, with the exception of the last, and some of the applications for assistance from 
the glass industry have practically been requests for some system of guaranteed purchase. 

In addition to the cases detailed in the appendices assistance has been given towards 
the development of the mulberry silk industry through the agency of the Salvation 
Army in connection with its work among the criminal tribes. That assistance has taken 
the form of recurring grants aggregating Es. 3,120 and of non-recurring grants of 
Es. 1,040 for the purpose of some special machinery. The results as regards the prospect 
of the industry can as yet only be described as doubtful, but the whole question is being 
inquired into in consultation with the Imperial Silk Specialist. Hindus of the higher castes 
are not attracted by this industry as they object to having to kill the worms. 

Speaking broadly the cases in which assistance has been given may be divided into two 
classes. The first is that of undertakings, such as the sugar factories in which the promoters 
of the undertaking do not propose to raise money from the public but only need Government 
assistance — financial and technical — to enable them to start work. Such cases have been 
dealt with by money grants in aid or by loans usually on full security. They are not 
likely to be numerous. The other, and in the future probably much more usual type of ^ 

case, is that of concerns which need the assistance of Government not so on account of the 
actual money assistance given as because any form of Government subvention greatly 
assists them in raising money from other sources. In the special conditions of these prov- 
inces a comparatively small sum laid down by Government is of great assistance in 
inspiring confidence in would-be investors. 

It must, 1 think, be recognised that, at any rate in this part of India, and in the absence of 
any properly organized industrial bank or equivalent organization. Government cannot altoge- 
ther confine itself to providing technical education and advice for industries if any substantial 
industrial progress is to be made. It must assume some financial liability and the form which 
its assistance should take does not seem to matter very much so long as the financial liability 
is confined within definite limits and the method is acceptable to the promoters of the 
undertaking. All the forms of assistance detailed in question five are applicable imder 
different conditions but probably the sixth method that of the provision oi a part of the 
share capital of companies on the same base as public subscriptions —would be more effectual 
in inspiring confidence among investors than the application of similar sums of money in 
other ways. The liability of Government should, however, be definitely limited and for this 
reason the third method of giving assistance — that of guaranteed dividends — seems undesir- 
able. Under that system the liability of Government might be greatly increased by new 
issues of capital and in other ways unless a very considerable degree of Government control 
over the enterprise were insisted on. A very serious difficulty remains and it would apply 
almost equally to assistance given by Government through an industrial bank or to loans 
given by any bank on Government guarantees. Financial assistance would be given 
because the prospects of any undertaking were considered to be promising. No Director 
of Industries can, however, estimate the prospects of every variety of undertaking and in 
many cases it would require the co-operation of several experts to judge of the prospects of 
any scheme. The large industrial banks in Europe all employ large staffs of competent 
experts for this special purpose and even if they have no expert in some particular branch > 

they can usually obtain the services of consulting experts of high standing. Local Govern- ^ 

ments have no such staff of experts. If then financial assistance is given without proper 
expert inquiry the transaction is largely a gamble by Government and an encouragement to 
the outside public to gamble similarly. If the undertaking fails I do not see how Govern- 
ment can avoid a considerable degree of moral responsibility for the losses of other 
investors. It would seem to follow that Government has no right to give financial 
assistance for the purpose of encouraging outside investments in industries unless it is able 
to form a really sound estimate under expert advice as to the real prospects of the under- 
taking. Whether such experts should be Imperial or Provincial would have to be 
considered for each class of cases but experts should be available somewhere. If after such 
an investigation on cautious lines an undertaking failed and this would usually be through 
bad management— then the responsibility could not with any fairness be fastened on the 
Government. 

Q. 6. — I do not see much advantage in attempting to secure continuous control by 
Government. The necessary staff is not available, the control would almost certainly be 
ineffective and would merely serve as an e.xcuse for evading responsibility. The nominal 
reservation of drastic powers would not mean much in practice ; 1 have, for example, not 
heard that the Government directors on the boards of guaranteed railways have made much 
use of the powers entrusted to them. 

Some stipulations could, however, be laid down as to staff and methods of management 
and two restrictions seem very desirable, firstly that Government sanction should be 
required for the purchase of expensive machinery, and secondly that for the purpose of 
restraining over capitalisation Government should be consulted before new issues of capiial 
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are raised. There should also be a general power of inspection and of calling for accounts 
such as, for example, at present exists in the case of co-operative banks. 

Qa. 7 , 8. — The two important Government pioneer factories in this province are the exist- 
ing resin factory at Bhowali and the defunct oil seed factory at Cawnpore. The Forest 
department will deal with the former and the history of the latter is given in Appendix I. 

Owing to the lack of industrial enterprise it is difficult to dispense altogether with such 
factories more especially in the case of products the raw material of which is closely 
connected with the working of some department of Government. Such factoiies are, 
however, in general bad tests of the commercial prospects of any industry and if a reliable 
and competent private agency can be secured by a reasonable degree of Government assist- 
ance, this method of pioneering seems decidedly preferable The resin factory is a good 
instance of the difficulties in combining Government and private enterprise as the supply 
of the raw material must apparently remain in the hands of the Forest department. 

As a general rule Government pioneering should cease when the undertaking has 
been sufficiently developed to know the value of the industry to be made over to private 
enterprise. The transfer may, however, not be desirable if the operations of the industry are 
likely to prejudice other public interests of importance and I should not care to suggest 
any cannon for general application. Every case must be treated on its merits. 

Q. 10. — Appendix I (a) deals with the attempts made in this direction. As stated in 
my reply to question 5 there is a wide field for the operations of an industrial bank but 
the greatest obstacle in their working is the same as that alluded to in connection with 
financial assistance by Government, namely, the difficulty of securing proper experts to 
advise on applications for loans. The Director of Industries would probably be consulted 
by such a bank, but he cannot be an expert in every industry, and in the case of industries 
for which experts are not available loans would be an exceedingly risky business. A 
beginning h^ been made in this province in the direction of employing experts in special 
branches but an independent industrial bank should have experts of its own. Where it 
would get them is not clear and although Government experts would give all the assistance 
in their power, their point of view would possibly not be quite the same as that of the 
experts of an industrial bank on the continental model. 

Qs. 11, 12. — Appendices I and 1(6) give instances of the application of co-operative 
principles to the assistance of industries more especially of the glass and weaving industries. ^.^^°-°terativesooie- 
Government has also joined with the Municipal Board of Benares In a joint guarantee for 
Ks. 8,000 for the extension of the operations of a co-operative dairy in Benares. A note 
by the Registrar of C>operative Urelit Societies is attached as Appendix II and deals 
with some experiments in detail. This province is rich in small industries to which co- 
operative principles seem applicable but as explained in the Registrar’s ncte the advance 
made up to the present has been small and the difficulties are great. 

Q. 13. — It is difficult to lay down any general principles other than that as a rule. Limits of Govern 
Government aid should be confined to pioneer enterprises either in some industry or in some assistance, 
special branch of that industry. This need not, however, be very narrowly interpreted and 
provided that there is no substantial competition either — and more especially — as regards the 
supply of the raw materials or in a lesser degree, as regards the marketing of the finished 
products It would seem fair to assist similar industries in different parts of the province. 

The tanning industry is an instance in point. 

Q. 14. — Speaking broadly it would seem fair for Government to aid sound projects 
for the working up of indigenous materials with local labour, until it is clear whether the 
industry can stand on its own legs. Wide considerations arise, however, at once as 
regards international trade, tariffs, key industries, etc. I should not venture to suggest 
any general principles. It must largely be a matter of test and trial. 

Technical aid to industries. 

Q. 22. — A note is attached as Appendix III giving the experience of the Opium Beaearoh abroad. 
Factory Superintendent of Researches carried out in India and in England. While the 
general aim should be to make India more and more inlependcnt as regards research 
the facilities for dealing with, for example, some kinds of industrial researches must be 
greater in England for a long time to come and the Advisory Council for research should 
be valuable in Referring any class of problems to the best authorities on that subject. 

Q. 25. — The departments concerned — Agricultural, Forests and Geological — should be Surveys for 
able to deal adequately with this problem, but it has been suggested with reference to the industrial purposes. 
Forest department that sylvicultural work has possibly had rather too much prominence as 
compared with investigation into the commercial possibilities of the Forest products. The 
tendency is a natural one and it might be advisable to counteract it by adding some 
officers with a commercial training to deal with this side of the activities of the department. 
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Assistance in marketing 'products. 

Q. 30. — Recent developments in this direction will be dealt with by the Director of 
Industries. A note is attached as Appenlix IV giving the history of an earlier attempt in 
connection with the Lucknow museum. 

Qs. 31,32.— Tnis province has had one large industrial exhibition —that held in 
Allahabad in 1910. It is difficult to give an estimate of the results obtained from it, apart 
from its general educational effect, more especially in connection with the introduction of 
agricultural machinery; and the net cost was heavy. It would not seem advisable to hold 
similar exhibitions on this scale for a considerable time to come, but smaller local exhibitions — 
preferably in connection with local fairs — might be encouraged and assisted to some extent 
by Government and more especially by the Agricultural department. For the development 
of small local industries a permanent organisation, such as the emporium recently started 
at Oawnpore, would seem to be of more use. 

Banking facilities. 39. — The small hand industries, such as weaving, hosiery, etc., labour under great 

difficulties as regards securing more than a merely local market for their outturn and when 
improved methods of production have been suggested, an objection constantly put forward has 
been that they would be unable to secure a market for any largely increased outturn. In 
this direction co-operation should have a wide sphere. As regards banking facilities for 
marketing raw products and more especially for the more important staples a system of 
financing which appears to work fairly well is already in existence. There is, however, very 
little accurate information available as to how the system really works in the lower stages 
nearer the producer, except that it is complicated by an extraordinary variety of cuts, 
commissions and exactions. Any suggestions for improvements would probably have to be 
preceded by a careful inquiry into the actual working of the present methods and such an 
inquiry would be by no means easy. 

Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

Supply of raw q — qijjjg appears to be eminently a question to be settled after consideration of 

uaterials. special circumstances of each case. The most important case which has recently been 

under consideration suggests that one principle should be that the raw material should not be 
supplied at less than cost price. Any such arrangements are, however, indirect subsidies 
and it does not seem desirable to extend this form of assistance, 

Landjiolicy. Q, 41. — Apart from the permanent settlement which prevails in the eastern districts 

of these provinces difficulties are placed in the way of acquiring land for industrial purposes 
by the existence of subordinate rights in land and more especially of tenant rights. It does 
not, however, seem advisable to place any restrictions on these most important rights in the 
interests of the extension of industries, at any rate not until the disadvantages have been 
much more clearly established than has been the case up to the present. 

Q. 42. — There have been two important cases of this kind within recent years. The 
principle suggested hy one case is that land should not be given for purposes of less value 
economically than its agricultural value. The other case has shown the necessity of making 
certain that the land asked tor is really necessary to the industry and that its grant will not 
prejudice more important, though less obvious, industrial or other interests. The waste 
land still at the disposal of the Local Government in this province is, in any case, a very 
small area. 

As regards nazul land in the neighbourhood of towns the existing nazul rules for 
leases appear to be fair and adequate, but if, as has lately been suggested, the statutory 
rules of 1894 are to apply to land leased for buildings, then no land whatever could be 
leased to a joint stock company without the sanction of the Secretary of State. That 
would be a most unworkable restriction on the development of industries. 

Q. 43. — A note on the working of the Land Acquisition Act in this province is 
attached as Appendix V, and a farther note on its application to the special case of 
Co-operative Societies is Appendix VI. As regards the acquisition of surface rights for 
ordinary industrial purposes, no case appears to have been made out for further restrictions 
on private rights in land in the interest of industries. As regards rights to minerals and 
the power of working them the law is very defective, more especially in the permanently 
settled area of the province. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

General. Q- 44. — Appendix VII gives a short account of the technical schools and other 

schools of handicrafts established in these provinces. In addition to these there are schools 
for half-timers and for the children of workers in Cawnpore. Paragraphs 2 — 5 
of the resolution of the Local Government attached as Appendix VIII sets out the lines on 
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■which the Local Government has been working and other witnesses know more about the 
results. Matters are still very largely in the experimental stage and in spite of the 
unqualified condemnation of the present technical schools by Colonel (now General) Atkinson 
and Mr. Dawson the results as regards training of faculty are not unpromising though the 
cost is high. Apart from education the most important steps taken to improve the labourer’s 
efficiency and skill have been th« foundation of model villages for the housing of their 
employes. 

Q. 50. — The co-operation of both the Educational and Industries departments is required Industrial sehoois 
for the control of these schools and for their adaptation to the industrial needs of the province. 

I think that technical schools and schools of handicrafts should be under the Departmenc 
of Industries but that there should bean Educational officer on the committees of the more 
important schools, other than schools for special handicrafts, such as weaving, dyeing, or 
leather working, and that this department should be consulted for these schools in all 
matters of curriculum, organisation and teaching staff. Half-timer and similar schools 
should be under the Department of Education. Paragraphs 10 — 11 of Appendix VIII give 
the view of the Local Government as to the co-ordination of the various authorities connected 
f with technical education. 

Q. 51. — In the year 1910 a special class called the higher division of the department Training of 
of technology was founded in the Thomason College, Roorkee, for the purpose of attracting tec^mcal*staffs'^'^ 
students related to capitalists and manufacturers who, in the natural course of events, might 
expect to become managers of the business side of mills, factories and engineering firms. It 
was hoped that after obtaining the necessary practical experience they might also be fitted to 
manage the technical side also. Not a single applicant of the type specially provided for 
joined the class and it was closed in 1914 to be replaced by a class of the type suggested by 
Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson as suited for turning out men of what they called the 
“ improver ” grade. The " textile ” class at Roorkee is also intended to give a training of 
that grade and both are intended to be accompanied by the necessary period of practical 
training. The “ textile ” class will, it is hoped, be transferred to Cawnpore so that the 
students may work in an industrial atmosphere and receive a more complete practical 
training ; but it is uncertain when financial conditions will permit of this transfer being 
carried out. It cannot, therefore, be said that much progress has been made in dealing with 
' the problem of the higher grades cf industrial training and the chief cause has been the very 

scanty openings for men trained on these lines. This is partly due to the fact that 
supervisors are in many factories mainly selected for their powers of attracting and 
retaining labour and partly because of the general idea that men of this type will not start 
from the ranks and learn the practical side of their business thoroughly. 

A point which is not directly raised by any question but which is of great importance 
to the success of any attempts to train labour is the absence of any powers in Lo.cal Govern- 
ments to raise the pay of any oflScers in charge of technical schools who have shown their 
value in those posts. Such men have a recognised commercial value and unless some liberty ' 
is given in regard to fixing their pay at a fair rate they will leave Government service on the 
expiry of their agreements. A case in point is that of Mr. Kinns, head of the Bareilly 
Carpentry School. The Local Government has made several attempts to raise his pay to a 
'*■ rate which it considered necessary for the purpose of retaining his services, but they have 

been refused. His departure from the school would be a misfortune to the industry in 
Bareilly. 

General official administration and organisation. 

Qs. 56 — 61. — Appendix VIII and more especially pxragraphs 9 — 11 explain the organi- 
sation which has been adopted in this province. Changes subsequently made in the evelop- 

composition of the Board of Industries are that the Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
replaced the Chief Engineer as president, Sir Alexander McRobert and three Indian 
commercial or industrial representatives of different parts of the province have been added. 

The criticism ordinarily madejis that the Board is not suflSciently industrial and that it Board of Indus- 
might in fact be a Board of Education. There is, I think, fairly general agreement that a 
Board of Industries is required to advise the Local Government on industrial and commer- 
cial matters. Its functions should be merely advisory, at any rate until more definite 
principles as regards financial assistance to industries and similar matters have been evolved. 

A Director of Industries is essential and if a capable business man can be obtained he Director of Indua- 
is best fitted for the post. The wider his experience the better and it is desirable that he 
should have a knowledge of local conditions. 

Q. 62. — An Imperial Department of Industries does not appear to be necessary if by 
this is to be understood a department with executive powers and controlling to some extent 
the provincial Departments of Industries. Co-ordination is necessary between the activities 
cf the different provinces but the Local Governments concerned should be able to secure 
this and there does not appear to be much room for an Imperial Director. An Imperial 
organisation is necessary for dealing with the wider questions of commerce and industry 
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iucluding commercial intelligence and problems of an All-India or international character 
The view taken by the Local Government as to the character of such an organisation and. 
the relation to be borne to it by the provincial Directors of Industries is explained in the 
note attached as Appendix IX. 

A point of great importance to an inland province is the possibility of conflict between 
the interests of the great ports — linked as they are with those of the chief railway systems — 
and the interests of the producers in distant land-locked provinces. Very powerful 
exporting and distributing interests are concentrated in the ports and it is possible that 
they would not be inclined to favour the development inland of such local industries as 
might tend to reduce imports. The tendency of the railways might be to use their 
influence in the same direction because any decrease in imports would accentuate th • 
difficulties under which they labour of filling their wagons for the return journey after 
conveying the raw produce of the inland provinces to the ports. 

Some authority may, therefore, be required to see that inland industries get fair play, 
but an Imperial Director is hardly required for this purpose. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Q. 64. — Appendix X gives an account of the efforts which have been made to found 
an institute of Chemical technology at Cawnpore. As matters developed it has become 
more evident how difficult it is to determine the scope and objects of an institution of this 
kind founded on a small scale. Local Governments can and should employ technical 
experts and might have technical colleges when industrial development has reached a 
stage in which men trained at such an institute would have fair prospects of getting 
employment. Imperial technical departments covering the same ground as provincial 
departments do not appear to be required. The organis.ition of scientific research and 
perhaps more especially of chemical research should, however, be under the Government 
of India as only in this way can unnecessary duplication be avoided and the large staff" 
required be engaged and controlled. The head of the department would advise the 
Imperial Government. Different branches of work could be centralised in different parts 
of the country and the oflScers of the Imperial department could be lent to Local Governments 
who would arrange suitable accommodation for them. When so lent they should be 
subordinate to the Director of Industries or to the Director of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture according to the branch of science concerned. A general scheme of scientific research 
should be developed for the whole of India and if several institutes are found to be necessary 
each could deal with a group of related subjects. Local Governments could, as noted above, 
employ technical experts and arrange laboratory accommodation for Imperial experts lent 
to them. They could also probably arrange for some kinds of industrial analysis for which 
no organisation exists in this province (though the Chemical Examiner to Government is 
nominally entitled to take up work of this kind) and might need small research laboratories, 
partly for dealing with small local problems and partly for sifting problems intended 
for reference to the Imperial Department of Research. Universities should have some means 
of keeping in touch with the work of technological institutes so as to be able to stimulate 
the best of their students to take up work of this kind and so aid in the future scientific 
development of industries in India. 

From some preliminary notes which have been sent to the Local Government it 
appears that in connection with these questions criticisms may be made on the present 
organisation of the Agricultural College at Cawnpore. This is, of course, primarily a 
matter to be dealt with by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, but I am desired 
to ask that if such criticisms are made the Local Government may be given an opportunity 
of stating its views on the subject. 

If suitable leave rules are framed for the scientific and technical experts of Government, 
it would probably be seldom necessary to make any further special arrangements for the 
study of conditions and methods in other countries. The Indian service leave rules which 
apply to a number of these officers are entirely unsuited to the conditions of their work. 
They might get six months’ leave to Europe every five years. 

• Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence. 

Q. 83. — As already noted Appendix IX gives the views of the Local Government on 
the organisation of the system of commercial intelligence, both as regards the Imperial and 
Provincial agencies required. 

Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

Q. 89. — The only definite proposal of this kind which has been recently under 
consideration has been one for compulsory hall-marking of gold and silver plate. The 
inquiries made showed that compulsory hall-marking would be impossible in this province 
and that even voluntary hall-marking would hardly be workable without setting up an 
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assay office. In other eases a system of certificates has been suggested either to be given 
by Government or by organising the trades themselves, but no definite proposals of this 
kind have as yet been worked out. 

Q. 102. — A syndicate has had a concession for some years for the development of Hydro-eleutrio 
hydro -electric power on a long stretch of the Jumna but nothing has yet been done owing surveys, 
to the difficulty of raising capital. The Public Works Department will submit a separate 
note on these subjects, but it may he said generally that very little has been done towards 
investigating the possibilities of hydro-electric power in this province and that further 
investigation is eminently desirable. 

Qs. 105 — 108. — In connection with the questions concerning the Forest department, I am Poce^i Uepartuient, 
desired to say that the working of the department is a matter of very vital concern to the 
Local Government and one on which it does not always see eye to eye with the officers of 
the department. The I^ca! Government would therefore be grateful for an opportunity to 
see the view which may be put forward and to express its opinion on them. 

General. 

Q. 112. — The chief complaints of this kind have been in connection with alcohol and 
with the use of the local saline deposits for extracting saltpetre and sajji matti. The 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture is familiar with the latter and as regards the 
former two notes by Mr. Gibb, the Excise Distillery Expert, have already been submitted to 
the Commission. The Director of Industries is also going into the question in connectioa 
with the perfume industry. 


APPENDIX I. 

Note giving a short history of, and the progress made by, industrial enterprises 
in the United Provinces which have been assisted by loans, guarantees or 
grants from Government. 

The cotton seed oil and cake industry. 

1. About the year 1901, the Director of Land Records and Agriculture of this Paragraph i 7 (o^ 
province suggested that machinery should be imported at Government expense for the preiimmary 
purpose of making practical trials in order to determine whether a profitable industry in tbe 

crushing of Indian cotton seed could not be established. It was, however, decided that as the 
adaptability of machinery of European manufacture for Indian cotton seed had not then been 
demonstrated, such trials would be attended with a certain amount of risk, and that before 
any expense was incurred in importing machinery, experiments should be undertaken in 
de-linting, hulling and pressing Indian cotton seed in England, consignments of the seed 
being sent for the purpose, and the trials watched and ultimately reported upon by an expert. 

But the conclusion arrived at by the Board of Scientific Advice in the year 1903 was that all 
practical trials in connection with the cotton seed oil industry should be left to private 
enterprise. 

2. About the same time, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce at Cawnpore were 
taking an especial interest in the question of the treatment of cotton seed, and a small 
consignment of the seed from this province was sent to America with the object of having it 
tested for the expression of oil, and to ascertain whether machinery could be devised for the 
effective de-linting of the seed, as the tenacity of the lint in Indian seed had been declared an 
insuperable obstacle to its use as a food for cattle. The results of the experiments which were 
conducted with the seed in America were considered so conclusively satisfactory that the 
Chamber urged upon Government the importation at State expense of a small experimental 
plant of the latest de.sign, to test the manufacture on a working scale and the prospects of 
establishing the industry on a paying basis. The decision of the Board of Scientific Advice 
that circumstances did not warrant any initiative being taken by the State in this direction 
was communicated to the Chamber, who, however, on more than one occasion subsequently 
renewed its representation, although there was no change in the attitude of Government with 
regard to this question. 

3. The cotton seec oil industry was considered by the Industrial Conference held at 
Naini Tal in August, 1907, and in paragraph 58 of their final resolutions, a copy of which was 
forwarded to the Government of India with this Government’s letter no. 785, dated the 7th 
September, 1907, the Conference stated that the commercial possibility of such an industry 
was an urgent question and suggested that Government should import an experimental plant 
yielding an outturn sufficient to test the capacity of the market. Tney also suggested that 
the experiments should be conducted at Cawnpore independently of any existing ginning 
mills and should be arranged for by the Chamber of Commerce. As regards those suggestions, 
the Government of India were informed in paragraph 23 of the letter of the 7th September, 

1907, referred to above, that the purchase of the plant involved action at once, and 
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that the Lieutenant-Governor had already made arrangements for the conduct of the- 
experiment by the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. An officer was deputed to confer 
with the Chamber as to the arrangements to be made for carrying out the experiment, and 
it was finally decided to place the undertaking in the hands of Messp. Begg, Sutherland and 
Company of Cawmpore, who were to conduct an experimental working and to provide the 
necessary scientific supervision to enable various processes of manufacture to be thoroughly 
investigated and tested on a practical scale. The terms of the arrangement with Messrs. 

Begg, Sutherland and Company were that Government would defray the cost of the plant 
laid down at the factory and its installation, as also the cost of all buildings, and would pay 
the firm a lump sum equivalent to an allowance of Es. 500 a month as remuneraion 
for supervision and scientific control during the experimental working, and further would 
render them every assistance in connection with the disposal of the manufactured products 
and specially in the marketing of the oil cake. Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company*^ 
were to provide a suitable site for the factory and accommodation for the raw material, 
scores and manufactured products, and generally to managb and conduct the business, and 
provide at their own expense the requisite scientific supervision including the use of labora- 
tories and the necessary apparatus and chemicals ; a proper system of accounts was also to ^ 

lx.- maintained, together with such technical and commercial records as the business ^ 

required. The firm was also to provide funds for the purchase of the necessary raw 
material and for general working expenses, the sale-proceeds of the manufactured products 
to be first applied towards the recoupment of such outlay, any deficit being made good by 
Government, and it was arranged that the working capital should be advanced by the Bank 
of Bengal, and that Government would make good every six months whatever overdraft 
there might be on the account and would bear any eventual loss on the undertaking. 

When the factory had been established the attention of the military authorities in the 
province was drawn to its products and they and the Director of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture were asked to arrange to test the feeding values of the cotton cake produced at the 
factory, and to consider the question of adopting the cake for feeding the cattle belonging 
to their departments. The factory was closed down in February, 1911, in view of the 
orders of the Secretary of State in paragraph 7 of his despatch no. 50 (Revenue), dated the 
29th July, 1910, prohibiting State interference in the way of pioneering new industries, 
and the buildings and machinery were put up to public auction. The total Government 
expenditure on the experiment amounted to Rs. 1,74,611 and the total loss to Government 
on the undertaking was Rs. 38,219. The conclusions arrived at by Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
and Company from the operations of the factory were that in normal seasons a crusher 
having a factory at Cawnpore could depend upon obtaining supplies of first quality seed at 
Re. 1-12-OtoRs. 2permaund; from such seed he should be able to obtain an extraction of 12i 
per cent, crude and 11 per cent, of refined oil, and should be able to calculate upon obtaining 
for his produce the following prices per maund at the factory excluding packing : — Rs. 12-8-0 
for crude oil, Rs. 15 for refined oil. Re. 1-8-0 for cake and Rs 2 for soap stock, that is, the 
residues from the process of refining the oil which formerly had to be thrown away; and his 
working expenses, inclusive of management charges, interest on capital at 6 per cent, and 
depreciation at 5 per cent, on machinery and 2| percent, on buildings should not exceed 
eight annas per maund of seed treated assuming an 11 months’ working of 26 days per 
month at 22 hours per day. To meet the case of seasons when either the price of cotton 
seed was abnormally high or the quality was unusually inferior owing to crop damage 
Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company considered that it might be advisable to instal a 
set of subsidiary presses and pumps of such a type as would enable other varieties of oil 
seed to be handled when the treatment of cotton seed did not offer a profitable return. On 
the whole therefore, although the experiment resulted in a financial loss, among the practical 
results obtained were the establishing of cotton seed oil in a sound position among the 
edible oils of the country; the value of the cake as food for cattle was also proved and it was 
adopted as a standard food for Government animals ; it was also demonstrated that, given 
normal prices for seed, the industry could be carried on as a profitable auxiliary to cotton- 
ginning and pressing, and many other important problems connected with the storage of 
seed and cake, etc, were solved. 

4, This factory was bought by the firm of Messrs. Hope Brothers of Cawnpore. 

One of the partners of this firm, a Mr. C. M. deSouza had been in charge of the 
factory from its very commencement and thoroughly understood the manufacture 
and marketing of cotton seed products. In this Government’s letter no. 1139, dated 
the 1st June, 1915, addressed to the Government of India in the Finance Department, it 
was represented that the energy and enthusiasm which Messrs. Hope Brothers had thrown 
into their ne^v enterprise had rapidly transformed a State experiment into a sound business 
concern, and that in considering the report of the committee appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor towards the end of the year 1914 to investigate the possibilities of aiding and 
expanding Indian ’ndustries owing to the conditions created by the War, it had come to 
the notice of Government that the firm , were not only doing well but were also 
contemplating the extension and renovation of their plant and machinery. The Director 
of .Industries of this province was accordingly order^ to visit Messrs. Hope Brothers and 
to report on their progress and the prospects of still further extending an industry which 
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was considered to oSer exceptional opportunities in the province. The Director of 
Industries reporbe I that by dint of altering and adding to the original plant a,nd taking 
advantage of past experience the firm had succeeded in establishing the business on a 
sound footing. At the same time it had become increasingly obvious that the Anglo- 

American style of press originally instilled by Government was nob the most suitable for 

the work, and that if full advautage was to be taken of the existing opening, cold-pressing 
machinery of a more modern type, such as the Premier press manufactured by Me^rs. 
Bose, Downs and Thomson of Hull, must be installed in place of the existing plant. Not 
only would this machinery altogether obviate the expenditure on press cloths, which 
amounted in 1914 to over three annas per mauad of seed treated and to from nine annas 
to Be. 1-8-0 per maund of oil obtained, but it would also at once bring within the reach of 
the industry the much higher profits obtainable from cold-pressing methods. Unfortunately, 
however, the establishment of their existing plant upon a paying b.xsis had depleted the 
firm’s resources, while the heavy fall in the prices of the commodities with which they 
dealt which took place at the outbreak of War had destroyed for the immediate future all 
prospects of their being able to accumulate the funds which they required, nor was there 
. any hope that a business which had strained its resources to the uttermost in^ emerging 

* from the eixpierimental stage CO lid at this time rais3 the required additional capital in the 

open market. 

The Government of India were, therefore, informed that in view of the fact that the 
firm had taken over an important pioneer venture which the Lo ;al Government had for 
reasons of higher policy been compelled to abandon, and had been successfully developing 
an industry of the highest potential importance to the province, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was prepared, subject to their approval, to make the firm an advance of the additional 
capital required from the provincial advance and loan account, and their sanction was 
asked to the grant of a loan of Bs, .37,500 at a 5 per ee.Tit. rate of interest on the following 
conditions : — 

(1) The security taken would be a separate first mortgage on the machinery to be 

purchased with the loan, and two approved names. A further mortgage 
would also bs taken on the existing buildings, machinery and plant which 
were valued in the firm’s balance sheet at Bs. 88,888, an estimate which the 
' Director of Industries did not consider excessive. 

(2) No capital would be repaid for the first five years and thereafter repayment 

would take place at the rate of Bs. 1,500 per annum. 

(3) The firm would accept and train pupils and apprentices recommended by the 

Local Government. 

It was added that the Lieutenant-Governor was confident that the enterprise in question 
was not only a sound business proposition, but also of the highest importance to a large 
section of the agricultural pipulation of the province, and he considered that there was 
no way in which Government could better stimulate that extension of the oil-pressing 
industry which was so imperatively required, than by giving financial assistance to a 
^ pioneer firm of proved business capacity whose record gave an assurance that such assistance 

would be employed to the best advantage. The grant of the loan was sanctioned by the 
Government of India on the first and third of the conditions suggested by the Local 
Government and on the further condition that the loan must be fully repaid with principal 
and interest within ten years from the date on which it was taken. These terms have 
been accepted by the firm, and as soon as the necessary deeds in connection with the 
loan, which are being prepared in consultation with the legal advisers of the Government, 
have been duly executed, the money will be paid over to the firm. 

The mere promise of Government support in this case has had the effect of attracting 
private capital to this enterprise and a group of capitalists have undertaken to provide 
further finance as needed, up to 6 lakhs of rupees, which will enable this concern (it is now 
the Premier Oil Mills Company, Limited) to greatly e.xtend its present works and build 
others. 


5. As subsidiary to the cases mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs the following 
further assistance has been given to this industry. In October last the provincial Board 
of Industries discussed a note on the possibilities of the oil-pressing industry in the 
province. The chief obstacle appeared to be the finding of suitable markets for the press 
cake, but it was ascertained that the Agricultural Department were doing all in their 
power to popularize the use of oil-cake, both for cattle-feeding and for manurial purposes, 
and the Board finally recommended that Government should allot a sum of Bs. 5,030 in 
order to enable the Agricultural Department to dispose of Mohwa oil cake to new users for 
experimental purposes at a nominal rate. An allotment of this amount was accordingly 
placed at the ^sposal of the department for the purpose mentioned in November last and 
as a result of the distributions made the oil mills find the present demand exceeding the 
supply. 
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The poultry iNDUfcTBy. 

6. During the years 1908 and 1909 the Local Government had an arrangement with 
the Rampur State for a joint poultry farm at Rampur, both Government and the Darbar 
contributing to the cost. The Government contribution was Rs. 6-, 700 and a sum of 
Rs. 10,664 was piovided by the State. With effect from the 1st January, 1910, however, 
it was decided to establish the experiment on a basis independent of the Rampur State, 
and to remove the farm to Haldwani where it would be carried on by Colonel Ward as 
partner with Government. 

The arrangement was to bo for a period of three years in the first instance. No 
definite deed of agreement was entered into between Government and Colonel Ward, but 
the position was that the latter held the land on which the farm stood on a long lease, 
while Government contributed a sum of Rs. 1,600 towards the initial outlay on the farm, 
and made a grant of Rs. oOO for working expenses from January to March, 1910, together 
with an annual contribution of Rs. 3,550 towards upkeep, receiving a half share in the 
profits and bearing half the loss. Colonel Ward was unwilling to continue the experiment 
after the expiry of the period of three years originally agreed upon, and the farm was finally 
closed in March 1913 upon Colonel Ward’s departure for England, the land and buildings 
being purchased from Colonel Ward by the Tarai and Bhabar Government Estates on 
behalf of Government for a sum of Rs. 15,000, and the poultry sold oS and distributed in 
such ways as were likely to lead to the greatest permanent advantage to the province. 
Much success cannot be claimed for this experiment, which, however, was not undertaken 
as a commercial enterprise, but with the object of assisting poultry breeding in the 
province by maintaining a stock of the most suitable breeds of fowls which could be made 
available to the public, and part of the expenditure was devoted to ascertaining the 
breeds most likely to succeed. The selection of Haldwani as a site for the farm w'as also 
unfortunate as large numbers of the birds appear to have died from disease. 

7. In October, 1914, a scheme was received from Mr. A. E. Slater of the American 
Presbyterian Mission for the establishment by the mission of a poultry farm on business 
lines at Etah. The objects were to promote and encourage the poultry industry 
amongst the large Christian population of the district by the distribution of stock 
and eggs and the development of a hardy cross-bred fowl, to inaugurate at a later date 
a co-operative association for the collection and disposal of produce, and to supply the 
public with utility birds of such breeds as were adapted to the province. The initial outlay 
was estimated at Rs. 7,000 and the annual upkeep at Rs. 2,070, and Mr. Slater asked that 
Government would sanction a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3,500 towards the initial cost and 
also make a fixed maintenance grant of Rs. 1,200 per annum for a period of five years. The 
scheme was approved by Government and a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3,500 with an annual 
recurring grant of Rs. oOO was sanctioned in February, 1915, and six months later 
further non-recurring grant of Rs. 200 was given to coipiplete the wire fencing at the farm’ 
A very considerable measure of success has been attained at this poultry farm. Mr. Slater 
is an expert in poultry-rearing, and being at the head of a missionany establishment in the 
district, he can control the operations of a number of small breeders. His primary object 
is in fact to provide a means of livelihood for the Christian converts. By introducing cross- 
bred fowls he has been able to increase the size of the village eggs and to obtain a good 
market for them among Europeans. This year he secured the contract for supplying the 
Agra hotels with fowls and eggs, and also made a profitable arrangement for supplying the- 
Simla trade during the past summer; and he hopes to extend operations next year to Delhi. 
He is obtaining good prices for the produce and is believed to be succeeding in establishing 
a sound commercial business which should prove of considerable advantage both to the 
consumer and to the fowl-keeper, his operations having already extended to over forty-five 
villages. Further, a very considerable interest is now being taken in poultry-breeding in. 
this province, numbers of enquiries constantly being received by the Agricultural Depart - 
ncent on subjects connected with the care and breeding of poultiy, and as there is no expert 
on he subject attached to the department, and its officers are unable to give the required 
information and advice, Mr. Slater has kindly undertaken to reply to much of this corres- 
pondence. 


MaNOF.VCTURE of BICHEOM-iTE OF POTASH. 

8. Towards the end of the year 1914 the question of the local manufacture of the 
chief chemicals used in the mills of the province was taken up. Bichromate of potash is a 
chemical of vital importance to khaki dyeing, tanning, glass-making and a number of other 
industries, and owing to prohibition of the export of chrome from Great Britain on account 
of the war great difficulty was experienced by a large number of manufacturers, especially 
those engaged upon large contracts for khaki cloth for Government, for want of this 
chemical. Messrs. D. Waldie and Company of Cawnpore accordingly undertook the experi- 
mental manufacture of bichromate from chrome ore obtained from Quetta, and satisfied 
themselves that so far as laboratory experiments went the manufacture of this chemical on a 
profitable basis was feasible, but in attempting to manufacture on a commercial scale they 
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failed, chiefly because the manager could, not give the continuous supervision wOicii was 
needed, while though they built more than one furnace specially for the purposes of the 
experiment, none proved efficient enough, and they ceased their experiments. In October 
1915, however, it was reported to Government that the firm were prepared to renew their 
experiments in the manufacture of bichromate on a commercial scale and were engaging a 
qualified assistant specially to attend to this experimental branch of their business ; they 
were willing to take the risk of being able to sell the product at a profit, but, as a set-off 
against the losses they had already experienced and to help them through the initial stages 
they asked for a Government grant of Rs. 200 a month towards the cost of the special 
assistant for a period of ten months, by which time they estimated that the experimental 
production should be fully established. A Government grant of Rs. 200 a month for a period 
of ten months was accordingly sanctioned with efifeeb from the 1st December 1915 on the 
condition that the firm satisfied the provincial Director of Industries from time to time that 
experimental manufacture was actually in progress. The firm have engaged an assistant 
chemist and have constructed a special reverberatory furnace which is now running night 
and day, and have another under construction. One of the principal difficulties, as 
previously mentioned, has been the construction of a suitable furnace, and they bave’also 
^ had some trouble in securing good furnace coal, having tried various qualities in order to find 
the most suitable, but they are now satisfied with their furnace results and excellent 
progress has been made. The experimental work is now complete in so far as it has 
achieved its object of showing that the firm can manufacture the bichromate on a commer- 
cial scale at a reasonable rate. They have secured a good yield on the raw materials used 
but their manufacture costs, exclusive of the costs of raw material, are still high ; the 
reduction of these costs is a matter of time and experiment, and they consider that the ^ rate 
of output can be greatly improved as the staff and labour employed gain in experience 
Meanwhile they have already commenced supplying to users in the United Provinces at a 
price less than half that commanded by imported bichrome at present. 

The indigo industry. 

9. During the revenue year 1914-15 certain advances were given out for the revival 
of indigo cultivation, among which were (1) a sum of Rs. 5,000 to Mr. W. C Maegregor 
manager of the AmetM Raj in the Sultanpur district, and (2) a sum of Rs. 5,300 to Munshi 
Ali Sajjad. In April last Mr. Maegregor reported that in June and July of the previous 
year he had put 500 bighas under indigo which gave a very good crop and a cuttino- in 
October from which 15 maunds of iadigo were manufactured ; this was an extra return from 
the land and the crop was still in the ground and would be re.id7 for manufacture in July 
1916. In addition to this he had arranged for a further cultivation of about 1,000 bighi’ 
and was quite satisfied that the Government loan had enabled him to achieve good result 

The result of Munshi Ali Sajjad’s year’s working would also appear to have been 
satisfactory. The area sown was 332 acres, which gave an outturn of 30 maunds of indigo 
The iadigo has not yet been sold, but it is expected that some Rs. 15,000 at Rs. 500 per 
maund will be realized as offers of Rs, 490 have already been made. ' " 

The hand-loom industry. 

10. In July, 1908, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies referred the question of the 

grant of loans by Government to two co-operative societies of hand-loom weavers which had 
been formed in the towns of Sandila in the Hardoi district and Tanda in the Fyzabad 
district. The immediate objects of these societies were the establishment of a co-operative 
store for the sale of yarn, and the grant of loans to weavers for the purchase of yarn and 

improved looms and their accessories ; it was also proposed eventually to take orders for 
cloth and to accept cloth made by the members of the society on commission sale The 
societies were constituted on a share-capital basis. Each member was to take one share of 
Rs, 10 for each loom owned by him, and the amount could be paid up at once or by 

monthly instalments of four annas. Profits were to be disposed of as follows: 25 per cent 

to reserve, the remainder to be applied first to pay a fixed dividend of 10 per cent, on a 
paid-up capital ; and, secondly, a dividend of 10 per cent, on purchases, any balance being 
added to the reserve for the time being. It was stated that in Tanda a strong committee 
of the weavers had been formed and most of the prominent Julahas had joined the society ; 
139 shares had been disposed of. In Sandila the arrangements were in the hands of a rail 
of the town, M. Kabul Ahmad, who had great influence among the weavers and had formed 
a committee of them to help him; 107 shares had been sold. Many of the Tanda weavers 
were in good circumstances and it was expected that the value of about 100 shares would be 
paid up at once, so that the society would have some Rs. 1,000 with which to start work; 
The Sandila weavers, on the other hand, were poor and would nearly all of them pay up the 
valu 3 of their shares by instalments. It was calculated that each society would require 
about Rs. 5,000 to enable it to start work on a scale sufficient to arouse public interest and 
so secure success, and it was suggested that Government should advance this amount. 
The Registrar considered that the rule prevailing in the case of rural societies that the 
advance should be only equal to the amount of capital actually subscribed by the members 
of a society unduly hampered poor societies if strictly adopted, and would not meet 
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the case of the Saadila and Tanda societies. It seemed to him sufficient qualification for 
a Government grant if the society to whom it was given consists of persons who had 
become convinced of the benefits of co-operation and were prepared to make some sacrifice 
on their own part. These conditions were present in the case of the two societies 
mentioned, and there was every reason to hope that good use would be made of the grant. 
One of the chief functions of the societies would be to popularize improved hand-looms and 
appliances and their establishment should have a good effect in widening the views of the 
weaving class and rendering them more ready to adapt themselves to new conditions. The 
Begistrar therefore proposed that Rs. 5,000 should be lent to each of these societies, the 
rate of interest to be 5 per cent, per annum and the principal to be repayable in each case 
after a lapse of three years by ten annual instalments of Rs. 500. The proposals, which 
were referred to the Government of India with the recommendation that the loans should 
be given as an experiment, were sent on to the Secretary of State for orders. In his 
despatch no. 59 (Revenue), dated the 28th May, 1909, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
proposals purely as an experimental measure. He suggested, however, that in the case of 
the Saudila society, in view of the small contributions which it was proposed to require 
from the members the Government loan should be limited for the time being to Rs. 3,000, 
and that its increase beyond that amount to Rs. 5,099 as a maximum should be contingent 
on the subscribers having paid up instalments due from them. In intimating this sanction 
the Government of India asked that the progress of the two societies in question should be 
specially noticed in the annual report on the working of the co-operative cre.iit societies in 
this province. 

In December, 1909, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies reported that a society on 
the lines originally proposed was inaugurated on the 17th September, 1909, in Sandila 
with the Rs. 3,000 advanced by Government and a sum of Rs. 2,500 deposits, received 
through the Registrar, from private persons; a loan department was opened and also a 
store for the supply of yarn. Some difficulty was experienced at first in inducing the 
weavers to come forward, but this was surmounted by the help of M. Kabul Ahmad, owing 
to whose business capacity and energy the yarn store made a very good start (the sales for 
November amounted to over Rs. 1,900), members being enthusiastic at the result achieved 
in delivering them from dependence on th.& mahajan iov their supplies. There was thus 
every prospect of ultimate success. In Tanda, however, the difficulties encountered were much 
greater. A considerable number of the rich Jtdahas in the town were themselves dealers 
in yarn and employers of hired labour on their looms, and profited, or imagined they did so, 
from the state of poverty and dependence in which the poorer Julahas were subme ged. 
When the scheme was first started many of these expressed a wish to join the society, but 
probably they did not understand the full scope of the scheme, or if they did, they intended 
while openly supporting it, to prevent its success being ever such as to compete seriously 
with themselves. It was therefore held, after consultation with the district authorities, 
that the proposed scheme of a large society for the sale of yarn and granting of loans would 
have little prospect of success. The richer Julahas, even if induced to come in, would not 
really work in the interests of the society, while if they were excluded the depressed classes 
would not have the enterprise or capacity to manage it themselves in face of the opposition 
and competition which would be encountered. It was accordingly decided to attack the 
problem from a different side and to attempt to form small credit societies among the 
poorer weavers of the different quarters of the town. Such small societies — so small that 
they could be efficiently managed by the members themselves— had been highly successful 
among weavers and aritzans in other towns, and there seemed no reason why they should 
not be equally successful in Tanda. It was proposed to fix the value of the shares at Rs. 9 
each, payable by instalments of one or two annas monthly, so that no onj need be precluded 
from joining on account of poverty. By means of these small societies it wms hoped to improve 
the economic condition ot the poorer weavers and to teach them the advantages of co- 
operation. In course of time they would possibly advance a step further and combine to 
form their owm central bank and to start a store for the supply of yarn. Meanwhile it 
was proposed that with the advance sanctioned by the Secretary of State the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies should himself perform the function of a central bank, distribute 
the money to the small societies, and control the use they made of it. He therefore asked 
for permission to proceed in Tanda on the above lines, and suggested that since there 
would be, as in the case of Sandila, no share capital paid up at the initiation of the society, 
the amount of the advance for Tanda should be restricted to Rs. 3,000. Th^e proposals 
were sanctioned by the Local Government. 

The annual reports of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies show the progress made 
by these societies. In the report for 1910-1 1 it was stated that, in addition to the 
Government advance of Rs. 3,000 at 5 per cent., the Sandila society had obtained more 
capital by deposits at 7 per cent. There were 129 members who subscribed monthly 
instalments towards shares at the rate of four annas per loom and the amount of share 
capital held by them was Rs. 550. Admissions had been most carefully made and loans 
cautiously advanced, and the result was that though over Rs. 5,000 was outstanding in 
loans none of it was in arrears. The yarn store had become a most popular institution 
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Sales during the year amounted to Rs. 36,233. The society was worked by a committee 
of the weavers themselves, but M. Ka' ul Ahmad was always at hand to give thorn the 
benefit of his valuable advice. The net profit of the loan department for the year was 
Rs 421 and that of the yarn store Rs. 97. In order to encourage others to join the 
society and the members to make all their purchases at the store it was decided to take a 
few rupees from the profits of the loan department and to declare a dividend of two pies in 
the rupee on the purchases of members. In Tanda 17 small muhallawar societies were 
formed with 385 members and a capital of over Rs 6,000; they worked perfectly during the 
year and the establishment of a central bank facilitated the extension of the system. Loans 
wore advanced for the purchase of yarn and the payment of old debts, but the main feature of 
the business was the giving of advances on the pledge of pieces of cloth at three-fourths of 
their price. 

In 1911- 12 it was repoited that the Sandila society was in a flourishing condition ; 
there were 154 members and nearly Rs. 46,000 worth ol yarn was sold. The total profits 
of the year amounted to Rs. 552 and a bonus of two pies per rupee was paid on the 
purchases of members. The benefits of the society were much appreciated by the weavers. 
The Tanda societies were also in a flourishing condition, the number of societies having 
risen to 2) with 541 members. Tlie capital had increased and while loans were 
advanced for all necessary objects the bulk of it was devote 1 to the purchase of yarn and 
the trade in cloth; 19 members also purchased and worked Serampur looms. 

In 1912-13 is was reported that the yarn store at Sandila was in a sound position and 
had proved a success. The sale ol yarn during the year exceeded Rs. 55,000, the number 
of m..mbers rose to 209, and the society distributed a bonus of two pies per rupee on sales 
besides a small dividend. The Tanda societies were not specifically mentioned. In 
1913 14 it was reported that the Sandila society and yarn store continued to flourish, 
profits being higher than in the previous year The society had nearly 300 members and 
the question of splitting it up into smaller and more easily managed units was under 
consideration. There was also a school for the training of pupils in the use of improved 
hand-looms and fly-shuttle looms were being gradually, though slowly, adopted by the Sandila 
weavers. The Tanda societies were placed on a sounder basis during the year and enquiries 
were being made with a view to secure better co-ordination between these societies and the 
local weaving school. 

In 1914-15 it was reported that the year had been a very trying one for the weaving 
handicraft owing to the effects of the war, but that on the whole the Sandila business was 
satisfactory. The Tanda societies were not specifically mentioned. 

The sugak industry. 

11, On the 7 tn February, 1912, the Lieutenant-Governor held a sugar conference at 
Lucknow to consider the improvement of the sugar industry in the province. As a result 
of the conference the Local Government issued a resolution showing the action desirable, not 
only to arrest the decline in and facilitate the expansion of the area under sugarcane, but 
also to encourage the propagation of the most valuable kinds of cane, and the extension of 
the crop in regions where at present it was little grown. The Government of India 
recognized that more than half the cane produced in India was grown in the United 
Provinces, and as the sugar industry was more vital to this province than to any other, they 
recommended to the Secretary of State the appointment of an expert sugar engineer for 
three seasons in order to make special enquiries into the agricultural and chemical aspects 
of the industry, and to work under the Government of this province with a view to improving 
indigenous methods with small plant. Mr. Hulme was accordingly appointed as sugar 
engineer and was available for consultation by persons engaged in the sugar industry. 
His services proved of such great value that it became necessary to ask the Government of 
Indiaffor an extension of his period of employment for another two seasons and a still further 
extension has just been sanctioned. In this Government’s letter no. 43-C., dated the 25th 
March, 1912, the Government of India were addressed with regard to a Government grant 
of Rs. 30,000 towards a sugar factory owned by Raja Rai Lalta Prasad Bahadur in Pilibhit. 
It was explained that the factory was in its third year of working, and that its operations 
were being watched with keen interest throughout Rohilkhandas the first central factory in 
the province instituted and managed by Indian enterprise. The success of the factory 
would have a very material effect in hastening the development of sugar production in the 
province, while its failure would confirm the idea then prevalent that a sugar factory working 
with cane was too complicated to be managed with any hope of success by an Indian firm. 
The Raja had incurred considerable loss during the previous two years owing to the failure 
of his machinery to give the outturn anticipated and owing to breakdowns at critical periods 
of working; he had also been handicapped by the incompetence of his engineering sfaflf. 
The chief cause of his ill-success was, however, not so much the inefficiency of his employes 
as the initial mistakes made in the installation of his machinery. A properly iustalled 
factory would employ only a small number of men, but the Raja’s machinery was so badly 
put together that many of the operations had to be done by hand, with the result thathia 
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labour bill was very heavy. Mr. Hulme after visiting the factory reported that re-arrange- 
nieuts and re-piacemeuts of machinery were indispensible if the factory was to be put into 
efficient working order, and he estimated the cost involved at E,s. 60,000. Although the 
Raja’s enterprise had not so far been a commercial success it had proved entremely 
instructive, as it had been at one time stated that the main difficulties of a central factory 
would 1 e found in the supply of cane while in the present case no such difficulty had in 
fact been experienced. All the cane needed to work the factory was brought in by the 
tenants of the Raja’s own estate; ind.:ed the factory was overwhelmed with cane and the 
difficulty was to work it off. 

The cultivators appeared extremely pleased at being relieved from the labour of 
making gur at a time when their oxen were required for preparing the ground for sugar- 
cane, and above all at being freed from the Khandsari and his methods. This experience, 
which the Lieutenant-Governor regarded as of the utmost value, coincided with that of 
planters in the east of the province, and there appeared to be no doubt that given a fair price, 
cultivators generally would eventually grow as much sugarcane as a factory could handle 
where%mr a factory was started. This would, subject of course to a certain bmit, mean an * 

increase in cultivation proportionate to the extension of sugar factories. It, therefore appear ^ 

desirable to the Lieutenant-Governor, both from the point of view of sugar cultivation and as 
an object lesson to other sugar manufacturers, that this factory should receive assistance from 
Government, provided only that Government did not associate itself with the factory as a 
commercial venture, and that public interests could be shown to be directly served by such 
assistance. His Honour accordingly recommended that support should be given in the form 
of a grant of Rs. 30,000 on these two grounds, and also on the conditions first that it could 
and would be used in place of an official demonstration factory and second, that Government 
should obtain and would be given facilities for using it as a training ground for sugar 
engineers and boilers. Apprentices would be sent to the factory from the technical schcols 
to le.trn sugar working and thus provide a supply of trained men re .dy to work in new 
factories as they sprang up. 

This would be a great step forward, as the lack of men with experience of sugar 
machinery constituted one of the most difficult features of the existing situation. A 
demonstration factory, combined with an institution for training sugar engineers and' 
boilers would, if initiated by Government, involve a very considerable outlay, and the f 

Lieutenant-Governor considered that the opportunity then presenting itself for securing 
those advantages without such outlay should not be missed, more especially as those 
advantages would be accompanied, in the probable event of the factory proving a commercial 
success, by a general stimulus to the industry in the province. 

The proposed grant was sanctioned by the Government of India in April 1912. 

The grant was made on the condition that firm expended a larger sum in introduffng the 
requisite machinery into their factory. The new machinery was installed in 1913 and 
since then the factory has had three successful years and may now be regarded as an 
assured success. As a result of the prosperous season of 1914-15 the firm devoted the sum 
of £ 5,000 from the profits of the year to the purchase of additional machinery, and this 
year owing to the high price of sugar the factory has had another very satisfactory season. 

The sugar turned out .sells at the same price as Khandsari sugar and is taken by orthodox 
Hindus. The prices realized this year for their first sugar have been as high as fo. 17 per 
maund an d the molasses have been selling unusually well. The staff being at present entirely 
Indian, the expenses of working are low and the machinery, much of which has been 
carefully selectcil by Mr. Hulme, is in first class order, and a good extraction is obtained. 

Under these circumstances there can be no question of the success of the enterprise but as 
it is privately owned and no dividends are declared, figures as to profits realized cannot be 
given. It is, however, now established that given a certain amount of initial advice and 
expert supervision, a central factory can be successfully run by Indians, and although no 
new factory has been started a certain number of projects have been mooted, some of which, 
will very possibly materialize. 

Two young men who desired a training in sugar engineering have been sent to the 
factory this year, and one of them applied on the ground that he wished to open a factory in 
another part of the province. 

12, In this Government’s letter no. 1661, dated the 23rd August, 1912, the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture were addressed with regard 
to the grant of a loan under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884, towards the establishment 
of a central sugar factory in the Gorakhpur district. It was explained that Messrs. 

J. Macdonald, G. R. Macdonald ami Farquhar Maekinnon, the proprietors of the Babhnauli 
indigo concern situated in pargana Sidhua Jobna in the Gorakhpur district, had approached 
Government with a request for a loan ofRs.5 lakhs on the security of the estate to enable them 
to start a central sugar factory. The Lieutenant-Governor had had occasion to observe with 
some misgiving the effects of the extending imports of sugar on the agriculture of those- 
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tracts of the province where the production of sugar or gur was an importanc factor in 
rural economy. A decline in the area under cane must seriously affect the general 
prosperity of such tracts, and there was reason to believe that such a decline was threatened 
in the eastern districts of the province. The situation was at that time pirticularly 
acute in Gorakhpur since the shrinking of the area under cane was in that district to 
coincide with the stoppage of poppy cultivation. This tract was peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of sugarcane, and gur was produced so cheaply that the gur working factories 
of the province, including Rosa, drew their raw material from Gorakhpur or Behar. In 
the year 1912 the price of gur fell so low that it hardly paid to crush the cane and much 
was left standing. In the eastern districts the cultivator had not the Punjab gur market 
to fall back on, and with poppy going or gone and gur almost unsaleable his prospects of 
paying his rent at existing rates was most precarious. Cane was, however, quite able to 
replace the poppy, provided it could find a local market in central factories. Without 
some such development a severe set-back to cane cu’tivatim seemed inevitable, and it was 
difficult to see how rents could stand. To encourage the growth of such central factories 
one striking success was required to secure every prospect of capital flowing in for similar 
enterprises. Tiif^ proposal pa' forward l.y Messrs. Macdonald and Mackinnon therefore 
appeared to the Lieutenant-Governor both opportune and deserving of support. The 
Babhnauli concern was situated in the east of the Gorakhpur district some 17 miles from 
Kasia. A new railway line was under construction and would pass within a mile of the 
proposed central factory. The factory had excellent farm buildings and a fine stock of 
cattle and was well equipped with agricultural machinery. It lay in the hhit tract which 
is remarkable for its retention of moisture, irrigation was rarely required, and in any case 
a safe supply of water existed for emergencies while the soil was rich in lime constituents, 
so that the two chief requisites for cane cultivation were already available The poten- 
tialities of the estate had been exhaustively examined by the sugar engineer and the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, and the former officer reported that the estate was eminently adapted 
to supply a factory of the size proposed, i.e., one which could turn out 3,000 tons of sugar in 
100 days, and that the land available for cane cultivation was of high productive value and 
more than sufficient in extent to produce the required quantity after allowing for rotation 
crops and fallowing. With these conclusions the local authorities were in full agreement 
and they considered that a sugar factory at Babhnauli would start with exceptionally good 
chances of success. The organization of the cane supply, which had proved a stumbling- 
block in the Behar factories, would here present no difficulty. The estate was managed 
by European pla,nters who could put down good canes with the best cultivation and supply 
their tenants with good seed. Cane would reach the factory at the proper stage of 
ripeness and the usual losses by inversion would thus be eliminated. The indigo business 
had brought the management into close relations with the neighbouring tenants and 
arrangements could thus be made to secure the cutting of cane at the proper date and for 
growing canes with the early or late ripening habit. Further, owing to the local cheap- 
ness of cane no other part of the province offered an equal chance of success. The pro- 
prietors of the concern originally estimated the cost of erecting the factory with the 
most modern machinery at Rs. 5 lakhs and asked for a loan of that amount. The sugar 
expert, however, estimated the cost at approximately Rs. lakhs, in addition to Rs. 2J 
lakhs for working capital and Rs. 20,000 for pumping machinery. In view of this estimate 
the proprietors asked for an immediate loan of Rs. 5 lakhs with a possible further advance 
of Rs. lakhs, at 5 per cent, interest. Subsequently, however, they asked definitely for 
a loan of Rs. 7 lakhs. The property which they proposed to hypothecate to this loan had 
been carefully valued by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture and by the district 
authorities ; and the Board of Revenue agreed with the local officers that at a safe com- 
putation the property, excluding land held on occupancy tenures and on lease, which was 
nominally non-transferable, could be valued at Rs. 10| lakhs. The sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India was accordingly asked to the grant of a loan of Rs. 7 lakhs under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884, to the proprietors of the Babhnauli indigo concern for 
the purpose of starting a sugar factory in the Gorakhpur district, interest being ,t the 
reduced rate of 5 per cent, and the loan repayable by equal yearly instalments spread over 
20 years and beginning two years after the grant of the loan. The Government of India 
sanctioned the loan, but considered that it was doubtful whether the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act was intended for loans of this nature, and directed that the loan should be cashed 
under the head of Miscellaneous and be made irom the provincial loan account. They 
also suggested that the loan should be subject to conditions for assistance in demonstration 
and training in improved methods of manufacture such as had been accepted in the case 
of the Pilibhit Sugar Factory mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Meanwhile the pro- 
prietors of the concern had formed themselves into a company incorporated in England 
under the name of the United Provinces Sugar Company, Limited. 

Their first workiqg season was a short one, as they were unable to get up their heavy 
machinery owing to breaks in the railway lines. Their second season (1914-15) should 
have been a much better one, but they had various difficulties to contend with ; the 
machinery was designed by an expert sugar-maker with Java experience and was 
not altogether suited foi working the canes of this province, and extraction was not so 
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high as might reasonably be expected. Last year, however, the factory worked without a 
hitch. New plant had been put down, and a Mr. MacGlashan, who had had wide experience 
of sugar manufacture in India, had been appointed manager, the rusult of the change in 
management being most satisfactory The first two seasons the company had Chinese 
pan-boilers, but last season they worked entirely with Indian pan-hoileis. They had made 
a sugar of good class which was selling well. It had the colour and size of grain of the 
sugar made in Indian refineries and Indians liked it. Unfortunately, however, the whole 
of the area from which cane was procured suSered severely from last year’s floods and 
the factory experienced a shortage of cane. The company are now endeavouring to place 
the business on a strictly commercial basis, and are taking s'.eps to transfer themselves 
from England to India, as this u ill save them a large sum in home charges ; while with 
the directors in India changes can be authorized at once without reference to England and 
the accounts be audited quickly in this country. Given one good year, which they have 
never had yet, the compan}' should in fact achieve very marked success now that the initial 
difficulties have been overcome. 


The silk industry. 

13. In November 1910 the Director of Land Records and Agriculture was asked 
to investigate the feasibility of silk worm-rearing with a view to establishing the produc- 
tion of silk in the province upon a commercial basis. The Director reported that, after 
examining the possibilities of eri and mub'erry silk, he considered the rearing of eri silk 
worms to be more suitable to village conditions, though it could not be developed as a 
cottage industry owing to the necessity for giving the worms a house to themselves. At 
the time of this report Munshi Akhtar Muhammad Khan, Deputy Collector, Shahjahanpur, 
was engaged in experimenting with the rearing of eri silk worms, and it was decided to 
recommend the placing of this officer on special duty for the purpose of ascertaining the 
commercia 1 prospects of sericul ture in the province, and he was asked to submit detailed 
proposals. On receipt of these the Government of India were addressed, with the request 
that the deputation recommended be sanctioned. On the 5th May, 1911, the Local Govern- 
ment authorized the carrying out of the scheme which had been forwarded for the 
establishment of a model sericultural farm at Shahjahanpur, and it was agreed that the business 
side should be managed by the deputy collector as a private venture for his own profit or 
loss. An establishment of two clerks and two peons was provided with effect from the 1st 
May, 1911, and the experiment was sanctioned for a period of two years, which was sub- 
sequently extended by one year, as it was evident that the experimental work had not 
continued long enough to allow of definite conclusions being arrived at. A report on the 
work which had been done at the farm^was received in July, 1913, and as it appeared that 
there was a possibility of ultimate success Government sanctioned the continuance of the 
experiment for another year to the 30th April, 1915, on the understanding that the industry 
should be placed on such a fooling that it could continue to exist when the special officer’s 
services were withdrawn. It was finally decided to continue the experiment up to the end 
of a period of five years and the experimental farm was closed down on the 30th April, 
1916. It cannot be said that the experiments proved a commercial success. The total 
quantity of eri cocoons likely to be available during the year 1915 was estimated at 70 
maunds only, while the total quantity produced by cultivators in the province and pur- 
chased by the farm during the three years ending the 31st March, 1914, was less than nine 
maunds. A market has not been found either for the cocoons or for the cloth. The largest 
silk mills in India decline to have anything to do with eri silk cocoons, because they 
contain portions of the chrysalides, and the Benares silk weavers likewise decline to take 
up this bilk. The spinning of eri silk presents special features owing to the fact that the 
filament is not laid by the worm in one continuous length, but in a number of short lengths 
of a few' yards only, so that it cannot be thrown or reeled as with mulberry or other silks 
and has to be treated as silk waste. It does not lend itself satisfactorily to hand-spinning 
owing to the difficulty of keeping the yarn even. It has also been found impracticable to 
acclimatize the worms to the plains so that the supply of seed would have to be renewed 
yearly from outside the province, thus making it very difficult to introduce eri silk culture 
as a village industry, apart from the fact that the price hitherto obtainable for the silk 
cloth has been such that it would not pay the cultivator to take up the production of the 
cocoons. 

The central emporium at Cawnpobe. 

14. On the 1st October, 1915, a central emporium or d6p6t was opened at Cawnpore 
for the display and sale of the smaller manufactures of the villages and towns of the 
province, particularly artware and such small wares as brass, embroidery, woodwork, 
pottery, printed cloths, mats, cutlery, etc. The emporium is being managed by a business 
firm and the operations are conducted under the supervision of the Director of Industries. 
The intention is that it should be a focus for the many small industries of the province, 
and aim at the maintenance of a proper and uniform standard of work and the regulariza- 
tion of supply and demand. It is also hoped that it will be a means of reachino- wider 
markets in Europe, America and elsewhere. Sums of Rs. 10,000 were allotted last year 
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and this year for the management of the business, including the compilation of illustra- 
ted price list and a considerable amount of advertising, while a recoverable advance of 
Es. 5,000 was also made for the collection and purchase of reliable specimens and stock. 
The emporium has made an excellent start and has already been of considerable help to 
many of the minor industries. It was anticipated that several months would elapse before 
the representation of such industries might be regarded as comparatively complete, but 
with the assistance of more than 100 Indian gentlemen who are working as Honorary 
Trade Correspondents in the various districts, that stage has now been practically reached. 
An illustrated art catalogue has just been published and an effort will be made to secure 
wider markeis. While the collection of representative goods from all parts of the province 
has been proceeding, the emporium has been opened to the public and the local sales have 
exceeded expectations. The interest taken by the public of Cawnpore and by visitors 
has been remarkable, and the fact that all the goods are warranted to be of standard 
quality and are marked with fixed prices has proved a considerable attraction. The results 
achieved are most promising and there is reasonable ground to believe that in the near 
future the goods represented in the emporium will begin to move out to new fields. 
Orders have already been filled for sample consignments to London and South Africa and 
a profit of some Ks. 700 was made for the period ending the 31st March, 1916. 

The glass industby. 

15. In their Eevenue and Agriculture department, letter no. 1463/87 — 2, dated the 
21st December, 1915, the Government of India sanctioned the grant to the new Firozabad 
Bangle-makers’ Society of a loan of Rs. 2,000 from Government on condition that the 
remainder of the capital required, viz. Rs. 3,000, was raised from a district or centra) co- 
operative bank or by private philanthropic effort. Th'e primary object of this society is 
to enable the local shiahgara to avail themselves of the present unique opportunity for 
capturing the import trade in bangles, which amounted last year to £483,555 worth from 
Austria alone, and when the Hon’ble Raja Kushalpal Singh, Chairman of the Municipal 
Board of Firozabad, through whom the society is being supervised, was informed of the 
Government of India’s orders, he intimated bis willingness to guarantee the loan of the 
balance to the society from a“ district or central bank and orders were issued for the pay- 
ment of the Government loan. 

16. The Local Government has also been in correspondence with the Government 
of India regarding the grant of a loan of Rs. 20,000 on easy terms to a Mr. Ishwar Das 
Varshnei to assist him in establishing a glass working factory at Bijhoi in the Moradabad 
district. Mr. Varshnei has had considerable experience of this industry, having been lessee 
of the Talagaon Glass Works for seven years, while he has more recently taken over the 
Upper India Glass Works at Ambala, The Government of India have made certain 
enquiries about this proposal, which were considered at the last meeting of the Board of 
Industries of this province, held on the 14th September, 1916, and the Government of 
India will be further addressed. 


APPENDIX I (a). 

Supplementary note on assistance to industries. 

1, Mb. Eustomjee of Cawnpore reported that he was desirous of investing Rs. 15,000 
to Rs. 20,000 in the establishment of a factory for making paints and varnishes, which 
would, he pointed out, be a new development for these provinces, and asked Government 
to help him with a grant or subsidy of Rs. 5,000. The application was placed before the 
Board of Industries, who recommended that Government should guarantee a profit ol 
8 per cent, per annum for the first three years upon the capital invested, subject to a total 
guarantee of Rs. 5,000. The Director of Industries was then asked what particular 
qualifications or experience Mr. Rustomjee had for running a factory of this type and 
whether he could give any estimate as to his prospects of commercial success ; also whether 
it was a fact that he could put Rs. 15,000 or Rs. 20,000 into the business. The applicant 
has since asked the Director of Industries to suspend his application as he with others is 
now engaged in a larger scheme for which it is not anticipated any financial aid from 
Government will be sought, although it is probable that they will ask for technical 
assistance. 

2. The Director of the Gorakhpur Training Factory, Limited, applied to Government 
for a loan of Es. 7,500 at a reasonable rate of interest. The balance sheet of this company 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1915, showed that the total loss on the year’s trading 
was Rs. 5,044. The company appear to have done scarcely any work during that year 
owing to want of working capital. If the shareholders would meet the calls on their 
shares this difficulty might be overcome, but they lack the confidence to do so. The factory 
is, however, said to be well equipped and the manager is reasonably qualified, while the 
Directors believe that a measure of financial assistance from Government would have the 
effect of restoring confidence. The factory is at present devoting spwial attention to 
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the production of varnished or “ patent ” leather, which was formerly imported mainly 
from Germany, and they are also prepared to take up the tanning of goat skins for export 
if they can obtain the necessary capital. The Director of Industries considers that a loan 
by Government or even a irect subsidy would be justified on the ground that the 
factory is undertaking pioneer work, and he was accordingly asked to obtain the views 
of the Board of Industries in the matter. At their meeting of the 14th September the 
Board resolved that Government be recommended to grant a loan of Rs. 5,000 to the 
company 

3. The Director of Industries has reported that the perfume manufacturers at 
Kanauj are prepared to combine to form a limited liability company with the capital of 
Rs. 30,000 and to put up a central model factory where spirit perfumes can be made and 
improvements shown in the methods of distilling essential oils. The main concessions asked 
for by the manufacturers are — 

(i) the provision of rectified spirit free of duty, 

(ii) a guarantee by Government of interest on the capital for the first five years. 

These proposals ^ere placed before the Board of Industries at their last meeting and 
in the meantime the Local Government has sanctioned the issue of 100 gallons of spirit 
duty-free to the Director of Industries for experimental purposes in connection with the 
perfume industry. The Board have asked for certain further information before making a 
definite recommendation. 

4. A sum of Rs. 5,000 has been reserved in the current year for assistance to minor 
industries, such as pencil-making and button-making, and the Director of Industries has 
been asked to work out suitable schemes for the allotment of the money. He reports 
that so far no practicable proposal has been made to him by would-be manufacturers. 

5. In order to assist village dyers to overcome the difficulties experienced by them 
owing to the shortage of dyestuffs in this country, Government recently sanctione-d a 
recoverable advance of Rs. 10,000 for the purchase, at the late auction of dyestufis ex SS. 
Barenfels at Calcutta, of a certain quantity of dyes on behalf of the Government Dyeing 
School at Cawnpore from where it was intended that they should subsequently be distributed 
to village consumers. Approximately half of this sum was utilized in the purchase of 
dyes at the auction, and the balance is being used in the purchase of other dyes from 
England. 

6. The Director of Industries has been endeavouring to work out a scheme for 
financing, through the Bank of Bengal with the help of a Government guarantee, small 
deserving concerns which arc intrinsically sound but in need of additional capital for 
new machinery or extended working expenses, and to which the presidency banks do not 
care to lend money, especially under present conditions, owing to the smallness of the 
amounts required and a bank’s inability to gauge the actual position and prospects of the 
business or to watch or supervise its progress. The small banks are equally unwilling 
to assist as they expect higher returns than these concerns are likely to be able to afford 
The loan required would be from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000 in each case. Government would 
satisfy itself that prospects were favourable and the promoters honest, and the bank would 
then accept the security offered by the borrowers, which in the ordinary course would be 
quite sufficient to cover the loan, plus a Government guarantee of the amount of the loan. 
The Local Government would arrange to keep in touch with the undertaking and could 
at any moment call upon the bank to foreclose, if thought necessary, merely by withdrawing 
the Government guarantee. The points of the scheme are that no actual money is in 
ordinary cases needed from Government, that Joans would only be given when the applicant 
could provide a total security exceeding the amount of the loan, and that advances would 
only be made when examination showed reasonable prospects of a commercial success. 
Finally, should loss result, it would be less than if Government had itself undertaken the 
experiment. Before working out the scheme in detail it was decided to obtain the 
views of the Government of India as to the chances of such suggestions being accepted 
by them, but when this was about to be done the Director of Industries asked that the 
matter might be deferred, as he had in view another means of financing these small 
enterprises. He had consulted one or two leading Indian gentlemen and was trying to form 
amongst them an Industrial Development Syndicate ; they had assured him that they would 
carry the scheme through, but he found it difficult to induce them to make a start. The 
Director then tried to persuade a large firm of financiers in Calcutta to extend their 
operations to the United Provinces ; he furnished the firm with some concrete proposals, 
but is doubtful whether loans of Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000 each would be sufficient to attract 
them. They have since intimated that they did not care to handle the business. He 
also reported that another large firm was digesting a scheme which he had put before 
them for a syndicate dealing with the United Provinces only, but he did not think it would 
mature before the cold weather. 
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APPENDIX I fbj. 

In August, 1908, the Government of India were addressed with regard to a proposal to Paragraph 17 ('bj 
mike advances for the encouragement of the weaving industry. It was explained that preliminary note, 
among other recommendations of the Industrial Conference of 1907, it was suggested that 
action should be taken for the improvement of this industry, and schools were started at 
Tanda, Moradabad and Saharanpur under the supervision of local committees. These 
schools, it was explained, were doing good work and pupils would shortly be passed out 
of them. When this occurred it would he essential for the success of the scheme that 
these students should be encouraged to set up looms in their own homes, but as the great 
majority were not in a position to do this without assistance, the Local Government 
therefore desire! to make over to the school committees a small sum of money as a 
recoverable advance to be distributed by them as loans to the weavers. The amount 
required would not exceed Rs. 5,000 and the repayment of the money would be sufficiently 
secured as the looms given to the weavers would remain the property of the committees 
until the last instalment had been paid. As, however, the advances were of a novel 
character the sanction of the Government of India was asked and obtained to the proposal. 

Orders were then issued to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture placing a sum 
of Rs. 800 ; or approximately half the proposed amount, at the disposal of each of these 
school committees, and it was said that they should be encouraged to add as much from 
money raised in the district ; that all sums intended for distribution as advances, whether 
obtained from Government or locally should be placed in a loan account which should be 
kept quite separate from the income and expenditure accounts of the schools; that 
instalments repaid might be used for further loans and Government would give further 
assistance if necessary at a later period on a consideration of the sums repaid and of 
further requirements ; that interest at roughly 6i per cent. ' should be charged on these 
loans and the amount being adled to the principal, the whole should be recovered in equal 
instalments — thus for a loom costing Rs. 30 the advance might be put at Rs. 32 and 
recovered in, say, 16 instalments ; that agreements should be made with the recipients 
that the looms would remain the property of the committees until the last instalment 
had been paid and that they would be taken back on arrears accruing, with forfeiture 
of last payments. It was added that the loans however must not be given 
ndiscrimiaately, as there were cases in which an advance was not necessary ; for example, 
a landholder who had sent a student to a school might fairly be expected to provide a 
loom for him, and that in particular the committees should see that advances were given 
only to competent men, as it would be a bad object-lesson if the weavers provided with 
looms were unable to make them pay. Draft forms of accounts to be maintained at the 
schools were also approved. In March, 1909, the transfer of the weaving school at 
Saharanpur to Deoband was sanctioned and an advance of Rs. 500 was made to the new 
school for the grant of loans to passed pupils for the purchase of looms. 

2. In August, 1913, the difficulty experienced by weavers on leaving the weaving 
schools in continuing their work owing to the high price of cotton yarn was brought to 
the notice of Government. It was reported that in the cases of the Shahjahanpur and 
Tanda weaving schools it was not necessary to supply cotton yarn as it could bo purchased 
locally, that che Bara Banki and Deoband schools already supplied yarn to students, and 
that the Sandila Weavers’ Co-operative Society had a yarn store attached to the credit 
branch which was working successfully. The Moradabad school was thus the only 
institution which had no facilities of its own but it desired to undertake the supply of 
yarn to passed students, and a non-recurring grant of Rs. 500 was accordingly sanctioned 
to the school in order to enable the school committee to lay in a stock of yarn for this 
purpose, the receipts supplying the necessary funds for the purchase of yarn for the 
following year. The committee were instructed to distribute the yarn at cost price and 
only to ex-students. 

3. In January, 1915, non-recurring grants of Rs. 400 each were sanctioned for the 
weaving schools at Muzaffarnagar and Shahjahanpur to enable the school committees to 
stock yarn and spare parts of fly-shuttle looms for sale to ex-students. The committees 
were instructed to sell these articles at cost price, the receipts being credited to a special 
fund to provide for the purchase of further stocks. 

4. In April, 1916, the Director of Industries of this province forwarded for the 
consideration of Government a scheme for the establishment of a central weaving supply 
stores for the benefit of the hand-loom weavers of the province. He stated that experience 
seemed to show that the extension of the use of the fly-shuttle hand-loom had been retarded 
to a marked degree by the difficulty experienced in obtaining accessories and renewals 
.when required, and by the high prices charged for these when supplied ; in c'rtain cases, 
too, the renewals had been unsatisfactory, with the consequence that the fly-shuttle loom 
had been unjustly condemned. The need for a central supply store for the supply of 
fly-shuttle loom accessories was plain, and such a store would also be of great use to all 
weavers of the province, both throw-shuttle and fly-shuttle, if it also stocked and supplied 
yarn, for in many districts it had been found that excessive prices had been charged for 
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yarn, and even in the district-aided weaving schools attention had had to be drawn repeatedly 
to this feature. He therefore proposed that a central weaving supply stores should be opened 
at Benares in connection with the Government Central Weaving Institute, the object being 
to supply fly-shuttle sleys and accessories, the former of which it was proposed to have made 
by the Government Carpentry School at Bareilly, or under their direction and also to 
supply yarn primarily to all district-aided weaving schools and secondarily to all weavers 
either direct or through the weaving schools. One of the results of the establishment of the 
suggested stores would he, it was hoped, to bring the individual weavers into closer touch 
with the district-aided schools, and a second result should be the ensuring of yarn being 
made available to weavers at fair prices. The Director considered that developments of 
the scheme which might be reasonably looked for at a later stage were the provision 
of sized warps and the dyeing of yarn. Warps used by the village weavers were all at 
present hand sized resulting in very irregular sizing as the quantity to be put upon the 
warp could not be efficiently I’egulated ; moreover, it was almost impracticable to size by 
this method warps of more than 50 yards in length while it cost scarcely any moze for 
labour to make a warp 300 or 400 yards long with proper machinery. Experiments had 
been made on hand-looms with mill-sized warps and the result was most satisfactory. 

Mills had undertaken to supply sized ball warps prepared to any design, and these would ^ 

be of great assistance to the village weaver, reducing his cost of production. The existence 
of the proposed stores would also almost certainly lead to the establishment of arrange- 
ments for dyeing yarn to order which would be a very desirable development. Dyeing 
in small lots which must be the practice when the individual weaver has to make his own 
arrangements for dyeing must necessarily involve a waste of dyes and chemicals, for the 
small dyer was unable to make full use of standing baths ; neither was he able, generally 
speaking, to use his colours to the best advantage or to fix them properly upon the fibre, 
and the combined disadvantage resulted in the dyeing costing two or three times the 
amount it should have cost. It was proposed to utilize the services of the Government 
Dyeing School at Gawnpore in the earlier stages to meet the demand from the central 
supply store for dyed yam ; the linking-up of self-contained arrangements for dyeing 
would follow later. To start the’scheme all that was required was a recoverable advance 
of Rs, 3,000 ; the running expenses would be trifling as the clerk in charge of the stores 
at the Central Weaving Institute would take charge of the accounts and the store would 
be under the supervision of the Principal of the Institute. On the other hand, the 
recurring grant of Rs, 3,000 which the Institute received for materials and spare parts 
might be reduced to Rs. 1 ,000 for the purchase of spare parts only, the woven productions of 
the Institute providing the funds for the purchase of materials from the supply store. 

The adoption of this system would be of benefit to the students as it would synchronise with 
the introduction of factory methods in the actual costing of the productions of the loom, 
and would necessitate the keeping of the accounts in such a manner that the margin of 
gross profit on the woven goock after paying for ihe cost of yarn could be seen at a glance. 

A very small percentage therefore would need to be added to the purchase prices of all 
yarn and loom accessories stocked in the central supply store to cover contingencies. The 
scheme was approved by Government and a recoverable advance of Rs. 3,000 was 
sanctioned for starting it. 


APPENDIX II. 

Possibilities of Existing non-agricultural co-operative societies may be divided into credit and non- 
oo-operat^^so^^^ credit societies. Of the credit societies the few which have limited liability are of no 
^th the°^^i^ importance from the industrial point of view, being mainly provident societies for the 
tion of Proviaoial benefit of officials, such as clerks of offices and the staffs of the postal and telegraph 
industries. departments. In one or two cases their object is the financing of distributive trade. The 

societies which have unlimited liability form the bulk of the credit societies. These number 
about 165 and are almost entirely situated in towns. They are for the most part of a mixed 
constitution and consist of petty traders and shop-keepers with no community of industrial 
or even commercial interest. There are, however, a certain number of these societies which 
rest on a basis of common industrial occupation. Thus, there are societies of cotton, silk 
and blanket weavers, of calico printers, of dyers, of tanners and shoe-makers, of butchers, of 
saltpetre-makers, of carpenters and durrie-makers and other similar industries. But these 
societies have in the great majority of cases confined themselves to the provision of cheaper 
credit and have not aimed at the improvement of the methods or conditions of the industry 
concerned. It is indeed a maxim of co-operative practice that the organization for distribu- 
tion and production should be distinct from the credit society which cannot properly under- 
take business of a semi-speculative nature. These credit societies have undoubtedly done 
good work in the direction of emancipating the artisan from his economic servitude to the 
middleman and money-lender, often combined in the same person, who is sometimes also the 
purveyor of the artisan’s raw material. But this class of society has shown little progress in 
the last two or three years It has proved very difficult to infuse a co-operative spirit or 
impart co-operative instruction. The members have often no strong communal bond ; 
it is difficult to get them to attend general meetings or to hold regular committee 
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jueotingd. Eaquiriei in open committee regarding th& utilization of loans are apt to 
be resented from a fear that trade secrets will be disclosed to competitors. Moreover, 
we have not yet succeeded in evolving a satisfactory system for the fixation of repayment 
instalments. A member may take a loan and improve his business : the money has been 
absorbed in his working capital and he cannot repay in a short time, though he has made 
an excellent use of the money. The society moreover is afraid to tie up its money for a 
lengthy period — more specially as it has no effective means of ascertaining whether the 
capital has been laid out wisely or has been wasted. It is, therefore, afraid to grant renewals 
and has to class as arrears sums which an industrial bank in touch with its constituents 
would not class as such. The society has also far less permanency than the agricultural 
society. In artisan or trading communities the individual is far more migratory, and it is not 
unusual for a heavily indebted artisan or small trader to decamp in order to seek his fortunes 
elsewhere, leaving no trace behind him. His example is sometimes followed by others and 
the society collapses. These are the general diflSculties which beset the development of 
urban credit co-operation for the small artisan and trader, and they have naturally been 
accentuattd by the War. It is hardly neces.sary in this note to point out that the continued 
slackness in trade, the high prices of food, of raw material and often of the implements of 
the artisan’s craft have combined to depress the smaller and unorganized industries to the 
point, in some cases, of ruin. The fabulous prices of dyes have paralysed the calico printing 
and dyeing trades and have alfected the weaver of all classes of fabric severely. Generally 
speaking, our experience with this class of credit society would appear to indicate that the 
prospects of successful development are faint — in the case of societies organized on a basis of 
a common craft — unless the craft itself can be organized on co-operative lines and a 
corporate craft spirit and interest be thus called into being. 

Of non credit societies there are only at pi’esent two of industrial importance : the 
Bareilly carpenters’ workshop and the Sandiia yarn store. The former is a society for 
manufacture and sale whose members consist of the local journeymen carpenters, and the 
latter is a separate sale society organized to provide the Sandiia weaver with good and cheap 
yarn for cash at as low prices as possible. Both these societies will be dealt with later in 
detail. 

During the last two or three years the energies of the co-operative department have 
been munly concentrated on the organization of agricultural societies to the comparative 
neglect of industrial possibilities. There has consequently been no systematic survey from 
the co-operative point of view of such possibilities and the information available, save in 
respect of existing experiments, is scanty. The concentration on the agricultural side of 
co-operation has been deliberate and inevitable. The central financing institutions found 
that the non-agricultural society gave unsatisfactory financial results with a maximum of 
attention and risk. The village agricultural society was far more successful and satisfactory 
to deal with, while it required far less detailed supervision. The need of cheaper agricultural 
credit was acute and the field practically inexhaustible ; indeed the fringe only has yet been 
touched. The small Government staff has had more than it could do to keep abreast of the 
development of agricultural co-operation, and has therefore not been in a position to supply 
the lacuna, indeed from the co-operative point of view we got better and more important 
results for the supervision available from the village agricultural society. 

Mr. Chatterjee, who was till recently Registrar of Co-operative Societies, published in 
1908 a survey of the industries of the United Provinces which in almost all instances suggests 
the part which co-operation might play in the development of the industries he describes. 
Except that these notes are in some instances somewhat out of date there is little that I can 
add, save where we have had actual experience with the working of co-operative societies 
in connection with the industries in question. There is little doubt that there is hardly any 
industry which would not gain by the introduction of co-operation in some form among its 
workers, because co-operation, even, if it be only in the shape of co-operation for credit, 
usually leads to combination for more purely industrial purposes, and because such 
combination by raising the standard of comfoi t and life for the worker will improve the 
standard of production from the point of view of the industry. A high standard can hardly be 
expected from an artisan, specially if his be an artistic craft, whom the condition of his trade 
keep at the bare level of subsistence. I append some notes on the industrial societies in 
connection with which there is already some co-operative organization, suggesting 
developments where possible. 

In Allahabad the non-agricultural societies are almost all of the type where it is 
difficult to see how the industries and trades concerned can be helped by co-operative 
methods otherwise than by the provision of credit — which they are already getting. 

In Benares there are six silk weavers’ societies, three tanners’ and shoe-makers’ societies’ 
two durrie-makers’ societies and societies for furniture-makers, Jehaskhaa tatti makers, and 
saltpetre manufacturers. These societies all started well, but most of them have deteriora- 
ted and some of them have almost failed. A c msiderable number of the silk weavers have 
sought the shelter of the Insolvency Act and most of their societies are in an unsatisfactory 
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condition, though two or three of them may survive. Two of the tanners’ and shoe-makers’ 
societies and the two durrie societies are still doing fairly well. 

A full account of the silk weaving industry of Benares and its allied trades— gold and 
silver wire, kalabatun, etc. will be found in Mr. Chatterjee’s notes. The weavers- 
are at present entirely in the hands -of the middlemen who supply them with silk- 
and their other materials and sell the finished articles to wholesale dealers. Co-opera 
tion has done nothing so far, but lend them money. The middleman regulates the price of 
their raw materials and of their finished products and has exploited them to such an extent 
that improvement in workmanship or enterprise in design cannot be looked for under 
present conditions. The main ways in which they could be assisted co-operatively is by the 
creation of a co-operative store for the supply of their raw materials at fair prices and by a 
marketing association to get into touch with the purchasing public. Under present 
conditions such developments would not be easy, because of the slackness of the market for 
the silk fabrics, specially the more elaborate and costly of them, and because of the failure 
of the silk weavers’ association which is still in process of liquidation. 

The tanners societies’ chief need is improvement in tanning methods. Efforts have -4 

been made to induce the members of these societies to send some of their youths to the 
tanning school, but have not proved sucee.ssful. The defects in tanning methods are 
described on page 103 of Mr. Chatterjee’s notes. The shoe makers’ societies might also be 
benefited by co operative organization for sale. This might also bo applied to the saltpetre 
societies. The carpet-makers’ chief need is improvement in dyeing jnethods and much could 
be done by co-operative organization for the supply of dyes of a better quality and lower 
price, and for the similar supply of yarn on the Sandila yarn store model. The activities of 
the peripatetic dyeing school may also improve matters. 

All these artisans are of a remarkably conservative caste and nothing short of 
unmistakeable ocular demonstration convinces them of the expensiveness and inferiority of 
their hereditary methods. 

I have indicated the co-operative methods by which they might improve their production 
and its return — but it, by no means, follows that the methods indicated are immediately 
practicable. These societies were organized for credit in the hope that the lesson of 
combination on these simple lines might lead to co-operative developments in their actual 
industries. This hope has not been fulfilled and a natural doubt arises whether, if they 
cannot attain the comparatively rudimentary forms of combination demanded by a credit 
society, they can be e.xpected to succeed in the more complicated and speculative types of 
organization required for productive and distributive co operation. The causes of their 
failure to make greater progress are, however, to a great extent, external, and it is quite 
possible that some of the developments suggested should 1 e successful with adequ.cte 
propaganda and supervision and with some measure of State encouragement in the initial 
stages. 

Cotton weaving at Tanda. 

In Mr. Chatterjee’s note will be found a detailed description of the Tanda 
weaving industry. The population of the town consists almost entirely of these weavers, 
dyers, and cloth printers. Since that description was written all these trades have been 
considerably depressed. Tanda exports cotton cloths to the Nepal Tarai, Basti, Gorakhpur, 

Bahraich and some other parts of Oudh. Manufacture of jamdani (a costly cotton cloth of 
fine fabric) still continues, but the demand has fallen still further. Dhoties, saries, striped 
and checked cloths, towels, dusters and bedsheets are also manufactured, besides a large 
industry in pagries, dhoties and saries. Towels, dusters and bedsheets are at present 
mainly sold in the Fyzabad district. The demand for these articles is increasing and the 
Tanda article is very cheap and good value for the money, and there is little doubt that 
with proper sale organization these articles would command a large market. Here again 
the weavers are very conservative as a class and notwithstanding the weaving school which 
has been there established, there has been little success in the introduction of modern 
methods of weaving and improved looms. They are entirely out of touch with the outside 
cloth market and their poverty has subjected them to the money-lender. The system is 
largely one of master weavers who employ journeymen weavers on small pay. The julaha 
of Tanda is a somewhat narrow-minded Muhammadan and dislikes sending his children to a 
school which is attended by members of other communities. 

The obvious directions in which improvements are to bo looked for were: firstly : cheap 
credit ; secondly, the introduction of improved looms and methods of weaving, with constant 
demonstration of their superiority : thirdly, organization for marketing whi.ch should bring 
the weaver into contact with his customers and their changing tastes and with the conditions 
of the outside cloth market ; fourthly, the improvement of primary education and attempts 
to induce the bigger men among the weavers to send their sons to be trained in the larger 
weaving mills of India— and as a corollary to the last the establishment of small factories. 
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As regards cheap credit considerable success has been attained in the establishment of 
co-operative credit societies among the weavers. There are now twenty such societies, but 
they do not reach more than a small proportion of the weaving population. The Tanda 
weaver has been in an extremely depressed condition during the last two years, and there 
has been much distress and a certain amount of migration, but repa3mients in these societies 
have in the circumstances been surprisingly good and the societies have undoubtedly kept a 
good many men’s head above water. The bulk of their number are, however, improvident 
people who prefer the long suSfering patience of the mnhajan to the punctual repayment 
required by a co-operative society notwithstanding the inevitable prospect of ruin under the 
usurious rates of interest which the former ultimately exacts. 

As regards the introduction of improved looms and methods— a weaving school is in 
existence in Tanda and some of the weavers’ sons are being taught to work the fly-shuttle 
and other improved looms ; but though some success has been achieved in this direction no 
great impression has been made on tha general body of weavers. 

It is not my province to suggest improvements in the methods adopted in this connec- 
* tion, but perhaps something might be done by holding more frequent demonstrations and 
competitions between the now and old looms, and by giving prizes for such competitions : 
possibly some public-spirited gentlemen might be induced to present these looms to selected 
weavers. Some of the members of the societies use the improved looms and are turning 
out good work, but their use is not yet general. 

Organization for sale, etc . — The ordinary weaver is entirely out of touch with the 
outside cloth market. He usually disposes of his cloth as soon as it is finished in a hurry to 
a local cloth merchant or middleman. The bulk of the profit goes to these dealers and the 
producer is too depressed to exhibit enterprise or spirit. A co-operative sale organization 
might do much to improve the manufacture. 

The most obvious step in this direction would seem to be the establishment of a 
specially Muhammadan school for th^fulaha weaver. This might ultimately lead to the 
young weaver going out into the world to learn the methods of the larger industrial centres. 
Such men would be capable of starting a small factory, specially as the local Aveaving school 
could lend them technical aid. Perhaps the most immediately practical step would be the 
establishment of a co-operative yarn store. At present the Aveaver has great diflSculty in 
obtaining decent yarn at a fair price. He very often has to obtain it as a loan and the price 
is regulated accordingly — which absorbs almost the whole margin of profit. Even where he 
is a member of a co-operative society and can borrow on fair terms the diflBculty of securing 
good yarn still remains. 

In Sandila a yarn store of this type has been successfully organized in connection with 
the weavers’ credit society and provided competent management is obtainable it should be 
equally successful in Tanda. The central bank’s manager is a capable man and might be 
able to manage such a store. 

The other centre in this province where co-operation has been applied to the weaving 
>- industry is Sandila in the Hardoi district. Here again we are faced by declining prosperity 
and much depres-sion among the weaver community. Many of them have deserted their 
craft and become domestic servants and Munshi Kabul Ahmad, the manager of Sandila 
central bank, says that the weaver is now generally no better oS than the ordinary labourer ; 
in some cases rather worse off. The Sandila weaver is as prejudiced and conservative as the 
Tanda weaver in his attitude towards improved implements and he is, not unnaturally, so 
unenterprising that he prefers a small fixed wage to piece work even when the latter offers 
prospects of much more profit. 

Sandila has a population of over 1,000 hand-loom weavers and the industry 
manufactures rough cloth for the surrounding countryside. Their chief needs were clearly 
cheaper capital and good raw material at better prices. In 1909 a co-operative society was 
started. As the weavers livel in scattered quarters of the totvn, the society was based on 
limited liability unlike Tanda Avhere the small and numerous societies are of the ordinary 
unlimited urban type. The society has tAvo branches financially quite distinct. One is a 
credit society and the other is a yarn store supplying members for cash. The combined 
society’s membership rose from 92 in 1909 to 255 in 1913-14. Since then there has been 
a slight decline in membership. It has a Avorking capital of Es. 21,500, the reserve fund is 
above Rs. 5,0 0 and in the past year it made Rs. 2,000 in profits. The yarn store sold 
about Rs. 5-5,000 Avorth of yarn to its members during the past year. It lends money at 
the usual agricultural rate 15 per cent. The society has a small loan from Government 
of Es. 3,000 at 5 per cent, payable by instalments. The yarn store sells to non-members 
as well as members but eventually Avill, it is intended, confine its sale to members. 
The society has, I think, done real good to its members. The manager, Khan Saheb 
Munshi Kabul Ahmad, is now visiting the larger commerical centres with a view to 
arranging for the supply of yarn at bottom wholesale prices and eliminating the middle man. 
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The schemes which may be suggested for the improvement of the industry on co- 
operative lines are : firstly, an association for the joint sale and purchase of finished cloth. 
It is also suggested that a shed might l e erected which might be used in the morning 
by the menmers of the society for warping and sizing and in the evening as a market for 
the sale of the finished product ; secondly, a further development might be a hand-loom 
factory managed by the same co-operative society. 

As regards the first suggestion the need of such an organization has already been 
suggested in connection with Tanda. The society would get into touch with its market 
and supply patterns to the members. The cloth manufactured according to the patterns 
w'ould be purchased by the society which would sell cloth in the open market and distribute 
bonus to its members in proportion to its purchases from them. Munshi Kabul Ahmad 
thinks that the profits would be large enough to cover the business risk, and that the 
scheme would aid introduction of the improved loom. The scheme would require an expert 
valuer who might be nominated by the financing agent and would sit on the committee 
which purchases from the members. 

As regards the shed proposal the society would fix a rate for the use of the shed by 
its members The combined market would enable members to sell their cloth at better 
prices, would give purchasers a better selection and would raise the standard of work- 
manship by competition. 

A hand-loom factory . — It is suggested that, should the first scheme be found to 
work, a hand-loom factory might be established by the society. Its objects would be to 
demonstrate the use of improved machinery and employ its members w'ho are of the 
journeymen type, to improve the quality of manufacture and to collectively purchase and 
use looms and other machinery which are beyond the means of individual members. 
Members only would be employed, approved patterns manufactured and time saving 
appliances would be used. Labour saving machines might be hired out to members and 
looms of different types used nd possibly hhed out. The factory might ultimately 
develope into a power loom factora. 

As regards the first part of the scheme no help will be required from the Government 
but a grant-in-aid for the erection of the shed described would be very helpful. 

As regards the second part of the scheme considerable capital would be required 
for the equipment and building of the fac tory. The assistance of Government in the shape 
of a loan for equipment and possibly a grant for, or towards, the building would be 
necessary. 

I have in these notes ignored the question as to whether the hand-loom industry is 
doomed to extinction before the progress of the power loom. There appears to be good 
authority for doubting whether its disappearance is inevitable and in the meanwhile there 
would Stem reason to endeavour to make conditions as tolerable as possible to the weaver 
during the period of transition. There is also the possibility that by fostering the hand 
weaving trade we may lead up to the establishment of a system of small factories which 
might bridge the way to the extension of the power-loom industry in a less centralized form. 

In another co-operative centre, Jabangirabad in the Bulandshahr district, there is an 
interesting industry— calico printing. The work is good and used to command an extended 
market. There are about 125 workmen printers mainly employed by small firms. The 
patterns are imprinted from wooden blocks prepared by the local carpenters. Both coarse 
cloth and finer fabrics are used for this printing, some of the cloths being locally 
manufactured. The printing, carpentering and weaving industries are thus to some extent 
interdependent. The methods of manufacture are described in Mr. Chatterjee’s notes. 
The main articles manufactured are bed covers, curtains, floor and cei ing cloths, 
toshalis, lihajs, handkerchiefs, etc. In craft some of the designs are very good. The 
industry has been hard hit by the war, and it is at present in a state of practical 
stagnation. Many ot the chipis are out of employment. This is mainly due to the 
enormous rise in colouring material, al and majith w'hich used to be procurable at Es, 4 
and Rs. 7 a maund are now hardly to he bought for Rs. 40 a maund. Moreover the demand 
for the more elaborate fabrics has naturally fallen ofl. In Mr. Chatterjee’s note on page 
74 are given the lines of possible development for this industry. Co-operative association 
may perhaps play a part in bringing the producer into more direct touch with consumer; 
but the industry would first have to be revived. There is little prospect at present of 
introducing co-operative production. Here again there io a good field for the Peripatetic 
Dyeing school from Cawnpore. In the immediate future the industry might be helped 
by co-operative methods in the following ways : — 

(1) By organising a co-operative credit society for the artisans. This would 
probably have to be on a limited liability basis in view of local conditions. 
Large capital would be required and should reach the individual members 
at a rate not exceeding 12 per cent, and, if possible, at 10 per cent. 
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(2) By organising a co-perative purchase and sale association. I think both these 
projects are feasible with some financial help from the Government. This 
might be given partly as a subsidy and partly in the form of cheap capital. 

The Furniture Industry in Bareilly. 

Bareilly is an important furniture manufacturing centre. There is a large number 
ol carpenters in the town, but practically none manage their own business or have any 
command of capital. The industry is therefore in the hands of local capitalists who are 
not themselves carpenters. The craftsmen work under a contract system by which they 
are given advances by the entrepreneur and in turn supply ready-made articles or work as 
ourneymen on terms imposed by the employer. Tne furniture firms use the provision of 
Act XII of 1859 (the Breach of Contract Act) in order to keep control over their workers. 

The conditions under which the carpenters work are distinctly oppressing and depressing 
and the profits are almost entirely absorbed by the middlemen. The system of advances 
is demoralising both to the employer and the employe. The former is tempted to sweat 
his workman and the latter to cheat his employer. 

The standard of work turned out is accordingly stationary or on the down grade, since 
the workman who cannot emerge from the margin of subsistence i.s naturally slipshod, 
clumsy and unenterprising in his craft. With these conditions in view a carpenters’ society 
called the co-operative furniture workshop, was registered in April, 191,S. The Principal 
of the Government Carpentry school at Bareilly is ofle of the co-opted directors of the 
workshop and much is looked lor from his advice on technical methods and suggestions 
lor better and more artistic designs. The society does a small loan business, but is only 
subsidiarily a credit society. It was early realized that it was not cheap credit that the 
carpenters chiefly needed so much as improved conditions under which to work. Thus, the 
primary object of the society is joint production and sale with a view to enabling the 
carpenter to earn the profits of his work and to improve his status by .emancipating him 
from his economic dependence. It was felt that when the carpenter became his own master 
the standard of his outturn would materially improve. It was also hoped that the society 
v(mld bring the industry into practical contract with the carpentry school. The workshop 
is financed by the District Co-operative Bank at 9 per cent. At the end of last yeai- this 
loan amounted to Rs. 28,500, while the society had a share capital of Rs. 1,260. A large 
Proportion of this capital is sunk in the building and in stock, both finished articles and 
raw material. 


There is no system of advances ; members are paid daily wages for piece work. Raw 
materials are purchased by the society and stocked in its building. The finished article 
IS sold to the public by the society at prices fixed by the directors. Furniture is made 
to order and specification, but there is also a considerable outturn of standard lines of 
cheap furniture which is stocked on the premises. One of the chief difficulties in the 
society s working is the marketing problem. With all its members working daily on the 
promises the production is difficult to regulate with the demand, and there is apt to be an 
accumulation of stock. Non-co-operative firms can adjust the number of their employ§s 
to the volume of orders coming in. The management costs are also necessarily heavier 
than m the ordinary furniture firm. Thus, the workshop has to keep a manager, an 
assistant manager (who is a carpenter foreman), an accountant, a stock-keeper and a few 
coolies. The establishment and contingencies alone amount to about Rs. 2,000 yearly. 

refits are therefore smaller than those earned by the capitalist firms which impose terms 
on Its employes more favourable to itself. Last year the society’s profits only amounted 
to 571 but It paid 10 per cent, on its shares and Gj per cent, bonus on the wages 
earned by the members. It has not been able to make much provision for bad debts or 
tor depreciatio.-! of a large accumulated stock of finished goods. It is not of course 
necessary that the society should make a large profit so long as it enables its members to 
earn good money, but provisions for these purposes are required. I do not think that 
co-operation can help the furniture industry in Bareilly by more effectual methods than it is 
at present doing. 

One concession is suggested by the honorary manager of the Bareilly Bank which 
may commend itself to the Government, and this is the supply of wood from the Govern- 
ment forests at rates slightly cheaper than those paid by the contractors This would 
of course mean unfair competition with the local furniture trade but in view of the handi- 
cap imposed by local conditions on a co-operatively managed furniture industry the conces- 
sion would do little more than enable the workshop to compete on equal terms. The 
workshop consumes only 3,000 cubic feet of timber a year, so the financial sacrifice involved 


Since as has been above suggested, the only prospect of raising the standard of 
era inanship— -at present very low — in the industry seems to be to enable the worker to 
^ and earn a decent returnon his labour, the concession may be 

justifiable. It is also possible that Government might consider the question of assisting the 
society in the matter of capital it has had to sink in its land and building, the interest on 
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which naturally absorbs a large proportion of its profits. The capital so sunk amounts 
to about Rs, 8,000. 

There is a society of blanket weavers at Najibabad which has lately much improved 
its position owing to the exceptional demand for its products. This society purchased a 
carding machine which has, however, be m allowed to get out of order. The provision of 
credit has here produced promising results. I am shortly visiting Najibabad and will 
ascertain what developments are possible. 

R. W. D. WILLOUGHBY, 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 

United Provinces- 

APPENDIX III. 

p As far as my experience enables me to form an opinion on the relative merits o 

of prdiminary conducting researches in India and England, I am in favour of conducting researches in 
note. India as far as possible, provided that duly qualified men are available and that adequate 

provision of apparatus and materials for research work can be made. ^ 

It does not seem to me that there is any insnperable difficulty in complying with these 
two conditions but it is essential that they should be established. They will no doubt 
mean increased expenditure yet in the long run such expenditure is likely to be well repaid 
by the improvement of existing arts and manufactures and the stimulus that will be given 
to private research and the eventual creation of an artizan population. 

My reasons for advocating the carrying out of research work in India are briefly as 
follows : — 

(1) Methods should be adapted to the countries in which they are to be used. The 
evolution of such methods would best be accomplished by men able to acquaint themselves 
at first hand with the environment and conditions prevailing in the selected sphere of action^ 

Example. Failure . — The Imperial Institute some years ago endeavoured to devise a 
new method of extracting the alkaloids of opium by means of toluene. 

The agent selected, toluene, was unsuitable for use in the hot climate of the Gangetic 
plains. The method had to be abandoned as the toluene was extremely disagreeable and to 
some extent injurious to work with on a large scale. There were other defects which might 
have been overcome in time. 

Example. Success . — The Pencil Factory, Russa Road, Calcutta, was suSering under a 
severe handicap as it could only obtain a certain kind of clay required for some of its 
processes by import from Europe. Research in India resulted in the discovery of a suitable 
clay in the country. This enabled the factory to continue its work. 

(2) The climatic conditions of the plains of India where most of the big industries and 
arts will have to be carried on are so diflerent to those of Europe that even methods of 
analysis require modification when used here. Methods devised in cold or temperate 
climates are often unsuited in some detail to this climate. Hence it would be best to carry 

out research work here. V 

Example . — The purification of morphine. This had long been a problem to the 
opium factory. A machine which may briefly be described as a digester was obtained from 
England but it was designed to be used with lenzol. Benzol of the right kind was and is 
not obtainable in India nor can it be procured from England as its export is prohibited. 

Experimental w'ork at the factory resulted in the discovery that alcohol could efficiently 
be substituted for benzol. This was done with good results. Alcohol is better suited to the 
Indian climate where the use of benzol is attended with some risk. The use of alcohol in 
preference to benzol would not have struck a man not working in India. 

(3) The creation of research laboratories in India would in time create among the 
Indian people that regard for -the study of natural science and chemistry so useful in 
promoting arts and manufactures, which I think a long residence among them compels me 
to say is at present noticeable by its rarity. 

(4) The benefit to agriculturists who might require an analysis of the soil of their 
holdings or of advice in respect to manures or of manufacturers who wished a speedy analysis 
for some process connected with their work, would be great. 

In my opinion there would be considerably more benefit derived than accrues now, by 
having a research institution in close touch with the people for whom it is working, and I 
am for this and the other reasons given above in favour of research work being done in India. 

Such institutions should be affiliated with institutions in England so as to admit of 
mutual assistance. 


G. A. LEVETT- YEATS, 
Opium Factory Superintendent, 
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APPENDIX IV. 

The Lucknow Provincial Museum was established with the object of collecting specimens 
of art and manufactures of Oudh (and of India generally), and was used as an exhibition of 
agricultural implements and machinery and of specimens of local arts, etc. Its development 
in this direction was hastened by the orders of the Government of India, and it was definitely 
laid down that the main object of the museum was the exhibition of specimens of industrial 
arts of the province. An agency for the sale of art productions to the public was also 
opened with a view to make indigenous industries known to Europeans and others and to 
encourage provincial art industries. It was closed in 1891 as some of the customers did not 
pay for what they had bought. Subsequently the artware dfp6t was reopened in October 
1897 and showed a good record of work on the whole. The progressive growth of the 
museum in its various sections and the consequent strain on the working staff, however , 
constrained the committee of management to reflect whether they were justified in 
maintaining the d6p6t at the public expense for the benefit of private manufiicturers, and 
they decided to abolish it. This was done in 1909-10. The collection of specimens wad 
transferred to the School of Arts and Crafts (when it was opened) and otherwise dispose s 
of in accordance with the orders of this Government. 


APPENDIX V. 

As far as can be judged from the cases w'hich have come to the notice of the Local 
Government, the existing Land Acquisition Act goes far enough as regards compulsory 
acquisition for industrial purposes of the surface land in any area, but as will be explained 
by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture there is a body of opinion in favour of 
permitting the use of the Land Acquisition Act for the purpose of acquiring land for 
factories which, in the opinion of the Local Government, will benefit the neighbourhood. 
The case, however, is different with regard to powers of acquisition for the purpose of 
working minerals. The facts and the legal position in this province are that in 
permanently settled districts Government apparently neither owns nor has any right to work 
mines or minerals ; while although in temporarily settled districts, and in the case of 
waste-lands other than areas which have been specifically granted by Government under 
aanad, Government has retained the ownership of minerals and mines, the fact of being 
the owner does not give Government the right to work such mines or minerals so as to 
disturb the surface, unless it has specifically reserved to itself such right. The question of 
the rights of Government in the lands of grantees depends upon the terms of their sanads ; 
but in such cases the fact of Government having failed to reserve expressly to itself the 
right to mines or minerals in any land does not mean that Government has given up its 
title to such minerals if it existed before, as such title can only be transferred by express 
terms or by words comprehensive enough to include minerals; at the same time it is 
improbable that in any sanad where the ownership of mines or minerals is retained by 
Government any right to work them to the disturbance of the surface is reserved. 

In respect therefore of permanently settled estates and granted lands (where 
Government has expressly or impliedly parted with the ownership of mines or minerals) 
nothing can apparently be done, unless legislation is undertaken to secure to Government 
the power of acquiring compulsorily the right to trespass and otherwise interfere with the 
surface in order to find out whether there are minerals, and a further power to acquire the 
minerals and the right to work them without acquiring in addition full surface rights ; 
while in the case of temporarily settled lands, waste-lands and granted lands {where 
Government owns the minerals, but has no right to trespass or disturb surface for working 
them), the defective powers of Government in this respect could only be remedied by 
legislation conferring power to exercise such right subject to the payment of compensation. 
Legislation conferring these powers should also confer on Government the right to delegate 
its powers. In order to complete Government s prospecting and excavating powers in 
regard to all minerals, legislation would also be required in the case of Kumaun waste-lands 
where Government may work minerals if it pays compensation, to provide for the assessment 
of compensation by a revenue officer, subject to right of appeal to the civil court. 


APPENDIX VI. 

With the foundation of central and district banks difficulty has begun to be experienced 
in these provinces in securing sites for buildings and the problem is likely in the near 
future to grow acute with the appreciation in the value of land in large towns and the 
rapid development in the scope of co-operative enterprise. So far only one specific case has 
arisen in which Government has been asked to apply the provision of the Land Acquisition 
Act. This was an application for land for an office for the district co-operative bank at 
Mainpuri and for a seed d6p6t in the same district. 
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2. As a result of the consideration of this case Government decided to suggest to the 
Government of India that co-operative societies registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912, should be included in the definition of the word “ company ” in section 3(e) of 
the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, so as to enable land to be acquired for such societies where 
necessary under the latter Act. The Lieutenant-Governor thought that it could not have 
been the intention of the legislature to deny to societies registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act privileges specially enjoyed by other companies in the matter of land 
acquisition. This matter had been overlooked since in practice no inconvenience had arisen 
in the stage of development which co-operative societies had reached. The position has 
now changed with the fuller development of the activities of these societies and their need 
for suitable accommodation. The privilege is not likely to be abused as the law already 
demands searching enquiry before land can be acquired for a company, and the activities of 
co-operative societies are such that they are in all cases likely to prove useful to the public. 
These societies are in no sense close corporations. 

3. The Government of India have not as yet sent a final reply to this Government’s 
proposal, but they are inclined to take the view that such an extension of the scope of the 
Act is not desirable on broad grounds. Any acquisition by a co-operative society would 
necessarily be for the immediate benefit of the members and only indirectly' to the public 
advantage. 

4. The matter is still under consideration. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Paragraph 19^0^ Introductory. — In 1891 a Committee was appointed by Sir Auckland Colvin, the then 

note Lieutenant-Governor, to examine the question of technical education in the province. 

The Committee recommended, inter alia 

(i) the establishment of a technological school of art at Lucknow, with industrial 
art workshops as in Madras ; 

(ii) the establishment of industrial schools at Roorkeo and Lucknow or Allahabad. 

The first suggestion was dropped as art schools came under a cloud at that lime. 
But the establishment of an industrial school at Lucknow was sanctioned in July 1892 
at an annual cost of Ks. 4,544; it was opened by Sir Auckland Colvin on the 1st of 
November, 1892. The history of this institution up till 1907 is a record of “ inconstant 
purpo.se with breaks of unconcern. ” The Committee of 1891 intended it to train the 
children of artisans (especially artisans m railway workshops) in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
elementary mechanics, physics and drawing, in strict subordination to manual training in a 
workshop under skilled instructors. This object was ignored. No workshop was erected ; 
no machinery was ordered ; no skilled instructor was appointed ; no effort was made to link 
the institution to the railway workshops. In 189b the guiding idea of the school was 
declared to be preparation for the Thomason College; although classes for dyeing and 
glass-blowing were retained. Changes in the curriculum became almost seasonal. After ten 
years a competent headmaster was imported from England. Four classes ivere started ; (1) 
an industrial class ; (2) a class preparatory for the mechanical apprentice class at Roorkee ; 
(3) an apprentice cl iss in the bazar on the lints of the Casa Nova School at Naples ; and (4) 
a night school. The two last failed ah initio: the first emptied when literary education was 
withdrawn. A further reorganization then took place. Some machinery was erected, and 
manual training w'as added to primary education of a non-literary' character. Early in 1907 
it was decided to attempt to connect the school more closely with the railway workshops ; 
and so after fifteen y'ears’ vacillating effort the school arrived at a prospect of fulfilling the 
function for which it was originally designed. It became in fact a manual training primary 
school of a modern type, filled with machine tools; and thus ceased to be an industrial 
school, though it met a distinct w'ant. 

2. The Lucknow school was the only Government technical institution in existence 
(besides the Thommason Engineering College, Roorkee) at the time w'hen Sir John Hewett 
assumed charge of the province ; and with a view to translating the subject of technical and 
industrial education from the atmosphere of theory to the region of practice, he called 
together in August 1907 an Industrial Conference at Naini Tal to make a comprehensive 
survey of the whole situation and to submit definite recommendations. The proposals of 
the Conference which applied more directly to technietd and industrial education were for 
the establishment, among others, of the following 

(1) two industrial schools on the lines of the Lucknow school which was itself to be 
enlarged ; 

(2) a school of design ; 
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(3) an experimental w.aving station; 

(4) a carpentry school ; 

(5) a leather school. 

3. Technical schools, Lucknow and Gorakhpur . — 

(a) Technical School, Lucknow.— As stated &ho\e the Conference recommended the 
improvement of the Lucknow Industrial School and the establishment of similar schools at 
Cawnpore and Gorakhpur, and subsequently elsewhere. The Lucknow school after passing 
through many stages was thoroughly reorganized. The numbers were reduced and it then 
contained only genuine industrial students. The staff of the school was strengthened both 
on the literary and industrial sides, and the equipment was greatly increased. A hostel was 
added and stipends wore provided for relatives of artisans. A night class was also 
attached to the school. Many of the students attending this class are workers and in 
response to their demand the workshops are now thrown open at night in order that they 
may study modern machinery in operation. A class for painting and polishing has also been 
started, and is attended solely by the relatives of painters. The work of the school was 
further expanded in 1913 by the transfer of the motor drivers’ class from the Thomason 
College, Eoorkee. On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee the name of 
the school was changed from Government Industrial School to Government Technical 
School, as the former name was opened to some misconception. The report for the year 
ending March 1914, says that the total nuni' er of students in the school wa.^ 85, of whom 
28 were in the mechanical section, 28 in the junior section, 15 in the artisan class, 5 in the 
painting and polishing class and 9 in the automobile driver class. Of the 85 students, 47 
were scholarship-holders and 22 boarders. The first batch of passed students from the 
mechanics class obtained suitable posts through the assistance given by the Upper India 
Ch amber of Commerce. 

There was, however, a slight fall in the number of pupils in the following year. Four 
students completed their training in the mechanics section, and eight others who passed 
through their course of training were found apprenticeships. Nine students of the 
automobile driver class also completed their training, of whom three secured appointments. 
In November, 1914, the mechanical apprentice class was transferred from Eoorkee, and in 
jiddition a new class for oil-engine drivers was formed to which admissions were made on 
the 2nd August, 1915 ; both these classes have considerably added to the work and 
responsibilities of the school and have thus extended its activities. The num’ er of students 
on the rolls on the 31st March, 1916, aggregated 111, Four students completed their 
training in the mechanics section and were apprenticed to the Locomotive department of 
the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway, where all are reported to be working satisfactorily. 
Nine students completed their training in the automobile driver class, and satisfactory 
reports upon seven of them have also been received from their respective employers. 
Two students passed out from the artisan section and are now employed in the Mission 
Industrial School, Goiakhpur. 

4:(b) Technical School, Gorakhpur. — Oi the two new industrial schools proposed by the 
Uonference of 1907 only that of Gorakhpur has b.en started. It opened iu 1910 on lines 
similar to those of the Lucknow' school, and made an excellent commencement. The name 
of this school was also afterwards changed from industrial to technical school. There were 
70 students on the rolls during 1913-14, of whom 27 were in the mechanics class, 32 in the 
junior class and 11 in the artisan class ; 41 were scholarship-holders. The first students of 
the mechanics class to complete the course passed out and obtained apprenticeships. These 
students were reported in the succeeding year to be doing w ell. 

On the 31st March, 1916, the number of students was 78 ; 16 students passed out, and 
it is estimated that 10 more will shortly pass. During the year 1915-16 a considerable 
amount of work has been done by the school for the Public Works Department, notably the 
construction of a screw pile bridge of 63 feet span. Two roof trusses of 33 feet span were 
also constructed for the new post office at Azamgarh. 

5. Great importance is attached to the maintenance of close communication between 
the two technical schools and the actual employers of labour. The Principals keep in touch 
with the leaders in the chief industrial centres. The schools are doing good work and 
continue to expand on the lines previously laid down for them ; their discipline and tone 
have been very satisfactory, while the Gorakhpur school has also extended its activities in 
close co-operation wuth the authorities of the Bengal and North-Western Eailway. Both 
schools have established a working connection with local industries, and facilities are now 
available for turning out workmen equipped not only with better ability to perform 
ordinary tasks, but with a training which should enable them to rise to higher positions in 
their trades. 
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6. School of Arts and Grafts, Lucknow. — Another recommendation of the Conference 
was the establishment of a school oiiginally designated the School of Design. This is called 
the School of Arts and Crafts and was opened at Lucknow in 1911. A good start was made, 
and a hostel has been provided for students coming from a distance. The subjects taught 
are ornamental w'ork, wood carving and gilding, stone carving and sculpture, stencilling, 
iron work, drawing, painting, designing and modelling. The institution is intended ta 
provide instruction in those branches of design and handicraft which bear on tho more 
artistic trades and professions now practised or which may be developed in the province. 
It attracted a large number of scholars at the beginning of the session 1912-13, and the 
number of pupils on 1st March, 1913, was 74, of whom 56 were receiving scholarships. 
These increased to 112 students in March, 1914. Lithography and art printing were added 
during that year to tho list of subjects already included. As an experimental measure 
evening classes have been started. The number of pupils is steadily increasing : in May 
1915 there were 118 with an average daily attendance of 110, but by the end of August 
1915 the total rose to 139. The recruitment of boys directly belonging to the trades of 
silver-workers, blacksmiths and w'ood-workers is still unduly small, and at present only 
goldsmiths are eager to join the school. As the school is only in its fourth session none of 
the students have yet complete! the full five years’ course, but five students have received 
special training and have gone out into employment. One is employed as draw'ing and 
design master at the Central Weaving Institute, Benares, one as a drawing master of the High 
School, Pilibhit, and one ac a draftsman to a firm of civil engineers, while two are employed 
as teachers in the School of Arts and Crafts itself. The school has organized a revised 
system of scholarships intended to secure a class of students from middle schools especially 
fitted for the study of design in connection with industries. Tne aim of the school is 
however an industrial one and special care is taken to check any tendency to divorce it from 
a closer coune.tion with the practical working industries. For these reasons it is not 
permitted to develop in the direction of becoming a training ground for teachers of 
drawing. The school has almost passed through the experimental stage ; it has made good 
progress as regards numbers, but it is still too soon to form a definite conclusion as to 
whether the right class of students have been attracted. It also appears very doubtful 
whether the School of Arts and Crafts will really be able to establish itself in a definite and 
useful connection with the art industries of the province. 

7. Central Weaving Institute, Benares.— -An important part of the Local Government’s 
scheme of industrial development was the revival of the handloom cotton-weaving industry 
through the popularization of improved looms and methods of warping. The establishment 
of a central weaving station formed an item of the general scheme. The school has been 
situated at Benares and started work in 1911, the subjects of instruction being cotton- 
weaving, hosiery, knitting and silk-weaving. The class for which it caters is very poor; 
backward in education and suspicious of novelty. There were 56 students on the rolls of the 
weaving station on the 31st March, 1914. Only one of the students was a weaver by 
caste, but several students in the artisan section had definite connections with the local 
weaving industry. The numbers at the school during 1914-15 were the same as in the 
previous year, but the number of practical weavers attending the classes slightly increased. 
Five students of the artisan second year class app.ared at tho City and Guilds of London 

t examination at the Serampore centre Three were successful. The name of the school 

has recently been altered to that of Central Weaving Institute. A slight decline, however, 
took place in the number of attendances at the Institute during 1915-16 though at the 
beginning of the current session 84 admissions have been made. Four ex-students have 
opened a hosiery factory in Benares, and three students who passed out of the artisan class 
are now employed there. 

The school is still in its initial stages and suffers from the fact that the majority of the 
boys do not belong to the weaving caste as it is not yet popular with weavers. Many 
of the students of the Institute are also not of a satisfactory type from the point of view 
of the progress of the weaving industry. The extreme conservatism of the weaver class 
coupled with the fact that the workers are to a large extent tied down to their employers by 
a system of advances has rendered progress slow and difficult. But it is too early yet to 
hazard a definite opinion as to the ultimate prospects of the Benares Institute, 

8. CarpentT^ School, Bareilly. — A carpentry school was opened at Bareilly on 
August 1, 1912, with 33 students in the junior class and 20 in the artisan class. The work 
of the school is purely technical, instruc ion being limited to practical carpentry with the 
necessary amount of drawing and the calculations involved in making estimates. At the 
close of the year 1913-14 there were 41 scholars in this institution, of whom 14 were in the 
first year junior class, 15 in the second year junior class, one in the second year senior, t'wo in 
the first year carpenters’ (artisan class), and 8 in the second year artisan class. A simple 
entrance examination has been prescribed for the junior class, the motive being to se:ure a 
better educated and more uniform set cf students. Those who joined the junior class on 
passing this examination have already proved themselves better able to take advantage of 
the course. The_ report of the Director of Industries for the year 1915-16 shows that the 
number of pupils in this school is also gradually increasing. The average daily attendance 
was 44-95 out of a total enrolment of 46, and this, considering the fact that tho school does 
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not possess a hostel, may be regarded as very satisfactory. A great deal of practical work 
has been done by the pupils ; and a night class was openel in February 1916 in technical 
drawing for wood workers and in practical setting out. The number of students attending 
is 87 ; nearly all are representatives of the principal furniture firms of Bareilly, thus 
eviaeing the lively interest taken in the school by the workers. 

This school has continued to do most useful work and is in a flourishing condition ’ 
it meets a real demand and promises well for the future. Owing to the exceptional 
capacity and enthusiasm of its Principal it has now established itself in a definite relation to 
the whole of the local furniture industry and bids fair to expand the sphere of its usefulness 
much outside the limits of Bareilly. 

9. A proposal is at present under the consideration of the Local Government as to 
the enlargement of the scope and work of four of the five technical schools dealt with above. 
The underlying principle will be to arrange the instructional work in such a way that its 
products have a commercial value, which could be utilised by the Public Warks Department ; 
it is thought that this will greatly stimulate and give reality to the teaching imparted in 
these institutions. 

« 10. Aided and unaided industrial schools. — In addition to these larger schools 

there are eleven aided and seven unaided industrial schools founded with the object of 
helping poor boys to earn a livelihood by joinery, smith work, printing, tailoring, shoe 
making, gardening, etc. The schools are reported to at tain the greatest success when they are 
organized on the apprentice system under which a journeyman artisan works with not more 
than two or three hoys to help him. There is not much demand among the artisan classes 
for tuition, hut a growing demand has been noticed among those not of the artisan classes 
for industrial tuition for their friends and relatives. 

11. Aided weaving schools. — There are also a few weaving schools, the first and 
most important of which is the Hewett Weaving School at Bara Banki. These schools 
were at first placed under the Agricultural department, but were transferred in 1911 
to the control of the Department of Public Instruction. They are managed by local 
committees and aided by grants-in-aid from Government; stipends are given to pupils. The 
number of scholars on ihe_ rolls on the 31st March, 1915, aggregated 172. All the aided 
weaving schools are now in the charge of trained superintendents and a definite curriculum 
has been put into force. Hosiery classes have been started at Moradabad and Mirzapur with 
the object mainly of providing a quickly learned trade for workers whose ordinary vocations 
have been curtailed owing to the war. There are signs that hosiery manufacture may 
establish itself as a cottage industry. Sometimes the pupils attracted at these schools are 
not members of the weaving class, and though accurate figures as to after employment are 
not available, it is noticed as significant that it was recently found necessary to ask mill- 
owners if they would give employment to past pupils. The work of the weaving schools has 
been of a very varied character, and they have hardly yet justified their existence Since 
September 1915 the weaving school at Dooband has been abolished and in its place two 
peripatetic weaving classes have been formed with a view to introducing the fly-shuttle 
loom into districts where it is not yet known. The results to date are said to be hio-hly 
satisfactory, audit is hoped that this system of instruction will further extend the benefits 
to be derived from the public demonstrations of improved appliances at district exhibitions. 

12. School of Needlework, Lucknow. — Though the men’s section of the Hewett school 

has been successful to some measure, the zenana section proved a failure. This section 
was therefore closed and in its place a school of needlework was founded at Lucknow 
in March 1016. The teaching at the beginning is confined to plain sewing and embroidery, 
the intention leing to develop the commercial side and to provide the pupils with a 
training which will enable them to earn money when they leave the school. In this respect 
the model of the sewing schools in the Philippine Islands is being followed. ^ 

13. Dyeing School, Cawnpore.— K dyeing school was started at Cawnpore in July 

1914. Owing to the cutting oS of the supply of German dyestuffs attention has been 
largelj' diverted to the exploitation of indigenous dyes. It has done good wmrk and gave 
demonstrations at several fairs and exhibitions. Seven of the students sat for the 1916 
examination of the City of London and Guilds in cotton dyeing; six of these passed, three 
of them passing in the 1st grade. 

Peripatetic dyeing class. — As an extensive demand for instruction in improved 
methods of dyeing was found to exist a peripatetic dyeing class has also been established 
This class moves from one centre of business to another imparting instruction to the local 
dyers, and it is expected that the illiterate and to some extent ignorant villao-e dyers will 
reap material benefit from the operations of the class. “ 

14. Leather Working School, Cawnpore. — This school was opened in December 

1915, ^d at the clo.se of March 1916, there were 11 boys in regular attendance out of an 
admission roll of 17. Elementary lessons in closing, fitting, lasting an 1 stitching are given 
both practically and theoretically. The working of the school is experimental and it is 
too early yet to express any opinion as to its future. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Dated Naini Tal, the 2Qth August, 1914. 

RESOLUTION. 

Observations. — The campaign of technical education which was planned by Sir John 
Hewett’s Government in 1907 was checked, partly by want of funds, partly by difficulty 
in securing the necessary personnel, and partly by the application of practical considerations 
to a scheme which aimed at a rapid advance with imperfect material. It was impossible 
however that the check should continue. His Honour has noticed a genuine and growing 
demand for industrial training everywhere ; he sees young men of the so-called " literary 
classes," accepting the discomforts of manual labour in the most unexpected way provided; 
they have confidence in their teachers, and the interest in technical schools is clearly 
based on a conviction of the need for them as a factor in the development of the country. 

The demand cannot at present be met by private enterprise ; and it is essential that 
Government should take the initiative, at whatever risk of the inevitable mistakes. In the 
conviction that further delay would be unpardonable, and being at the same time anxious to ^ 

reduce the risk of error, the Government published the resolution of the 27th August, 1913, 
reviewing the obstacles that had prevented the complete fruition of the 1907 scheme, and 
inviting the co-operation and advice of the commercial community and the interested public 
in regard to a fresh start on somew'hat less ambitious lines. The response has been somewhat 
disappointing, a number of individuals and public bodies whom the Government specially 
consulted having rot yet favoured it with any reply. Helpful aud suggestive opinions 
have, however, been received from, among others, Mr. Burt, Rai Prag Narayan Bahadur, 

Mr. Chatterjee, and Mr. S. H. Fremantle. 

2. Although the Government has a certain amount of practical experience in its own 
province and in other parts of India to guide it, yet an advance in technical education 
must be largely a matter of experiment and trial. It must in consequence be costly and 
at times discouraging ; but this cannot be helped, for no a priori scheme is possible 
of perfection in a province where industrial arts are so little in touch with industrial 
opportunities as they are in the United Provinces. The scheme of 1 907 has been tried by 
experiment and criticism ; and the Government is now in a position to proceed with 
those parts of it which have responded to these tests. In enumerating them, it is impossi' le 
to separate technical education from the general work of Government in encouraging 
industrial progress. The same agency has frequently to be employed for both purposes ; 
and in any case there can be no development without education. On this understanding the 
four essentials of advance may be described as — 

(1) technical schools, 

(2) a central technological institute, 

(3) a board of industries, 

(4) a director of industries. 

■y 

3. Technical schools may be taken to include both schools for mechanical work, 
such as those at Lucknow and Gor.,khpur, and schools for teaching an art or craft, such as 
the Carpentry school at Bareilly and the Weaving schools, Benares aud elsewhere. The 
two classes must in some cases overlap, especially in the matter of fitting and repairing 
tools ; but experience will show whether this is avoidable, and in the meantime it need not 
interfere with the development of each school along lines which will make it, as far as 
possible, self-contained for instructional purposes. The technical schools proper are 
required primarily for the training of the superior mechanic as well as the skilled 
artisan. They are needed, for example, for the instruction of the fitter who will know 
with understanding what the factory mistri now knows empirically, who will be capable 
of taking a piece of machinery to pieces, executing urgent repairs intelligently, working 
to drawings, and the like. The great demand for mechanics of this type trained to 
European methods and proficient in the use of their tools and the paralysis that besets 
Indian factory industry until they are obtainable in sufficient numbers need hardly be 
enlarged upon. It will be for future decision what educational qualification should be 
required for entrance to the technical schools or whether any changes in curriculum are 
called for. The Mechanical and Industrial Apprentice classes at Roorkeo will be transferred 
to -the technical schools as soon as this can be arranged. In the Lucknow Technical school 
there is already an elecr.rician class, and the junior classes here and at Gorakhpur will be 
continued. 


The proposals for setting up more technical schools'in important towns are at present 
premature. There are still difficulties in disposing of the boys trained in these schools 
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and a new school, for example, at Cawnpore would at present have the effect of spoiling 
the chances of the boys turned out from the Lucknow school. Until the existing schools 
have fully established their reputation and until it is definitely ascertained that they 
genuinely meet the existing demand for trained labour of the class described, it would be 
unwise to open more schools of the same expensive type. Although the Lieutenant- 
Governor fully appreciates the force of the arguments put forward by Mr. Fremantle as 
to the necessity of increasing the facilities for the training of artisans, the cost of these 
highly-developed schools is so high that the Government cannot well embark on others 
until the commercial value of the existing schools is proved and generally known. It has, 
however, been decided to transfer ultimately the textile class from Eoorkee to Cawnpore, 
when a more definite assurance of co-operation from the Chamber of Commerce and other 
owners of mills and factories is obtained. When this transfer is effected, the class will 
form the nucleus of a third technical school of a specialized type at Cawnpore. 

4. As regards the schools of special handicraft contemplated by the scheme of 1907, 
those established up to the present include the School of Arts and Crafts in Lucknow, the 

I Carpentry school in Bareilly, the Central Weaving Institute in Benares, and smaller 

weaving schools in various places. The progress made by the Lucknow and Bareilly 
schools has been good, while the improvement of the weaving schools has, it is hoped, 
beefi only temporarily arrested hy the regretted death of Mr. Cook. All afford examples 
of the struggle which has to be made through discouraging experience to success. Inability 
to purchase improved implements, unwillingness of workers to co-operate, incap.acity to 
exploit the most favourable markets, lack of interest in a trade which is not ancestral, and 
a tendency to drop it after leaving the school, all these apathies and disabilities are 
against real progress and they emphasize the n^ed for caution in starting new schools and 
in framing their courses. So far experience has been more favourable with workshop 
industries like carpentry than with cottage industries, which cling to the tradition of 
individual effort and little or no capital. There is no doubt that the co-operative movement 
will help in time ; and judgment and care are needed in deciding how the Government can 
best meet it and secure its assistance. Meanwhile, the Board of Industries, which is to 
bo constituted, will be asked to consider whether new carpentry, metal, leather or other 
schools can with advantage be opened at industrial centres in the provinces. 

5. As regards the combination of technical and ordinary school instruction, the 
Government is also still on the unsure ground of experiment. To the introduction of 
manual training into primary schools the Lieutenant-Governor is wholly opposed, for 
reasons given in resolution no. J611/XV, dated the 25th August, 1914, on primary 
education. But it may be possible, as advised by Mr. Fremantle, to establish simple science 
cours^ in the vernacular middle schools, especially in large towns with a view to interesting 
boys in technical and manual work and to stimulating them to proce d to regular technical 
training thereafter. The question is one whi-ch the Board of Industries and the Director 
of Public In'Struction should examine. To half-time schools there is no possible objection; 
and a very satisfactory object-lesson is provided by the school which Messrs. Cooper, 
Allen and Co. maintain in their factory at Cawnpore. At this school, which is now 
attended by the great majority of the boys who work in the factory, vernacular instruction 

< of the ordinary lower primary type, but with a special bearing on the actual factory work 
and with a short period for drill is given for two hours of the working day, the boys 
attending their classes in shifts. The school is under the supervision of the Education 
department, and there is no attempt to give specific manual training ; the industrial bias 
appears solely in the subjects of the readers, and in the nature of the object-lessons. 

In the case of smaller concerns, the Government would be glad to give any assistance 
to schools of this type. The genuine night-school advocated by Colonel Kenyon for giving 
training to young men who are wording all day in the factory, seems very doubtful of 
success in the climatic conditions of the big manufacturing towns of this province ; but 
there is no possible reason against tr^^ing the experiment wherever there appears to be 
a promising opening ; and the Board of Industries should keep the Director of Public 
Instruction advised on the point. 

6. The general proposition that the central institution in the province for hio-her 
technical training .should consist of two;branche3--one at Roorkee and the other at Cawnpore 
has met with general acceptance. The arrangement is not an ideal one ; but the 
Government is tied to It by the existing facts. The Thomivson College is an Engineering 
College established “ to give theoretical and practical instruction in Civil Engineerincr to 
Europeans and Indians, with a view to their employment on the public works of” the 
country. This function becomes of higher importance every year wil h the general 
progress of the country, and there is no intention ol diverting the College from its original 
r&le. The training of mechanics and artisans is foreign to its purpose ; and instruction in 
textile or other arts is incompatible both with the idea of an Engineering College and 
with the distance of Roorkee from centres where those branches of industry are actually 
practised. If a polytechnic is to be established, it should, if at all possible, be in a locality 
where the students are able to see their particular craft, in operation on a commercial scale. 

50 
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lu this view the Thomason College should be relieved altogetlier ol its Department of 
Technology. The higher division will close, at the latest, with the passing out of the few 
students now working in it. The apprentice classes will be taken over, as soon as possible, 
by the schools at Lucknow or Gorakhpur; and the textile department will be transferred 
to Cawnpore when the necessary arrangements for housing and supervising it can be made 
there. If, however, the old technical class, for the training of the “Improver’’ grade 
of engineer is likely to meet with success, it may, without serious objection, be revived at 
the College. The Lieutenant-Governor would be glad to see it elsew'here ; but there 
seems to be no other satisfactory location for it. Unless, therefore, the Board of Industries 
can advise differently, in His Honour’s opinion, a combined scheme of college education and 
practical work may be devised for this purpose. 

7. Turning to the Cawnpore branch of the central organism, the idea of starting 
it as a polytechnic may at once be abandoned. There is no room in these provinces yet, 
whatever the future may bring forth, for a large institution, teaching the application of 
science to a variety of industrial arts. There would be little or no opening for its 
diplomates ; and education of this kind, costly as it must be in its high specialization, can 
only be offered by the State when the promoters of industry put forward a demand for it, 
based on the conviction that it is necessary for the successful development of their business. 
For the present, the Governme nt must be content with something different, and in certain 
respects less ambitious. In the first place, there is general agreement among all who 
appreciate the problem, that provision should be made for research work, with a view 
to the improvement of existing industries. No special line of research can at the moment 

• be prescribed. Much will depend on the workers whom the Government secures, and on a 
more systematic review of its provincial industries, their defects and their potentialities 
than has hitherto been possible. But that research will be the keynote of the Technological 
Institute is now beyond question. As far as possible, it will be conducted with relation 
to the local industries which the Government hopes to create, improve or develop ; and 
the more important of these may be enumerated, as the result of the discussion that has 
now taken place, in the following approximate order of importance : — 

(1) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of textile goods ; 

(2) ext 1 action of vegetable oils ; 

(3) refining of vegetable and mineral oils , 

(4) tanning and the treatment of leather in general ; 

(5) treatment ol indigenous alkalis ; 

(6) wood and grass-pulping ; 

(7) wood-distillation ; 

(8) glazes of pottery and tiles : 

(9) production of perfumes and herbal extracts generally ; 

(10) production of citric acid and allied products, ' ' 

The above list must not be understood as suggesting that it is either exhaustive or 
scientific. The discussion on this Government’s resolution of the 27th August, 1913, has been 
of little assistance in this respect : and the Government is still at the stage of endeavouring, 
in the manner of laymen, to catalogue the more prominent outlets of industrial activity in 
the province, in order that the e.\pert may have some material for deciding in which 
directions the research may with most advantage proceed. The final selection will rest 
with the head of the institution, working in con.sultation with the Board of Industries. 

8. The first step then is clearly to obtain, under the orders of the Secretary of 
State, a thoroughly competent head for the new organization. It is desirable to secure 
his services without delay, so that he may advise Government regarding the arrangement 
and equipment of the necessary buildings, and let an early start be made upon them. 
Meanwhile, during their construction, he can bo making himself acquainted with the 
industrial problems of the province, with a view to selecting those which should first be 
attacked, and to assisting Government in the appointment of the requisite staff. The 
Government of India are now being asked to assist in securing a suitable Principal for 
the new institution. 

The extent to which the Cawnpore institution can be used for the teaching of student^ 
in advanced industrial science is another matter for decision by experience and trial* 
Provision will certainly have to be made for teaching as well as for research • but the 
classes will be small, special qualifications will be expected of the students, ’and the 
subjects will be determined by the practical importance of applying advanced science to 
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particular branches of the local industries of the province. All this will have to be worked 
out by the Board of Industries with the help of the future head of the Institution ; it is 
impossible to lay down anything in the nature of a curriculum at present. The establish- 
ment of a textile school, by transfer from Eurki, with possibly the addition of a junior 
class, is of course entirely independent of the teaching side of the future institution. 

It may seem superfluous to emphasize this very obvious point, and to explain that the 
textile classes will simply form a technical school, on the same level as those at Lucknow 
and Gorakhpur. But the entirely distinct nature and grade of the two establishments 
require mention, in order to prevent misconceptions which appear in the recent discussion. 

9. The appointment of a Board of Industries has been hailed with general approval. 
Its functions are to meet periodically for the purpose of co-ordinating industrial work 
and education. Sevez'al requests, based on good reasons, have been made for wider 
representation on it, and the Lieutenant Governor has been pleased to enlarge the 
constitution which was originally contemplated. The following gentlemen are being 
asked to accept membership of the Board : — 

1. The Chief Engineer to Government, Buildings and Roads branch, (Chairman). 

2. The Secretary to Government in the Industries Department, 

3. The Director of Public Instruction. 

4. The Director of Land Records and Agriculture. 

5. The Director of Industries. 

6. The Principal, Thomason Civil Engineering College, Rurki, 

7. The Head of the Technological Institute. 

8. The Agent, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

9. The Agent, Bengal and North-Western Railway, 

10. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

11. A Conservator of Forests. 

12. Dr. Hill. 

13. Mr. Macmahon. 

14 and 15. Two representatives of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

16. The Hon’ble Rai Nathi Mai Bahadur. 

17. Rai Prag Narayan Bhargava Bahadur. * 

1 8. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad. 

19. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

This Board of nineteen will be too big for detailed administrative work in connection 
with the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, and the Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, which will have to be managed in the main by sub committees. ° 

The Government will ask the Board to meet as early in the cold weather as possible to 
examine this resolution and to advise on the general lines of advance. 

10. The executive agent to the Board will be the Director of Industries, and the need 
for a permanent appointment to this post has been urgently pressed upon the Government of 
India. The Director should, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, be invested with the 
following duties : — 

(a) In due consultation with the Department of Education, he should inspect 

advise upon and, under Government, direct the industrial education in 
this province. This would place all existing technical schools under him 
The Thomason College, Rurki, and the Technological Institute, Cawnporej 
however would be independent of him, though he would have power to 
visit and enquire. 

(b) He should conduct a survey of the industries, both substantive and auxiliary, 

of the province, and make himself familiar with the conditions of their 
markets. 
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(c) He should represent the Local Government in its dealings with the technical 

and commercial aspects of the large textile and other industries conducted 
in the province. For this purpose it is essential that he should be in 
touch with, and command the confidence of, the European commercial 
community. 

(d) He should also study the indigeonous industries, large and small, and 

advise the Government on their encouragement and development and on 
the extension of the markets for them. He should bear in mind their 
artistic as well as their commercial possibilities. 

(e) He should build up a bureau of industrial information, for the use both of 

the Government and of the commercial community. 

While therefore the general co ordinating control of technical education would not 
rest with him but with the Board of Industries, yet his activities will take many 
directions and the sphere of his responsibilities will be by no means confined to his directly 
educational functions. It is primarily on the commercial and industrial side that the 
Director of Industries will be expected to advise the Board and the Local Government. 

He should secure that closer co-operation between the Local Government and the commercial 
community without which any further advance on the part of the Government would 
be largely unreal and futile. His industrial survey of the province and enquiries into 
the conditons of the smaller markets and the possibilities of development of the indigenous 
industries, will add to the effectiveness of the technical schools and will guide the Board 
as to the possibility of opening new schools of this type. And he will also control the 
central bureau of industrial information, the formation of which has been repeatedly pressed 
on the Local Government, and which must be so largely utilized in defining the line 
of advance of the Technological Institute. 

11. The Director of Industries is in short to be the chief factor in bringing the new 
educational institutions into full touch with commercial realities. It is tMs principle 
which the Lieutenant-Governor puts forward as the guiding policy in the next phase of 
technical education. It is with this object in view that he would now limit the scope of 
the Technological Institute, and that he cannot assent to proposals for the immediate 
founding of other new technical schools on the model of those at Lucknow and Gorakhpur. 
Experiments cannot indefinitely be multiplied, and all the institutions which have been 
described are still experimental, however promising their wofk may seem. That there is 
a strong demand for their establishment the opinions expressed on the resolution of 27th 
June 1913 leave no doubt. But though this demand secures for the present a good and 
growing attendance at the schools, it has yet to be ascertained whether the finished product 
really meets the true needs of the industrial progress of the province : it is useless to 
produce trained men who have no real place in the commercial system of the country and 
w'ho must therefore revert to some form of employment which does not give full value 
to their training. 

It is to guard against this that the Lieutenant-Governor places the new institutions 
under the general care of a fully representative Board of Industries and a Director whose V 

main duty in regard to education is to ascertain real commercial needs and to advise the 
Board and the Government as to the success of the schools and institutes in meeting them. 

There is now a wide variety of technical institutions established in the province, and each 
type may in time be multiplied if it is found to harmonise with industrial requirements. 

To secure this harmony aud to ensure that these institutions are developed, not in academic 
detachment, but as an integral part of the industrial system, each school producing trained 
men who have in advance their place in industry', the Lieutenant-Governor again confidently 
appeals to the co-operation of the commercial and industrial community. 


APPENDIX X. 

The organization of the Commercial Intelligence department of India must to a large 
H^rg.-inisahon of extent dep.-nd on the conception entertained of the functions to be fulfilled by it, and these 
inieUigence De- may be briefly summarised a.s follows : — 
partment of India. 

2. The Government of India have laid down that in the first place they rely on 
Commercial Intelligence oflfleers to keep them in touch with the general trend of commercial 
opinion on a series of important subjects. In the second place they may have to undertake 
investigations into questions arising from the material collected by the Director of Statistics 
on economic subjects, such for example as the decay of industries or increased prices. 
Thirdly, the Government of India desire regular and spontaneous information regarding 
any developments of industry or commerce which are likely to affect Indian production, 
imports or exports, or the flow of capital in any direction. Fourthly, Commercial Intelli- 
gence officers must be accessible to the general public and be ready for all enquiries 
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wl etber from perfcODs in India or abroad. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the 
Government of India would require them to undertake, often at short notice, special 
enquiries to investigate specific difiBculties arising from the administration of the numerous 
acts and regulations directly under their control, or crises which appear to indicate the 
necessity for legislative control in some form. To this list of important duties the Local 
Government would add that fi cm the point of view of an inland province a department 
which is intended to deal with every side of the economic development of India must include 
among its most important functions the fostering of the steady development of indigenous 
industries, in which this plo^iIice is particularly rich. Any organization which would tend 
to entirely snl ordinate local industries to the interests of the commerce centred in the 
great ports — linked as those are with the interests of the chief railway systems — would not, 
in His Honour’s opinion, afford a satisfactory permanent basis for the working of the 
department . 

3. In matters of commercial intelligence and of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, the Lieutenant-Governor considers that the ordinary lines of administrative organiza- 
tion in this country are those which should be followed. No other scheme- of organization 
would be readily understood ly the people, or would easily co oidinate itself with the other- 
administrative agencies on which it must largely depend for help and information. In 
other words, there must be a central or Imperial agency side by side with a local or provin- 
cial agency. The attempt to concentrate all the work in an Imperial agency has been 
tried and has broken down. The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence could not 
possibly cope with the immense variety of the work, and was driven perforce to confine 
his attention to a_ few large and highly organized industries which focus at the great ports. 
He was unknown in a province like the United Provinces with its great potentialities and 
its wide range of scattered and comparatively small industries. By giving him an enormous 
staff it might have been possible to let him cover more ground : but even so he would have 
remained isolated and inaccessible to most of the smaller interests which would well reward 
his attention. 

4. The compromise of two imperial Directors at Calcutta and Bombay, even if a third 
is added for Northern India, is, in His Honour’s opinion, doomed to failure. It is based 
on a theory of industrial units of area and, except for a few industries, such as jute, there 
are no such self-contained units in India. There would therefore be every probability of 
trouble and misunderstanding with Local Governments and a marked tendency for each 
Director to become disproportionately absorbed in the problems of his own headquarters, 
without due regard to the outlying fields of investigation. The scheme would, in fact, only 
be a half-way house to a claim for a Director by each major province, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that it would be far better to anticipate that claim now, and to base 
the proposed decentralization on an assured provincial foundation. 

5. Moreover, it is now a matter of vital importance to interest Local Governments in 

commercial development and to make them feel that in this direction there lies an integral 
prt of their administrative functions. There has been a distinct tendency in the provinces 
for the Government to argue that commerce is perfectly capable of looking after itself, and 
that intervention will be resented. A Local Government has also little knowledge of things 
industrial, and fears the risk of making mistakes over them. It has no funds for them, 
and no special functions, and it is usually glad to shift this part of its responsi! ilities on to 
the Imperial Government, with its special organization for dealing with commercial 
matters. A province may occasionally have a head like Sir John Hewett, who by training 
or experience is interested in affairs of commerce and industry ; and that province may 
then begin to look cn the subject a.s more than a matter of perfunctory routine. But there 
m no general linking up of provincial Governments in the big movement of developing 
Indian industries and their markets. ^ ° 

6. This, in His Honour’s opinion, is a real calamity. It involves a risk of alienation 
between the business classes and the Government, and it deprives the former of help which 
the State ought to give and would willingly give if it knew the way. It also means much 
initial loss of cspital in new pterprises. The Lieutenant-Governor has, in fact, observed 
a strong and even bitter feeling among the commercial community that Government does 
less for them in India than is done in most other countries, while most Provincial Govern- 
ments cannot but admit a feeling of profound ignorance as to what they should do, and 
of deep distrust as to what they may safely and prudently attempt. It is of the greatest 
importance to the future of India that a remedy should be found for these very serious 
defects, and His Honour considers that the first essential step towards evolving a remedy 
will be to make the provincial Governments more directly responsible for the development 
of commerce and industries, and to equip them with means for studying this part of their 
duty. Such means must necessarily include an expert agency in each province for dealing 
with commercial intelligence, and adequate secretariat arrangements for bringing its work 
into touch with the Local Government. 
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7. Purely provincial agencies cannot deal competently with the international aspects 
of Indian trade, or with certain features of the bigger industries which transcend provincial 
boundaries. For those and other purposes not^ below, an imperial agency is clearly 
necessary. But the provincial bureau can do much even with regard to the bigger indus- 
tries. In many cases their organization is solely in the hands of a group of large exporters 
or manufacturers ; and the whole business of production and preparation for the market is 
left to a crude unguided competition, with the result that there is great waste and loss of 
opportunities. In regard to the smaller localized industries the field for local enquiry and 
assistance is immense, and it can be covered only by provincial workers. Taking for 
example the cases of this province the only large group of primary producers consists of 
the cultivators whose interests cannot possibly be as well appreciated by an Imperial officer 
as by the Local Government and its officers. Their inteiests, are perhaps not those to be 
specially considered by the Department of Commerce and Industry, but, apart from their ease 
and from that of the local traders, it has to be remembered that the term manufactuers is one 
of very wide connotation. They include not merely the big concerns represented efiectively 
in the chambers of commerce, but also the smaller men scattered all over the provinces — ■ 
men who have flour mills, sugar mills, oil mills, brass and iron foundries and the like, 

and who have to face the competition of imports, backed up in some cases by the railways. ^ 

It is this latter group which should, in the Lieuienant-Governor’s opinion, receive the majov 
share of a Local Government’s solicitude. The bigger men are adequately represented in the 
chambers of commerce and can obtain access to the Imperial Government, but the smaller 
men, although they represent those widely scattered industries on the development of 
which Sir John Hewett laid great stress, and which it has been the policy of all Famine 
Commissions to encourage, have not yet found their voice, while their needs are too diversi- 
fied and remote for effective or indeed for any real representation to or by a single Imperial 
officer. To bring these industries into touch with the markets, to help them in improving 
their methods and standardizing their products, to interest local capital in them and assist 
them in other ways too numerous to mention — all this is in His Honour’s opinion, work 
which can only be done by a provincial agency. At the same time with the best of inten- 
tions a Local Government cannot possibly attempt these multifarious duties, unless it has 
an expert adviser and observer of its own. That it will be ready and willing to under- 
take this task, and to put into it the same zeal and energy as it applies to other administra- 
tive work may be safely accepted ; the only necessity is to make all Local Governments 
realize that this is their duty, and that commerce and industry are not reserved for a 
distant and generally invisible agency at Imperial headquarters. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor is convinced that a properly qualified Provincial 
Director of Industries working in concert with the Director of Laud Records and Agricul- 
ture and provided with adequate secretariat arrangements will find no difficulty in per- 
forming all the functions which are at present discharged by the Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence. Most of these functions have, in fact, been performed for many 
years in these provinces by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and latterly 
to a greater extent by the Director of Industries. No one but a Provincial Director can be 
in sufficiently close touch with manufacturers— both large and small— to appreciate their 
difficulties and to represent their needs. The interests of cultivators fall most naturally 
into the sphere of the Director of Agriculture, and he would share with a Provincial 
Director of Industries the close knowledge of local circumstances and intimate acquaintance 
with current trade conditions which are required in the interests of local traders. As 
regards the investigation of questions raised in the Statistical department, a large number 
of enquiries regarding matters of trade are already sent to the Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture or Director of Industries to deal with, and can bo more effectively carried 
out by them than by an Imperial officer who would not be in a position to make the same 
accurate local enquiries. Should the investigations required be specially numerous or 
extensive, it might occasionally be necessary to depute provincial officers on special duty to 
assist the Director concerned. 

The supply of regular and spontaneous information regarding developments of com- 
merce and industry could also be more satisfactorily imder taken by local officers with a 
moderate charge than by an Imperial officer whose travels would extend over a very large 
area. It might take some little time before a satisfactory system was evolved, as the idea 
ox voluntary information would at first be a novel one; but when once it had been brought 
home to Li^l Governments that their responsibilities towards trade and industries are as 
great as in other directions, it should not take long to work out a satisfactory solution. 

Its basis is, in fact, already in existence in this province, where the Director of Laud 
Records and Agriculture has always kept a careful watch on the industrial problems which 
have presented themselves, and has even — if somewhat spasmodically — undertaken a 
number of important enquiries in this connection. 

Accessibility to the public is already imposed on both Directors, and they have made 
considerable progress in accumulating the bureaux of commercial and industrial intelli- 
gence required in connection with the very numerous enquiries which have poured in on 
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:hem not only from this province or even from India, but from all parts of the world. 
For such purposes a Provincial Director should be in a better position to assist the com- 
mercial community than a distant officer, more especially as in this province a large pro- 
portion of commercial correspondence is still carried on in the vernacular. Tnere are, it is 
true, drawbacks in respect of the comparative isolation of Provincial Directors and their 
being out of touch with the conditions in other areas, but these could be minimise 1 by 
correspondence between the Directors, by occasional conferences or tours in other provinces 
and by the mutual exchange of information collected. The proyincialization of commercial 
intelligence would not, however, make it possible to dispense with an Imperial agency for 
the issue of its journal of bulletins dealing with subjects of general interest, and the editor 
of these publications would be in. the best position to collect and disseminate the information 
required from foreign countries. Finally, as regards the function laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India as the most important of the department, namely the undertaking of special 
enquiries to investigate specific difficulties. His Honour sees no reason why these should 
not be carried out with at lei St equal thoroughness, though possibly at somewhat lesser 
speed, by a provincial officer than by Imperial agency. Such an arrangernent would, 
moreover, operate as a check on the natural tendency to slur over inconvenient divergencies 
of views or interests on the part of an officer whose report would purport to cover the 
whole of some large question. Such divergencies must in general exist with reference to 
any complicated problem, and to overcome or reconcile them is not the work of the com- 
mercial intelligence officers, but of the Imperial Secretariat. 

9. Outside all these considerations stands the clear necessity for an Imperial agency 
to collate and co-ordinate the results of the more detailed work carried out by the pro- 
vincial agencies. Its chief task would be to keep the latter in touch with each other, and 
to distribute among them problems of an all-India nature. It alone can play the directing 
part in handling the international finance of trade, and the effect upon it of tariffs, telegraph 
facilities, communications and railway rates, or of imperial acts and regulations affecting 
India as a whole. It must be in close relation with the Imperial departments which are 
concerned with these and cognate matters, and with the assistance of the provincial 
bureaux it will be in full possession of all the details which are necessary for consultation 
and advice on the,Imperial aspects of such problems. Indispensable as he regards the 
provincial; agencies, if local problems are to be adequately dealt with and local industries 
properly represented and developed, His Honour is convince! that an Imperial authority 
of markedly higher calibre is equally essential for handling questions of interprovincial and 
international significance. 

10. The form and relations of the two agencies can at present be described only in 
outline. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion the Imperial agency should be a competent 
Director-General at headquarters, with an adequate commercial bureau under him and an 
adequate claim on the services of the Director of Statistics. His Honour can see no 
necessity for provincial or other assistants in the Imperial service, and no difficulty in 
establishing suitable relations between the Director-General and the provincial authority. 
What form the latter authority should take is a matter for the consideration of each 
province. In the United Provinces it is proposed to entrust these duties to the Director 
of Industries with such assistance as the development of the scheme may show to be 
necessary. He will be the adviser and agent of the Local Government in commercial and 
industrial matters. 

While, however, there will be no restrictions of any kind upon his affording the 
Imperial Director-General unofficially all the advice and assistance in his power. His 
Honour would not recommend direct official correspondence between the two officers. Their 
proper channel of communication should be through the Provincial Secretariat, and all 
official correspondence from the Imperial Director-General, all questions of policy and 
principle, and all demand for important enquiries, statistics and opinions should be addressed 
to the Local Government. 


Appendix X. 

One of the recommendations made by the Industrial Conference which was held p h nor 
at Naini Tal in the year 1907 was the establishment of an Institute of Chemical Techno- of pr^mi'n^ 
logy at Cawnpore which should be devoted to special research, and to the treatment from 
the industrial point of view of the following subjects : — 

(1) Sugar. 

(2) Leather. 

(3) Acids and alkalis. 

(4) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of manufactured goods, and 

paper-making. 
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Tte head of the institute was to be capable of dealing with general applied chemistry, 
particularly of acids and alkalis, and was also to have some knowledge of engineering . ' He 
would have three professors first rate chemists specializing in sugar, leather, and bleaching, 
etc. He would he assisted by a chemical engineer and there would be four Indian assistant 
chemists. The initial cost of the institute, including laloratoiies, hostel and professors’ 
houses, was to he 8 lakhs; and the recurring cost somewhat over 2| lakhs. The 
Secretary of State did not accept the scheme in its entirety. He suggested the probability 
of overlapping with Bangalore; he doubted the possibility of any fresh light on acids and 
alkalis ; and in hrief he suggested further and wider enquiry. Dr. Travers of Bangalore 
was consulted and Sir Thomas Holland also gave his views informally. The result was ta 
deprecate very strongly the suggestion that there must necessarily be any overlapping with 
Bcmgalore, the problems for eiiquii}' being sufficiently varied and the conditions in Northern 
and in Southern India showing wide diflerences. After njuch discussion the Local Govern- 
ment submitted to the Government of India in May, 1910, a greatly reduced scheme. As 
subsequently mcclified in certain details, it provided for one chemist on pay of Ks. 800 
rising to Bs. 1,2C0; with four assistants and a head mechanic. The institute was to share 
a library with the Agricultural College; and it was hoped to keep the total cost down to 
3^ lakhs initial and Es. 83,000 recurring. The Secretary of State sanctioned this scheme 
in August, 1911 ; and various authorities, including the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
were consulted regarding the type of export who should be sought for as head of the 
institute. In the end the Secretary of State w'as asked to select a thoroughly good all- 
round chemical engineer, who should be able to teach the general principles of applied 
chemistry, the economical utilization of heat and ihe broad lines of machinery designs, etc. 
The assistant chemists wculd be men possessing some practical knowledge of the four 
branches in which the institute was to specialize. The request was practically in accord 
with the advice of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

At this point fresh difficulties arose. The Board of Education, who had bean consulted 
by the Secretary of State about the selection of a Principal for the institute, took expert 
advice in England and recorded their opinion that a technological institute on the lines 
proposed would not be a success. It was impossible to obtain a capable chemical engineer 
on the terms sanctioned, and they advised that the Local Government should again iavesti- 
gat O” ' 

(а) with what industries the institute would deal and in what order of importance, 

(б) of what special industries the head of the institute should have an intimate 

practical experience, and of wdiat related industries he should have a general 
knowledge, 

(c) the terms of Lis appointment and l^is staS. 

Pending the investigation of these questions no further steps were taken other than the 
appointment of an assistant chemist in anticipation of proceeding with the general scheme. 

The questions asked by the Secretary of State showed that the first point to be decided 
was the particular lines of instruction and enquiry which were to be followed. Out of the 
four branches of applied chemistry which were originally contemplated, one branch— that 
of sugar — was handed over to the Agricultural department, which provided itself with 
experts on the subject. As regards the second branch, namely leather, it was understood 
that no investigation was desired by the firms who control this particular industry in the 
provinces and already employ their own chemists. The question whether instruction in the 
chemistry of leather might not be imparted was not specially considered ; but it seemed 
probable that the field of future employment for students of the subject would be somewhat 
narrow. As regards acids and alkalis the main problems in connection with this industry 
appeared to be mechanical and commercial rather than of a type to be dealt with at a 
chemical institute. There remained therefore dyeing, bleaching and kindred processe.s. It 
was doubtful whether this limitation of the proposed scheme should be accepted as final, 
and it seemed preferable to regard the institute and its staff as ready to take up the 
investigation of any promising local industry for which under conditions of greater indus- 
trial efficiency, there would be a definite market. In the first instance, the institute was 
to deal with actual industries and with practical measures for developing and improving 
them. It could not, at the outset at any rate, entangle itself in the study of industries 
which do not exist or for which the raw material is not procurable in this part of India. 
It was considered, however, that the institute might devote itself to the chemical and 
commercial examination of the following industries among others : — 

(а) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring and finishing of textile goods, as in the 

original proposals of 1907. There was unquestionably much to be done in 
examining the dye-stuffs indigenous to the province. 

(б) Tanning materials, which also are abundant, but have not, so far as was known* 

been exhaustively investigated. 
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(c) Wood distillation, with speoial attention to the production of acetic acid, wood 

tar, wood alcohol, etc. It was thought probable that much of this work had 
been done at the ForesD Research lastitute, Dehra Dun, and the forest experts 
were to be consulted with reference to the branches of work which might be 
taken up at Cawnpore. 

(d) Paper-making, the materials for which, in the form of wood and gra.ss pulp, are 

only now beginning to be exploited. 

(e) The extraction of oil from seeds, which appeared to be carried out in a very 

empirical and uneconomical manner. 

(f) The refining of vegetable and animal oils. 

(g) The production of citric acid and allied products which were neglected. 

(h) Perfumes and herbal extracts generally, for which there ought to be abundant 

material, and in which there was already a struggling industry in this part 
of the province. Before, however, the institute was committed to any of these 
lines of work, it was decided that the case should be again referred to the 
commercial community of the province with a view to obtaining a definite 
expression of opinion regarding the particular branches of industry in which 
Cawnpore was to specialize. The subjects which had been suggested, and any 
others which could claim consideration, were to be placed in a rough order 
of importance ; and the particular sections of the work in which the new 
head of the institute ought to le a recognized authority were to be specified. 

After obtaining further opinions on the scheme it was decided to abandon the idea of 
starting the institute as a polytechnic. There is no room jin these provinces yet, whatever 
the future may bring forth, for a large institution, teaching the application of science to a 
variety of industrial arts. There would be little or no opening for its diploraates ; and 
education of this kind, costly as it must be in its high specialization, can only be offered by 
the State when the promoters of industry put forward a demand for it, based on the 
conviction that it is necessary for the successful development of their business. It 
was decided that for the present the Government must be content with something different, 
and in certain respects less ambitious : that in the first place there is general agreement 
among all who appreciate the problem that provision should be made for research work, 
with a view to the improvement of existing industries. No special lino of research can 
at the moment be prescribed. Much will depend on the workei’s whom the Government 
secures and on a more systematic review of its provincial industries, their defects, and 
their potentialities than has hitherto been possible But that research will I e the 
keynote of the technological institute is now beyond; question. As far as possible it 
will be conductel with relation to the local indnstries which the Government hopes 
to create, improve or develop; and the more important of these may be enumerate' 1 in 
the following approximate order of importance : — 

(1) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of textile goods. 

(2) Extraction of vegetable oils. 

(3) Refining of vegetable and mineral oils. 

(4) Tanning and the treatment of leather in general. 

(5) Treatment of indigenous alkalis. 

(6) Wood and gra-ss-pulping 

(7) Wood distillation. 

(8) Glazes of pottery and tiles. 

(9) Production of perfumes and herl)al extracts generally. 

(10) Production of citric acid and allied products. 

The above list must not be understood as suggesting that it is either exhaustive or 
scientific or as determining the pa,rticular industries on which the institute will ultimately 
concentrate its work. Such a decision will depend on the class of problems which actually 
present themselves for solution in the early years of the working of the institute and the 
final .selection will rest with the head of the institution, working in consultation with 
the Board of Industries. 

The extent to which the proposed Cawnpore institution could be used for the teaching 
of students in advanced industrial science is another matter for decision by experianoo and 
• 52 
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trial. Provision will certainly have to be made for teaching as well as for research ; but 
the classes will be small, special qualifications will ‘be expected of the students, and the 
subjects will be determined by the practical importance of applying advanced science to 
particular branches of the local industries of the province. All this will have to be 
worked out by the Board of Industries with the help of the future head of the in stitution : 
it is impossible to lay down anything in the nature of a curriculum at present. 

For the purpose of commencing work on these lines the first desideratum is to obtain a 
scientist who would be not merely a specialist in some particular subject but an organizing 
head of the institute. It seems desirable that he should possess sufficient general acquain- 
tance with research in such subjects as have been enumerated as to make him, so to say, a 
“ general specialist ” in industrial chemistry, concerned with vegetable rather than mineral 
products. He must be able also to assist the Government with his advice on the buildings 
and equipment which can be used for whichever of these subjecfs seem, on a more informed 
enquiry, lo be the most suitable for research ; and the Government will further be largely 
dependent on him for the final selection, in consultation with the Board of Industries, of the 
subjects for investigation, and for determining the nature and strength of the technical staff 
to be employed. In 1914 the Government of India were asked to assist in securing a / 

suitable Principal. 

It was recognized that the price to be paid for a reall}' good man, of sound judgment 
and receptive character, would not be small, and the decision of his emoluments was left to the 
Secretary of State. Something between £ 1,000 and £ 1,600 with free quarters was however 
suggested as approximately the scale of pay for which a man of the necessary qualifications 
might be willing to come to India for a term preferably of five years. The Secretary of 
State has accepted the scheme of the Local Government in principle, subject to definite 
provision being made for including a certain amount of teaching work among the activities 
of the institute. But in view of the exceptional circumstances ot the present time the Board 
of Education have recommended to the Secretary of State that the actual appointment of 
a Principal should be deferred for the present. The reason assigned is that the best 
candidates would not be available before the end of the war as they are occupied in 
other work which they would be most unlikely to leave, and from which it is highly 
undesirable that they should be drawn away. 

In view of the fact that tTie duties of the contemplated post could only be carried out 
by a man of first class cilibre, the wisdom of the advice is indisputable: and disappointing 
though the delay must be the Local Government has no alternative but to postpone the 
scheme for a technological institute until the end of the war. In the meantime, however, 
it is hoped that the advice and assistance of the Director of Industries, — who has now a , 
small laboratory which has recently been enlarged, — and of the technological chemist at 
his disposal, will enable those taking part in the industrial deve'opmcnt of the provinces 
to dispose of some of the more pressing problems hampering their advance. 


Oral Evidence, 8th November, 1916 

President. — You are Financial Secretary to the Government of the United Provinces ? 
—Yes. 

As such the Industries department comes under your charge ? — Yes. 

Under whose control is the Department of Agriculture? — Under the Chief Secretary in 
the Revenue department. 

Under which department is education ?— Under the Judicial Secretary. 

So that there are three Secretaries that deal with industries, agriculture and education ? 
— They do not work altogether separately. Many things come to all three. 

The Director of Agriculture is Chairman of the Board of Industries ?— Yes. 

Is the Chairman ex ojUcio ? — No. He is specially appointed by Goveimment. 

Hon’hle. Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — All you say about financial aid to industries is not only 
your opinion but your experience ? — I cannot speak from practical experience of the 
industries, but I have formed my opinion from the cases that have come before me. 

Hon’hle Sir F.H. Stewart. — The Financial Secretary is perhaps the busiest Secretary ? 
— At certain times of the year, but not throughout the year. 

I rather gather from your note that you are inclined to recommend a separate Secretary 
for Industries ? — ^^I think that before long it will be necessary to have a redistribution of 
work but Industries would in any case be combined with other departments. 
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With reference to a suggestion by the Director of Industries regarding the formation of 
an imperial department, have you any particular views or that subject ?— I don’t think an 
imperial department of industries with executive powers and controlling the provincial 
department of in lnstries is required, hut a better organisation is necessary to deal with the 
wider questions of commerce and industry, and more especially those questions which 
affect all India 

In your connection with the Industries Department have you found that the Department 
of Commerce and Industries is able to give sufficient time and attention and has sufficient 
experience of industries ? — My opinion is that they have not at present sufficient time. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy. — As regards financial assistance by Government 
to industries you say the provision of a part of the share capital of companies on the same 
basis as public subscriptions would be more efifectual in inspiring confidence among investors 
than the application of similar sums of money in other ways. Do you think if Government 
gives money on the preferential shares it would be quite safe ? —It would be safer. I think 
more confidence is shown by taking ordinary shares. 

If a considerable degree of Government control over the enterprise were insisled upon 
then you would like to give the money?— As I have said further on I do not think 
Government should try to directly control industries to which it gives help. 

I have suggested that some stipulations should be laid down as to staff and methods of 
management as these two restrictions seem desirable. 

You say that there is a wide field for industrial banks but the greatest obstacle to 
their working is the difficulty of securing proper experts to advise on applications for 
loans. Do you know that there is a big industrial trust formed in this country by some of 
the banks ? — I have heard it from Mr. Silver. 

Do you think it will pay ? — Not unless it has a proper organisation. 

You think that an Imperial Department with executive powers and controlling the 
Provincial Departments of Industries is not necessary ?— I think that the executive powers 
are unnecessary. 

Take for instance your Board of Industries, They think of a big scheme in which 
much money is required. They submit it to the Local Government ; the Local Government 
sends it to the Government of India ; the Government of India sends it to the Imperial 

Director of Industries, and so on. Don’t you think that is a very long procedure? 

Undoubtedly, but if the money to be spent is that of tho Local Government that Govern- 
ment must have a full say in the matter. 

Are you in favour of controlling provinci.il industries without consulting the Imperial 
Department The control should rest with the Local Government subject to general princi- 
ples laid down by the Imperial Government. 

3Jr. A. Chalterton.— You think that Government assistance in a pecuniary form 
would induce private capitalists to come forward ? — Yes, 

What machinery would you suggest that Government should employ when they not 
only invest public money in such undertakings but also take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of practically advising the public to invest its money at the same time ?— As I have 
said the machinery does not exist at present. There are a few experts available, but when 
you go outside those experts there is nobody but the Director of Industries. He can give 
good business opinions but in many cases they are not enough. I think it would be better 
to increase the number of experts in the main branches in which these matters come up. 

In your note you say “ The small hand industries such as weaving hosiery, etc. 
labour under great difficulties as regards securing more than a merely local market for 
their outturn and when improved methods of production have been suggested, an objection 
constantly put forward has been that they would be unable to secure a market for" any 
largely increased outturn.” Does not that suggest there is over production in outturn ?— I 
do not think so necessarily. It may be so in some cases. 

It is a common fact in Southern India that the introduction of the fly shuttle loom 
which increases the outturn of a weaver by something like fifty per cent, does not in most 
cases benefit him, because already he is able to turn out more than he can sell. Does this not 
suggest the idea that to a certain extent we are working on wrong lines in the methods of 
dealing with these indigenous industries ?— That is rather a wide conclusion to draw in 
view of the exceedingly imperfect methods of marketing. 

Have the co-operative banking facilities for marketing raw products been successful ? 

To a small extent. The note by Mr. Willoughby mentions two cases: one in connection 
with the Muzaffarnagar woollen industry and the other some association of Chamars. 
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What occurs to me is that the question of marketing is more important matter than 
the question of improving the technical appliances of these industries. A weaver is 
accustomed to weave a certain class of goods. He goes on weaving that class irrespective 
of the fact that there is a diminishing demand. Would it not be belter if the departments 
of industries of the provinces and these co operative societies had their attention directed to 
the study of the markets so that a class of goods may be woven w^hich will be more readily 
saleable ? — Certainly. I think that should be done. 

At the present time the tendency all over India has 1 een to concentrate on improved 
technical processes rather than the study of the market demands for goods. I should like 
to know whether any attention has been paid to that aspect of the question in your pro- 
vinces ? — Some attention has been paid, but the results up to the present are not very great. 

President. — There is one p.iragraph in your note that is not entirely convincing as at 
present worded. Possibly some supplementary remarks from you may help us to get the 
idea that is in your mind. You say that “ a point which is not directly raised by any question 
but which is of great importance to the success of any attempts to train labour is t,he 
absence of any powers in Local Governments to raise the pay of any officers in charge of tech- ^ 

nical schools who have shown their value in these posts. Huch men have a recognised com- 
mercial value and unless some liberty is given in regard to fixing their pay at a fair rate they 
will leave Government service on the expiry of their agreements. A case in point is that of 
Mr. Kinns, head of the Bareilly Carpentry School. The Local Government has made several 
attempts to rai.se his pay to a rate which it considered necessary for the purpose of retaining 
his services, but they have been refuse!.’’ Presumably the refusal was given by the Govern- 
ment of India? — Yes. 

Did the Government of India give any »pec-ific reasons ? — No reasons whatever. 

Do you suggest the Government of India was ill-advised ?- 1 would not venture to 
suggest that. I think it is a matter in which local opinion should carry greater weight. 

In other words the Local Government has a gi eater opportunity forjudging accurately 
of a man’s value ? — Yes. It is a matter of commercial supply and demand and Local Gov- 
ernments might l.e tiusted with a reasonable discretion to vary the terms even of appoint- 
ments made by the Secretary of State after_experienee of what a man is worth. 

I presume that you will admit that wdthout some system by which officers are paid 
according to a recognised .scale it is possible fur one Local Government to spoil the market 
for another Local Government by giving undue appreciation to its men ?— It is possible, but 
I think that it is only fair to allow some liberty to Local Governments in such matters. 

\oufecl that Mr. Kinns’ appointment is an appointment of rather an e.xceptional 
nature and of a kind that the Government of India has little experience of? Do you think 
that the Government of India would be better advised if it had an Imperial Department such 
as was proposed by Mr. Silver? — Probably, though a special department is hardly 
necessary for this purpose only. There are not many such cases in any province nor are 
there likely to be for a considerable time. 

-y 

There ought to be some rules governing the terms of appointment and those general 
rules can only be made by the Government of India? — Yes. But a certain amount of 
discretion should be given to the Local Government. 

I suppose that the terms of Mr. Kinns’ appointment w'ere originally proposed by the 
Local Government ? — They must have been proposed by the Local Government. They have 
been changed once. 

You do not remember if the proposals of the Local Government as regards the pay 
of these posts was rejected or modified by the Government of India ? — I do not remember. 

You do not wish then this general conclusion to be drawn absolutely in consequence 
of this incident that the Local Governments should be left with full power ?— No. A 
certain amount of liberty is however necessary. 

You think that in developing a series of these new posts, as they have been developed 
during the past two years, there must be more or less irregularity in the earlier experi- 
mental stages ? — There aie such even in the same province. 


Don t you agree that the sooner these local variations are brought into line the 
better it will be generally ? — Yes, but a reasonable latitude should be permitted to provide 
for local conditions and the varying commercial value of different types of men. 

Does Mr. Kinns come under the terms under which you are now able to grant pay to 
the provincial educational service officers?— Mr. Swinchatt does, but not Mr. Ki nns 
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With regard to these technical schools, are these appointments of a special nature ?-^ 
Yes, they are. 

You have seen Mr. Silver’s evidence on the question of an imperial department. Are 
you generally in agreement with his views that there should be a department with powers 
limited to advisory functions? — I do not think I can go as far as Mr. Silver I understand 
he contemplateda certain amount of executive control of the provincial directors, but I agree 
that there should be a department with advisory functions. 

Mr. Silver made the suggestion that the head of the imperial department might be 
allowed to advise Government with regard to rules, such as you call in the Forest depart 
ment “ working plans,” and that, these rules having been framed, the Local Governments 
should fall into line with the general policy consistent with local circumstances ? — Yes, provided 
allowance is made for local variations. 

Do you think there is any great disadvantage in perpetuating the system that now 
exists in Madras with regard to industrial development which is utterly different in some 
respects to the policy of the United Provinces ? — In the earlier stages it seems advantageous 
to permit of experiments being made on varying lines. When sufficient experience has 
been gained of different methods of working, a general policy may be laid down. 

In this experimental stage the Local Governments might experiment along different 
lines of policy ? — I think so. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — What is the system of giving financial 
assistance by Government to industries 1 Suppose an individual makes an application, how 
is it dealt with? — An application is generally made to the Director of Industries. He sends 
it to Government and in almost all ea«es he is asked to consult the Board of Industries. 
When the recommendation of the Board of Industries is received Government pass final 
orders. 

You are in favour of establ'shing an industrial bank, but you do not seem to be in 
favour of Government putting any money into the bank? — I have not given an opinion 
on this point. The character and extent of Government assistance will have to be considered 
in detail. 

If the Government gave some assistance it would inspire confidence and draw forth 
capital in these provinces? — In these provinces it certainly would. 

You speak of the ineffectiveness of the control which Government might exercise, but 
it would exercise some control .? — Not sufficient. 

Don’t you think that the risk of Government losing some of its money by a bank not 
being properly managed would be compensated by the gain that is almost certain in the way 
of encouragement to people to come forward to invest in business?— I do not think Govern 
ment has any right to run a serious risk, but the question is a much wider one than that of 
the loss of a sum of money by Government. 

You say the Thomason College department of technology was founded for the purpose 
of attracting students related to capitrdists and manufacturers who in the natural course oe 
events might expect to become managers, etc. You say that not a single applicant of thf 
type joined the class but it was joined by other students ? — It was joined by a few students 
who were not of a satisfactory type. 

Have you fully investigated the matter to your .satisfaction to know the real cause of 
the failure?— Enquiries made in various centres showed that no capitalists or manufacturers 
had the intention of sending their boys. 

Have you considered whether there were not certain conditions which stood in the way 
of students availing themselves of the department ? — Nobody ever suggested any such 
conditions. 

You are aware that a number of our students go to England to receive technical 
education and that their number is growing. Don’t you think there must be some reasons 
why students were not attracted to the technological department of the Roorkee College ?— 
Partly because it was only intended for a special class of persons. It is intended to 
replace the department by a class with a wider scope on the linos recom njn led by Colonel 
Atkinson and Mr. Dawson. Apart from this. I know of no special reasons. 

Colonel Atkinson had very strong views against providing any higher technical educal 
tion than that for the “ improver grade.” You know that ? — Yes. 

You have said very clearly why you think that an imperial department of industries 
is not necessary and you have heard Mr. Silver’s opinion on that point. Do you think that 
any organisation should be create 1 to correlate the activities of the different departments 
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of industries ?— I think a separate organisation is necessary for dealing with the wider 
industrial questions and for advising Loca. Governments. It would presumably be under 
the Member for Commerce and Industry. 

Do jou think that an organisation like the Railway Board consisting of the Directors 
of Industries meeting together and making their retonimerdations to the Member* 
for Commerce and Industry will not answer that purpose ? — I do not think that such 
arrangements would be adequate though periodical conferences would he useful. 

There is no reason why provincial departments of industries should not correspond 
directly with each other ? — None whatever. 

It would be an advantage if each were to communicate all the problems that they 
have in hand to the others through an industrial journal to which all provinces should 
contribute ? — That should be possible to attain by separate notes. 

Don’t you think that there will be a disadvantage in sending separate notes as they will 
be isolated publications whereas a regular journal will ensure more attention ? — I should 
not say that. ^ 

You have noted that at present the inland provinces are at a disadvantage in compari- 
son to the great seaports. Don’t you think it necessary that there should be some authority 
to safeguard the interests of these inland provinces ?' — There seem to be economic tenden 
cies in favour of the seaports and I think that inland provinces do require some protection. 

You say it is possible that those interested in seaports would not be inclined to 
favour the development of the inland provinces ? It is a possibility which is suggested by 
the experience of other countries. 

You have spoken of the difiSculty of deciding what the scope and object of an in- 
stitution of chemical technology should be, but does not the experience of the other 
provinces show that there is room for development? — The scope of such enquiries is immense. 

A Local Government cannot afford an institution which could deal with investigations into 
all the important branches of industrial science, and it is most difficult to decide what 
subjects should be taken up in a province such as the United Provinces. 

Don’t you think that a province like ours with a population larger than that of Japan 
should find the money to maintain a first class research institute in order to develop- 
our industries ? — The cost would be very great. I have not objected to having a small 
organisation to deal with certain simpler problems and to sift difficulties that are proposed 
for investigation. There is however a risk of waste of money and of labour if the same 
chemical problems are dealt with by small organisations in different parts of India. Con- 
centration is important in such matters. 

Your main difficulty is cost ? — Partly the cost and also the organisation of the service 
and the general control. I do not think a Local Government is suited for controlling a- 
big institution of that kind. 

But if you have the officers lent by the Government of India then the work will be V 

done in the province? — If there are certain branches of investigation which can be carried on 
locally, I think the work should be carried out by officers lent by the Government of India. 

The question is whether there is room for both imperial and provincial institutions. I am 
not competent to say. 


Witness No. 24. 

Mb. C. M. deSouza, the Premier Oil Mills, Ltd., Gawnpore. 

Whitten evidence. 

-L . — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Qs. 1-2 — I have not had much experience of the raising of capital for industrial 
enterprises.. The capital of our company in the first instance was subscribe# by my partner 
and friends ; I did not have any difficulty in raising it, and I am now assured of as much 
capital as may be required for extending the business. Capital is principally drawn from 
professional and business men, and to some extent employes of Government and business 
houses. 

Q. 3. — My attention has been mainly confined in watching the development of oil 
industry and although in some centres the oil factories so far established have often to curtail 
pioduction, it is not, in my opinion, due to the number of factories being excessive but to the 
qvality of the products sent out by most of these being only suitable for local consumption 
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On the whole the condition of the oil industry in India is unhealthy, due to the imitative 
tendency of most Indian capitalists who are always ready to follow up and launch out 
schemes whether or not there be room for them. 

Q. 4, — I have not had experience as to the results of financial aid by Government on Gover n; m ain 
a large scale to industrial enterprises. The United Provinces Government have, to my assistance. ' 
knowledge, rendered small aid in the shape of a loan to a tin pressing business with 
satisfactory results. We have also been offered a loan for improving our plant which was 
originally started by Government for proving the possibilities of cotton oil industry in 
these provinces. The time necessary to negotiate and secure aid from Government often 
tends to make this help of doubtful utility. For instance, we had applied for a loan in 
April, 1915, when our bankers weie disinclined to take up new business owing to the 
abnoimal conditions of the money market at the lime due to war, and the dralt of the 
necessary documents for the Government loan was received by us about eight weeks ago. 

Qs. 5-6.— My opinion is against any aid from Government to existing or new industries 
excepting for pioneer work (see my answ er to question nos. 7-8 below) in the manner set out 
under methods nos. 2, 3, 5 ; as Government control as regards management of any 
industrial undertaking is undesirable (this covers question no. 6). 

(1) Grants may be given by Government to Government departments or industrial 
concerns for educating the masses as to the benefits derivable from the use of certain indus- 
trial products regarding which they are not sufficiently enlightened, and also for the purpose 
of preventing economic waste. 

(4) Loans may be given by Government at low interest on sufficient security, prefer- 
ably through a lank (which could be started for this purpose) should any promising 
industrial concern suffer for want of capital, and be unable to rase a loan on moderate in- 
terest. 

(6) Government may, failing any other arrangement to develop a promising new in 
dustry, subscribe towards its capital. The Director of Industries could represent the 
interest of Government on the Board of Directors. 

(7) In the case of a new enterprise Government may guarantee purchase of a portion of 
products for a limited period. 

Q, 7.— My experience of Government pioneer factories tends to the opinion that Pioneer factories. 
Government should, if possible, refrain from running these entirely on their own account. 

Q. 8. — Government should principally confine their attention to the research work, 
collection of statistics, and investigation as the possibility of success of new industries. 

When Government is satisfied that any industry could be successfully worked and its 
establishment is desirable offers should be called from respectable commercial houses to 
undertake the establislment of a factory and arrangements concluded with a firm offering 
best terms, by giving, if necessary, grants-in-aid or any other help tending to the maximum 
benefit to the public with the minimum expenditure to Government. 

Government should not, in my opinion, be permanently interested in any enterprise 
excepting for reasons of State. 

Q- I no experience or personal knowledge of any industries being hampered by Financing agen- 
the conditions under which they are financed. oies. 

Q. 10. — It may be possible to give more financial assistance to industrial undertakings 
should the banks extend their scope, and besides the business of granting loans, subscribe 
towards the capital of a promising enterprise. There should also be greater facilities than 
now existing to raise a short term loan from banks on immoveable property. 

% 

Q- 13. —The principle to be followed should be to first offer a chance to existing 
private enterprise to take up the business when the aid is in the shape of a loan, or subscrip- 
tion towards capital. 

Q. 14. — Yes, if the established external trade i s of greater economic value to India. 

II. — Technical aid to iTidustries. 

Q. 15. — I have had no experience of technical aid provided by Government to industrial Technical aidia 
enterprise. general. 

Q- 16. — With the exception of the activities of the Assistant Technological Chemist under 
the direction of the Director of Industries, United Provinces, in solving the difficulties 
experienced by some local industries since the outbreak of war, I have had no personal 
knowledge of any benefits received by local industries from researches conducted by 
Government departments. 


Limits of Gov- 
ernmeat assist- 
ance. 
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Demonattat i o n 
factories. 


Eessaroh abroad. 


Surveys for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


Commercial mu- 
seums. 


Sales agency 


Exhibitions. 


Trade represen- 
tatives. 


Government pat- 
ronage. 


Q. 17. — It i3 difficult to lay hard and fast rules or conditions for the loan of Government 
experts to private firms or companies. The terms should mainly depend on the circumstan- 
ces of each individual case. In my opinion Government should approach this point in a 
liberal spirit, but not so liberal as to encourage abuse. 

Q. 18. — Results of research carried out at the expense of private firm, even if conducted 
under the guidance of Government paid expert, should not be published by Government 
without permission of the said firm in the absence of understanding to the contrary while 
lending the services of the expert. 

Q. 19. — Demonstration factories in any forms, unless the success of any industry is assured, 
would, in my opinion, be of doubtful utility as regards promoting or establishing new industries. 
Pioneer factories on the lines suggested in my answer to question no. 8 would result in greater 
utility. It could be arranged to utilize these for demonstration purposes ; or a demonstra- 
tion section may, when necessary, be added to existing factories to test the theories regarding 
a promising new line. Small demonstration plants, if attached to technological institutes, 
avould, on the other hand, be very beneficial for training students. 

Q. 20. — I am not aware of the need of a demonstration factory for the promotion of any 
industry in these provinces. 

Q. 21. — I have no experience as to the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical 

Department of the Imperial Institute. 

Q. 22. — Should a complete and efficient organisation be established in India for carrying 
out research, no advantage could be derived, excepting for the purpose of comparing notes 
by having research carried out in the United Kingdom. 

Q. 23. — By publishing the results of the research, and expressing their view or 
recommending as to how far they could apply or be worked under Indian conditions. 

Q. 24.— It would be ratherdifficult to organize any such system in India, excepting that 
of Boards of Industries comprising men each representing and having close knowledge of 
particular industries, and caprble of appreciating and recommending research in particular 
lines. 

Qs. 25-26. — Yes, the surveys must be more thorough and made with the view of 
rendering facilities to industrial concerns for obtaining correct data of the resources of the 
country. 

Q. 27. — By keeping the Directors of Industries posted with the results. 

III. — Assistance in marketing •products. 

Qi. 28-29.— Tue commercial museum has not been in existence long enough for 
basing calculations as to its value, but my opinion is that it will prove of dsubtful utility as 
a medium for bringing the manufacturer and Indian dealer together. It may prove a 
che.ap advertisement for bringing the manufacturer and Indian dealer together. It may 
prove a cheap advertisement for some exhibitors, and result in some retail trade. 

Q. 30. — Merely for the products of small cottage in dustries these ars likely to prove 
useful, being more beneficial to the producer than the “ midllemin ’’who generally derives 
the greater benefit, and in time these sales agencies may succeed in organising the cottage 
industries on a sound basis. 

Qs. 31 — 33. — My limited experience regarding exhibitions tends to the opinion that in 
India they are likely to prove of as little utility as commercial museums for bringing 
together the manufacturer and Indian tradesman, on whom the former must mainly depend 
for marketing his products. 

Qs. 34-35. — I do net think that Indian trade representatives in Great Britain or 
foreign countries are at the present stage at all necessary nor to have special enquiries 
conducted by temporary commission. 

Q. 36. — Should Government appoint Director of Industries with business knowledge in 
each province, there should absolutely be no need to have trade representatives. 

Q- 37. — Such lists, if published, are bound to prove very useful. 

Q- 38. — A groat deal of criticism. Such occurrences as recently exposed at the Central 
Criminal Court, London, in the Army Contract S^iandals, I am informed, are not rare in the 
purchasing departments of Government and railways in India. This difficulty, in my opinion, 
could to a great extent he overcome should a purchasing department be attached to the office 
of the Director of Industries (the Director should, in any case, of a necessity, be an expert 
businessman) in each province and purchases made of the products of each province through. 
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them ; as they are bound to know, and l:e in a position to judge as to the prices to be paid 
for diflerent articles better than most other Goveinment departments. 

lY. — Other forma of Government aid to industries. 

Q_ 40.— The only raw materials under Government control that I can think of as 
essential for the deve.opment of the industry in which I am interested ^and no doubt many ' 

other industries; are ex iscable, i.e., alcohol and salt. Restrictions regarding these should 
be modiried to suit industrial needs of the country. 

41—43. — The present land po’icy of Government is not sufHciently liberal. The 
position of an individual as regards acquiring lau d for industrial purposes is no better than 
that for acquiring it tor any other purpose. Government should, in my opinion, encourage the 
acquisition ol laud for industii..! put poses on most favourable terms, and should, if neee.ssary, 
alter the law to overcome possible opposition in this respect of interested parties. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

Qs. 44-45. — By taking steps to improve their surroundings, and housing them on the same 
sy.=tem as the Lalim.i anU other similar la' our settlements. But in tiiis reipect Government 
should co-operate with industrial concerns by giving a grant of land at a nominal figure, and 
by arranging to supervise the sanitary conditions ot the settlement. 

Q. 50 — It seems to me obvious that industrial schools should be under Industries 
department. 

Q. 51. — After completion of the training of candidates at industrial schools and techno- 
logical institutes, arrangements should be made to have them admitted as apprentices in pefvismg jmd teoh- 
J.S . , ' ° a.oal stafl. 

different works. 

Q. 52. — It should be left to industrial concerns to act in this matter themselves, and at 
their own expanse to suit their’f'espective needs. 

Q. 53.— -This question is entirely for Government to decide. 

Qs. 54-55 — I understand there is a want of uniformity in the standard of examination Mechanical Engl- 
and even powers of certified engineers in diierent provinces, and steps should be taken to neers. 
attain uniformity in all provinces. 

VI. —General official administration and organisation. 

Q. 55 . — The present Dire 'tor is the right man in the right place being an expert Director of Indus, 
businessman with exie.isive local knowledge. T.m only cii ici^m I have to make regar ling, 
the constitution of his ofS.;e is tliat he is handi.-app.d for want of expert assistants or 
specialists capable of taking up and solving industiial problems. 

Q. 57. — For the future deve’opment of t' e industry. I would recommend that Govern- 
ment may make up the above deficiency for assisting the Director of Industries m his work. 

There should, in addition, be a Board of Industries, and their functions should be merely 
advisory. 

Q. 5*1. — The Advisory Board should be constituted of business men, each representing 
the interest of a principal industry, with the necessary compliment of oflScials from Forest 
and Agricultural depircments; and the Board should be under the Pre identship of a 
promi-iOnt business man, with the Director of Industries as S cre ary. Tue recommenda- 
tions of the Board on questions of industries should noi be treated lightly by Government, 
otherwise no one with any self-respecc wuu.d care to serve on such a Board of Industries. 

Q. 60.— There should be a Director of Industries, and his principal qualifications 
should be an expert business knowledge. 

Q 61. — The Director of Industries .should be the medium of communication between 
the Board of Industries and the Government. 


Land polioy. 


Qsnetal. 


Training of so- 


Q 62.— The formation of a central bureau for keeping the Director of Industries of 
each province posted as to the activities of the Director of Industries of other provinces. 
An Imp::rial dep.irtmsnt under a single head may prove unwieldy and unsympathetic. 


VIII — Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Q. 63. — iT.icre is no organisation excepting the Assistant Technological Chemist Ganetal. 
assisiing the Divector of Industries. 

Q. 64. — An Imperial scientific and technical department is essential. Imperial depart- 

Q. 6-5. — It should consist of scientific experts in industries for the development of 
which this country possesses natural advantages. 
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Q. 66. — To carry out research work and solve any industrial problems referred to him 
by the provincial Governments. 

Q. 67. — The relationship of an expert loaned by the Imperial department to the 
Local Government should be that the expert should temporarily be attached to the office of 
the Local Director of Industries. 


Provincial depart- 
ments. 


Q. 68. — The Local Government should engage their own experts for their principal 
local industrijs and organize their technical and scientific departments to satisfy the needs 
of the respective province. 


Q. 69. — The experts and departments should be placed under the Director of Indus- 
tries. 

Q. 70 . — Obviously on most advantageous terms. 

Co-ordination o^ Q- 74. — Yes, measures should be devised to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary over- 
resBarch. lapping of research activities in the diflerent departments and colleges, and this would not 

be difficult should the Imperial bureau keep in touch with them, and keep each posted with 
the activities of the other. 


study of foreign Q- 77.- T1 is should not be necessary excepting in cases when extraordinary develop- 
mothods. ment in any particular line is noticed in other countries. 


Beference 

lies. 


Qs. 78-79. — The collection of books in the office of the Director of Industries is 
of great help, and if this is extended and kept up-to-date on the lines of a modern reference 
library under a librarian, there should be no need for any other library. 


Colleges of 
meice. 


Btatieties. 


Qs. 80 81. — I do not think there is a necessity for one in these provinces. 

VIII. — Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence. 

Q. 82. — None, excepting that the names and classes of goods imported in and exported 
out of the country should be more particularly described. 


Q. 83. — The commercial intelligence as at present obtainable is meagre, and as at 
Commercial intel- present constituted the department seems to he merely a bureau for exchanging copies of 
enquiries and answers. Perhaps it could be made more useful by having a business man 
at the head. There should, however, be no need for such a department, should each 
province have a Director of Industries capable of the duties of his office, 

Q. 84. — The “ Indian Trade Journal ” has not been of much use to the oil industry. 

Indaatrial and 

trade jcurnals. Q 35 — jj; would be very useful, and of great help to the development of industries, 

to have a general trade journal in each province under a competent editor. He must be a 
whole-time man attached to the office of the Director of Industries. 


Q. 86. — It could be arranged with vernacular papers to copy the principal articles, 
and those of special interest could, if necessary, be collected and published periodically in 
vernacular in booklet forms, and distributed either free or their sale could be arranged in 
the principal villages and railway stations. 

Other nblica monograph on oil and soap (I have not seen the others) issued since the 

tjon,. * ** ' outbreak of war has helped to draw public attention to the industries, and the note on 

this subject recently submitted to Government by our Director of Industries was, to my 
knowledge, instrumental in attracting local as well as many Calcutta capitalists. Several of 
them have since consulted me regaidiug the establishment of oil mills. 


Q. 88. — Government could give special instructions to British Consuls and representa- 
tives in foreign countries to collect information that may be useful to us, and publish this 
in the trade journals. 

-f-Y - — Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

Qs. 89-90.—.^ regards oil, working on any Government certificates of quality 
Certificates of would not be practicable for every day business, 
quality. * j 

Qs. 91-93. — There should he p“naltie3 imposed for all adulteration and misde.=crip- 
Prpvrntion of tion especially of those articles intended tor edible purposes. There should 1 e restrictions 

tti^eMr!pt°on. placed on tl e import of articles that are generally used for purposes of adulteration, for 
instan e in the case ot oil, debloomed and white mineral jellies and oils, which are unneces- 
sary in India for industrial purposes. As legaids organisation for inspection I am unable 
to express an opinion ; but the first steps to be taken as regards oil and fat should be to 
close down all esta liohments manufacturing artifi ial ghee and for blending oils for edible 
purposes, and .make it compulsory to colour all fats unsuitable lor edible purposes. 
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Qs. 94-95 — 1 have hacl no experience regarding this, but I think that the law 
should be uniform throughout the Empire. 

Q. 96.— I think it is necessary, and the identity of partners should also be disclosed. 

Q. 97.— I think we are well served by railways as regards communication. 

Q 98. — Yes, the comp’aints are mainly the want of uniformity in freight for internal 
distribution of raw material as well as finished products, and the preferential tariff to and 
from the ports. My suggestion is that there should be a uniform telescopic tariff for each 
class of goods for the whole of India based on mileage, an! the raw material and hye- 
products, particu'arly oil c.ike, should be carried at the minimum pos-ible rat-'s. Facilities 
should also be given as regards conces.don in fares and comloris to commercial travellers 
representing re ogoized manufacturing and wholesale distributing houses, as they are to 
some extent the means of giving goods traffic to the lines on whi;h they miy travel. On 
the whole, firms should be encouraged to send out travellers, as in India they are, in my 
opinion, the only practical mediums for establishing business relations between the manu- 
facturer and trader. From my own personal experience I am inclined to the opinion that for 
pushing the sale of goods in this country travellers are preferable to exhibitions, commercial 
museums and other expensive shows. 

Q. 101. — I have experienced considerable difficulty as regards shipping restrictions for 
the export of oil and oil cake. These should be removed, and, on the contrary, facilities 
given for shipment. 

Q 105.— As regards oil industry they should certainly give us more information of 
the forest oil seeds, and tht ir coLeodon, as also take steps to extend as far as pOosible the 
cultivation of mowha and phulwa (Bassia Butericia) trees. 

Q. 109. — As regards oil industry, jail competition is infinitesimal. I have not 
interested myself to find out whether they interfere with other industries. 

X .—General, 

Q. 110. — In my answers to other questions I have expressed my views regarding the 
difficulties experienced by the oil industry in this country, and offered suggestions for the 
removal of these difficulties, and of the help in my opinion, necessary for the development 
of the industry. I beg, however, tt) particularly summarise here the most important of 
these, and also express views on points not covered by the questions I have answered:— 

(o) All possible faci’ities should be given for collection and transport of raw 
material, and distribution of products, particularly for shipping the oil and 
cake : and there should be a low tariff’ for each class of goo is ter wagon load 
quantities, and the minimum possible freight on oil cake. Tank cars should 
be provided where necessary, 

(b) First by determining the superiority of hydraulic press cakes over the country 

ghany process, it should be laid down that all Government departments shall 
use only the former. Replace all gram and cereals wherever pos.sible, with 
oil cake (most cakes are more economical and better balanced foods) for 
feeling Government animals such as transport bullocks, mules, horses, as also 
municipal transport animals. 

(c) Popularizing the use of oil cake amongst the Indian farmers and cultivators, 

both for feeding and manure, and educating them as to its economic value ; 
and restrii ting the use of cotton seed for feeding purposes by enforcing heavy 
cess or duty of some sort, or r.dsing of railway freights, and refunding those 
charges when it is proved that the seed is crushed in oil mills ; and spending 
the money raised by this cess or duty or excess railway freights in populariz- 
ing cotton oil cakes in the country. 

(d) Discouraging when necessary the establishment of oil mills in some centres, in 

order to prevent overproductioa of oils and bye-products for which there may 
be only a limited market. 

(e) The establishment of soap and varni-h factories in the country on modern lines 

should be encouraged, as these are necessary for the development of oil industry. 

(/) Loan of technical experts should be given to oil, soap and allied industries, to 
advise and solve any difficulties they may be working under. 

(g) There should be a proper survey as to the resources of the country in raw 
material. Collectio.i and extensioa of the cultivaiion of forest oil seels, such 
as mohwa, should be encouraged. I am informed that a great d,;al of mohwa 
seed is not collected from the forests for want of facilities, and almost the 
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whole of the neem seed crop of these provinces is allowed to rot due to the 
ignorance of p op'e as to its value. Ne^m oil is now greatly in demand, and 
neem cake is as good as ca4or for manurial purposes. Tne extension of 
mohwa cultivation will also help in provi ling raw material for distilleries ; 
the want of cheap alcohol is one of the ditfi,.ullies in developing the oil 
industry, and no doubt many other industries. 

(h) India possesses advantages for crushing the oil seeds it produces as against any 

other country, and the development of the industry on right lines should be 
encourag-d. 

Encouragement should also be given for rendering animal fat on modern lines, as 
against the wasteful and defective method generally in vogue in India. 

(i) There should be absolute prohibition for the manufacture of artificial ghee, as 

this is mostly adulterated with mineral oil and unwholeaome animal fat. 
This refers to adulterated oils also. 

(j) The sale or the use of unwholesome animal fat for edible purposes should be pro- 

hibited, and it should be made compulsory to colour such tat while rendering. 

(fc) As far as possib'e the quality of raw material should be standardized, and there 
should be uniformiiy in the market rules throughout the country. 

(J) The railway oil mills should be closed as there are facilities now for buying as 
much oil as may be required by all the railways in India, cheaper than it 
w'ould coat them to manufacture nor can there be any excuse now for wasting 
pu’ lie money in starting experimental oil factories by Government. For 
instance I have been informed that the Madras Government has, in addition to 
the Anderson Oil Expellers, already installed, budgeted Rs. 3,00,000 to put up 
a large oil plant consisting of hydraulic presses, and to run the factory at 
Government risk and expense. 

In case the work of bui'ding the proposed factory is not yet suspended, I would be 
inclined to qi.estion how far the Madras Government is justified in carrying through this 
new enterprise at the public expense. 


Oral evidence, 8th November, 1916. 

President. — I understand you are the managing director of the Premier Oil Mills ? — 
I am practically the owner of the Premier Oil Mills. 

How long have you been owning these mills?— For about five years. 

Before that were you in business in Cawnpore ? — I have been in business for about 
20 years. 

What kind of business? — It was mostly contracts. I was also assistant to a business 
man here in the capacity of a partner. 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — In answer to question no. 110 you say that the 
oil industry should be assisted by “ discouraging when necessary the establishment of oil 
mills in some centres, in order to prevent overproduction of oils and bye-products lor which 
there may te a limited market ” How do you suppose that there is a limited market ? 
India is such a 1 ig country. There are no protecting tariffs. Your oil can go to any 
other part? - For instance there are oil mills lor crushing rape seed in Bengal. That oil is 
only suitable lor the markets of Bengal or the United Provinces. It is not suitable 
for export and therefore they should curtail their production. 

But if private people start industries on their own account why should Government 
stop them ?— I don’t say stop them. I say discourage them. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Mat aviya. — In answer to question no. 40 you say the only 
raw materials under Government control as essential for the development of the industry 
are alcohol and sa t. and that restric'ions regarding these should be modified to suit the 
indusiriil ne^ds of the country. What is your definite proposal about salt? — Salt is 
required for soap manufacture. It should be duty free. 

And in regard to alcohol ? — Alcohol also is required in some stages of oil refining. 
The restrictions placed are so great that we cannot use it for industrial purposes. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart. — Are you engaged in the export trade at all ? — Not 
engaged, but I have studied the export of oils. 
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You have not found the “ Indian Trade Journal ” of much use in your own particular 
industry ?— No. 

You are inclined to alolish the office of the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence ?— Yes. 

You recommend a separate journal in each province ?— Yes. 

Do you think it is feasible from the point of view of expense? — I have only 
considered the utility of it but not the expense. 

Mr. A . Ghatterton . — You say that the Madras Government has, in addition to the 
Anderson Oil.Expellers already installed, budgeted Ks. 3,00,000 to put up a large oil 
plant consisting of hydraulic presses, and to run a factory at Government risk and expense. 
Have you any accurate information regarding the state of the oil trade in the Madras 
Presidency? — I have made careful enquiries, and have personal knowledge regarding the 
crushing of oil seed throughout India. When the experiments have already been carried 
out by private individuals, it is not fair for Government to come forward with a similar 
scheme. 

Do you know that the United Provinces Government some years ago established an oil 
mill here, and it resulted in the development of the oil industry in these provinces ? — Yes. 
But they closed down without proving anything. I am working under modified conditions. 

• 

You think that the Madras Government has no right to initiate experiments in the 
Madras Presidency ? — Ask private capitalists first whether they would start the industry 
themselves. 

As regards your opinion on the action of the Madras Government, you have no detailed 
knowledge why they propose these mills with hydraulic presses. You have no local know- 
ledge of the circumstances which led them to do that ?— My information is obtained from 
the Press. They wish to make groundnut oil as good as that in Marseilles, 


W1TNES.S No. 25. 

Mr. T. Gibb, Government Distillery Expert, Allahabad. 

Written evidence. 

The written evidence submitted applies to the distilling industry — and its correla- 
tion to other industries— those existing and these awaiting development using spirit 
as a raw material. Tne witness is Excise Distillery Expert for the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Delhi, North-West Frontier Province and Ajmer Merwara. An officer origi- 
nally of the Home Customs and Excise Service, which be entered by open competition 
in 1894, he was transferred to Indian Service in 0;to her, 19 J9, as a result of the Indian 
Excise Committee’s Report, 1905-6, with a view to advise local administrations on modern 
excise control of distilleries. The witness is not a trained chemist or distiller ; but in the 
course of his 22| years’ official work he has obtained considerable practical knowledge of 
distillery plant and processes, and of trades using spirit as a raw material. 

The United Provinces at present possesses 14 distilleries. Four are privately owned, 
one each at Lucknow, Rosa (Shahjahanpur district) and two at Cawnpore. Of these 
distilleries one at Cawnpore, the Indian distillery, is run on Indian capital under European 
management The others are owned by limited companies under European raanagemeut. 
The ludian distillery, in witness’ opinion, is run on the most economical lines and is the 
furthest advanced in plant and processes. All four possess plant capable of producing spirit 
for industrial purposes, i.e., of nigh alcoholic strength for which, at present, there is only a 
very limitel demand. The demand supplied by the four distilleries during the year 1915-16 
for purposes other than potable, was 18,384 imperial gallons of denatured spirit and 18,315 
L. P. g il Ions of rectified spirit. A considerable quantity of both classes was exported to 
other provinces. The denatured spirit was probably used for ordinary domestic purposes, 
such as lighting, heating, etc., and by small tradesmen for simple processes such as the 
manufacture of varnish, etc. So far as witness is aware there exists, at present, no large 
industry in the provinces depending on alcohol as a raw material. The rectified spirit was 
supplied, mostly, to public institutions, duty free, for laboratory and dispensing work. 
The total output of the four private distilleries for 1915-16 was 7,19,075 L. P. gallons. 
The possible output is estimated at 1,360,000 L. P. gallons. It is not proposed to offer a 
written statement explaining why the four distilleries cannot be maintained in full-time 
employment. Witness thinks this would be more appropriate to his oral evidence. 

Of the remaining 1 0 distilleries, one at Saharanpur is owned by Government. It 
represents an attempt made to preserve the indigenous distiller who operates in the public 
distillery to be referred in next paragraph. The buildings are modern. Rupees 21,000 
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were spent in 1903-4i and 1908-9 on improved plant which is the property of Government. 
The distillery is run on Indian capital, by a small group of Indian capitalists, and the 
supervision is entirely Indian. The company rent the distillery buildings and plant from 
Government. During the past seven years the expenditure on repairs and improvement 
of plant and buildings has exceeded the receipts in rent from lessees. The output of the 
distillery goes solely for potable purposes and in 1915-16 amounted to 60,974 L. P. gallons. 
The company has not met with much financial success. Witness understands that, in some 
years, a small dividend is earned but has reason to believe that a loss is now being incurred. 
The distillery, in common with the four mentioned in previous paragraph, depends on 
Government contracts for the supply of potable spirit to certain areas of the province. 
The contract price is considerably higher than that given to the other four di.stilleries. 
The plant is suitable for the production ot a high class potable spiiit but is unsuitable for 
producing a high strength industrial spirit. 

The remaining nine distilleries are owned by Government and are situated at 
district headquarters. The distillers for the most part are small men, forming a small 

sub-sect of the Vaish caste, who for generations have carried on the art of distillation 

disposing of their product in their own shops. The “ Kalwar ”, as he is called, carries 
on his operations in the Government distillery compound. He pays a monthly fee to 
Government for the privilege of so doing and spirit manufactured is stoied in Govern- 
ment godowns until it issues, on payment of duty, to the shops. The plant used is 
very primitive and wasteful. As compared with the modern distiller, the Kalwar 
obtains at least 30 per cent, less spirit from the materials used. This is due to two 
causes, viz. (1) lack of knowledge of the fermentation process and 1 2) to the defective 
nature of the distilling plant. The spirit produced is highly impure according to 
European standards. Owing to the nature of the distilling plant it is almost impossible 
to prevent copper contamination. Government is at present expending Rs. 27,000 
in two selected distilleries at Allahabad and Fyzabad on improving the water supply 
and distilling process. The Kalwar is expending a sum of approximately Rg. 700 on 
an improved still of witness’ design. The sums spent will result in the issue of a 
purer and more wholesome spirit to the consumer but, in witness’ opinion, no advance 
in economy of process is possible in the Government distillery. The Kalwar possesses no 
scientific knowledge himself and he employs the ordinary coolie for the work. It is hopeless 
to look for a supply of cheap industrial spirit from the Kalwar until there is scientific 
supervision. Government policy at present is to close all the public distilleries with the 
exception of Allahabad, Fyzabad and Saharanpur by 1920. The potable spirit supply of 
the province will then depend on these distilleries and the four privately owned. It is 
witness’ private opinion that the process of elimination of the Government distilleries should 
be hastened so that those remaining, especially those privately owned, may be run on sounder 
commercial lines with an increased output. It is clear that the prime cost per gallon must 
fall considerably by keeping the working staff and plant in full employment. This is 
important if industries, depending on alcohol as a raw material, are to be developed. A 
distillery cannot, in witness’ opinion, be run economically on an output of less than 200,000 
gallons annually. Presuming that the supply of spirit falls eventually on the seven 
distilleries the following table will show the position as regards a possible industrial spirit 
supply : — 


1 

Name of distillery. 

Present 

output. 

L. P. gallons 

Estimated | 
possible output 
with present 
plant. 

L. P. gallons. 

1 

Estimated 
potable spirit 
demand. 

L. P. gallons. 

Margin avail- 
able for 
industrial 
purpofes. 

L. P. gallons. 

Private. 

1 

Rosa ... ... 

Gawnpore Sugar Works 
Gawnpore Indian Distil - 
lery. 

Lucknow ... 

Government. 

Saharanpur 

Fyzabad ... 

Allahabad... 

Rs. 

2,58,601 

1,73,988 

1,33,929 

1,52,557 

60,974 

85,400 

56,993 

Rs. 

4.00. 000 
3,30,000 
3,30,000 

3.00. 000 

6C,974 

85,400 

56,993 



Total 

9,22,442 

15,63,367 

13,00,000 

2,63,367 
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The bases used at present for production of spirits are mohua and sugarcane molasses* 
Both have the same spirit content, practcially, — 4*0 L. P. gallons per maund. Mohua is 
the cheaper base and, for this reason, would be relied on chiefly for the production of 
industrial alcohol. It is the dried flower of the Sussia £aii/oiia tree which is indigenous 
to the central and eastern districts of the province. The tree seldom fails to give its 
crop of flowers in April. There was a partial failure this year and prices are higher, 
causing distillers to rely more on molasses, either indigenous or imported, the latter a 
solidified type supplied by the Java sugar factories and capable of producing 4 7 L. P. 
gallons per maund on an average. Industrial alcohol can be made available from distilleries 
working (g a mohua base and on a commercial scale — at Re. 1-4 0 to Re. 1-6-0 per imperial 
gallon of strength 65 — 67 ovcrproof. This price compares favourably with prices in 
Europe. In witness’ opinion a survey of the mohua resources of the province should be 
made either by the Forest department or department of Agriculture. It is important to 
have concise information on this point if an increased demand for industrial alcohol is to be 
met. If the resources are limited the Forest department might supplement them by 
judicious afforestation. 

It might almost 1 e said that the industrial progress of a countr}' canbo measured 
by the quantity of alcohol used in its industries. Unfortunately, the high tax on alcohol 
used as a beverage prevents its unrestricted use for industrial purposes unless in a 
denatured or unpotable state. The ingredients used for denaturing in India are 
caoutchoucine and mineral pyridine bases which, under the present abnormal conditions, 
add 3 annas per gallon to the cost of the alcohol. Denaturation is done in the distillery, 
under Government supervision, and the denatured spirit is liable on issue to a per cent. 
ad valorem tax calculated on a valorem of Rs. 2-8-0 equal to 3 annas per gallon. Witness 
has recommended Government to abolish the tax and it is understood that abolition is 
contemplated by the Government of India at next re-arrangement of tariff. The cost of 
denaturation is borne at present Ijy the user and must remain so. The provincial 
denaturing regulations are elastic in so far as special ingredients may be allowed where it 
is proved that the standard denaturants hamper special industries. So far as witness is 
aware the soap industry is the only one from which an application has been made. 
Sanction was given but has fallen into disuse. An application from the perfume industry 
at Kanauj is at present under consideration. The provincal denaturing regulations, in 
witness’ opinion, are not such as can hamper industrial development. He would only invite 
the Commission’s attention in this connection, to the following points ; (1) the 
necessity for uniformity in t'ne denaturing regulations of all provinces, (2) the free inter- 
provincial exchange^ of spirit, denatured under excise supervision. These points are 
clearly important if industrial expansion is to be considered as a whole. Regulations are 
not uniform at present J and as regards (2) some provinces, notably Bombay, raise 
unnecessary obstacles, in witness’ opinion. 

Industrial development has probably proceeded further in Germany within a 
comparatively short period of time than in any other country. As an index of this 
development it may be stated that 10,302,630 gallons of spirit were used for domestic 
purposes and in her industries in 1886. The denaturing laws were passed in 1887 and 
in 1907, twenty years after, over lOO million gallons were used. The consumption in a few 
trades are given for the year 1903 : — 

Trade. Imperial gallons. 


3,624,588 

1,498,090 

1,135,398 

850,014 

493,636 

118,734 


Vinegar milking 
Polishes, lacquer and varnish 
Ether 

Medicinal extracts, coal tar, colours, etc. 

Celluloid 

Paints and colours 

The following are some of the figures for United King lorn for the year 1901 : 

Trade. Imperial gallons 

Finish, varnishes, lacquer, 'stains, paints,;enamels, etc. 1,221,013 
Soap ... ... ... ... 144,384 

Hat making ... ... ... ... 121,104 

Celluloid ... ... .... ... 106.589 
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Trade. 


IntperiuL yaliuiits. 


Ether, chloroform and iodoform ... ... 97 906 

Explosives ... ... ... ... 48,052 

Medicinal extracts, medicaments, fine chemicals ... 39,637 

In witness’ opinion attention might usefully be given in India to development of a 
few of the above-mentioned industries. In a country where shellac, resins, turpentine and 
spirit are available, the manufacture of varnish seems particularly worthy of attention. 
Witness also desires to point out the possibilities of use of alcohol as a motor fuel. Petrol 
is selling at Re. 1-7-0 per gallon. Alcohol at the same price (denatured) might prove a useful 
stand-by should supply of petrol fail. The point is receiving close attention at home. 
The possibilities for coal tar dyes might also be mentioned. India has the coal and cheap 
alcohol, necessary. The production of methyl alcohol, obtained by the destructive 
distillation of wood might also repay investigation. This subtance is in large request 
as a denaturant in most countries and the residue of manufacture, charcoal can he easily 
disposed of. 


Witness is strongly in favour of an industrial, research or technological institute 
for each province at any rate the larger ones. Such an institute would be useful, 
as regards the distilling and sugar industries which are closely allied, in the investigation 
of processes of fermentation, denatnration, etc. Witness favours the idea of small 
groups of investigators working under local conditions and on local materials rather 
than a central institute out of touch with local requirements. The provincial institute 
should, clearly, be under the control of the p.ovincial Industries department. Access to 
assistance from the institnte should be made as easy as possible to traders requiring 
help in technical difficulties. The result of any investigation made should be available 
to others in the particular industry. The expert is often in a difficult position. An 
instance may illustrate this. Witness’ colleague in Bombay Presidency considered 
that a certain plant would be more economical for preparing mohua spirit than that 
usually used. The plant is expensive and there was difficulty in persu.xding any firm 
to instal and give it a trial. The plant was not known to Indian distillers. A firm 
eventually came forward to purchase it and I have recently had an opportunity to 
examine its working. The question arises whether, as a Government expert, witness is 
justified in distributing to the distillers of his circle the information gained. Witness 
thinks he is not — it would be unfair to the Bombay firm who undertook the risk of failure 
of plant and is entitled to reap any benefit. With a Government technological 
institute it would le different Research made by Gcvernment officers would be open to 
all the trade. If research demanded practical experiments at a factory on a commercial 
scale these should he done, in witness’ opinion, at Government expense, and the results 
made available to the trade. In the development of new industries the technological 
institute should have funds to provide for demonstrations on a small commercial scale It 
is witness’ experience that the Indian wants to he convincid of the pr.icticability of a new 
apparatus for his trade before he will venture a change. In the case of the improved still 
mentioned above, witness obiained sanction Irom Government to purchase a sample, built to 
his design, and worked it in Allalia'ad distillery for demonstration purposes. The distillers 
were at once convinced of the improvement. 


Witness favours the appointment of trade representatives abroad, especially in the 
leading industrial countries, such as the United Kingdom, United States, Germany and 
France, and in countries, such as Russia, where development is likely to take place. These 
representatives or commercial consuls should if possible, be men trained to commerce and 
fully aquainted with Indian resources and conditions. They would be under the control 
of the Commerce and Industry department. The representative in the United Kingdom 
should be at the India Office and a useful combination there would appear the purchase of 
stores for India. The witness ventures his opinion on this point with some diffidence. 
Sometime ago his attention was drawm to it by the following case. Witness, from informa- 
tiorr received from private sources at home, formed the opinion that a market was open in 
London lor industrial spirit for use in the manufactures of high explosives for munitions. 
He made enquiries in Cawnpore. prepared an estimate of price, and moved Government to 
communicate with the Ministry of Munitions on the matter. The reply was received that 
the ministry was purchasing spirit for this purpose at one penny per gallon cheaper in 
London and expected the rate there to fall a little further. The ministry, unfortunatel}^ 
not possessing the commercial instinct apparently, missed the essential point of the Indian 
quotation which included the cost of the cask or other container which had 1 een placed 
at 8 pence per gallon. There is, in witness’ opinion, a market in England, France, Italy 
and possibly Rus>ia for Indian industrial spirit at any rate in these abnormal times. Even 
if Indian distillers l ad agents abroad it must take months to get in touch with a new 
market. Disappoihtment and vexatious correspondence only serve to increase the enertia 
which is so apt to creep into commerce and officialdom alike in this country. 

The ordinary labourer in this country is efficient and skilful enough for distillery 
requirements. The urgent need of the industry is for skilled supervision. The witness 
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feels quite safe in staliug that there is more lack of this in the distilling trade than in 
almost any other. The success of a distilling concern depends, not on the skill of the 
labourer, but on the technical knowledge and directing power of the supervisor. A skilled 
manager should have a sound knowledge of organic and inorganic chemistry and laboratory 
practice. A knowledge of mechanical engineering, though not essential, would also be 
useful. A science graduate ought to make a suitable distillery manager after he has taken a 
postgraduate course in practical work and accounting at an up-to-date distillery. Witness 
in 1914 suggested to Government that aid might be given lo spirit manufacture 1 y the 
grant of a few State scholarships to enable students to study European processes in Europe 
or in India. European managers in this country have had to pay heavily for their training 
and education and are not anxious, naturally, to reveal their methods and processes to 
enquirers without recompense. The only course open to the aspirant, therefore, is to 
enter a distillery either as a pupil paying a heavy premium or as a subordinate on a very 
low pay. I know of only one up-to-date distillery in this country where pupils are trained— 
the Indian Distillery, Cawnpore. The premium charged by Mr. G. H. Dickson, the manag- 
ing partner, for a course of instruction is Bs. 2,000. Few students would be able to pay 
this sum; and few, after taking a science course at college, would be willing, witness thinks, 
to accept a low paid subordinate post in a distillery on the chance of getting to know the 
processes. The social stigma attached to the trade also militates against a supply ot 
capable men, even though one fully qualified could command an initial salary of Rs. 200 — 300 
per mensem. The study of processes in Europe would be expensive and in some ways of 
less practical value than instruction received in this country. Considering how closely 
alcohol is interwoven into a developed industrial fabric, witness suggests to the Commission 
that the supply of Skilled supervision to the industry might be increased by giving aid to 
science graduates, either in the shape of State scholarships for a course in sugar and 
alcohol manufacture (which are closely allied) in Europe or a grant to cover instruction as 
premium pupils at approved factories in this country. 

Oral evidence, 9th November, 1916. 

President.— Yonx activities extend over the adjoining provinces of the Punjab, Delhi ; 
Ajmer, and the North-West Frontier Province ?— Yes. 

What other oflScers of the same kind are there in India ? — There is one for Bombay, 
Sind and Baluchittan. There is one for Bengal and Assam. There is one for Bihar and 
Orissa and Central Provinces. There is one for Madras. There is no special officer for 
Burma Occasionally the Madras officer goes over there. 

Were these all brought out from the Excise department ’’ — All e.xcept the Madras 
officer came only recently. It was on the work of the Madras officer that the Excise Com- 
mittee decided that there should be similar officers in the other provinces. 

What means have you of getting into touch with one another so as to adopt a uniform 
policy? — When I came to India, first I accidentally met the officer who was then Inspector- 
General of Excise for India. He originally was the Secretary of the Indian Excise Com- 
mittee. That was Mr. Todhunter. I mot him in Ajmer and I explained to him that there 
was no uniformity of policy and that it w'ould be a good plan if we all met in yearly con- 
, ference and discussed local conditions, and I asked him to move in the matter as he was 
the chief official concerned. The matter has not been taken up since then. 

Nothing has been done to make you all meet in conference? — No. We occasionally 
correspond. 

What officer of the Government of India do you come under? — We work entirely 
under local control. I am not in direct imperial touch. 

You have no Imperial officer over you ? — No. In fact, in my opinion, they took away 
the Imperial officer — the Inspector-General of Excise — just at the time when we wanted him. 

You stay in the United Provinces for six months, in the Punjab for five months and in 
the rest of the provinces for one month ? — The division of my pay is two-third for the 
United Provinces and one-third for the Punjab. The Frontier Province and Ajmer-Merwara 
pay nothing. 

Can you tell us shortly what your duties are ? — The whole idea of my appointment was 
this. The officers-in charge of the control of Excise in India were not acquainted with the 
modern system of excise w'hich has come to such perfection in England ; after an evolu- 
tion of nearly three hundred years. Our advice was more e.specially require*! in connection 
with distilleries. 

Although the system is fairly well crystallised at home each officer has his own views 
on many questions. Is it not likely that you give to the Local Governments different 
views ? — Naturally the views of men vary, but I believe they do not vary very much in the 
essentials. 
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Do you write an annual report for each province ? — No. I consult with the heads 
of the excise administration of the different provinces as I go round and tell them 
what things would be of general interest for the annual excise report. That ia purely 
verbal. 

Are you of opinion that if we take up research work as well as administrative control 
of questions relating to sugar together with questions relating to alcohol, there would be 
enough problems in both industries to occupy an Imperial Department? — As far as alcohol 
manufacture is concerned, I would not have an Imperial Department, because it would not 
be in touch with local questions. You want something that is near you and works on the 
problems and conditions around you. The temperature for instance varies in different parts 
of the country and that is a great factor in alcohol manufacture. 

Are there problems of research in connection with both alcohol and sugar? — So far as 
acohol is concerned it is one of the most scientific subjects that you could tackle. 

What about sugar ? — I know very little about sugar. 

You would not approve of an Imperial Department so far as alcohol questions are con- 
cerned ? What form of link would you like to have between you and the other distillery 
experts? — I would like a yearly conference between us. It might be twice a year. 

Do you find that your work of inspeccion takes up the whole of your time and that 
therefore you feel you are not doing as much as you would wish to ? — 1 am certainly much 
handicapped. It is no good going round as an expert unless you have some measure of 
control over the subordinates whose work you are supervising. For instance I cannot 
issue a single order and I cannot enforce it. That is the only real diflSculty in this con- 
nection. 

Do you find that, on the whole, the distillery work is conducted in a satisfactory way or 
is it primitive ? — We have decidedly made very large advances. 

Are the raw materials turned out to the best advantage ? — In some cases, yes. In 
other cases, no. There is a considerable wastage of material through want of technical 
knowledge. 

How do you propose to remedy that ? — The great difficulty is to get a proper distillery 
manager. We cannot get him now. If you send to England for a man, he has been 
working on a temperature quite different from th t in Northern India. After all distillery 
operations depend on temperature ; so it is very difficult for a man trained in the 
processes in England to adapt himself to Indian conditions Labour conditions are also 
different. 

Can you suggest any way by which people in the country could be trained ? — ^I have 
dealt with the subject in a general sort of way in my written evidence. 

What kind of training would you suggest ? What should be the preliminary know- 
ledge? — He must have a knowledge of chemistry, organic and inorganic. The ideal distil- 
lery manager must also have some knowledge of mechanical engineering. I should prefer 
a science graduate, about 19 or 20 in age. 

How long will be the period of practical training? — Not less than a year. 

Would he be able to manage a distillery after that ? — He would have to go through 
all the different shades of climate during that time to lerirn his business. 

Do you think there would be good openings in the country ? — Quite good openings. 

What is the reason that you think that young Indians do not take to this work ? —My 
opinion is that they have no opportunity. Most of our modern distilleries are run by 
European managers, who have had to pay highly for their education and they are naturally 
not very prone to assist young men. There is jealousy, I believe. 

You are ot opinion that alcohol might be made use of on a larger scale for industrial 
purposes ? — Yes ; of course, but you must get the industries first. 

Are there industries already which use alcohol? — Not in these provinces. We only 
sell about 18,000 gallons a year for domestic and industrial purposes. 

Does the excise duty limit the use of alcohol in industries ? —The duty has no reference to 
the points at all. We have no industries that use alcohol. We have an application from 
Mr. Silver for a small industry in perfumes. 

Do the industries get alcohol duty free ? — It amounts to three annas a gallon as com- 
pared with probably about 15 or 16 rupees of ordinary potable spirit. 
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Then it is nearly duty free for industries ? — Yes. 

What are the industries that use it now ? — At present it is used by people for domestia 
purposes and in the bazar for making polishes for furniture. The use is very small at 
present. 

Has a man got to get a license for taking alcohol duty free ? — The men who sell it have 
to pay a small sum. A large tax on alcohol is not insisted on when it is going to be used 
for domestic and industrial purposes. 

Who will certify that it is not going to be used for drinking purposes ? — The alcohol 
is denatured. It is first rendered impotable, then there is no danger. 

What are the denaturants? — Caoutchoucine and mineral pyridine. 

That renders the alcohol unfit for motor fuel ?— I do not know sufficient to say that. 

You think that there are no serious restrictions against the industrial use of alcohol in 
this country ? — There are no restrictions. 

What justification is there for the complaints that industrial companies in this country 
are unable to obtain industrial alcohol duty free ? — I cannot say. The Government of India 
tariff levies a three annas duty. 

President. — If anybody wanted to use alcohol for industrial purposes the amount he 
will have to pay would be only the price of the alcohol itself, plus the cost of the denaturant 
plus three annas a gallon ?— That is the total. 

There is no justification for a complaint that industrial alcohol cannot be obtained in 
this country duty free ? — Not so far as these provinces are concerned. - 

I suppose for most processes used by manufacturing chemists pyridine and caoutchou- 
■cine would render the alcohol useless? Is it possible for them to be re-distilled? — Re-distilla- 
tion would be of no use. There is only one method of taking out these denaturants at present. 
(Witness described the method.) 

In that way I suppose the excise regulations could be defeated ? — Yes. But very fe w 
people know that. 

There is some difficulty in the way of the manufacturing chemists getting alcohol duty 
free ?— We have no manufacturing chemists in these provinces. We have never had an 
application. 

Did you never hear of any complaint from the Dixon Chemical Company at Dehra 
Dun? — So far as I know no complaint has come before me officially. 

Supposing they could show tfut alcohol was necessary for their manufacture and that 
the imposition of the ordinary excise duty was enough to paralyse the industry dependent on 
alcohol, could you think of any way by which they could be given the privilege of getting 
alcohol duty free ?■— We would consider the manufacture of the particular article that was 
going to be taken up and would impose probably certain not very strict regulations as regards 
inspection of the factory and the use of a special denaturant. 

You think that their application could be satisfied ?— I think so. 

You have never had any kind of application ? — No. 

Is it possible that your Government has received such an application ? Quite possible. 

To whom would it go ? -It would probably go to the Excise Commissioner. He 
works under the Board of Revenue. 

Would the decision be given without your knowledge ? — It is quite possible, but it is 
not very likely. It might have been made to the Government of India. 

Have you heard of this matter indirectly from the papers?— No. I did hear of it 
indirectly from Mr. Hailey, the Director of Agriculture. He mentioned it to me once. I 
told him that so far as I was aware we had not been asked to do anything. 

Have you seen the Dixon Chemical Works ? — No. 

Have you been able to forni an opinion as to the value of alcohol for motor fuel in this 
country ? — We did have an application from a local distillery here. It came to the Excise 
Commissioner, but he did not consult me on the point. He consulted the Chemical 
Examiner who deals with departmental analysis. I believe that the application was 
refused. 
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Ton have not formed an opinion yourself as to its suitability as motor fuel?— I 
simply take an interest in it. It is a question that is occupying the attention of every 
country in Europe. I am not speaking of it from a scientific point of view. I am only 
interested in it from the excise point of view. I cannot speak about its suitability. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — You say in your evidence “ the high tax on alcohol 
used as a beverage prevents its unrestricted use for industrial purposes unless in a dena- 
tured or unpotable state.” Do you think that if the tax on denatured spirits were removed 
it would be more largely used for industrial purposes? — Yes. 

You have recommended to Government that this tax should be abolished ? — Yes. I 
have recommended the abolition of the tax on denatured spirits. 

In your note you compare the figures showing the vastly increased use of denatured 
spirit in Germany during a period of 20 years. Do you think that if denatured spirit were 
more largely available its use is likely to be increased for domestic purposes as well as for 
industrial ? — It would increase, if you had the industries. We have practically no demand 
at present. 

Will its cheapness stimulate the industry ?— We could produce alcohol as cheaply in 
India as in any country in the world. 

But you have said that the tax should be abolished ? — I do not think there should be a 
tax on spirit that is not drunk. We should not handicap industries by imposing a tax on 
spirit used for industrial purposes. 

You have strongly recommended the establishment of industrial research technical 
institutes for each province and you think that problems of sugar and distilleries and of 
alcohol might be tackled there. Again you recommend that postgraduate studies might be 
encouraged for practical work in up-to-date distilleries and you think that it will bring up a 
class of skilled managers. Are you aware that in England brewing is one of the subjects 
taught in the modern universities ? — Yes, especially in Manchester. 

Are these denaturants caoutchoucine and pyridine manufactured in the country ? — I 
think caoutchoucine is made by Waldie & Co, of Cawnpore in this and in other places. 
It is made from used rubber. 

You refer to the abnormal conditions which add three annas to the cost of the alcohol. 
Are these conditions due to the war ? — The high price of denaturing material is due to the 
war. It did not cost so much before the war. It might be due to stoppage of import. 

What about pyridine? Is it manufactured here? — It comes from England, I believe. 

You do not know of any chemist who makes it here? — I do not know. It could be 
made in India, 

Does the Indian Distillery Company at Cawnpore get large contracts from Govern- 
ment ?— Yes. 

Don’t you think that a distillery which is patronised by Government should be bound 
to receive students to train them, a certain number of them ? — So far as the Government 
contracts are concerned it is purely a business transaction. I do not think the firm should 
be called on to do anything privately without payment. 

Hon'ble Sir F. H. Stewart.— You ha\e vef erred to the difficulties about control and 
also to waste. Do you find these in both Government and private distilleries ? — Yes, in the 
case of both. 

Who is the officer with executive authoritj’ ? — It is the Excise Commissioner, 

If you report the cases to him, would he not exercise his authority? — As a rule he 
supports me. I do report to him. It is not very difficult for the man on the spot howeyer 
to See that I have no power to enforce what I wish him to do. He does not look on me 
m the same way as if I had executive authority over him. 


You recommend the elimination of the Government distilleries? — Do you think that 
the effect of improving the output? — It would give the really modern 
distilleries on which we have to depend for industrial alcohol a better output. At present 
their plant is not fully employed. 

Can you tell us something about the ad valorem tax?— One difficulty about the 
aa vM^em tax is that it varies in difierent provinces. There the wmnt of uniformity comes 
in. Ihe ta,x is lower in Bengal than here. It is also lower in Bombay. If we had a 
uni orm policy in India it would be better because there are complaints regarding the. 
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variation in duty. The duty is per cent, ad valorem. The value factor varies in 
different provinces. 

Would you consider these provinces particularly suitable for the use of alcoholic 
industries ?— Yes. We have got the Himalayan forests. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee . — Do you think that a science graduate with one year’s 
apprenticeship would be able to become a mechanical engineer ? — When I speak of 
mechanical engineering, I mean some knowledge of mechanics, the method of running 
machinery. I want the learner to devote his attention only to distillery work during 
his training. 

Do you not think that engineering students of Roorkee and Sibpur would be suitable 
candidates? — I think they would be useful men if they had taken chemistry in their 
course. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. —Your duties are entirely connected with excise ? — Here, 
oflBcially, I do only distillery Work. I have had experience in England of other things. 

Why are you in favour of the gradual elimination of the Government distilleries in 
favour of private distilleries? — The Excise Committee recommended the adoption of 
the contract system of supply for the supply of:spirit to certain fixed areas. For instance in 
the case of the Cawnpore district, the Government issue tenders for the supply of spirit 
at a certain fixed price and the contracting distiller delivers inside that area and all the 
vendors get the spirit at the contract rate. Only one half of the province is under the 
contract system. The other half is under the Government distillery which is at 
the district headquarters and supplies the local vendors at whatever competitive 
price they can get. There are thus two systems alongside of one another. The modern 
distillery sells very little outside the contract area, the Government contract having got 
to keep them going. We are gradually adopting the contract system by the elimination 
of the Government distillery and when that comes, then the modern distillery will get 
a fairly good output. I therefore recommended that we should eliminate Government 
distilleries. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. —Yon have got I4i distilleries in the provinces ? Of these 10 are 
Government distilleries ? — Yes, the Government distilleries are of the old-fashioned tjq)e. 

What is the length of the period of these Government contracts ?— Three years. 

Are they sold by auction? — No by tender. 

What material do they use for the preparacion of alcohol in the Government 
distilleries ? — Mohua and sugarcane molasses. 

What special denaturants can you suggest for industrial alcohol ? — It all depends on 
the trade, whichever is most eouvenient to the trade is used. Germany has, for instance, 
a hundred denaturants suited to different trades. 

As a matter of fact in these provinces no special denaturants are used ? — No. 

Is there no manufacture of vinegar ? — It is made in the bazar. 

By fermentation ? — Yes. 

Is that under inspection at all ? — No. I recommended that it should be inspected, 
but they did not adopt my suggestion. 

Are methylated spirits sold in the bazar ? — Denatured spirit is sold. Methylated 
spirit is not sold. 

Is there any regulation preventing the sale of methylated spirit ? — Yes. The official 
denaturants are caoutchoucine and pyridine. Denaturation is done under Government 
supervision at the distillery and we should not allow the use of methyl alcohol as a 
denaturant. 

That is the result of the Excise Committee ? — Yes. 

Do you know if there is any serious objection to the use of methylated spirit ? — On 
that point I should like to take the opinion of the chemist. 

If methylated alcohol was allowed is there any tendency for it to be used as a 
potable spirit ? — I do not think so. 

Is there any difliculty here in the storage of mahua? — It is a very difficult thing to 
store. It heats very easily. I know one distillery in which there was very nearly a serious 
fire. 
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Is the supply of mohua practically inexhaustible for the purpose of maHng spirit? — 
As we are at present, but it may not remain so. If we use a lot more industrially th 
supply may not be enough. 

Government at present have ten distilleries. Instead of them if you had one central 
Government distillery would that be of any advantage in the administration of excise ? — 
It would be a decided advantage. 

Are you of opinion that it should be done departmentally or by contract ?— I 
think it should be done by contract. 

It is much the cheaper?— There are obvious difiScultiea in working a distillery 
departmentally. 

What are the difficulties?—! do not think that Government could run a distillery or 
any other factory as cheaply as a private individual. 

Supposing that a factory was started in which spirit will be used for the manufacture 
of ether or chloroform, how do the excise regulations provide for that?— You would have 
to use pure spirit of wine? — There is excise provision for that and there would be no 
difficulty in carrying on operations. 

You would not have to keep excise officer permanently on the premises ? — In very 
few cases would this be necessary. Only in the making of high explosives is this necessary. 
The excise regulations are not such as to hamper any industry. 

If you want to use alcohol for industrial purposes there are no difficulties placed in 
the way of its use by the excise regulations ?— I am of that opinion. 

President . — Have you any other points which you desire to bring to the notice oy 
the Commission ? — I should like to place before the Commission the question of the difficultf 
of getting plant in India for distilleries. In alcohol manufacture you use a large number 
of copper vessels. We have not got the men who know the secret of making copper vessels, 
stills and things like that properly. This is a very useful little industry that could be 
started bv Government by providing some means of giving local coppersmiths the necessary 
training ” in the method of making tapering pipes and things of that kind. If the Indian 
coppersmith had a little guidance on the point he could, I think, do the work well. 


Witness No. 26. 

Rai The Hon’ble R.4i Bahadur M. Brag Narain Bhargaya, Lucknow. 

M. 

Narain WRITTEN EVIDENCE. 

I.— Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Owing to circumstances which need not be recounted here it is a fact that cannot be 
gainsaid that we Indians with little capital and imperfect education cannot achieve anything 
substantial in the industrial field unless and until the Government is prepared to give us 
effective help. Capital is the first requisite for success in any industry, but in India it 
is not easily forthcoming. India’s poverty is now proverbial, but what little money there is 
it is chiefly in the hands of those who lack in industrial enterprise. Owing to 
considerable lack of organisation, enterprise and confidence on the part of Indians, capital 
does not flow into industrial pursuits as it does in 'other countries or as it ought to do 
here. Then the capitalists shrink from investing their capital in industries which have not 
been tried so far and about the success of which, owing to diverse causes, there is hardly any 
certainty. Th e best means of raising industrial capital is by means of banks, but banks are 
also not doing as they ought to do. The crisis that took place just before the war has had a 
very chilling effect on the hanking institutions from which it will take some time to recover. 
An attempt must be made to start banks where unspent savings of the public could go and 
which could help industrial enterprises. Another way is to start industries as joint- 
stock concerns. The amount of individual shares should be fixed at as small figures as 
possible. 

Government assU- In India, which is industrially by far the most backward country in the world, 
tance. Government’s assistance is most needed. Many an industry can be started and 

successfully worked only if the Government could give effective assistance. There are 
many ways of doing it. Of course different industries require different forms of 
assistance : money, grauts-in-aid, bounties and subsidies, guaranteed dividends for a limited 
period with or without subsequent refund to Government of the expenditure incurred inf 
paying dividends at the guaranteed rate, loans wfith or without interest, supply of 
machinery and plant on the hire purchase system, provision of part of share capital o 
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companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of capital and guaranteed Government 
purchase of products for limited periods are all good in their way.. Personally I am 
not much in favour of money grants and subsidies in this country. They are very helpful 
in eneouragiug the export of manufactured articles to countries which can produce them 
under more favourable circumstances. That day seems to be very distant from us when 
we will be able to send our products to other countries. For the present we will be 
content if we could supply our own requirements even partly with regard to commodities 
for the manufacture of which raw materials are available in our country. Besides money 
grants-in-aid and bounties and subsidies have, in the long run, a discouraging eflfect on the 
industries. Guaranteeing of dividends for limited period with or without subsequent 
refund to Government of the expenditure thus incurred is, to my mind, the most effective 
form of aid. This method attracts capital from capitalists, who are otherwise slow in 
investing it in industries and this is the. main desideratum. Loans with or without 
interest are good in their own way. As an example I may mention the case of the paper 
industry in this country, The country-made paper cannot compete with the imported 
article for several reasons. There is no factory in Lndia vhieh could manufacture pulp 
under che most advantageous circumstances. A company was started a few years ago to 
undertake the manufacture of pulp at a place where it could prove most economical. This 
being an altogether new industry, the success of which was not a certainty, sufficient 
capital was not forthcoming. The outbreak of war added to the diflSculties. The 
importation of the necessary plant has become extremely difiScult. Now. if a company 
like this could be assisted by the Government by guranteeing a dividend like _ the 
municipal guarantee to some electric concerns for a limited period wuthout or even with a 
subsequent refund, the success would be assured In the first place likely investors who 
are keeping themselves aloof from the enterprise will at once purchase shares as soon as 
the Government’s help is announced. In the second place when Government will accord 
financial help to a concern it will demand a certain amount of control also, which will result 
in better management. Now, the question arises what should the Government control be 
incase an industry is financially assisted by it. I would advise the minimum of such control. 
In the first place the Government should see that the management of affairs is in the 
hands of experienced men of business who care more for the good management of the same 
rather than for their own personal gain. The Government might require regular accounts 
and reports submitted to it by the management of the concern. The Government might 
depute an expert to inspect the factory. A part of this expert’s salary might be paid by 
the company. 

In the pioneering of new industries Government should proceed very cautiously. 
So far Government has acted mostly on the advice of non-expert officials and the 
result has been the reverse of satisfactory. The proposed project of an ulla grass 
factory and the cotton seed oil factory at Cawnpore are examples. The department of 
Industries must make thorough investigations as to the possibility of a certain industry 
being started as a paying one. When this has been done, it may invite the public to .start 
a company to undertake it, itself of course giving every help, scientific and technical, in 
the beginning. If, owing to the newness of the industry, people do not come forward, let 
the Government start the industry itself. 

If it is a success private capitalists will come forward to subscribe shares. These shares, 
as many as there is demand for them, should be sold to the publie. When all or most of 
these shares have been disposed of and the public demand that the management should be 
placed in their hands, Government migh t gradually shift their control to the public — of 
course till the concern has proved a complete success Government must keep a part of 
the powers in its own hands ; for example, the power of inspection of the machines, 
power of checking the accounts, and so on. Till that time one of the Directors should be 
a Government expert, a part of his salary being met from the funds of the concern. Care 
must be taken that Government pioneers only new industries and that too in the way 
of demonstration only, so that there is no competition with existing private concerns. I 
do not believe in Government being the permanent owner of concerns which can be 
run or conducted by private capitalists or joint-stock companies. I should be glad indeed 
if even the railways are owned by joint-stock companies with Government control in 
certain respects, but the country being a poor one it is almost an impossibility for a very 
long time to come for the people to own big railways. 

Banks might advance money, but they cannot create confidence in the minds of the 
public about the success of the industry. Government’s assistance will do both. 

Co-operative societies have been doing a great deal to help our industries, but they 
have been helpful only to small industries, specially dairy, cattle breeding and agriculture. 
The co-operative workshops at Bareilly are, I hear, an unqualified success. They are well 
organised and I feel sure they are destined to play an important part in the industrial 
regeneration of the country. 
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It has been pointed out above that capital is the chief requisite for industrial 
enterprise, but none the less it must be admitted that no industry can be successful unless 
the technical side of it is completely under control. 

Government’s assistance in this direction has so far been very little. Take the 
paper industries. Bleach is au indispensable material in this industry. We are told 
that raw materials for the manufacture of bleach abound in our country, yet we cannot 
manufacture bleach on industrial scale. If Government could provide research institutes 
and technological institutes at important industrial centres of the country, our industries 
would receive considerable impetus. In case this is not done it will be very helpful if 
Government could lend the services of technical experts to industrial concerns on easy terms. 
For instance if a chemical expert is lent to the paper mills who could carry on experiments 
for the manufacture of bleaching powder on commercial scale, the mills would be too glad 
to bear a moiety of the expenses incidental to his deputation. The question will arise 
about the publication of the result of researches made by Government-paid export while 
attached to a private business. Surely such result should not be made public unless and 
until the firm where the research has been made expresses its willingness to do so, unless 
the research is of a description the publication of which does no harm to the firm, but even 
then the firm must be consulted before publication. In these provinces the proposed 

technological institut e must be started as early as possible. This should carry on 

research work chiefly with regard to existing or new industries that may advantageously 
be started here. 

III. — Assistance in marlceling ■products. 

Commercial museums serve a very useful purpose for advertising local manufactures. 
Even now many a good and useful article is manufactured in India, but consumers do not 
know where they are available and manufacturers cannot find consumers. Indian 

manufacturers fight shy of advertising their goods ; consequently any step taken by 

Government for such purposes is bound to prove useful. Commercial museums must be 
started at several important centres in every province. In the United Provinces for 
instance one at Cawnpore, another at Benares, a third at, say, Meerut will prove of great 
utility. If these museums can be made peripatetic the degree of their util ity can be 
i reased. Commercial museums can be made permanent institutions while holding of 
periodical public exhibitions will surely result in wider advertisement of the articles 
exhibited. I am not recommending such an expensive exhibition as was held at Allahabad 
in 1910. but smaller exhibitions will be less expensive and equally useful. The principal 
Government departments would do well if they will publish lists of articles which they 
import and exhibit them in commercial museums. In addition to this they may offer 
handsome prizes to the firms which can manufacture articles equally useful. This will 
create competition which will result in the production of the best article. 

IV, — Other forms of Government aid to industries 

Government can also help certain indestries by supplying raw materials on favourable 
terms. For instance, bamboo and grass can be supplied at very cheap rates for some time 
to those who undertake the manufacture of pulp for paper industry. Similarly, if a rebate 
is granted on salt, the paper mills can take advantage of the situation. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

We observe daily that both hand and power productions of India are much inferior 
to those of Europe, America or Japan. They are poorer in design, poorer in execution, 
and poorer in finish and consequently they fetch less value and are much less appreciated. 

Our labour is inefficient and lacks in skill. Had our labour been efficient there would 
have been several avenues where decay could be arrested, standard of production improved, 
and new manufactures akin to existing industries introduced. I am not blind to the 
fact that people have done very little to improve the technical skill of the labour but 
Government also cannot be let alone. Government has not taken up the question 
' in right earnest as yet. To improve the standard of labour I think the first requisite is 
that primary education be made compulsory and free for those whose income is below 
a certain standard. For training of higher labour there are, no doubt, civil engineering 
colleges, medical institutions, agricultural and forest .schools but that is not enough. In 
schools provinces there are schools at Gorakhpur, Benares, Lucknow, and Bareilly where 
some crafts are taught ; such schools must be started at other important towns and there 
should be a network of them. The department of technical education and training of 
labour should, I think, be organised on the lines similar to those for secular education. 

VI. — General official administration and organisation. 

In our provinces there is a Board of Industries under the headship of the Hon’ble Mr. 
A. H. Silver, a business man of the first class. Its constitution seems to me to be 
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satisfactory. Only under the present rules the Board, by itself, can do very little. It has to 
send its reconunendations to the Local Government in every respect. It would be better 
if the Board could be given powers to spend up to a certain amount of money of its own 
accord. Beyond this 1 have practically nothing to say against the Board of Industries in my 
province. The Director of Industries is a capable and sympathetic officer and the 
personnel of the Board is not unsatisfactory. The Board has during the period it has been 
in existence achieved substantial success in the work of investigation. But there remains 
much to be done. In fact, we have only touched the fringe so far. We have to do a great 
deal yet and I feel sure that the present Board, with Mr. Silver as its head, is equal to the 
task. 


Okal Evidence, 9th November, 1916. 

JPresiient. — I understand that you are a Member of the Board of Industries of the 
United Provinces ? — Yes. 

And also of the Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor ? — Yes. 

Could you in a few words just indicate to us the industrial enterprises that you have 
had experience of here? — Up to this what 1 have seen and what experience 
I have had is mostly about the paper industry. 

Are there any other companies in which you are taking an active interest i — None 
other except the Newal Kishore Press. The company is in its infancy and the shares are 
being subscribed, but up to this we could not get the proper amount of money to get the 
machinery out. so it is not under operation as yet. 

Where do you propose to work ? — In the midst of the forests by the Nepal hillside. 

So that, among the industries, you take a greater interest in paper than in any other 
subject ?-Yes 

Are you also interested in banking to any extent ? — I am. I am the Director of two 
banks, the Oudh Commercial Bank and the Bhargava Commercial Bank. 

Hcn’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currrimbhoy . — When you say in your first paragraph. 

“ We Indians ” I suppose you mean the people of your province?—! have had 
experience chiefly of my own province, not outside, not Bombay for instance. 

You say, “ The amount of individual shares should be fixed at as small figures as 

S ossible. ” Do you think the small shares will be taken up by the very poor people ? 

Tot very poor people, but they will certainly be subscribed by people of average means. 

What is a small amount, a rupee share ? — No, say a pound share. 

Do you think the whole share capital should be paid up ? — Well, other conditions 
being favourable, I think it will. 

Then you say, “ I am not much in favour of money grants and -ubsidies in this country. 
They are very helpful in encouraging the export of manufactured articles to countiies which 
can produce them under more favourale cii’cumstances. ” How do you think that when 
other countries are producing under very favourable circumstances that you are encouracr- 
ing exports ? Suppose they don’t take your goods ?— What I meant by not being m 
favour of money grants was that in the case of articles manufactured and consumed in 
tile country, if the State helps us by money grants, it will have a demoralising effect on 
ourselves, but if the articles manufactured are for purposes of exportation, in that ca<e 
the money grants from Government will be just suitable to enable us to compete in the 
foreign markets. 

Then later on you say, “ A company was started a few years ago to undertake the 
manufacture of pulp at a place where it could prove most cconmical. This being altogether 
a new industry the success of which was not a certainty, sufficient capital 'was not forth- 
coming.” You mean the people were not sure of its success ? — Yes. 

Then the people would only subscribe money where there was only profit and no 
loss ? — I may just explain the jwsition of ray own province which is slightly difierent 
from other provinces, and that is in my provinie people are not very speculative ; they 
only subscribe when they believe that the business to be started will prove a success, 
otherwise they don’t. 

Otherwise they will only lend money and not put it into industries ? — Not until they 
see some sort of guarantee coming from Government or receive any other help so as to 
make success sure. They are very shy to put in their capital. 

You therefore wish the Government should risk the money and not the people ? — It is 
not that ; (the Government’s resources are superior to the people’s and if the former, taking 
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full advantage of their resources, financially help an industry there is very little chance 
of risking moneyl. In the case of the pulp industry the Government published a note 
which had a very injurious effect on our private project. They published a note about the 

grass factory which was proposed to be opened by them at Gorakhpur, the result was 
that private,capitalists did not come forward to subscribe to the private concern which was 
thus to compete against odds. 

Because their statements were wrong. The figures which they quoted were not the 
proper figures ? — I do not go as far as that but certainly private capitalists thought that 
as the Government was going to open a factory of its own they did not come and put their 
money in the private company. 

Then you say, " now if a company like this could be assisted by Government by guarantee- 
ing a dividend like the municipal guarantee to some electric concerns for a limited period 
without or even with a subsequent refund, the success would be assured.” You wish that 
the Government should give help in the shape of a guaranteed dividend '( — Y es. 

Then you say, “ In the first place the Government should see that the management 
of affairs is in the hands of experienced men of business who care more for the good manage- 
ment of the same rather than for their own personal gain. ” Suppose a man like you 
starts a concern. With the reputation that you have with your other successful concerns 
do you not think that the capital will come to you, the public knowing that the manage- 
ment is good, without Government help ? — Well, the nature of our countrymen is such 
that they only come forward to subscribe to those industries which they have seen flour- 
ishing, and even with a man of repute in charge of it they won’t come forward to join a 
company of a kind of which they have no experience. 

Then you say, “ When all or most of these shares have been disposed of and the public 
demand that the management should be placed in their hands, the Government might 
gradually shift their control to the public ; of course till the concern has proved a complete 
success the Government must keep a part of the powers in its own hands. ” Do you think 
when the people have taken shares you will still want Government control over it ? — Well, 
a sort of advice for sometime. 

Advice, not control ?— Yes. 

Can you give any example where the Government have pioneered industries which 
they handed over to private concerns after working them successfully ?— I have had 
a very sad experience. The Government pioneered an oil cake industry in Cawnpore, but 
I am very sorry to say that as the Government did not have expert advice and simply 
acted on the advice of its councillors, the industry came to a sorrowful end. It had to shut 
down the factory and sell the machinery piecemeal. 

Your experience is that the Government have not pioneered any industry successfully ? — 
— ?<ot so far in these provinces, because they did not take expert advice and did not put 
the right man in charge of it. 

Then any pioneer industry started by Government has not been- successful yet ? — - 
That was the result of the proposed pulp project also. The ulla grass has, I believe, been 
condemned by chemists in England for making fine paper. 

Then you say, “ The co-operative workshops at Bareilly are, I hear an unqualified 
success. ” Have you visited the place ? — I have not visited the place. 

Do you know the person who conducts these co-operative workshops in Bareilly ? — I 
cannot say much about it. 

Are you in favour of co-operative societies being given money for these workshops 
instead of the agriculturists who need it most '? — The agriculturist’s claim is prior, no 
doubt, but in some cases this help given to workshops has also proved beneficial. For 
instance in some cases, as in Benares and other places they have been very successful. 

r 

You have no knowledge of these Ba eilly workshops ? — No, I have no personal 
knowledge. 

Do you want Government technological institutions in important Government centres ; 
do you want one in your province ? — Wherever some special industry or industries is or 
are to be developed, an institute dealing with such industries at the place vill be of great 
help — not technological institutes of a combined nature everywhere. 

You don’t believe in a central institute for the province, you believe that there ought 
to be difl'erent institutions at different places ? — Yes, 

Then you speak of “ a chemical expert to the paper mills who could carry on experi- 
ments for the manufacture of bleaching powder on a commercial scale, ” and you say that 
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“ the mills would be too glad to bear a moiety of the expenses incidental to his deputa- 
tion. ” Is the paper mill not working very successfully ? Are they not making good 
profits ?— They are working very satisfactorily, no doubt, hue still they do not get 
chemicals in sufficient quantities so that the mind of the management is never relieved. 

We think that ifthe chemical industry could be started in our province, the difficulty 
would be overcome. Failing that the temporary advice of a chemical expert will be 
very helpful. 

When your paper mill is working so successfully financially, why do you want that 
Government should bear a moiety of the expenses ? — Because the mills would like to enter- 
tain his services for only a limited period, afterwards he will go back to Government with 
additional expeiience which will be of use to Government. 

Then you say, “ such results should not be made public unless and until the firm 
where the research has been made expresses its willingness to do so?’ — For the reason 
that they have paid for them. 

You think that if Government lends you the services of an expert and you pay for 
the expenses that the secrets which he discovers ought not to be made public ? — Yes, 
unless we permit it. 

You don’t think that if Government makes a condition when lending an expert, that 
whatever new things he finds out must be published, then the firm won’t have the expert? — 

They may or they may nof The conditions might be settled between the Government 
and the firm beforehand. 

You say, “ Indian manufacturers fight shy of advertising their goods. ” In what 
way ? Fight shy of the expense or something else ? — The expense 

Then you say, “ Commercial museums can be made permanent institutions, while 
holding of periodical public exhibitions will surely result in .wider advertisement of the 
articles exhibited. ” What do you mean by periodical ? — Say, once in three years, small 
district exhibitions like what we had in Allahabad. We had two exhibitions, one a district 
and the other a provincial one. I advocate the former. 

You don’t want big public shows ? — I think they cost too much. 

Then you say, “ The principal Government departments would do well if they would 
publish lists of articles which they import and exhibit them in commercial museums. 

In addition to this they may offer handsome prizes. ” What do you mean by. handsome 
prizes ? Is that in money ?--Yes, in money. 

Xot medals or certificates ?— They are good in their own w.ay but money is preferable’ 
because they have to spend money over it. 

You say, “In our province there is a Board of Industries under the headship of the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Silver, a business man of the first class. Its constitution seems to me 
to be satisfactory. ” Is the consitution very satisfactory? — Well, to me it looks to be 
satisfactory. ^ 

All business and industrial people are there ? — There are all classes of people 
necessary to make a useful Board. 

What do you mean by all classes? — For instance, practical and theoretical. We have 
got people who know the views of those all round the world and can express them. 

What do you mean by “ all round the world”? — They study the papers and know from 
them what is going on in the world. 

Do the people who have got connections with industries not read these papers ? — Not 
many papers. Everybody, except a journalist, has a special line of interest and he generally 
studies matters bearing on his own industry or trade. 

Referring to! the constitution being satisfactory, would this be so even though it 
contained all nominated members by the Government and not elected ones ? — We have no 
system of election here as far as the industrial line is concerned. 

Do you prefer the nominated system or the election system? — I think at present we 
have no sound basis for election. 

Do you know conditions in other provinces ? — I have not .studied the question. 

(Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy detailed to the witness the arrangements prevailing 
in Bombay and asked) — Would you like to have a Board of that kind ? — I think the existing 
Board of IndustriSs. suits the orovince very well for the present. 
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Mr. A. ChaHerton. — ^a.'ve yon been connected with the Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills since their start ? — My father was a promoter and I only joined it in 1895. 

Do you know when they started?— In 1879. 

Was any Government assistance given at that time ? — The Government specially made- 
the condition that the paper for the use of Government was to be bought from the paper mills. 
This was in 1 882. 

The whole of the capital of these mills is Indian? — Now a portion of it is European 
capital but it is a very small amount. 

You have no technical assistance, no chemist or technically qualified man in the 
mills ? — Up to this we have had none, but now we are feeling that we might get some sort 
of chemical assistance or employ a chemist ourselves. 

Have you any particular objection to employing a chemist yourselves ? — The objection 
is that it might be too expensive. 

Don’t you think it would be a good investment to get a certain amount of technical 
assistance in that way? — The large profits that we are making are only temporary profits, 
but we don’t think they will prove a permanent income. It is only on account of the War 
that foreign paper is not coming in and that has increased the demand, otherwise in normal 
times we do not make much profit. 

Do you think it desirable to lay aside part of the large profits for this purpose?-- We 
are just putting by some of our profits for the purpose. 

Apart from the question of cost, do the Directors of the company experience any diflS- 
culty in deciding this question of getting technical assistance ? — Up to now we have been 
able to get chemicals either with diflScuUy or by paying very large prices in England, Japan 
or America, but we could not get the proper technical help with regard to the making of 
chemicals here. 

These mills have been in existence for 36 or 37 years, and during that time it must 
have been necessary to purchase new machinery and to undertake various new processes of 
manufacture from time to time. How do you get any advice in these matters ; do you go to 
the manufacturers of the machinery?— We have the assistance and advice of the manager, 
and also the advice of the manufacturers from whom we buy the machinery. 

Has your manager any experience of paper mills outside the mill he is now working 
in ? — Yes, he has been twenty years in the paper industry in England and has also been in 
Spain. 

Hon’ble Fandit M. M. Malaviya. — You say, “the best means of raising industrial 
capital is by means of banks but banks are also not doing as they ought to do.” Will you 
kindly explain what that means ; what banks have you in mind which are not doing what 
they ought to do, in the way of ofiering help to industrial enterprises? — I mean that the 
small industries don’t get the same sort of help from the banks, which the other big 
industries — especially those industries managed by Europeans — get from them. 

From w'hich banks ?— For instance the Presidency Banks or other very big banks, such 
as the National and the Alliance. 

Do you mean Indian business firms do not receive the same assistance from these banks 
as European firms do? — Yes, I do. 

And you feel the need of banks which would offer assistance to both kinds of business, 
viz., those managed by Indians as well as those by Europeans? — Yes. 

Then you ^sy, “ an attempt must be made to start banks.” Do you think industrial 
banks, which will especially offer assistance to industries and industrial enterprises, should 
be established in several places in every province ?— I think, yes. 

You say, “ besides money granfs-in-aid and bounties and subsidies have, in the long 
run, a discouraging effect on the industries.” But vvhen you find that some foreign indus- 
tries are receiving (jovernment subsidies in their own country and the products of those 
industries are being imported into our country, do you not think that in such a case 
Government would be justified in offering bounties to counteract the bounties offered to 
foreign industries?—! think I have explained that to Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. 
What I mean is th .t articles consumed in our own country ordinarily do not require any 
subsidies but in cases like the one mentioned by you subsidies may prove uselul. 

Then I understand you to say that if the Government of Japan or America is giving a 
subsidy to some industry, and that industry is competing with one of our Indian industries 
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then in such a case Government should help the Indian industry ? — Yes, otherwise the case 
would be similar to that of the Tirhoot Button Factory. They were selling buttons at a 
very fair price, but no sooner did the Government of Japan find that the Indian button 
factory was in their way than they subsidised their own factory which consequently under- 
sold here the product of the button factory of T irhoot, and the poor factory has had to be 
shut down. 

About this paper pulp manufacture, how' long is it since the matter was first referred to 
Government when assistance was asked for ? — It was three years ago. 

Where was it proposed to start this manufactory? — At Tulshipur near the Nepal 
Forest. 

Has Government any control of the land there? — Yes, land which yields very nearly 
a lakh of maunds of forest grass yearly. 

What is it that the promoters of the company applied for ? — To get grass on favour- 
able terms. A lease was granted by the Government but the War came on and the 
machinery that was advised by the expert was found to be chiefly of German make and 
could not be imported, and so the thing is hanging fire. 

Has the capital been subscribed ?— Not yet, because the industry is a new one and so 
many counter-views were published by Government and others, that capitalists became very 
shy of putting their money in. 

Did the Government publish any views of its own regarding this ? —Not regarding this 
exactly, but th^ wanted to start their own factory with a capital of six lakhs of rupees to 
encourage manufacture of pulp from ulla grass. 

Was the Government proposal published after the application was made ?— After the 
lease was given. 

And that you think acted as a damper to the promoters ?— Yes, it did. 

You say that when the Government has ascertained that a certain industry can be 
started with a fair hope of success, it should make the results of its enquiry public. You 
are not in favour of any such project being haned over to any private firms without sufiS- 
cient information to the general public ?— No. 

You say that the shares of the company which should be held by Government should be 
sold to the public. Would you make it a ^ndition that they should be offered preferably 
to the people of the province where the industry is to be started? — What I mean is that 
the Indians have the prior right to buying the shares. For example, the Baroda State 
started a cotton mill there as the sole property of the State. No other cotton mill could 
be started, but when the Darbar found that the people fought shy of the State competition 
they sold the concern and now Baroda is a big centre for the cotton mill industry. There 
are five or six mills all subscribed privately. 

You say that you will be glad if the railways were held by joint stock-companies. 

Don’t you know that the railways are becoming more and more nationalised, i e., owned 
by the Governments of the difterent countries. Don’t you want the profit of the railways 
to get to the general revenues of the country? Would that not be preferable? — Yes I 
know that, but still what I mean is that if any scope could be found for Indian private 
ownership, then we might put in the money. 

You want to encourage private companies to start railways? — Yes, private Indian 
companies. 

In the manufacture of bleach did you make any application on behalf of your mill to 
the Government to give you the assistance of a chemist ? — We did, and they gave us the 
loan of two chemists, but, owing to the circumstances under which the experiment was made, 
though it proved successful, the product did not come up to a commercial standard. 

Did you ask for the continuance of that help or did you give it up as hopeless? — No, we 
have not given it up ; we are going to try it again. 

You have spoken of a rebate on salt. Have you made any representation to Govern- 
ment in that behalf ? — Yes, we had some correspondence, but have not gone up for the 
reason that we are awaiting the result of our experiments on bleach. 

You say, “to improve the standard of labour I think the first requisite is that primary 
education be made compulsory and free for those whose income is below a certain standard.’’ 

Would you not also recommend that in addition to primary education there should be a 
wide system of technical education ? I see you have already said you want a net work of 
technical schools started in addition to primary schools? — Yes. 
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You say, “the department of technical education and training of labour should, I think 
be organised on lines similar to those of secular education.” Do you want really another 
department of technical education or only a system of technical education worked on lines 
similar to those of general education I — A system only. 


Witness no. 27. 

Mr. a. B. Shakespeab, C.I.E., Merchant, Cawnpore. 

(Note. — The evidence written, and oral, of this witness was confidential.) 


Witness no. 28. 

Mb. T. Gavin Jones, Managing Director, Empire Engineering Go., Ltd., Cawnpore. 

Written Evidence. 

I. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

I know of no dilSculty whatever in raising capital for sound and suflSciently attractive 
undertakings. 

In these provinces the principal source from which capital is dra’wn to establish 
manufacturing enterprises is the commercial community. 

The cotton ginning mills, flour mills, brick and lime kilns, and small oil mills, are 
largely financed by the Indian trading classes, and in these industries the tendency is to 
over-production and a ruinous cutting of prices. While on the subject of competition, I may 
say that there is a great tendency in Government departments to multiply workshops which 
are not really required. I notice now a suggestion has been made that Government should 
subsidise municipal workshops. Apart from this being a direct interference with private 
enterprise, it is not economical. Economy of production is attained by centralisation and 
increase of output. Moreover, workshops established by private enterprise, which have to 
work at a profit or go under, are naturally run on more sound economic principles and are 
better training grounds for mechanics than Government workshops. 

As regards Government assistance, I am strongly opposed to any Government grants 
loans, or direct monetary assistance of any kind, as 1 think it needs to lead to unsound 
finance and management, also it may induce capitalists to invest in unsound financial under- 
takings without enquiry, relying solely on the fact of Government support. An industrial 
bank might be useful. 

I think the Government should concentrate such resources as are available for indusrtial 
development on guaranteed pur chfise of products. A very large quantity of Government 
orders still go to England and the Continent for goods which with a little encouragement 
could be produced in India. The system of indenting through the India Office should be 
abolished as soon as possible, and British firms who supply the India Office hereby compelled 
to establish branch offices and possibly factories, or to appoint agents in India. The Indian 
Engineering Association, I believe, are fully representing this aspect of the question to your 
Commission. 

Regarding pioneer factories, if Government do contemplate starting such factories, they 
should not be undertaken before they have been submitted to the careful consideration of a 
Board of Industries constituted mainly of businessmen. Immediately such factories have 
been proved to be a sound commercial proposition they should be handed over to private 
enterprise. But even with pioneer factories, 1 consider the better course for Government 
to pursue is to gu.yantee purchase of products for a period; there will be no lack of capital 
for such factories if this is done. 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

My experience of Government technical aid has not been conducive to confidence. I 
pioneered a match factory under Government technical advice which was valueless and 
most inisleading. Excepting for village industries and small industries, such as glass-work, 
I consider the so-called technical experts now employed by Government are not required 
Sugar, cotton, leather, wool, and engineering employ their own experts and are not likely 
to allow Government experts to pry into the secrets of their trade. 

What is required by the larger industries is scientific advice. Tho whole system of 
technical and scientific research requires to be organized, for there is no organization at present. 
The agricultural, forestry and industrial departments of research require to be co-ordinated 
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and centralised undar an eflScient Imperial Research Institute. By this 1 do not mean the 
abolition of provincial or departmental research work but co-ordination of this work with a 
real live central body of authority. 

IV . — Other forme of Government aid to indust ries. 

Q. 41. — This is a big question which requires a commission in itself if a broad view is 
taken of the subject. It is not quite clear from your query whether you include land for 
agricultural purposes. 

For manufacturing purposes only, the amendment of the Land Acquisition Act will 
probably put matters right in this respect. Personally I have had no diflBculty in this way, 
so I will leave this aspect of the question to others in Cawnpore who, I know, have had 
diflSculty. 

The economic basis of India is agricultural. If the agricultural classes cannot produce 
a surplus for export, all manufacturing industries are gravely affected, and indeed, during 
famine years actual ly suffer most severely. 

A number of manufacturing industries are retarded in their development owing to the 
backwardness of agriculture. To begin with, the purchasing power of the people is very 
low, which of course affects all manufacturing industries. The cotton industry requires a 
better staple of cotton, the leather industry a better quality of hides, and improved methods 
of handling them before they reach the factory. In these provinces tanning materials are 
required which could be very easily grown, but neither the Agricultural nor the Forest 
-department have yet moved in the matter, although the suggestion was put to them years 
■ago. Why should woollen mills have to import wool from Australia ? The sugar industry 
was steadily dying till the war broke out and Government clapped a duty on imports of 
sugar. A better quality of cane and a reformed land policy is, I believe, what this industry 
wants. 


In my own business here are our engineering works situated in the heart of an 
agricultural country, and in spite of much effort the work to be done for agriculture, is 
infinitesimal. I venture to say that in no other agricultural country in the world, China 
excepted, could an engineering works be established without receiving a large measure of 
support from agriculture, ° 

I have had the experience of working in a Colony before coming to India, and from the 
economic point of view, what has struck me more than anything else in India is the hopeless 
backwardness of agricultm-e and the utter poverty of the agricultural classes. Their 
condition is no doubt better than it used to be, and it is improving, but in comparison with 
other countries the progress is very small. 

The surplus agricultural produce per head of population, which an agricultural country 
IS capable of exporting is a fair criterion of the prosperity of the people, and a comparison 
with other agricultural countries is illuminating. 

I have taken the figures for exports of agricultural produce only, and the percentage 
per head is approximate, but accurate enough for the purpose of comparison 


British India can only export a 78. 9c?. value per head of population: New Zealanc 
^11 per head, Australia i£ll, Canada £10 and Argentine £12. Of course, these will be 
considered new countries and not a fair comparison, but here we have some old countries 
Denmark £10 per head, Jamaica £5, Egypt £2-7, Russia, a notoriously backward country 
exports 12s. 3c?. value per head, plus a large value in minerals and manufactures Soutf 
Africa with a population of a little over a million Whites and 4 million Negroes (notoriousli 
indolent) is largely engaged in the production of minerals, and yet exports £1-10 value nej 
head of agricultural produce. China is the only country whose economic conditions Lc 
worse than m India. 


Is It not an anomaly that here where oil seeds naturally grow better than in any othei 
country the oil pssing industry IS hampered because the agricultural population do no 
utilise the oil-cake, which is greedily taken up by other agricultural countries to the 
tune of 140 lakhs of rupees worth per annum, and oil-seeds to the value of 2 560 lakhs art 
exported per annum ? Also that bones and manures are exported to the tune of 100 laklr 
per annum, which ought to be utilised in the country to produce better crops ? 

The system of land tenure is such that in many districts it paralyses all progress, th( 
holdings are so small that the unfortunate cultivator after paying his rent can hardly eke 
out a living. He is frequently a sub-tenant ground down by an occupancy tenant who, ir 
turn, IS squeezed by the landlord who pays the Government the land revenue. How i- 
It possible for agriculture to prosper under such conditions. I will not venture to suggest 
remedies without adequate knowleage of the intricacies of the subject, but I venture to saj 
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that if the agricultural department were made eflScient, some useful suggestions would 
come from them. 

In my opinion what the industries in this country as a whole require as[much as- 
anything else, is a real live Imperial agricultural department, managed by men whose life- 
work has been agriculture, and not by men who, clever as they may be, have only the expe- 
rience behind them of the law courts and of the collection of revenue on the old principles 
as was practised by Akbar. Much more money should be expended in the improvement of 
agriculture, in the distribution of seeds, manure and implements, in the extension of well- 
irrigation, and improvement of cattle. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

Training of super- What industry requires, in my opinion, is the training of the artisan and not the 
vismgand teohnical supervisor. 

Meohanioal Engi- There is a great want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for Mechanical 

Engineers. Such tests should be made uniform and the certificate applicable all over India. ^ 
All Government boilers should be under Boiler Act and the same laws applicable to their 
mechanics. 


Patent laws. 


Hydro-eleotrio 
power surveys. 


VI . — General official administration and organization. 

I think the soundest organization is Provincial Directors of Industry with the status 
of Secretaries to Government, with Boards of Industry whose functions should be advisory, 
and who should be largely composed of business men and not as it is at present in this 
province with four business men on a board of 17. 

I also advocate an Imperial Industries department separate from the so-called Commerce 
and Industries department, whose function will be to co-ordinate the work of the provinces. 

VII. — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

My reply to this is contained In my reply to heading II. 

IX — Other forms of Government act ion. 

The patent law administration in India is a farce, and a patent right is not worth the 
paper it is written on. Little or no attempt is made at a search. The patent laws in Great 
Britain are also hopelessly defective and no doubt will be amended after the war, when I 
suppose the Indian Laws will come into line. This is an Imperial matter which should be 
made uniform, all over the Empire, so that a patent in one part of the Empire can be valid in, 
another. The American patent law administration is the best. 

While on this subject of patents, I consider a hardship is imposed on Government 
servants by their not being permitted to take out patents and obtain the pecuniary benefit of 
their ingenuity and enterprise. Net only is it an injustice, but it is also a check on 
initiative, enterprise, and progress. 

In my experience. Government departments have little respect for patents and the 
Patent laws. One department has attempted to purloin no less than three patents we have 
been instrumental in pioneering and placing on the market. 

Little progress can be made in this direction till Government are more sympathetic 
towards commerce and industry. Unless Government agree to utilise the powers on 
reasonable terms how can any eflfective hydro-electric scheme on any of the waterfalls 
in the Himalayas be introduced ? 

My partner, Mr. D. Macbeth, spent over two years surveying such a scheme and nego- 
tiating wnth Government on behalf of a powerful Syndicate which was backed by some of 
the biggest financial houses in London. 

Power was to be distributed at high tension throughout the Punjab from Peshawar to 
Amritsar, for railway irrigation, and industries, which are now hampered by the high price 
of coal. And what one would have thought would have appealed more than anything else 
to Government, for the distribution of cheap power for fans and lights in all the many 
barracks in the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontiers. But the Government departments could 
not be brought into line, and one of the finest hydro-electrlb schemes ever surveyed in India 
was eventually crushed and had to be abandoned by the syndicate, owing to the long delays 
and the narrow-minded policy of the Government. 

I happen to know that sometime afterwards, with a change of personnel in the 
Government departments concerned, great regret was felt that the scheme was not encouraged 
and strongly supported at the time, but it was too late; and India lost not only the founda 
tion of a beneficial scheme, but also the confidence of important financial houses in London 
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whose resources went to develop other countries where industry was better understood. 
One of the directors of the Syndicate came from London to impress upon the Government 
the comprehensive and beneficial nature of the scheme which they were prepared to finance, 
so that it was not for want of endeavour to fully inform the Government that the scheme 
failed. An efficient Industries department would have helped such a scheme to go 
through, 

I am afraid my written evidence has extended a great deal furthi;r than I originally 
intended but I hope some information of value to the Commission may be gleaned from 
these notes. 


Oral Evidence, 9th November, 1916. 

Presiden-f.— How long have you been in this country ? — Fifteen years. 

I understand your father was hero before you ? — Yes. He pioneered most of the 
♦ industries, wool, cotton, etc., in Cawnpore. 

You are a member of the Advisory Board for Industries ? — Yes. 

And you are a trained mechanical engineer ? — Yes. 

In your note you say, “ while on the subject of competition I may say that there is a 
great tendency in Government departments to multiply workshops whicli are not really 
required.” I suppose you will admit that in some cases it will be necessary for Government 
to maintain a reserve of workshops and certain manufacturing concerns for the purpose of 
having a safeguard for the manufacture of munitions ?— Yes. but I saw the other day a 
suggestion made that other workshops should be subsidised, for instance, municipal 
workshops. Once Government starts giving money grants for that purpose it means a 
considerable extension of workshops and coming into direct competition with private 
enterprise. 

You are not prepared to formulate what you would regard as a suitable re- 
commendation bearing on that particular question ?— Well, I should say that excepting the 
Ordnance department and the railways any workshops established by Government should be 
purely restricted to repair work. 

That is the kind of recommendation you would like to see us make ? — Yes. 

You also say that the system of indenting through the India OfiBce should be abolished as 
soon as possible. What do you mean by ” as soon as possible ” ? — I mean that this cannot 
be done all at once. You can take certain articles and say that these will no longer be 
ordered through the India Offace, and as it is found that suitable supplies are available by 
calling for tenders in India only, gradually reduce the indents through the India OfiBce. I 
think that if it was understood that tenders would be called for and placed in India for 
everything before going to the India Office, you would find British firms would establish 
V their agents or branch offices, or perhaps in si me cases factories in India. 

What system of Government machinery would you suggest for the purpose of replacing 
the India Office Stores department ? — I would like each department to be independent. 
For instance, the railways can purchase their own stores and their own requirements and 
call for tenders in India. The Public Works Department in each province will do the same. 
In any case even as matters now stand before going to the India Office, lists of all require- 
ments should be referred to the Director of Industries to see whether they are obtainable 
in India ? 

But would the Director of Industries be ordinarily in a position to say ? Take a simple 
case like this, — ifl wanted to order a theodolite, would he be able to tell me whether I can 
get it ? — He can tell you whether it can be got in his province or not. 

Supposing I was going to get a theodolite how am I to check the quality of the article ? 
The Director of Industrkvj may not be an expert in theodolites ? — Your department, I take ' 
it, will know what they are buying. You have men in the department who know what they 
should buy. 

Would this system not he liable to abuse ? — I do not think so. 

It may be that an officer may want a particular kind of article, but when he is replaced 
by somebody who is acting for him, he may want a different kind of theodolite, and with a 
few such changes in the officers you may have as many kinds of theodolite ? — The whole thing 
would be done departmen tally, not by individual officers. For instance, this Government 
up in Naini Tal would be quite capable of purchasing all that is required for the province, 
and have men who can pass the articles. I think under the present system there is too 
much centralisation. I would decentralise. 

60 
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If you have decentralisation, you lose the privilege of buying at couti’aot rates ? — Why ? 

Because you would be buying on a small scale. If all the department requisitions 
were put together it would make a sufficient order to warrant a firm producing on a large 
scale and thus supplying at a lower rate ? — I take it that each department purchases on 
quite a large enough scale to buy at the cheapest rate 

It is impossible. Take my own old department, for instance, of 21 officers, we imported 
hundreds of different kinds of things each year, but not one of them was a big article ? — 
Manufacturing firms purchase just as cheaply as the Government do and probably cheaper. 

You won’t then get the benefit of co-operation. Government implies the co-operation of 
all Government departments ? — Whatever benefit you get by co-operation in buying on a 
very large scale through the India Office, I think, is more than counterbalanced by the 
disadvantage of not being able to buy departmentally 

That is to say, you compare purchasing in this country with purchasing throutrh the 
India Stores department ?— My idea is to purchase as much as possible in this country and ^ 

that the Government should be induced to buy in this country. 

That is already the spirit of the Government rules, but how can these rules be put into 
practice more effectively ? — It would be more effective if the purchasing power were to be 
decentralised. I recognise the difficulties but I think they can be got over. It is a 
question of organization. 

It is quite obvious that if you have different purchasing officers asking for the same 
article, they would be charged each of them, a rate which would be greater than what would 
be charged if the separate orders w'ere lumped together because a company would then be 
able to lay out its plant to manufacture on a large scale?—! do not think that follows 
because each department would be able to get tenders on the best terms. 

They may ask for hundreds of small things but not one of them worth making a contract. 

When they are all lumped together you cannot only make a contract but forward contracts 
for years to come ?— This mayapply to a very few articles which can be left out of consideration 
when viewing the whole subject. The bulk of the materials are required departmentally in 
I irge enough quantities to enable them to purchase at the most favourable rates. 

You do not think it is possible to establish in this coiintry for the Government of India 
a department that will purchase and test stores of all kinds in the same way as is done by 
the India Office?— I think that might be done. That w'ould be a move in the right 
direction ; but I would prefer to see it decentralised more. There would be no difficulty in 
that department getting its supplies from any province because they would have their agents 
throughout India ?- That would certainly be amove in the right direction. 

Would you prefer that or the Local Governments buying their stores separately ? The 

Local Government doing it separately. 

What would you do for Coorg, the Andamans. Delhi and the North-West Frontier 
Provinces? — You will have to make separate arrangements for small provinces. For instance 
the Andamans would purchase through the Bengal Government. I take abroad view that 
the purchasing power should be decentralised. I have not gone into details. 

You are not prepared to distinguish behveen these tw'o proposals — a purchasing 
department for the Government of India as a whole, or a purchasing department for each 
separate Local Government ?— In principle I prefer purchasing provincial! v and 
departmentally. 

I understand that the general trend of your written evidence is that you would prefer 
to see in this country greater expenditure and more concentrated effort on the part of the 
Government towards the development of agriculture ?— Certainly. 

You that with the increase of pr(^perity among the agricultural population 
there would be greater purchasing power and indirectly therefore greater support for other 
forms of industry ?— Yes. It is the crux of the whole thing. 

Had you in your mind the fact that this country gets its spare pocket money from the 
balance of exports ?— Yes. 

Would you consider this correct that the development of manufacturing industries in 
this country would not appreciably affect the total of e.xports or imports?— No. You think 
that the increase of wealth due to the development of industries would in the samy way 
give the country greater purchasing power from abroad ; that is, it would be able to 
purchase other articles that are not now imported ?— If you develop manufacturing 
industries it will increase the purchasing power of the people With a few exceptions such 
as jute and hides, Idonot think that the manufacturing industries are capable of very 
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great expansion for export, but they can be developed to replace certain imports, which 
would, of course, give you a better balance. 

After all what you have in mind, I believe, is not the total quantity of exports or the 
total quantity of imports but the balance in our favour ? — Yes. 

You have given us an illustration of a hydro- electric scheme that fell through because you 
think the Government did not look at the proposal in a sufficiently broad-minded way. Am 
I to understand you to suggest that if you had industries more conspicuously represented 
by Government machinery with the Government of India, schemes of that kind would 
receive more symathetic consideration ? — I think so. 

You are, in fact, in favour then of an Imperial Industries Department ? — Yes. 

What functions would you give that department ? — I would give it the care of 
industries and advising the Government in matters of duties, taxes, facilities for transport, 
land laws, etc., and the duty of bringing pressure to l-ear on other departments that may be 
hindering the development of industries. 

What kind of officers would it be composed of ? — I would prefer to see business men in 
it. 


Is it to be a department of the Local Government or a department of the Government 
of India subordinate to one of the Ministers ?— I think I have stated my idea in my written 
evidence. My idea is that such a department should co-ordinate the work of the provinces 
and that there should be a Mininter of Industries in direct communication with the 
Government of India and not subordinate to any other Minister. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. — You are the Managing Director of the 
Empire Engineering Co., Ltd. ? — Yes. 

Was it started by you ? — Yes. 

You say, “ I am strongly opposed to any Government grants, loans or direct monetary 
assistance of any kind — Yes. 

Do you know that foreign countries have become industrially great because their 
Governments have supported their industries ?— The usual way is the fiscal way which we 
are not allowed to discuss here. 

Do you, think that if machinery is given on the hire-purchase system it would help the 
industries of the country ?— No. I think that if an industry is worth starting or developing 
you will find that private enterprise would do that. 

Do you know that many an industry in thi» country is not being started, because the 
people do not know about it or have not confidence, because they do not know about it, 
although having a good deal of capital to invest? — Except in the case of very large 
industries requiring a very large amount of capital I do not think that it is so. 

What match factory under Government technical advice did you start?— The North 
India Match Factory. I was the pioneer of that factory. 

Where was it ? — At Bareilly. Mr. 0. T. Allen is managing it and he has taken it 
over. 

You say, “ If the agricultural classes cannot produce a surplus for export ”. 

What do you me^ by that ? — A certain amount of agricultural produce is required for the 
country to consume and the surplus produce is exported. 

Do you think it should always produce a surplus for export ? — Yes. The people always 
do so and must do so in order to live. 

You talk, in the 4th section, of a better quality of hides. Can you explain ?— Growing 
a better quality of cattle and employing better methods of flaying and handling the hides 
before they come to the factory. I was in the Government Harness Factory and remarked 
on some excellent leather straps being made and was informed by the officer in charge that 
that leather came from Australia. Cows with hides like that are not grown in India. 

Is that not due to climate also and pasture ? — I am not capable of giving a reply on 
this subject. I think that the cattle are capable of improvement. 

You say India is hopelessly backward in agriculture and the agricultural classes are 
utterly poor. What is the remedy for it?— I leave this question to the .Agricultural 
department, 
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You talk of India’s exports. Can you tell us about the internal trade of the country 
and how much is consumed ? — I could not. Three hundred millions of people eat a good 
deal. 


It has a big population compared with New Zealand and Australia ? — Yes. 

You recommend provincial Directors of Industries with the status of Secretaries to 
Covernments. You would need a Secretary for the Forest department too ? — That I would 
not like td answer. 

Can you tell us why your hydro-electric scheme fell through ? — We wanted the 
Government to utilise the power, but we could not get them to come to terms. Without 
Government support the scheme could not go through. 

Eon. Pandit M. M. Malaviya. —You say that you are opposed to the multiplication of 
workshops by Government. Do you think that private workshops will take ina suflScieiently 
large number of young men to be trained in them ? — Whatever work has to be done in the 
country in this way requires workshops. If you ‘have Government workshops you have ' 

got to do away with private workshops. They cannot live together. I think the private 
workshop is a better training ground than the Government one. 

Have you seen the Government workshop at Bareilly ? — Yes. 

Don’t you think that it is turning out very good trained young men? — Yes, 

Better than those trained by private workshops ? — I would not like to say that. 

You are not prepared to dispute it ? — I could not compare the two. It is a carpentry 
school. We do not do much carpentry work. 

Have you seen the Government technical school at Lucknow? — Yes. 

You know that they train young men ? — Yes. 

Have you had any experience of such young men? — I had one or two men sent to 
me. Some of them are all right, most of them are no good. 

How many have you had? — I cannot say from that school particularly, but from 
various schools, I have about a dozen of them. I do not recollect having one from that 
school particularly. I have had them from Roorkee. 

You know of no diflSculty whatever in raising capital for sound and suflBciently 
attractive undertakings. Have you had occasion to raise capital many times ?— I bad to 
obtain capital when I first came out here. It was fifteen years ago. 

Where did you raise it from — the European community or the Indian community ? 

European community almost entirely. 

You have no experience of raising capital from Indians? — No. V 

You say, “ The cotton ginning mills, flour mills, brick and lime kilns and snoall oil 
mills are largely financed by the Indian trading classes.” Have you had anything to do 
with them practically ? — I am always in touch with these people. I have never financed or 
run a ginning mill. I have not had any share in them or in their management. 

You have spoken about their tendency to over-production. Is that remark based 
on actual experience ? — In the engineering business we come in touch wi||i every industry 
in the country. 

Do you speak from personal knowledge when you say that the difficulties are due to 
the ruinous cutting of prices ? — I think so in some cases. 

You say, “Even with pioneer factories I consider the better course for Government to ■ 
pursue is to guarantee purchase of products for a period ; there will be no lack of capital 
for such factories if this is done. ” Do you here also mean European capital and not Indian 
capital ? — European or Indian. As a matter of fact, in pioneer industries Indian capital 
does not come forward readily, but as soon as the industry is established you can get plenty 
of Indian capital. For instance, you can get Indian capital for cotton mills, but for a 
pioneer industry as a rule Indian capital is very shy. 

In the established industries of Cawnpore which are under European management is 
there large Indian capital employed ?— There are some. Some of the factories here are 
owned by Indians ? Take the sugar mills. There are three sugar mills here owned by 
Indians. ^ 
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What about cotton mills, weaving mills, or ginning mills 1— The bulk of the capital 
is from Europeans, but Indians also invest in them and buy shares. Yes, I am a Director 
in the Muir Mills. 

You think that if agriculture were developed there would be greater purchasing 
power among people ? — Yes. 

You have compared what people in several other countries are able to send out. You 
have not compared the yield per acre ? — I have compared population with exports. 

But do you know that generally the yield per acre in other countries is very much 
greater than here ? — I believe that is the case. 

What do you think would lead to greater improvement in agriculture — more agricul- 
tural and general education? — I do not think that education has much to do with it. 

Surely scientific education has something to do with the improvement of agriculture ? 
^ — To a certain extent. 

How can you bring about scientific agriculture without education?— It is more by 
demonstration. It does need education, but not college education. 

Agricultural school education? — Yes. Material assistance they want, more than 
anything else. 

In what form ? —I have stated in my written evidence ; distribution of seeds, manures 
and implements, improvement of cattle, more demonstration farms, an improved land policy, 
and a reformed Agricultural department. 

You say, "What industry requires, in my opinion, is the training of the artisan and not 
the supervisor.” Where would you get supervisors from ? — You can get the supervisors 
from your artisans. You can always pick your best men and train them. What we want 
to do is to improve the artisan. 

You do not want men of better education as managers ? — If you get artisans better 
educated then you can pick your supervisors from them. 

You do not want supervisors and managers who have had a regular training? —There 
is no big demand. 

For what area was the hydro-electic scheme intended?— For the whole of the Punjab, 
Peshawar and Amritsar. 

Hon'hle Sir F. H. Stewart . — Has not demand increased for skilled workmen and 
artisans generally and the demand become greater than the supply? — I do not think so. We 
do not find any difliculty. There is always difl&culty in getting first class men. 

You do not fiad diflficulty in getting trained workmen for your own shops ? ^There is 

, great difiiculty in getting first class men. There are plenty of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
tanners, and artisans generally, but they are indiSerently trained. 

Is the object of these Government schools and w'orkshops which you have suggested to 
increase the supply of these trained men ?— I do not think it is the idea. My idea is to 
improve the quality of the present artisan. 

You do not think that Government schools and workshops would tend in that 
direction ? — I think they should be more in touch wdth the actual manufacturers. 

You would not grant the prop osition that the object of Governme nt is not to interfere 
with private enterprise but to help it ?— That is what I hope the object is. 

You will agree that it is likely to be the result-that is, help it ?-I think a school for 
artisans would help. 


With reference to your remarks about the imperial department of industries which you 
advocate, would you give the head of it any executive functions at all or would it be 
merely co-ordinating and advisory?-! do not think it could be anything else but advisory. 

Yes executive control in the hands of the provincial authorities?— 


( Witness here gave confidential evidence.) 

S^bleSir R. N. Mookerjee. You talk about Government subsidising workshops. 
Every Gover^ent is bound to help municipalities by giving grants-m-aid?—Muiiicipaliti^ 
can do what they like with their own money. * 
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Water works or drainage works are all subsidised by Government. Municipalities 
cannot do without help from Government ? — That is a question of finance. If municipali- 
ties want to they can put up their own workshops with their own funds however they raise 
the money. There was a suggestion that municipal workshops should be subsidised by 
Government in order to train mechanics, that is to say, specific grants for workshops for 
educational purposes. 

The Government is doing it with the object of training more men ? — That may be, 
but it would mean establishing workshops for municipal work which would compete with 
private enterprise. Technical schools are quite different from manufacturing workshops. 

A technical school cannot be maintained without a workshop. There cannot be a 
technical school without a workshop attached to it ? — Only a workshop on a very small scale 
for demonstration purposes and not to manufacture and compete with private enterprise. 

You say that Government assistance would lead to unsound finance and management 
and there is the question, if the Government give assistance to any industry what control 
the Government should have in such eases ? If the Government give any assistance to any 
industry they would naturally have a proper control. How then will there be mismanage- 
ment and bad finance ?—• i’ hat is one of the difficulties. Government should not give any 
money or advance at all. You do not want Government control in private enterprise. It 
is quite possible to have mismanagement and bad finance under Government control. 

You say that Government should not help any industry ? — Should not give any 
monetary advance 

How can it help then ? — By purchase of products. 

You have no experience to tell us that it has led to unsound finance and mismanage- 
ment from your past experience?— I won’t mention names, but the other day a small tanning 
industry which was admitteily unsound was given a loan of Rs. 5,000. That Rs. 5,000 may 
be expended and may induce other persons to put in more. What guarantee have we that 
all that money will not be lost ? 

You are one of the Board of Industries ? — Yes. 

You agreed ? — I disagreed. 

Have you made any sugar machinery in your workshops ? — Yes. 

Does the Agricultural department place any order with you?— They do not use much 
in the way of sugar machinery. If they want agricultural tools and other implements they 
do come to us. 

You said that they never give any such help ? — I simply say that it is difficult. They 
do not withhold work from us. What I mean is that the industrial development is very 
small. 

Dr. E Hopkinson . — How many men do you employ in your workshops, and how many 
of them are skilled ? — We employ 600 men in our workshops. Three-fourths of these are 
skilled. 

How- are the skilled men recruited ? — They are taken on in Cawnpore. Sometimes 
we have to go to other places for them. We do employ boys, none under 14 years of age. 

You have no apprenticeship system in your workshops? — We have a few apprentices. 

Tney are not indentured in any way ? — We do not indenture them but we have an 
understanding. 

You have an understanding that they shall stay for sometime ? — We do not give them 
any certificate unless they have served three years. 

Do you move them from one workshop to another ? — Yes. 

You undertake to do so? — Yes. If a man turns out a smart man w'e try to bring him 
up for higher work. 

These apprentices, are they educated boys ? —I could not say. Our best apprentices 
are men who have not attended any technical school at all. 

At what age do they come ?— About 16. 

And you'give them a systematic training in the shops ? — Do you give them any 
theoretical training — No. 
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Do they get any other training in any other way ? — I do nob think so. There are no 
night schools here. 

Do you say that without any theoretical training in course of time they turn out to be 
competent men ? — That is where the technical school would come in, to give them some 
sort of education and improve their work. Our great trouble really is to make these 
artisans understand whsTt accuracy means and also finish. Thej^ should be taught to think 
more and not to work purely mechanically. 

From your own point of view as an employer where do you want the technical school 
to come in? — I think if you have a technical school you could take such men as have 
proved themselves adaptable to any particular craft and allow them to go away for a 
period for training. 

Do you want to get men in your shops who have been through the technical school, or 
do you want to retain them in your shops till the age of 19 or 20 and then allow them to 
enter the school ?— We have no further interest in the men who leave our shops. As fa 
♦ as we are concerned we want to get artisans trained and made capable of doing better work. 

Can you suggest any means of getting them ? — If technical schools are established in 
places where artisans are required, I think they can get the training, and the mills will be 
only too glad to assist in giving the men some theoretical training, that is while they are 
working, by means of night schools and letting them leave work early with an inducement 
that when they improve they would get higher wages. 

Would you allow your promising fellow to stop for two days in the week and then go 
to a technical school ? — A. certain number of hours every day. 

That you will be prepared to do ? — Yes. 

That would benefit you and these men ?— Yes. 

About the draftsmen you employ, how have they been educated ?— We get them from 
firms in Calcutta. 

In turning out men to be supervisors, you mean foremen in the workshops or men to 
go out erecting and starting plant?— As a rule we have to depend on Europeans for 
supervisors. 

Is not that the exact contrary of what you were saying ? I think you said in answer 
to a question of the Pandit that you can produce out of your own shops from your own 
artisan class suitable and competent supervisors ? — Then I meant for Mistries, a foreman of 
gangs of men. For the higher work you have to employ Europeans. 

AVhere is the line to be drawn? What do you mean by higher work and lowe^ work ?-* 
You have supervisors for certain gangs of men and for that we generally employ Indians — 
those picked from the best of our artisans. Then to supervise a whole department you want 
a European, lhat is the usual practice in India. 

Take a concrete instance. You are erecting a pumping plant somewhere up-country. 
Can you trust the supervision to an Indiin or must you have an European ? — Personally I 
find I have to send an European. 

You would not feel satisfied that the work would be done properly if entrusted to an 
Indian? — That is so. 

With regard to the hydro-electric scheme do you say that the Government of India 
would be justified in instituting a general hydro-electric survey of the whole of the country ? 
Or, would you leave it lo private enterprise to select and survey any water supply which 
they might wish to take up ?— I do not know. A Government survey might be useful, 
although I cannot help thinking that private surveys have pretty well covered the ground. 

Hon’hU Sir B. N. Mookerjee.— Don’t you think that there would be difficuitv in 
private enterprise making a general survey of hydraulic power for generating electricity 
on account of land question, the rights of possession, etc. ? Yes. 

Practically without Government help no private enterprise or firm could make such a 
survey ?— Well, I find that in most of these big schemes the surveys have been made by 
private enterprise. ^ 

But w ith Government permission ? — Certainly. 

Government must give permission to enter into land, on a river, etc.?— Government 
m^t come in but the whole thing is done by private enterprise. How long did your survey 
take ?— It took two years. o j j 
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That was not for general information ? — It was for our own information. 

Mr. A. Have you any experience of the Indian trained engineers from 

Roorkee ? — I have. 

Do you think that they are satisfactory men to be put in charge of a department, 
or branches of your engineering work ? — I have not got any. 

Would it not be practicable to utilise them to a certain extent ? — I have tried them. 

They have proved satisfactory? — Not so far. 

You say you are opposed to assistance being rendered to industries by various methods, 
one of them iieing the supply of machinery on hire system. You also say “ Here are our 
engineering works situated in the heart of an agricultural country, and in spite of much 
effort the work to be done for agriculture is infinitesimal.” Would you approve of 
Government assisting land-owners and agriculturists to obtain machinery on hire purchase 
system? — Certainly. 

That is to say, to a certain extent you withdraw your opposition to Government 
assistance being rendered by the supply of macbinery on hire purchase system ? — Agricul- 
ture is very diSerent from manufacturing industries. 

Your remark about the supply of machinery on hire purchase system is intended to 
apply mainly to the larger industries ? — Yes. 

And not to the smaller industries ? — Not to village industries. 

For instance, supply of pumping plants, supply of village oil-mills, and sugar-crushing 
plant?— I think that could be done. 

Has it been done in this part of the country ? — No. 

Government do not purchase from you machinery and sell it again on the hire purchase 
system? — I do not think they do. I do not know of any case. 

You would not object to that?— No. 

As a matter of developing the industries of the country ? — No. That is rather the 
development of agriculture. 

In Cawnpore there is no school for the training of mechanics or eng ers employed at 
the mills and factories here?— No. 

There is one at Lucknow? — Yes. 

Do you think it would be better if that school were started at Cawnpore?— It is a bettei 
place. 

You know that in Lucknow the boys spend three years in the school and then two years V 
in the workshops ? — Yes. 

You would prefer them to get technical education at ths same time as they are getting 
workshop practice ? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart.— ‘Yon are a member of the Board of Industries. How 
often does the Board meet ? — The Board meets once in three months. 

Is it also doing work by circulation ? — The Director of Industries circulates documents. 

He is the Secretary of the Board. 

What is the term of appointment of the ordinary members of the Board ?— I could not 
tell you. 

• Lifetime ? — I could not tell you. 

It is an honorary appointment ? — Yes. 

Do you think that the Board is doing useful work ? — No. 

You want to make certain specific recommendation with reference to making it more 
alive, more useful ? — Yes. 

By reducing its numbers ? — It is unwieldy enough already. I think I should make it 
smaller. I should have a large proportion of business men on it. 

Do you think that the Chairman should be nominated ?— I think the Chairman should 
be elect^. 
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Witness No. 29. 

Mb. J. G. Rtan, Secretary, representivg the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

Cawnpore. 

Written evidence. 

/. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

Q. 1.— Stated broadly, and as a general rule, tLe espcrience of the Committee goes t® 
show that no difficnlty is experienced or can reasonably be expected in raising capital to 
finance industrial enterprises where such are sound propositions put forward by persons of 
stability and experience and the management of which is to be entrusted to Directors and 
Managers trained in business and possessing knowledge and experience. 

Q. 5.— Of the metlods suggested in question 5 whereby Government can afford 
assistance to existing and new industries, the seventh, i.e., “ guaranteed Government 
purchase of products lor limited periods ” appears to my Committee the most reasonable 
and valuable, 

Q. 1.— In regard to Government pioneer factories, the opinion of the Committee is that 
these, in the case of certain industries new to India, and of which, from seasonal, climatic or 
other reasons, experience in other countries is not reliable as a guide, are of the utmost 
value, and the Committee would cite as an example the pioneer factory established in 
Cawnpore for the manufacture of cotton-sced oil and oil-cake. 

Q. 8.— The establishment of pioneer factories by Government should only be undertaken 
when it has been shown to the satisfaction of the Board of Industries, where such exists, 
and of Government that private enterprise will not embark on the venture, and under no 
circumstances should Government establish a pioneer factory which is likely to prove 
competitive with any established industry or existing private venture to which the new 
industry might be held to appertain or of which it may reasonably be considered a branch. 

A pioneer factory should, generally speaking, be closed as soon as it has been conclusive- 
ly shown that the industry is not remunerative, but this conclusion should only be arrived 
at after the results of the working have been carefully gone ioto and examined by competent 
industrialists, whether in Government or private employ, and thereafter pronounced as 
hopeless by the Board of Industries or other similar organization which would have the 
care and supervision of such factories as one of its most important duties. 

On the other hand, such pioneer factories should be handed over to private enterprise 
as soon as it has been shown that under normal conditions success is reasonably certain. 

Only under exceptional circumstances should a successful pioneering experiment be con- 
verted into a permanent Government enterprise. 

In expressing this opinion my Committee are not unmindful of the fact that they have 
quite recently recommended the retention by Government in its own hands of the Bhowali 
Turpentine Factory. 

The reasons underlying this recommendation are not inconsistent with the opinion now 
expressed inasmuch as the dependence of the turpentine factory on the exploitation by 
Government of the forests from which the raw material is obtained must remain a govern- 
ing factor so long as the present transport difiSculties of Kumaun continue. It may m fact 
be said that until these transport facilities are very greatly improved the Bhowali Turpentine 
Factory is still in its experimental stage and the conditions governing it are, from the 
lack of transport, not yet normal. 

II- — Technical aid to industries. 

Ill considering the broad question of Government technical aid to industries, the 
Committee note a reference in questions 17 and 18 to Government experts, and in this 
connection they feel that any scheme of assistance based on the importation by Government 
of an expert must, to be successful, be based on the obtaining by Government of thoroughly 
practical exponents of the industry on which they are supposed to advise. Mere theoretical 
knowledge obtained in a laboratory is worse than useless. What is wanted is thorough 
practical experience under varying conditions, and adaptibility to circumstances ; failing 
this the expert can merely serve to experiment and theorize at the expense of the 
business to which he is attached to assist. 

At the present time a feeling prevails that some of the so-called Government experts 
who have been employed in the past do not seem to have inspired confidence or obtained 
credence among industrialists. 
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Q. 21. — The Chamber’s experience of the aid afforded by the Imperial Institute in 
the past has been negligible, but there is no reason why, if the Committee of the scientific 
and technical department of the Institute is properly constituted, it should not be of con- 
siderable value to Indian industry. 

Q. 25. — Yes, in the opinion of the Committee there would seem to be a necessity 
fo r supplementing the existing knowledge of the available resources of the country, — 
a gricultural, forest and mineral, — ^by further surveys. 

Q. 27.— To be useful to industry all such surveys should be made public by Press 
communiques and through the various chambers of commerce as soon as conclusive 
results have been obtained. 

III.— Assistance in marketing products. 

As an outcome of the exhibition of samples of Teutonic products and of competing 
Indian manufactures which visited Cawnpore in January-February, 1915, the Committee- 
of this Chamber recommended to Government the establishment, somewhat on the lines 
of the exhibition, but on a permanent basis, of a bureau of commercial samples. The 
recommendation was made subject to the ability of Government to devote adequate funds 
and a competent staff to the collection of samples and their maintenance, and it was pointed 
out that such a bureau, to be successful, should be thoroughly up-to-date and that^represen- 
tative catalogues giving prices, addresses, etc., should be made available to the public. 

The subsequent establishment in Calcutta of the Commercial Museum would seem 
substantially to bear out the recommendations of the Committee, but the use of the term 
“ Museum ” seems to the Committee to be of doubtful advantage, and even misleading, and 
they prefer the term “ Bureau of samples ” as better calculated to effect what they regard 
as the essential purpose of such an institution, namely, the making available of information 
as to the sources from which the products which the samples represent can be obtained. 

Q. 30,— In the opinion of the Committee sales agencies or commercial emporia for 
the sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage indus- 
tries are desirable, and when developed on proper lines it seems certain that they would 
be valuable. 

In regard to the lines which this development should follow the Committee cannot do 
better than express their approval of the lines on which " Village Industries, ” a sales 
agency established at the end of last year in Cawnpore, has been organised. 

Qs. 31-32. — The Committee consider that in its present stage of industrial develop- 
ment India is not ripe for industrial exhibition, per se, but they suggest that more advant- 
age might be taken than at present for utilizing village fairs for the exhibition of local and 
provincial manufactures. To be effective, however, the utilisation of the opportunity 
afforded by village fairs for this purpose should be arranged by the district authorities 
in close consultation and co-opsratiou with the provincial Director of Industries. 

Y 

Qs. 34-36. — The Committee strongly deprecate the appointment of trade nepresentae 
tives to represent the whole of India in Great Britain, the Colonies and Foreign Coiintries 
and also the appointment of inter-provincial trade representatives in India itself. 

Q- 47. — The Committee strongly advocate the publishing by the principal Govern' 
ment departnients of lists of imported articles used by them. These lists should show the 
prices, including such charges as a private importer would have to pay in importing similar 
articles, e.g., packing, freight, insurance, customs duty, and lauding and clearing charges, 
and wMch, it is understood, are not ordinarily reckoned or stated in computing th'e prices or 
stores imported by Government. 

Q. 38. The general opinion prevails that the present rules relating to the purchase 
of stores by Government departments do not ensure with sufficient stringency the utilization 
to the fullest extent of India s own resources in the production of such stores, and it is 
held as a grievance that many articles obtainable in India are, with quite insufficient reason 
procured through India Office from home, ’ 

IV-~0ther forms of Government aid to industr^s. 

Qs. 41-43.— The Committee are of opinion that the acquisition of land for Indus tria 
purposes should be facilitated so as to obviate subsequent litigation with previous owners. 

The present law for the acquisition of land on behalf of companies, as contained in part 
VII of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, would seem to be framed more with the purpose of 
assistmg in the acquisition of land 'for railways and similar works than for industrial 
purposes. 
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The Committee do nob suggest any drastic change in the present enactment, bub some 
change in the provisions of sections 40 and 4 1 seems necessary to render more elastic the 
comprehension of these sections, particularly in so far as they deal with “ the terms on 
which the public shall be entitle i to use the work,” In recommending the affording 
of facilities by means of ithe Land Acquisition Act of land for industrial purposes the 
Committee have in mind cases which have occurred locally in which the title to land 
which has long been in possession of the present industrial owners has been imperilled after 
many years by an alleged flaw in the^original purchase, and they feel that where land is 
required for industrial purposes, and more particularly for the establishment of new indus- 
tries, Government, being in a far better position than any private purchaser to investigate 
the title under which land is held, could most usefully assist and protect the purchaser by 
undertaking the acquirement jof the land under the Acquisition Act, transferring the same on 
payment of the cost, and under suitable guarantee, to the industrialist. 

, V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

The Committee desire generally to support the technical training of artisans by means 
of technical and industrial schools. As a parallel it may be observed that in the experience 
of employers of labour, the type of foreman and overseer imported from home has of late 
years very greatly improved, this being ascribable mainly to the great spread of technical 
training at home. 

Q. 50. — The Committee are emphatically of opinion th.at all industrial schools should 
be under the control of the Department of Industries, the Department of Education being 
merely represented on the Board of Control of such schools by one or two members. 

Q. 54. — There certainly is a want of uniformity in the standard of examinations for 
mechanical engineers held in the various provinces where engineers are required to be 
certificaj^ed. The one essential measure necessary to make such tests uniform is the intro- 
duction of an “ All-India ’’ Boiler Act to replace the present various provincial Acts. This 
step the Chamber has consistently advocated in the past, and the Committee desire now to 
emphasise again the necessity for one universal Act with provision made to meet varying 
local conditions by provincial rules under the Act adaptable to such conditions. 

VI, — General official administration and organisation. 

Q. 56.— There exists in these provinces a Board of Industries. In criticising the 
constitution and functions of this Board the Committee support most cordially and em- 

S hatically the criticisms recently put forward in the following note to the Secretary to 
overnment of the United Provinces, Industries department, by Mr. T. Gavin Jones, one 
of the Chamber’s reprentatives on the Board of Industries. - 


Copy of a letter, dated the 19th September, 1916, from Mr. T. Gavin Jones, 
Cawnpore, to the Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Industries department. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Industries, I made certain criticisms regarding in- 
dustrial organization, and as His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor very kindly expressed 
the wish that I should address a note on the subject to the Government, I now have the honour 
to enclose a copy of my speech to which I would like to add the following explanatory 
remarks: — 

The subject of my speech might possibly be considered out of order at a meeting of the 
Board. I felt, however, that something ought to be said on the subject, and t^t a Board 
meeting where all con^rned were present and the proceedings not published, was the most 
suitable place to say .^.i^and I thank His Honour and the gentlemen present for having 
patiently listened to it 

I hope that His Honour will realise that, although I criticised the Government, I did 
not do so in any spirit of antagonism to the Government, but rather to bring to bear on 
the subject a view from outside the Government which I hoped would be helpful. 

The industrial community have always received the greatest sympathy, and as much 
help as possible, from His Honour. The forward step he has taken in appointing a basiness 
man as a Director of Industries and in nominating some business men to the Board has been 
greatly appreciated and I think the results have amply justified the policy. The fact, as 
stated by Sir Thomas Holland, that the United Provinces Board of Industries is more pro- 
gressive than other Provincial Industrial Boards, is due to this policy, and it is mainly the 
extension of this policy that I advocate. 

I hope that the members of the Board will not misunderstand my remarks about the 
constitution of the Board, the^ remarks were hy no means a personal attack on any of the 
members, whose eminent abilities in their own spheres of useful ness I would not dare to 
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criticise. From the remarks made by Sir Thomas Holland, I am afraid that he, at any rate, 
did not understand my meaning after eulogizing the constitution of the Board, which he said) 
was composed of scientific men and administrators with varied experience, he perfectly' 
rightly added that it was impossible to consider at one sitting an agenda of such a wido, 
range of scientific subjects as was placed before the Board at that meeting. I may be- 
wrong, but my idea of the Board is that it is not appointed to consider scientific subjects or 
enquire into the intricacies of research work, the solution of such problems is the province 
of scientific men to unravel with due consideration and deliberation. The Board of Indus 
tries is quite incapable of criticising such decisions but can only make use of them in thei" 
practical application to plain straight-forward business propositions. Scientific investigation^ 
on any particular subjects can all be, and in fact are, collated by the Director of Industriess 
to assist in the formation of sound opinions on commercial undertakings. Eliminating then 
the purely scientific aspect of the question I do not think that the agenda before the Board 
was so colossal as to be beyond the capacity of a Board composed of a fair proportion of 
business men accustomed to deal with commercial matters, what I would suggest is that in 
addition to the representatives of the wool, sugar, paper, and metal industries, now on the 
Board, representives from the tanning, cotton, banking and other interests be added. 

These are only my personal views. I believe the Chamber of Commerce originally ap- 
proved of the constitution of the Board but at that time the functions and * possibilities of a. 
Board of this kind were not fully realised by the industrial community any more than by 
the Government. 


Q. 57. — The functions of the Board of Industries, in whatever province established, 
should be purely advisory. 

Q. 58 . — A Board of Industries should be constituted mainly of business men aj^d of the 
heads of technical departments of Government, and it is, in the Committee’s opinion, 
absolutely essential that the President should be a senior business man. 

Q 60. — In these Provinces we already have a Director of Industries who is a business 
man and the work which he has done during his tenure of ofiBce absolutely justifies the 
appointment of a business man as Director of Industries. 

Q. 61. — The Director of Industries should be a member of, and the executive agent 
to, the Board of Industries. The Board of Industries should be regarded as the supreme 
provincial authority on industrial matters and should, through its executive agent, have 
direct access to the head of the Local Government. This would necessitate the position 
of the Director of Industries being equivalent to that of a Secretary to Government. 

Q- 62. — There should be established an Imperial Department of Industries, separate 
and entirely distinct from the department of Commerce. The functions of such a 
Department of Industries should be, in the main, to correlate the work of the provincial 
^ards of Industries and to deal with matters of Imperial, as distinct from Provincial 
importance, e.g., transport. 

VII, — Organisation of technical and aoient ific departments of Government. 

The Committee advocate the establishment of provincial laboratories to deal with local 
provincial questions, and of a central research institution to co-ordinate the working of the 
provincial laboratories and to check their work. 

Q. 80. — The Committee do not think that the establishment of a college of commerce is 
either necessary or desirable in these provinces. 

VIII,— Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence. 

Q. 83.— With the separation of the department of Statistics from that of Commercial 
Intelligence, the Committee are ignorant as to what useful functions are performed by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 

Q. 84. — In the opinion of the Committee the Indian Trade Journal serves a very 
useful purpose in epitomising trade information. 

IX- — Other forms of Government action and organization. 

Q. 95.-— It has been remark^ that a patent obtained in India is not worth the paper 
on which it is written. While not prepared to support this sweeping assertion the 
Committee consider that there is much room for improvement in the existing patent laws 
and they indicate as a solution that the Government of India should press for the unification 
of the Law of Patents throughout the Empire. 
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In these days of the inter-dependence of the various units of the Empire the necessity 
for concerted action towards mutual aid in industry and commerce becomes imperative and 
there is therefore every reason for uniformity in the laws governing patents. 

Q. 96.-The Committee consider that it is desirable, and should be made practicable 
in tbe interests of trade to introduce a system of registration of partnerships. ^ ^ • 

Qs. 97-99. This Chamber has consistently pressed in past years for improvements in Bailways. 
railway facilities generally. As affecting these provinces particularly the Committee have 
advocated the early doubling of the line from Allahabad to Ghaziabad, but they are 
prepared meantime to accept the less pretentious scheme of doubling the section between 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, and they take the opportunity of again pressing for this most 
necessary facility. 

In regard to the general question of the improvement of railway facilities, it may be 

apposite to quote the following paragraph from a letter, addressed by this Chamber, on the 
23rd August last, to the Secretary, Kail way Board, dealing with the question of the compara- 
t^ive advantages of the management of railways in India by Companies and directly by the 
State : — 

“ The Committee hold very strongly that the present system under which Indian 
railways are financed is in need of reform. The position of Indian railway adininistra cions 
is considered to he sufficiently strong to justify their financial arrangements being severed 
from the general finances of the country and their requirements provided by loans raised 
either on the London or Indian markets, according to where conditions are most favourable. ” 

Q 105 In regard to the working of the Forest department the Committee suggest Forest depart 

the creation of a separate sub-department or branch of the Forest department to deal with ment. 
the business side of the department and with industrial requirements and the marketing of 
forest produce 

Q. 108. — The Chamber has in the past made many representations to Government on Jab competition, 
the subject of the competition of jail manufactures with private enterprise. On the whole, 
the response of Government has been sympathetic and satisfactory and in more recent years 
few complaints, if any, have been made. The Committee ascribe this to a more reasonable 
and accommodating attitude on the part of jail superintendents who have latterly been at 
pains to ensure that the industries carried on in their jails do not clash or compete with the 
free industries of the district. 

The Committee can only hope that this attitude will be maintained aud they trust that 
the Government will put a premium on the cordial relationship of jail superintendents 
with the manufacturers of the vicinity, and where friction arises will restrain the enterprise 
of any superintendent who may fail to realise his responsibilities in the matter of a’ staining 
from competition with private manufacturers. ■ 


Speech delivered by Mr. T. Gavin Jones at Board of Industries meeting on 14tb 

September, 1916. 

Gentlemen, — We welcome Sir Thomas Holland at this meeting of our Board, and as this 
is a special occasion and we have great hopes of good results of the investigations of the 
Commission of which he is President, I hope you will all excuse me if I indulge in what I 
believe to be a little constructive criticism of this Board and of the general organization of 
industry in this country. 

In order to improve the welfare of the people and raise their standard of living it 
becomes more and more evident that the Suite must not only provide for the maintenance 
of order, protection of property, and education of the people, but must also direct and 
assist the organisation of the industries of the country. I use the word industries in the 
broad sense, including agriculture and all means of production. This has been realized and 
put into practice in varying degrees by all Western States. India more especially requires 
the State direction, because the people are lacking in initiative and are accustomed to look 
to Government for guidance. 

The formation of the Commerce and Industry department, and these provincial Boards 
of Industry with Directors of Industry is the first attempt made by the Government to co- 
ordinate information on industrial and commercial problems, with a view to assisting their 
development. 

This is a move in tbe right direction. This first effort at indi.istrial and commercial 
organization on the part of Government, I am afraid, gentlemen, was amateurish. Govern- 
ments are not infallible and are generally lacking in imagination. They did their best 
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according to their lights, but they were ignorant of commerce and industry and appointed 
officials to run the departments, who were also ignorant of commerce and industry and had to 
spend their time in learning. The greatness of the problems before them was not imagined 
by Government ; but I think it is now beginning to dawn upon them, and it is up to us 
gentlemen, to help them to solve them. 

I have served now for 18 months on this Board, and a survey of our past work as a 
Board makes me feel we have done very little. Mr. Silver, our energetic Director of 
Industries, has done a great deal, and I think great credit is due to him for the grasp he 
has succeeded in acquiring over so many problems in such a short time. His last note on 
tanning industry and hide and skin trade is most illuminating, and shows how closely he 
has got into touch with those who are interested in the tanning industries in this country, 
and has obtained their confidence and sympathy, which must be done by any Government 
official who really wants to know the intricacies of any particular industry. 

But gentlemen, the bulk of this work ' done by Mr. Silver would have been done just 
the same by him if this Board had not been in existence. What have we done ? We have 
discussed the pioneering of a number of industries, mostly of minor importance. We have 
dabbled in educational matters. The only industry we have really done anything for (I 
speak now of the Board and not of the Director of Industries personally) is the oil pressing 
industry, for which a small loan has heen sanctioned to a firm, and what, I think, a totally 

inadequate sum of Rs. 5.000 has also been sanctioned for popularising the use of oil-seed 
cake for cattle-feeding. We have a'so sanctioned Rs. 20,000 for a research laboratory. I 
think Sir Thomas Holland would smile if he had been offered Rs. 20,000 to establish a 
research laboratory. I don't wish to disparage the work done by Mr. Silver and his young 
chemist, they have done a lot with the very slender resources at their disposal, but I cannot 
help thinking that it is like trying to empty the sea with a thimble. 

I remember when the subject of a loan to assist starting a glass factory was discussed ; I 
think it was a question of lending Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 10,000 and Sir Alexander McRobert 
made the pertinent remark that he had heard of glass factories costing 10 lakhs to start. 
I think that short sentence, which passed at the time almost unnoticed, exactly depicted the 
difference between the mental attitude of this Board towards industries and that of the 
man of affairs, who knows what the development of industry really means. Gentlemen, we 
have not been thinking big enough ; our scope of vision has been narrow. This is not 
altogether our fault ; Government have limited the scope of our activities ; they have 
limited our discussions and proposals; nothing can be put forward that cannot be dealt with 
by the Local Government with the very limited funds placed at the disposal of the Board. 
Hence we have only been playing with the subject. 

I cannot quite follow what the Government’s intentions were when they first consti- 
tuted this Board. Now I put it to you. Sir Thomas Holland, had you not known of the 
existence of this Board, and you had been told that the United Provinces Government had 
formed a Board of the following gentlemen : — 

One representative, Public Works department Engineer, 


Ditto 

Financial department. 

Ditto 

Educational 

ditto. 

Ditto 

Agricultural 

ditto. 

Ditto 

Forestry 

ditto. 

One Registrar, Co-operative 

Societies, 


One College Principal, 

Three College Professors, 

Two heads of railways. 

One Indian journalist. 

One Indian gentleman of means, 

One Indian industrialist. 

Two representatives. Chamber of Commerce, 

would j'ou have guessed that such a Board was a Board of Industries ? I don’t think so ' 
personally I would have racked my brains considerably, and eventually made a wild guess at 
Its being a Board of Education. Such was the composition'of this Board at the commence- 
ment ; since then one College Professor has been replaced by a business man 
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Gentlemen, I would like to see more business men on this Board ; it should be largely 
composed of the most influential business men in the province who are interested in the 
industries in the province ; we want our representatives of Agriculture, Forestry and Co- 
operative Societies, but the major influence on the Board should be the men who are 
interested in the development of industries. A strong Board of this kind, with a Director 
of Industries, who, I think, should always be a trained business man, and should be the 
ambassador of the industrial community to the Government. From such a Board, Govern- 
ment would obtain the best advice on each separate problem. 

I think the Board should be allowed the widest scope in their deliberations, and be in 
close touch with the Agricultural, Forestry, and Geological Survey departments, whose work 
should be co-ordinated by the Board for development into practical industrial undertakings. 
At present there is a slight tendency towards opposition between some of the departments, 
whose work, to obtain the full value, should be co-ordinated. For instance, the Agricultural 
department mothers the sugar industry ; that is all right up to a certain point, but 
when any particular experimental work comes to a head and is about to be tried as a 
commercial undertaking, I think that undertaking should be submitted to the Board for 
their opinion. 

I think the Board will have quite enough to do in studying the development of industries 
without dabbling in educational matters ; the.se should be left to a Board of E lucation. I 
fully realise the importance of technical education, but I think it is a mistake to imagine, 
as many do, that the creation of a host of technically-trained students is going to create 
industries. Let us enlarge our present industries, and create new ones where possible, 
and then there will be openings for these students. There is a tendency in India to 
consider education a panacea for all evils. 

* 

My previous remarks might lead you to think that I advocate large sums of money being 
allocated by Government to the Board. That is not my idea j the point -I wish to make is 
that these doles are, in my opinion, misplaced : they are not sufBcient to really cut any ice, 
and the giving of loans to private individuals by Government I don’t think is sound. If an 
undertaking is worth trying — and Government determine to make it worth trying — money 
can always be obtained from private individuals, and the business is much more likely to be 
run on sound lines. Government can do this, by bounties, guaranteed purchase of products 
for a period of years by insisting on Government departments purchasing goods guaranteed 
interest on capital for a period of years, giving transport facilities and, above all, by fecal 
re-arrangement and export and import duties. A dreadful word this word fiscal : it makes 
everyone put up their hands and say in hated breath “don’t mention it.” I am sorry, very 
sorry, that Sir Thomas Holland has had his hand tied in this respect ; it is rather like going 
to open a safe with the key locked up in another safe. I am afraid he will bump up against 
the fecal question at every turn in India. Here we have a concrete instance in front of us 
now, in the well-considered note put up by Mr. Silver on the tanning industry. After 
carefully going into every aspect of the problems the only solution apparent is an export 
duty on hides and skins. Only the other day the Board were discussing a means of 
preventing adulteration of certain edible oils, and the obvious and simple solution was an 
import duty on the mineral oil which was being used for adulteration, but this was ruled 
out of court, because it was a fecal question. The abolition of the excise duty on cotton 
goods, an import duty on mild steel plates to encourage the establishment of plate-rolling 
mills in India (a crying need at present) or to encourage the establishment of the 
tin-plate industry ; these, and many more, are matters of vital interest and importance 
.which a Board of Industries should be allowed full scope to consider as each problem comes up 
for discussion. 

Opinions thus formed by a strong Board, such as I have in mind, would have some 
weight and could be put forward by the Local Governments to the Government of India 
through a properly constituted ministry of commerce w-ho should be able to co-ordinate the 
proposals put forward by the provincial Governments, and advise the Government of India 
of the most suitable policy to pursue. And here we come to one of the most important points 
in an efficient organization. The ministry of commerce must be a real ministry of commerce 
with personnel who are business mem and have an intimate knowledge of commerce and 
, industry, and are in close touch and sympathy with the industrial community ; a personnel 
who would be auxious to see the industries of the country progress, and would not be 
prejudiced against the men who have already established industries and made money ; for 
these are the inen who will develop the industries of the country. A personnel who can 
appreciate the difference of outlook between the export or import merchant and the 
manufacturer or producer. Gentlemen, I could name many mistakes that have been made and 
opportunities lost for the development of India owing to there being no efficient ministry 
of commerce to advise Government in commercial matters when they came up for decision 
It is a difficult problem, but I think it is the root of the matter. These are merely my 
personal views and I state them for what they may be worth. There are always two sides 
to every question and I think the points I have brought up should be carefully considered 
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Oral evidence, 9th November, 1916. 

President . — I understand that you are representing the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce ? — Yes. 

And consequently you do not feel free to deal with any question, except in the 
way of elucidating the answers already given in writing by the Chamber, without the 
consent of the Chamber Committee ? — Unless they are questions on which I am aware of 
the Committee’s views. 

A suggestion has l>een made to us that it would be advisable to have in this country 
some kind of stores purchasing department, a department to which all requisitions for stores 
would be sent from the individual officers of the different departments and these orders 
would be gatherel together in that department so as to be able to purchase on a larger 
scale, sometimes even to make forward contracts, and the department would be provided 
with experts whose duty would be to see that the Government got full value for its money. 
As a subsidiary question it has been considered whether this stores department ought to be a 
department of the Government of India or whether each province should have its oAvn 
purchasing department. You, of course, cannot express the views of the Committee on that 
point? — It is a point that they have not considered, but it seems pretty obvious that a 
provincial department would hardly fill the bill in the matter, say, of railways, which cover 
several provinces. 

And also the provincial departments would necessarily have smaller purchases ? — 

Yes. 


And therefore there would be difficulty in maintaining the right kind of staff to 
examine and approve of the purchases ? — Entirely. 

Would you ask your Committee to consider that point, because the matter has been 
raised by one of the members of your Chamber and we should like to have their views on, 
first of all, whether such a department wmuld be an advantage to India, and, secondly, 
if so, whether that department should be Imperial in character or provincial ? — We shall 
forward our views on that point in a supplementary note.* 

With reference to the constitution of the Board of Industries, you think that the 
Board should be constituted mainly of business mep and heads of technical departments 
of Government, and that it is essential that the President should be a senior business man 
Is your Committee able to give us any advice as to how that Board should be formed, 
whether by nomination as at present, or whether commercial bodies and industrial bodies 
should have the power of electing representatives to the Board ? — I have no doubt that 
they would welcome an opportunity of doing so. It is necessary perhaps in this connection 
to refer to the copy of letter, dated the 19th September. 1916, from Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, to the Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Industries department, in 
the Committee’s evidence Mr. Gavin Jones says there that he believed that the Chamber 
originally approved of the constitution of the Board, but he is not quite correct in saying 
this. The constitution of t'uis Board was first suggested at the Naini Tal Industrial 
Conference in 1907, and it was then proposed that it should be constituted of seven 
members, viz., the Director of Public Instruction, the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, Secretary to Government in 
the Irrigation dep.tr tment, two non-oflfieial gentlemen, and “the Director of Industrial 
Inquiries,” which post it was then proposed to create. The next this Chamber heard was 
the accomplished fact, so to say, of the constitution of the Board, and it is necessaiy to 
remark that the President of the Chamber in his Presidential address two years ago very 
severely criticised the constitution of the Board. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — In regard to the constitution of the Board of 
Industries, is it not conceivable that in laying down its constitution the Government have 
been guided by the consideration that the problems which are to come before the Board 
of Industries are such that they require that the membc's should be in touch with the 
different departments, that is, pu’olic works, engineering, finance, educational, agricultural, 
forestrj^ ? — That is, of course, obvious from the constitution of the Board. 

And don’t you think that there is some advantage in having a Board of Industries 
w'hich has to solve problems of labour training, sales agencies, marketing of goods, and 
encouragement of people by the supply of machinery — is it not desirable to have 
representatives of these departments on such a board ? — That is, of course, quite 
understandable. It would be of immense value if these interests were represented. The point 
Ave urge on the Government is that the proportion of businessmen should be greatly 
increased. The Committee would not, I think, argue from this that the Board should be 
increased in numbers. A Board of 18 is sufficiently cumbrous. 
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What you desire is not the exclusion of the representatives of these various 
departments but the inclusion of a larger number of business men ? — That they should have 
a greater say, and a main point is that the Chairman of the Board should be a business 
man. The feeling is that there is too much ofiBcial dictation, as it were to the Board. 'You 
have got to realize that we regard official interference from that point of view as partaking 
somewhat of amateurism. 

I quite understand your resentment. Provided you have a larger number of business 
men represented on it, you have no objection to the constitution of the^card ? — If that is 
compatible with a Board of workable dimensions. 

You do not think it is too large in number ?— I think it is. 

Having regard to the fact that so many^ points of view have to be represented 
educational, engineering, agricultural, forestry, general business, do you think that the 
Board is too large ? — I do think so still, because each one of these interests should be 
represented by one representative. 

Is not there only one representative of the Engineering department, one of the Finance 
department, one of the Educational department, and one for Forestry ?— There are several 
professors also representing education. 

Having regard to the fact that you want problems to be referred to colleges— technical 
problems and research problems — do you not think that the presence of these professors also 
on the Board is an advantage ?— Hardly in a case like this. The views of the department 
interested might be represented by one representative, but I realise that a person like 
Dr. Hill would be of considerable value to the Board, being himself an eminent and practical 
scientist. 

So long as you have practical scientists you do not object to their presence on the 
Board ? — Always compatible with a board of workable dimensions. 

Would not the presence of the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies on the 
Board be an advantage in order that he should know where and how such societies might be 
helpful ?— That is rather involved by the functions which the Board ought to serve. If it is 
a question of considering established industries, then yes; if it is a question of new 
industries in the abstract, no. 

Would it serve the objects of your Association ifyou had sub-committees of the Board 
of Industries constituted to be in charge of special departments ? When a new industry has 
to be considered you might refer it to the su'>committee of business men who are, in the 
opinion of the Board, most competent to express an opinion about it and when you have an 
educational problem, say the training of labour, you might refer it to a sub-committee 
consisting largely of educational men. Don’t you think that such an arrangement would 
meet your objections ? — I am not prepared, without considering it deeply, to accept that 
suggestion as desirable, because it seems to me a case of imperium in imperio and the 
matter might just as well be discussed by the Boarn of Industries. I am sure my Committee 
would not recommend a multiplicity of sub-committees on matters which the Board itself 
ought to decide straight off. 

In expressing that view are you not confining your attention almost wholly to questions 
of help for industries which might come up before the Board, apart from every other 
question of the training of labour and providing sales agencies, facilities for the marketing 
of goods, etc. ? — I do not see how we can dissociate them. 

So you do not think that the arrangement of sub-committees would be of any 
advantage? - I am not prepared to meet it. I can as a supplementary question ascertain 
the Committee’s view’s on this point.* 

President. — Will you kindly do so ? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Your Committee want greater facilities in the 
purchase of land for industrial purposes and you propose that the Government should 
acquire laud under the Land Acquisition Act and transfer the same on payment of the cost 
and under suitable guarantees to the industrialist. Don’t you think that if 3’our suggestion 
were accepted the persons whose interests maybe involved in the acquisition of the land, 
will be deprived to some extent of the facilities which the law provides for them of having the 
value of their land properly determined?— I do not think so, because that w’ould imply that 
Government assessments under the Land Acquisition Act are unfair. 

The Government at present acts as a judge between the parties ?— It acts as more 
than that. The acquisition officer is himself the -valuer. 
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But the matter goes on appeal to the District Judge ? — The valuer has to give his 
Value after considering the attendant facts in the neighbourhood. 

In saying that the Government should transfer the land acquired under guarantees to 
the industrialist, you do not contemplate that there should be any restriction on the right of 
appeal to the civil courts ? — None whatever. The application of the Land Acquisition Act 
to industrial companies is distinct from that to railways. At present the Act seems to be 
designed for railways. I am aware that in Cawnpore the Act has been applied to assist 
industrial companies in acquiring land for industrial villages. But that is a “work ” which 
is rather different from, and not quite on a parallel with, the acquisition of land for the 
erection of a factory, because it is recognizable that the creation of a village means the 
reduction of congestion in the city and is therefore essentially a pu'dic work, and from that 
view the present state of the law seems to be perfectly applicable ; but whether it would be 
equally applicable to assist a man to get land for his factory I have doubts. 

Do you not think that the needs of industry would be met by the Government 
granting a lease of Government or nazul land ? — If the leases are in perpetuo, the object 
would be met. 

You say “ The Committee are emphatically of opinion that all industrial schools 
should be under the control of the Department of Industries,” You know wLat the 
existing arrangement is ? — The Committee are aware that at present the schools in these 
provinces are under the management of the Director of Public Instruction, and they are 
aware of the extremely cordial relations betw'een the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Director of Industries, but they are not satisfied that these conditions may always obtain. 

Then until you have any reason to' be dissatisfied with the existing ar angements, 
would your Committee be in favour of continuing them under the Director of Public 
Instruction ? — I should say that in this province there would be no objection to the existing 
conditions continuing, other things also continuing the satue. 

Have your Committee considered the requirements which a college of commerce is 
likely to meet, in expressing the opinion they have done about it ? — No. The fact has not 
been presented in a form such as to enable them to do so. As it is, they do not think it 
desirable mainly because they do not think it is necessary. There is nothing, as far as 
they are aware, to be gained by the establishment of such a college. 

They have not considered the various aspects in which a college of commerce would be 
useful, for instance, in training managers of banks and persons who would take up the 
co-operative movement ? A college of commerce would give instruction in banking, 
accountancy, actuary work, commercial geography, economics, transport business, exports 
and imports, international and commercial law', etc. Don’t you think that a young man 
put to a three-years’ course of study in one of these branches would be more likely than 
one who has not been to prove a suitable man to be placed in charge of the work of a factory 
or company as manager ? I only want to know whether your Committee has considered this 
aspect of the question ? — The Committee have not so considered it. But arguing on analogy , 
I think they would be inclined to say that the best school is the factory or the bank. 

Would you put this aspect before your Committee ?— Certainly.* 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — Your Committee say ” The Committee strongly 
deprecate the appointment of trade representatives to represent the whole of India, etc. ” 
Is this a general reply to the Commission’s question or have your Committee been into 
the subject in detail at all ? — It is a specific reply to the question of the Commission. 

In section AHIl, you say “ With the separation of the Department of Statistics fr .m 
that of Commercial Intelligence the Committee are ignorant as to what useful functions 
are performed by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence.” He, of course, represents 
the Commerce and Industry department in Calcutta. Do you think that that appointment 
should be done away with? — I should like to answer that by saying that since the 
separation of the Department of Statistics, it has always been felt as a fifth wheel to the 
coach. 

With regard to the question of patent law's and trade marks, has that question 
previously come up for the consideration of your Committee in detail ?— Not in detail. They 
are voicing the feeling which is generally entertained that the patent laws are unsatisfactory. 
No question has, to my recollection, come up before the Committee for the revision of the 
patent laws. It has not come to us except in connection with the problems arising out of 
the War. We have, as far as I am aware, no particular file on the subject which would be 
useful. 

With regard to the registration of partnerships, the Committee consider it desirable 
that a system of registration should be introduced and should be made practicable. Have 
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they any specific recommendations as to how it could be made practicable ? They realize 
that there would be diflficulties in Indian partnerships, but they feel that the law should be 
adjusted to compel it. 

They had not that under detailed consideration ? — On that point I anj not prepared 
to give a definite statement. The Committee would add a note* on the subject in the 
supplementary note if desired. 

President. — Would they please do so? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart . — As regards banking legislation, the Committee made 
express recommendations three years ago in 1913 ? — Yes. 

Has the question whether the East Indian Railway should be allowed to assimilate 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway come up for the consideration of the Committee? — We 
have been asked to consider whether the East Indian Railway should he allowed to 
continue. That we have cordially supported. The other point has not been raised. It has 
at least not been raised for many years. (It is a point I could look up if desired.) 

In answer to a further question the witness said that the Committee would strongly 
favour the earmarking of railway profits for railway purposes. 

President. — You say, quoting from a letter, dated the 23rd August last, from the 
Chamber to the Secretary. Railway Board, “ The position of Indian railway administra- 
tion is considered- to be sufficiently strong to justify their financial arrangements being 
severed from the general finances of the country and their requirements provided by loans 
raised either on the London or Indian markets, according to where conditions are most 
favourable.” I understand that refers to the fact that Indian railways cannot be financed 
except with the sanction of the Government and consequently in your opinion railway 
projects are now neglected that might otherwise be profitable and into which private 
capital could enter ? — Partly that and partly also because any surplus from the railway 
revenues is not devoted to railway expansion. We would like to devote railway finance 
to railway extension. 

I should like to know if you can say specifically whether the recommendation to 
separate the finances of the railways from the general finances of the country is due to the 
fact that you object to the railway profits being made use of? — That is the main objection. 
Take the question of facilities. Facilities are lacking because revenues are lacking, being 
devoted elsewhere. 

The Indian railways ought not to make a profit beyond a certain amount sufficient 
to cover interests on the capital outlay ?— Not until their facilities are completed. 

Do you regard the present profits being made by railways as another form of indirect 
taxation ? — Seeing that it is devoted to other purposes, yes, and railways suSer from the 
deprivation. 

Is it the opinion of your Chamber that all profits of this kind made by the railways 
should be devoted towards further extensions of railway? — Yes. 

Or further equipment ? — Yes. 

In fact, all the money should be earmarked for that purpose ? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya - — Do you know that Indian railways have cost 
the Indian taxpayer five hundred millions and more ? — Yes. 

Then you would deprive him of the benefit of the investment entirely ? — No. 

Until the railways are themselves complete and the facilities are complete and 
adequate I would not allow the revenues from railway to be devoted to other objects. 

Can you contemplate any time for the railway facilities to become complete ? — It is 
a question which I cannot answer oflfhand. 

Do you think that the arrangement you propose is fair to the general taxpayer ? — 
Yes, because railway investments are generally beneficial to the whole community. 

President. — Are there any supplementary remarks which you wish to make ? — 
There was one in regard to the question of making the Boiler Act uniform. It is probably 
necessary to supplement that ■with a note that the present United Provinces Boiler Act 
itself does not contain regulations for the examination of mechanical engineers. They are 
conveyed in the rules. Of course, it was felt that things of that sort should be incorporated 
jn an all-India Act. 
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Even if it is not actually in the Act, it would satisfy you if some provision were made 
for making these rules for examination more uniform in character ? — I should not like it to 
be made move uniform, but I would like to make it quite uniform. Take a candidate 
appearing for a certificate as second class engineer. In Bombay he is qualified to appear 
for examinatiwi after three years’ apprenticeship. In this province he has got to put in 
four years’ apprenticeship and one year’s practical work, that is five years. 

Witness no. 30 . 

Mb. E. F. Tipple, Indian Educational Service, Professor of Mathematics, Thomason 
Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, United Provinces. • 

Wkitten evidence. 

This statement is prepared with special reference to the 
embodied under headings V and VII in the instructions issued 
before the Commission. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

In connection with the training of labour, the object in view 
intelligent class of workmen and to increase the supply of skilled labour. 

The instruction supplied must be such as can be reared on foundations laid in the 
primary schools and must be suitable for those who early in life are compelled to become 
wage-earners. It is a training in the routine practice of a particular trade, and any 
scientific instruction given is mainly elementary or of a popular character, calculated to 
rouse interest in the technical work undertaken. It may conveniently be specified as 
industrial or low grade technical training. 

From their nature the courses of instruction at industrial schools must be arranged to 
IndustrUl schools, dovetail with the work done in the primary schools, and for this reason such schools should 
be organized under the Education department, with proper safeguards to ensure the 
technical training being kept in close touch with the conditions of actual industry. So 
far as possible, factory hours should be kept and the practical work conducted under factory 
conditions, the technical teachers themselves being mainly drawn from the better class 
of artisan. 

For these reasons these schools should be situated in the industrial centres where 
the trades taught are actually practised. Such a location further ensures that the pupils 
shall mainly be drawn from those sections of the population having association with the 
trades chosen. It should be the duty of the Industries department to specify the most 
suitable centres, when it is desired to establish an industrial school. 

Such schools, so organized, would serve a doubly useful purpose ; they would provide 
skilled labour and also tend to give a technical bias to primary education in the districts 
concerned. If such schools in India be definitely separated from the Education department 
the present cleavage between primary and technical education will continue and there will 
be a danger of its becoming more pronounced, whereby technical training will itself suflfer 
since it must be built upon primary education as its foundation. V 

(For fuller details on these points see the appended note* on the co-ordination of 
technical and general education.) 

Finally, the professional staff of technical institutions of University rank could give 
valuable assistance in the supervision or inspection of low grade technical schools and 
would ensure that the two classes of institutions should not encroach one upon the other. 
Experience shows that it is unsatisfactory to attempt to provi ie both high and low grade 
training at the same institution, and Government has recognized this by recently 
transferring the Mechanical Apprentice class from Koorkee to Lucknow. When low grade 
training is provided at a high grade technical college, the low grade students are tempted 
to place too high a value upon the t)q)e of training they have gained and this is apt to unfit 
them for the only class of work for which they are initially competent. Moreover, the 
presence of the low grade work at Eoorkee caused the Thomason College to be in some 
ways a rival of the Industrial School at Lucknow, and this acted detrimentally upon both 
institutions. 

VII.— Organization of technical ami scientific departments of Government. 

The type of institution here under reference is that required to provide high grade 
technical education. This grade is required for the training of skilled managers 
investigators and so-called captains of industry. 

For the instruction here needed the foundations must be laid in the secondary schools 
and the educational courses must involve a thorough training in^the scientific principles 
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underlying the practice of a particular profession or the skilled management of a particular 
industry. 

The functions of a high grade technical college are to provide training of this type ; 
to undertake scientific and professional investigations; and scientifically to examine 
technical questions generally. 

Special qualifications are required in the staff of such an institution and these 
should comprise a thoroughly scientific education combined with technical and educational 
experience. Practical experience of industrial or professional work alone is not of itself 
a sufficient qualification. Such experience is too apt to lose sight of the fact that it 
cannot itself be acquired at any technical insitution ; it can only be gained on works 
or in factories. No technical college, however efficient, can turn out the finished 
professional product ; the college course must be accompanied by a period of apprenticeship 
on works. This applies equally to high and low grade technical institutions ; no industrial 
school, for e:^mple, can produce foremen fully competent for immediate employment as 
foremen in factories. The advantage of technical training of either grade lies in the fact 
that it enables the recipient to acquire sound practical experience on works more rapidly 
than is otherwise possible. 

The educational details involved in the organization of a high grade technical college 
are of a complex character, and to deal with such details in a satisfactory manner 
educational experience, combined with technical training, is essential. The conflict 
on this point in the past has lain between the man with purely practical experience on the 
one side and the man with purely scholastic experience on the other ; between these two 
the ease for the man of educational experience, combined with technical training, h.as been 
overlooked. On this point Sir Edward Buck in his report on “ Practical and Technical 
Education,” dated 1901, stated that ” educational officers, however able and accomplished 
they may be, have themselves had no practical training, are not brought by their profession 
into contact with industrial occupations, have no technical knowledge." 

This statement is extremely misleading, since it entirely fails to discriminate between 
educational officers brought out for purely scholastic work and those recruited for service 
at technical institutions. All four educational officers at Roorkee, for instance, were 
possessed of, and selected for their, previous technical training before coming to India. 

The conclusions of Sir Eldward Buck have produced a settled conviction in certain 
quarters that technical education must be divorced from general education and placed 
under entirely distinct control. This overlooks the fact that those technical institutions 
which have done most for industrial development in Western countries have been institutions 
in charge of educationalists possessed of technical training and experience. 

Such institutions, in order that they may take their proper place in the industrial 
expansion of a country, should be allowed to develop unfettered. This is shown from the 
research activities of such institutions ; any attempt to define the field of work would tend 
to restrict the mentality of the workers and would be unsound in principle ; for example, 
had Mr. Chatterton as Professor at the Engineering College, Madras, been restricted to 
engineering problems alone, Southern India would not now possess its chrome leather and 
aluminium industries. The only useful purpose to be served by any attempt at restriction 
would be to prevent imnecessary overlapping. This is ensured in the West by ordinary 
professional etiquette aided by notification in professional journals ; in India, Government 
help would be necessary to give publicity to such notifications. In this connection the 
^tablishrnent of well-equipped reference libraries at all high grade technical institutions 
is essential ; at Roorkee inconvenience has at times been experienced from a lack of 
scientific and techmcal journals, although a large general library is available for public use. 
Valuable help in a somewhat similar direction would also be afforded by a well-organized 
central bureau of industrial information. It is the industrial chemist, however, who is 
most intimately concerned with these further details and such witnesses would be better 
qualified to express opinions upon these points. 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916. 

President.— 1. understand you are a Professor of Mathematics at the Thomason 
College ?— Yea. 

How long have you been in the college ?— It will be 20 years next April. 

You have spent the whole of your Indian service in the college? — Yes. 

You also acted as Principal of the college ? — Yes. On two occasions. 
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Could you give us an idea of the kind of students that are usually passed through 
the college and what becomes of them afterwards ? — Different types of students are 
educated. There are three types in civil engineering, the first is the Civil Engineer class 
for the provincial service, the second the Upper Subordinate class, and the third the Lower 
Subordinate class. The Civil Engineer class corresponds to the type of training given at 
home in a Civil Engineering College. 

Is the Civil Engineer class qualified to become assistant engineers, executive engineers 
and superintending engineers ? — Yes. Six or seven appointments in the provincial service 
are given to this class yearly. 

How many Eoorkee boys take high positions in the Public Works Department ? — Several 
of them have attained to high positions, but that was before the introduction of the 
provincial service. 

On account of the introduction of the provincial service are they unable ngw to become 
superintending engineers and chief engineers ? — I think that in the provincial service they 
have to serve somewhat longer than is the case in the Imperial service before attaining to t 

the executive grade. 

Are your boys eligible to apply direct to the Government of India for appointme;it to 
first class posts in the Imperial service ?— I do not think so. The Imperial service is 
recruited entirely from home. Some of our students have gone home, joined a college at 
home and on completion of that course come out into the Imperial service. 

Do you consider the standard of training that a boy gets when he leaves Eoorkee 
followed by, say, an apprenticeship of one or two years with a practising civil engineer 
would be sufficient to qualify him as a candidate for the Imperial service ? — Personally I 
think it would. The qualifications of our students vary somewhat, but taking the best of 
them I should think they would be so qualified. 

Does the final examination correspond to our “honours degree ” at home ? — It is 
perhaps scarcely up to that standard. I think that what is wrong with the courses is that 
the actual work in civil engineering has never been brought into line with the other 
portions of the work. 

In other words, they are primarily designed to suit the requirements of the provincial 
service ?— I think there is a tendency that way to turn out men who will just immediately 
be useful to the department. I am inclined to think that some of the Eoorkee men hardly 
get fair treatment in the Public Works Department, because the department is inclined to 
compare them with men of the Imperial service who have just passed in from home. I 
consider this is not quite fair because a man from home has had a certain amount of 
practical experience on works and the first year of a student from Eoorkee in the Public 
Works Department is an apprentice year and should be recognized as such. 

I am asking you these questions to give us an idea as to what you think should be done 
in the way of developing industrial and technological training in the country and I suppose 
you agree that unless you give a boy the hope of getting the very best post we are not likely T* 

to produce an institution of a high standard ? — The whole system tends to drive the boys 
out of their country for their best education. 

In the old days there were several Eoorkee boys who obtained distinguished position, 
in the Public Works Department as Chief Engineers. Why should they have had a bette 
chance in the old days than now ?— Eoorkee dates back before the time of Cooper’s Hill 
The men who passed from Eoorkee in the old days joined the Imperial service directly, but 
enough men were not forthcoming and it was necessary to recruit also from home. 

You think it was the scarcity of candidates that started the Cooper’s Hill College at 
home ? — Yes. ° 


Him’bie Pandit M M. J/aiauit/a.— -There was an attempt to modernize the course of 
instruction at Eoorkee some years ago when a technical class was started ? - That was an 
attempt to introduce mechanical engineering, electrical engineering and industrial chemistry. 
The educational staff knew nothing about it at all. No preparation had been made to lay 
down courses, bo far as modernising courses at Eoorkee is concerned, this has been the 
continuous endeavour of educational officers since such officers were first appointed to the 
college in 1897. 

Then the scheme did not receive a fair chance ? — I do not think so. As soon as the 
educational details had been worked out the class was abolished. The class has been 
abolished on two distinct occasions. The educational staff have always felt sure that a 
class of that nature could be developed if it were encouraged. The development at Eoorkee 
was somewhat handicapped by a desire to start a technological institute at Oawnpore. 
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Was not there an element of opposition at Roorkee itself to the development of 
a department of technology at Roorkee?— Not amongst the educational staff. 

You think that if a scheme is given a fair chance with a competent staff to work it it has 
every chance of success ? — I hand you a note on the subject. I think it gives full details. 

You think then that there is no difiSculty in modernizing the course of instruction but 
that more finan^al assistance and sympathy are needed from Government ? — Personally I 
do not think there is any difficulty about modernising the courses. The necessary 
financial assistance and sympathy would be required if the college were under the Education 
department. I do not think things will be satisfactory until this is so. 

If the control of the college is placed iji the hands of the educationalists, do you think 
you could work up to the honours degree ? — I do not see why we should not. 

You get students who would work up to that standard ? — Of course. As a matter of 
fact we do not get students of the same type that used to come forward before the provincial 
service was introduced. 

The institution of that service has acted as a damper upon the spirit of the students ? — 
Those students, if they possibly can, get their education out of the country. 

Until the Imperial service is thrown open to the men at Roorkee you do not expect to 
attract the higher class of students ? — My point is that the existing system tends to compel 
students to obtain their education out of the country. 

You say in your note that the instruction supplied must be such as “ can be reared on 
foundations laid in the primary schools and must be suitable for those who in early life are 
compelled to become wage-earners.” I take it that you are in favour of compulsory 
education ? — My remark refers to industrial schools. 

Do you think that the lack of general primary education is an impediment to industrial 
efiBciency among the people 1— It must be. 

You say in your note that the scientific instruction given in these industrial schools 
should be mainly elementary or of a popular character. Do you think that if there was a 
system of adding elementary scientific instruction to the ordinary primary education that 
would promote industrial efiBciency among the people ?— Only those students who had a 
particular learning for technical education would take it. 

Are you aware that students’ families which did not follow manual trades are attending 
the carpentry school at Bareilly ?— Yes, I suppose those students have a desire to follow 
that particular line. 

Are you aware that in Japan they have a system of education which supplements 

the instruction given in the ordinary primary schools with elementary technical instruction? 

I am not familiar with the conditions in Japan. 

In addition to a high grade technical institute do you think a higher technical school 
in every division of the province will be hdpful ? — The industrial schools should be situated 
in the centres where the industries are carried on. 

You think that such industrial schools could train up supervisors and managers on 
works ?— It seems to me there are two grades. The industrial school is for the workman 
including foremen, the higher grade institute is for skilled managers and scientific workers. 

In your note you say that those technical institutions which have done most 
for industrial development in western countries have been institutions in charge 
educationalists possessed of technical training and experience. Are they generally men of 
University training? — I was thinking of people in charge of a modern engineering department 
at a University, such as Cambridge University, or at the City and Guilds College, 
Finsbury, or the Victoria University. I .should say they are generally men of University 
training. 

Hon’ble Sir R. A. Mookerjee . — You said in old days students from Roorkee rose to be 
Chief Engineers and now they do not get the opportunity to get those posts ? — I won’t say 
that they do not get the opportunity, but it is difficult for them now. 

That is due to the introduction of the provincial service ?— Yes. 

They are marked as provincial ?— They are kept on the same list. The only difilereuce 
lies in pay. 

If the provincial service is abolished they will rise to higher posts in the Imperial 
service ?— I should think so. They did so before, I do not see why they should not do so 
again. 
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You prefer that your institution should be brought under the control of the Education 
depai tment ?— It is supposed to l e under the Education department. 

Don’t you think there will be risks of transfer? Your college is a technological 

collecfe ? I do not see why there should be unnecessary transfers. I am in the Education 

department and have spent all my service at Roorkee. 

Have you any objection to a professor who has no practical experience of the work 
first serving an apprenticeship before he is appointed in the teaching staff ? — I think a 
professor of engineering should have served an apprenticeship before appointment. Our 
professor of mechanical engineering is a very good man. He has served an appren- 
ticeship. 

Don’t you think that higher engineering and lower grade training should be separated ? 

— I do It is a mistake to have different grades at the same institution. 

Dr. E. Hophinson. — ls Roorkee affiliated to any University ? — It was affiliated to the 
Allahabad University, but it was disaffiliated later on. I do not think that the Allahabad f 

University ever exercised any control over Roorkee. 

What is the governing authority at Roorkee ? — There is a committee of management 
consisting of the Chief Engineer to Government, Buildings and Roads, the Director of 
Public Instruction ,the Director of Industries, the present Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University, Dr. Sunder Lai and an official from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, probably 
Mr. Gregson. 

They are appointed by Government ? — Yes, 

Is there any diploma given ?— There are two certificates, higher certificate, and ordinary 
certificate for assistant engineers given in the Civil Engineer class. 

Are these certificates recognized by the Institution of Civil Engineers I— No. 

Has any application been made for recognition ?— I do not know that it has ever been 
made. Some of the Roorkee students were making enquiries, but whether anything has 
come of them or not I do not know. 

Has the Mechanical Engineering class been dropped ? —It has been started again for th© 
third time. First it was started without any preparation at all. Then it was abolished. 

After that a professor of mechanical engineering was appointed and the class was re-started 
and again abolished. Now it has been started a third time. 

Have you any laboratories or workshops there ? — Very well-equipped workshops, 
indeed. Professor Jordan has been installing a certain amount of hydraulic apparatus for 
a hydraulic laboratory. 

Have you any Indian teachers there ?— -Yes. There are several M.Sc.’s and B.Sc.’s of 
Allahabad as demonstrators. ^ 

Have you sent any students to England for farther training under the educational 
scholarships ? — I could not answer that straight away. No student from the Civil 
Engineer class, but possibly some of the old Technical class. 

Do your students readily find employment ? — They do. We keep a register. We 
never have a large number on the rolls waiting employment, certainly not of the Civil 
Engineer class. 

How many students do you turn out each year ? — Civil Engineer class about 20. It is 
a three years’ course. Upper Subordinate class about 40. It is a two years’ course. The 
Lower Subordinate class about 40. That is also a two years’ course. The Mechanical 
Apprentice class has been removed to Lucknow. The Technical class, which has- been started 
for the third time, has about 8 or 9 students. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.— Some years ago the Secretary of State laid down in a despateh 
that the engineering training provided at the Indian Engineering colleges should be 
equal to that provided in English colleges ? — I think the civil engineering courses are not 
quite up to the standard at home. 

Do you think there is any disadvantage in having the courses for upper and lower 
subordinates in the same institution as the college classes ? — Personally I think there is. If 
you have different grades like that it is difficult to draw a line between students of on© 
class and students of another. It causes ill-feeling among the students. You cannot 
always grant the same privileges to students of the lower classes as to students of the higher 
classes, for instance, in the use of the library, etc. I think the two grades of technical 
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education should be kept quite distinct. 

Does it lead to the dissipation of energy of the professors ? — There is a separate staff 
for each grade. 

Roorkee is under the Director of Public Instruction ? — It is nominally under the 
control of the Education department since 1893 ? 

Do you think that the college suffers in any way from that ?- 
improved since then. 

Would you prefer to have the college under the Director of 
should belong to the Education department. 

For higher teaching at Roorkee what professors have you got ? — There are professors 
of mathematics, electrical engineering, chemistry, an Indian professor of physics, a 
professor of civil engineering, who has never been an officer in the Education department 
and who until quite recently was always a Royal Engineer. The professor of mechanical 
engineering was trained at Manchester. 

Does the Principal do any teaching work- ? — Colonel Atkinson never did any teaching 
work ; Colonel Clibbora did not do any. I do not know about Mr. Wood, he has only 
just come. 

Do the professors of electrical engineering, civil engineering and mechanical 
engineering e.igage in research and experimental work ? — Toe professor of mechanical 
engineering occasionally gets references to carry out investigations on materials. The 
professor of chemistry has references made to him in connection with building stones, 
bricks, earths, etc., at times. 

They are not of any practical value ? — At one time I think that work would have 
developed pretty considerably, but it stopped because the Government stopped the pro- 
fessional fees for it. It was undoubtedly of practical value. 

Years ago a great deal of such work was done at Roorkee, for instance, the well-known 
hydraulic experiments on the Ganges canal ? — ^They were carried out by Captain Cunningham. 
There has been nothing of that nature recently. 

There were other investigations at a later date ?— Yes, some experiments on percolation 
by Colonel Clibborn. I do not know much about it. 

That kind of work is entirely stopped ?— I do not know of anything in that way being 
done lately. 

Is it a fact that under the present r§gime the professors, not merely of the engineering 
classes, but also of the subordinate classes, have so much work that they have no time to 
take up original investigation ? — I think they probably have time for it. It is difficult to get 
money to carry out these experiments. Possibly that is the difficulty. There are no deiinite 
funis available. Tuere is a small grant for running each laboratory for carrying on the 
routine work of the students. 

Was any application made for funds for research work ? — Mr. Sedgwick made such an 
application some time back, but I do not know what became of it. 

Have you a higher course of electrical engineering ? — ^That has been started for the 
third time. 

Are there any guaranteed appointments ? — There are no guaranteed appointments 
such inducements are only offered to the civil engineer class. 

The Government offers no inducement to students to join the mechanical engineering 
class? — There are no guaranteed appointments. Government endeavours to fix up appren- 
ticeships with some firms. 

How many students are there in the electrical engineering class ? — In the new class 
lust started there are eight or nine students. There were 35 students when it was first 
started. 

Is the professor of civil engineering a military officer ? — One civil engineer has just 
been put in since Captain Sands reverted to military duty. Previously we always had a 
military officer. 

How long does he stay in the college ? — Since I came out about 19 J years ago there 
have been only two professors. The first was Captain Campbell who left the college when 
he became a Major and Captain Sands was appointed six or seven years ago. 
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Now you have got a civil engineer from the Public Works Department ?— Yes. Mr. Lacy 
was trained at the Central Technical College, London. 

Have these professors of engineering any opportunity of keeping in touch with 
practical engineering when they get into the college ? — I can’t say what opportunities they 
have. I am not in charge of that department. There was on a recent occasion some 
reference made on technical points. 

Have you got a press at Roorkee ? —There is a lithographic press. It does a certain 
amount of printing work for the college, but it is mainly a commercial institution. 

It has no organic connection with the college ? — They train lithographic pressmen and 
bookbinders, and so on. It is an industrial school for training. 

President— By whom is the lithographic press financed ? — It is included in the college 
budget. The Principal is the head of it. It is a part of the college, but it is somewhat 
of an extraneous growth. 

Do you train any sanitary engineers? — There is a course of lectures given but not a 
special class. Lectures are given to the third year civil engineer class students, partly by 
Dr. Phillips and partly by the professor of civil engineering. 

Do you think there are a good many openings for sanitary engineers in this country? — 
I could not say, but I think the training given is useful. 

Eon’hle Pandit M. 'W. MaZavii/a.— Would you wish this annexure to be treated as 
part of your evidence ? — Yes. 

I see from it that n was recognized in paragraph 2 of the letter of the United Provinces 
Government, no. 601, dated the 20th March, 1909, dealing with this question, that it was 
wrong to place foremen, supervisors or overseers, on the same plane as managers and 
investigators, and that the Government had then decided that the Technological Institute 
(at Roorkee) was to be the industrial Sandhurst, and its object was to train the officer class 
of the industrial army, the men, who by status, education, or possession of capital, were 
fitted to be leaders. That idea has not yet been carried out ?— It has been hampered by the 
idea of starting a technological institute at Cawnpore. The idea ultimately was that the 
institute should have two nranches, one at Roorkee and the other at Cawnpore. Roorkee 
was to be restricted to engineering and Cawnpore to chemistry. 

But it has neither been carried out at Roorkee nor at Cawnpore ?— The idea of 
separating the institution has hampered the development at Roorkee. The chemical 
section at Roorkee has been kept back. 

Did what was called the higher division of the department of technology and which was 
sanctioned in 1909 meet with fair success ? — We had very few students. 

Was there any difficulty in finding suitable employment for your two students who 
passed the mechanical engineering examination ?— They have both found employment. 

You think that the scheme for the higher department of technology did not receive 
sufficient trial ? — I think it is being handicapped by this perpetual changing. The desired 
changes might have been introduced by less drastic measures than actually abolishing 
the class. 

And the Govern.ment has now sanctioned this third proposal of establishing what is to be 
known as the “ improver grade ” of engineer ? — It is the same thing. It is a quarrel about 
terms. It was not necessary to abolish the class. 

Do you think that the “ improver grade ” will attract more students than the mechanical 
and electrical engineering class ? — The “ improver grade ” did not afford sufficient informa- 
tion as to training. 

You have not seen the report of Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson in which they have 
defined the “improver grade’’?— i have seen it. It was the mechanical apprentice class. 
Government decided to remove it, but there was no point in doing so if you were going to 
start it under another name. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — What became of the cotton spinning and textile department ? 
Have you any students ? — It is still at Roorkee. There are four or five boys every year, 
but that, I understand, is merely a temporary arrangement. It is recognized that ultimately 
it will have to be removed to Cawnpore. 

Am I to understand that the mechanical engineering and electrical engineering class 
which you have now is for the training of the highest grade of electrical engineers ?— I could 
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not say that. We endeavour to give them a training as mechanical and electrical engineers 
as distinct from artisans. 

Is there a professor of electrical engineering?— Yes. 

Do the students who join this class possess the same educational qualifications as those 
students you are attracting to the civil engineering class ? — Not quite. They have not 
carried their studies so far. You must bear in mind that the civil engineering class is 
really a class competing for entry into Government service. They very often come from 
the Universities. The men that we get for the mechanical and electrical engineering class 
miiuly come after taking the school-leaving certificate, which more or less corresponds to the 
matriculation. 

Then the course of instruction in mechanical and electrical engineering is not such as 
would train men suitable for taking charge of large power stations ? — ^Mr Jordan certainly 
has it in his view to train men who would ultimately be fit for that. I understand 
Mr. Thick has been put in charge of a small station in connection with the Simla hydraulic 
scheme within a couple of years of his leaving the college. 

President . — Would it be a correct impression to derive from the general trend of our 
conversation that, except as regards the classes recruiting for the Public Works Department, 
for many years the scope and curriculum of the Roorkee Civil Engineering College have 
been frequently varied and therelis still no well defined policy regarding the other technical 
classes ot the college and no clear definition as to the type of student to be trained in these 
classes or of the standard to be attained ? — Yes. 


Witness no. 31. 

Mb. N. a. S. Bond, Divisional Traffic Manager, Hast Indian Railnxi' , Cawnpore. 

Written evidence. 

IX. — Other forma of Government action and organization . 

Q. 97. — As far as my knowledge goes, there is no lack of transport facilities by road, Roads and Railways, 
nor have I received any complaints from traders. My experience goes to show that the 
feeder roads leading to the several railway stations are well maintained. 

Q. 99. — Numerous projects have been considered in the matter of railway extension 
necessary in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but I am not in a position to make 
any definite recommendations. 

President. — Your note mainly deals with the question of transport facilities. Are you 
generally satisfied with the present state of affairs in this area? — Yes. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce has advocated the doubling of the line from 
Allahabad to Ghaziabad, but they are prepared in the meantime to accept the less preten- 
tious scheme of doubling the section between Allahabad and Cawnpore and they take this 
opportunity of again pressing for this most necessary facility ? Are you, as Divisional 
Traffic Manager, satisfied that the present railway line between Allahabad and Cawnpore is 
sufficient to meet the present traffic ? — I do not naturally come into close contact with matters 
of railway transport. That is dealt with on the operative side of the railway. I only deal 
with the non-operative or commercial side of the railway, and I would not therefore be in a 
definite position to say whether the existing line is sufficient or not. 

Which officer would be best able to give an opinion on this question ? — The General 
Traffic Manager, Calcutta. 

You have no views on general knowledge to offer on that ? —A? far as I know there has 
been congestion of traffic set up owing to the abnormal quantity of coal that was being 
carried through this country to Bombay an I Karachi, w'hich before the war was being 
shipped. 

The coal traffic you speak of as abnormal is due primarily to the disturbance of 
shining ? — So I understand. 

I have heard it stated in Bombay that much of this so-called abnormal traffic will, after 
the war, become normal ? — I have no information on this point. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy. — Are you aware of any grievances of con 
signees ? — No complaints have been made to me. 

If the goods are damaged how is the value settled ? — If both parties agree we bring 
a member of the Chamber to arbitrate ; if not, we each bring our own arbitrators. 
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Is there' any differentiation between different classes of consignees ? — Not to my 
knowledge. It is the same for everybody so far as I know. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya.'—You are a Divisional Traffic Manager of the East 
Indian Railway and in that capacity you have to travel up and down the line ? — I travel 
from Moghalsarai to Kalka including all the branch lines. 

Have you many opportunities to travel on roads? — Yes, I visit the main markets and 
interview the merchants who live at some distance from the railway stations from time to 
time. I ask them whether they have any cause for grievance or any complaints. 

You said that you received no complaints. Are you the proper authority to whom 
such complaints would be made ?— They generally address me or the Traffic Manager, 
Calcutta, on commercial matters. 

Regarding difference in freight are you aware of the difference in the rates charged, for 
instance, on raw cotton from Cawnpore to Bombay and on yarn for the same journey ? Have 
you heard any complaint on the point ? — That concerns the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. The complaint in this case would not come to me. 

Are you aware that the rate charged for a distance of 655 miles from Delhi in the case 
of flour is greater than that for carrying grain over a distance of 903 miles from Delhi ?— 
I believe so. That very question has, I believe, been raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Currie, 
President of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, to the General Traffic Manager. No 
decision has been arrived at so far as I know, but I think that Sir Robert Highet and 
Mr. Pearce were looking into the question. 

Similarly, are you aware that in the case of leather the rate of charge from Delhi to 
Cawnpore is greater than that in the case of hides from Delhi to Howrah. Effi,ve you heard 
any complaints on the point ? — No complaint has been made to me. 

Could you help us with any explanation on this point ? — I could not give an explanation 
straight away. 

Mr, A. Chatterton. — Is the system of out-stations largely developed here? — We have 
only one out-agency. 

Do you use motor vehicles for bringing any goods?— -No, only country carts. 


Witness no. 32. 

Mr. T. Gregson, Loco, and Carriage Superintendent, Oudh and Mohilkhand 

Railway, Lucknow. 

Written evidence. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Q. 44(6). — The sons of Indian employes of the railway between the ages of 15 and 17 
GeneraL years are engaged as apprentices for a period of four years. Each boy is trained in the 

special branch he desires to take up in after-life. Most of the boys trained in the railway 
workshops remain on after completing their apprenticeship. 

Q. 45.— To improve the efficiency of the working man I would suggest that boys, while 
serving their apprenticeship in a workshop, should be permitted to attend technical classes 
at an industrial school, say for three days a week, and that the period of apprenticeship should 
be for five years instead of four years as at present. To give effect to the above system it 
will be necessary to hold lectures in the vernacular as the sons of workmen, as a rule, 
cannot read and write English and, moreover, I do not consider it essential for an Indian to 
know English to become an efficient workman. 

Q- 47. — Only a few of the boys who have passed through a course of instruction at an 
Apprenticeship industrial School are employed in the railway workshops and then after a further practical 
du*s?rkl and become useful mechanics and I may say are above the average. I understand 

other'Lhool?. 1"^® majority of boys from industrial schools find employment in mills or factories. 

Q. 48. — The full course of training for a mechanic should include three years’ practica 
training in some recognized workshop after a boy has attended classes at some industiia 
school instead of two years as at present. As an alternative, I would recommend 
the system as proposed under paragraph 45(a) above which, I consider, is the best that can 
be adopted. 

Q. 49. — The industrial school at Lucknow has a night class for railway employes, 
towards which the railway pay Rs. 240 per annum. At the present time there are 62 
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workmen attending this class. More men desire to attend the night c’ass than can be 
accommodated by the industrial school, indicating that the men who attend this class derive 
some benefit by the course of instruction given and that there is a desire on the part of the 
working man to improve his knowledge oif the work in which he is employed- 

Night classes for workmen should receive further consideration in cities where large 
works are situated. 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916. 

President, — I understand that you are Loco, and Carriage Superintendent at 
Lucknow ? — Yes. 

How long have you been there ? — Six years. 

That gives you an opportunity of forming an opinion as to the way technical and 
industrial schools have assisted your young boys ? — Yes. 

Have you any kind of industrial school attached to your workshops I — Not for Indians* 
We have one for European apprentices. 

What is your idea of distinguishing between Europeans and Indians ? — Indians goT to 
tjie industrial school, where night classes are held for the purpose of instructing workmen. 

Do yon find night schools satisfactory ? — Yes. 

Could you tell us to what extent you relieve your young men of day duty in order to 
attemd the night school? — We do not relieve them. They go there after working hours,; 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 6'30 to 8 p.m. 

How many hours do they work in the shop t — Eight hours. 

Do they attend- the night schools throughout the year ?— During the time the school is 
open. They have vacation of about two or three months in the hot weather. 

Are the night schools opened during the rains t — Yea. 

What subjects do they study at night schools ? — Mechanical drawing, reading, writing 
and arithmetic. They are also instructed in the working of machines in the shops. 

How long has that system been in operation ? — For the last four years. 

Is it too early for you to judge of the results? — I think it is a little early. Still, the 
men are very keen on going there. 

How many actually attend at present ? — Sixty-two. 

They are all Indians ? — All Indians. 

What do you think they will lead up to ? — They will become mechanics and supervisors 
in the works. They will become more useful members of the Profession. 

Is it from that class of boys that you hope to raise foremen and men for the higher posts 
in the locomotive and carriage department 1 — Not exactly. 

You have no hope of raising men for these posts in India at present ? — Not at present. 

Are you practically forced to recruit your oflScer class from home ? — Yes, 

You have no other way of raiaing the right kind of man here ? — No. 

These young men who come out from home to serve you in the locomotive and carriage 
department, do they specialize at once, or are they merely brought out after general railway 
experience? — They specalize at home before they are appointed. They get their training 
in railway shops or large mechanical works at home. 

Do you often get men with University degrees ?— We have a few men with the B.Sc. 
degree. 

You remember what University they came from ? — One from the Manchester College 
and another from the Central Technical School in London. 

Hon’Ue Sir Fazvlhhoy Cnrrimhhoy . — Would you tell us what are the terms of Indian 
apprentices employed in your workshops?— They have to pass through a four years’ 
course. 
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Is it the system on your railway to send a boy to England after finishing the term of 
his apprenticeship ? — No. 

In dian apprentices after finishing their term are employed under Europeans f— 

Yes. 


Don’t you think it is necessary for these apprentices to know English if they serve 
under a European ? — Not necessarily : not for their work. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — What arrangements have you for the education 
of European boys ? — We have a technical class, two days in a week. 

Where is it ? — It is in a building within the workshops. The classes are held by my 
chief draughtsman. 

What is the standard for admission to that class ? What degree of education must a boy 
before he is admitted have received ?~There is no fixed standard. We try to get boys who 
pass the 7th and 8th standards at school. 

How long do you keep them there ? — It is a five years’ course. 

What instruction do you give these boys? — We give lectures in mechanical drawing 
steam, metallurgy, geometrical drawing and mathematics. 

What do you train them for — To become mechanics. If they are fit they eventually 
rise to the position of foramen. 

Do you charge any fee? — No fee. They attend these classes during their apprenticeship. 

Do you see any objection to Indian boys being admitted to that class? — None, if they 
are qualified to attend. 

You have no provision for the education of Indian boys employed by the railway? — 
No, They can attend these night classes. 

The railway authorities do not concern themselves about their education ? — No. 

From your experience would you say that these boys will derive better benefit by their 
attendance at these industrial schools if they bad had a general primary education ? — I 
think they would 

What difficulty is there in arranging for more accommodation for the boys who want to 
attend the night school ?— I think it is a question of staff and building accommodation. 

Is it not easy for the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway to provide that? — We do not 
provide that at all. It is done by the industrial school. 

The railway pays only a fee for carrying on these classes. If you pay them a higher 

fee would not the industrial school authorities arrange for teaching for more boys ? 

Possibly. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjee . — Do you take outside boys other than the sons of your 
employes ? —We take sons of outside persons, but sons of employes are given preference. 

Is there any difference in the training between Europeans and Indians ? —None 
whatever. 

Do you sometimes come across an Indian boy whose primary education is as good as a 
European boy? — Very rarely. That class of boy does not come to our workshops. 

Are there any Indian boys in your workshop who get the same status as Europeans or 
is there any difference in pay ?— If they are qualified, they get the same pay and footing. 
I have two such men in my mind who are drawing the European scale of pay. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — Have the Indian boys who come to your workshops reached any 
standard of education? — No. 

Are they absolutely illiterate ? — I should think so. 

Do you observe any difference in the progress made as between illiterate boys and 
others ? — A lad who knows vernacular and a little English probably turns out better than 
the other, if he is industrious. 

Do you pay wages to your apprentices ? — Yes. 

What do they become afterwards.? — Mechanics. 
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Have you had any experience of an Indian graduate who has been sent to England for 
further education? — No. 

Mr. A. Ghatterton . — Your Workshops are in Lucknow ?— -Yes, 

How many men are there in the locomotive and carriage workshops ?— About four 
thousand. 

You have got a drivers’ colony ? — We have. 

Are any special arrangements made for elementary education in this colony ? — No 
We have a school attached to our running department. 

Are there any elementary schools maintained by the Education department within the 
Jailway colony ?— No. 

How many apprentices have you under training ? — We have thirty apprentices in the 
locomotive workshops and eighteen in the carriage and wagon department. 

Have they got regular indentures ? — They sign an agreement form. 

The term is four years ? — Yes. 

And what is the scale of pay ? — They start on four annas and end at ten annas. 

They are then taken on as journeymen ? — Yes. 

What do they get ? — The pay ranges from ten annas to Rs. 2-8. 

They are apprenticed to the trade to which they wish to take up ? — Yes, 

Government do not send any boys to your railway shops ? — The boys from the 
industrial school after their training have to remain two years in our shops. 

How do they compare with the average English lad who goes through a similar course 
of instruction ?— They do not come to us. They go to factories and mills. We have a very 
few good boys. 

After three years’ training in the industrial school and two years with you going 
through the workshop apprenticeship, are they fit to be employed as chargemen ? — No, 

Would you keep them as workmen ? — I would. They would have greater opportunities 
for improving their knowledge. They have to specialise. 


Witness no. 33. 

Mb, ViKBAMAjiT Singh — Vakil, High Court] Director of the Punjab National Bank, 
Limited ; Director of Newspapers, Limited ; Director of Messrs. Ramchandra 
Gur Sahai Mai Co., Limi..ed; and Secretary, Director, and Representative of 
the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

Whitten evidence. 

Financial aid fo industrial enterprises. 

Qs. 1-2.-I have helped others in raising capital for various industrial concerns. As to 
■difficulties in raising capital I have found that in the first place the great majority of people 
are incapable of subscribing anything. The landed aristocracy have large funds but most of 
them do not appreciate the necessity of industrial development. Thus it is only the higher 
middle class composed of successful professional men, superior Government servants, and well- 
iio-do merchants from whom capital is principally drawn. But the capital even of this class 
is very shy, firstly because those who float companies have not sufficient commercial or 
industrial knowledge and secondly because the failures of industrial enterprises, owing 
largely to want of industrial and commercial knowledge training, and experience have 
given a shock to the confidence of the people in the success of new industrial schemes. 

Q. 5.— The Government should, in my opinion, resort to all the methods that are pointed 
out in the question to help Indian industrial enterprise ; of course the circumstances of each 
individual case will have to be separately considered. The policy to be pursued in this 
matter should be very liberal as without substantial assistance and help of the Government 
no tangible results could be achieved. This aid, however, should be confined to the industrial 
ooncerns started and worked by Indians. 

Q. 6.— In case where aid is given in forms 3 and 6 of question no. 5 the Government 
should exercise control by being represented on the directorate; where in form no. 5, through 
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periodical inspection; and where in form no. 7, through periodical inspection to see that the 
goods are of the proper pattern. In case of loans if there is suflScient security no 
Government control is necessary. But loans may be advanced even without security and in 
such cases the Go.’ernment without unduly interfering with the concern should have a right 
to see that the business is properly conducted. 

Qg_ 7-8. — I have no personal experience. I am however of opinion that the Government 
should start pioneer industries for which promising and favoura,hle conditions exist but 
which private enterprise has not taken up. Thus the commercial feasibility of these 
industries will be demonstrated and private enterprise encouraged. They should he closed 
in case they are found to be losing concerns. When they have attained their object they 
should be handed over to some individual or company. The Government should notj as far 
as possiblCj turn a pioneer factory into a permanent Government enterprise. 

In my opinion, every big municipality should try to make its workshop serve the 
purpose of a model demonstration factory and should teach and train a number of 
apprentices. The Government should make liberal financial provision for the purpose. 

Q 11 . The furniture workshop of Bareilly, the Sandila and Tanda weavers’ societies 

are instances of the development of industries by means of co-operative societies. 

The supplying of raw material and having a lien on the manufactured articles are the 
methods employed by these societies. The Bareilly furniture workshop also sells the 
manufactured articles. The results obtained are satisfactory. 

Q. 12.— The following industries can be developed by means of co-oporatiTe 
organisation ; — 

Leather- work, dairy, carpet-making, carpentry, weaving, cottage industries, band- 
looms, cane-crushing business, etc. The organisation of these societies need not differ in 
any external respect from that of the existing primary societies in these provinces under the 
Co-operative Societies Act 

It will be necessary for the Government to appoint qualified inspectors to adviso and 
help these societies, 

Q. 13.— The question does not arise at present ; when it arises it should be dealt with- 
in the light of experience gained by that time. 

Q. 14. — No limitation need be provided. 

JJ7 . — Assistance in marketing products. 

Qg. 31—33.— So long as there is not wider diffusion of general and technical knowledge 
and practical experience in conducting industries these industrial exhibitions on large scales 
serve no useful purpose, but local exhibitions on a small scale accompanied by practical 
demonstrations of local industries and handicrafts which artisans, craftsmen, and others may 
be persuaded to attend will prove useful. 

Q. 34 . No trade representatives to represent the whole of India in England, the 

Colonies and foreign countries are wanted at present. 

Q. 35.— There is no objection to having temporary commissions for special enquiries 
provided the Indian element is adequately represented. 

Q. 36.— They are not wanted at present. 

Q. 37.— The Government should always publish detailed lists of the imported articles 
used by the various departments. 

Q. 38 . The Government should give preference in purchase to the articles manufac- 

tured in India even at some sacrifice of the quality or price. When purchases are made in 
England the Government patronage should be extended to those firms which admit Indian 
students for training. 


V. — Training of labour and supervision, 

45. — Millown^rs working with a large capital and giving a certain minimum 
percentage of dividend should be required to provide suitable sanitary dwellings for the 
mill-hands and free and compulsory education for all the boys and girls employed. The 
Government should make a contribution towards the cost of the latter. Arrangements 
should also be made to improve the general, and technical knowledge of the mill-hands by 
means of night schools, demonstrations and popular lectures. 



The Government should prohibit the opening of any liquor shops within a certain 
distance of the factory or of the settlement provided for the workmen. Provision for 
adequate medical relief, free of any cost, should also be made for the workmen. 

Q. 47.— 1 have had no opportunities of personal observation, but there can be no Industrial sohools. 
doubt that persons who have received instructions in an industrial school will be better 
and more skilful workmen and command higher wages. 

Q. 48. — As far ^ as possible an industrial .school should impart instruction in the indus- 
tries V, hich are practised in the locality in which it is situated. 

Government should endeavour to arrange with the owners or managers of factories 
including railway workshops to receive some students of industrial schools for a term of 
apprenticeship settled between^ the Government and the factories. The apprentices should 
receive a reasonable remuneration. I understand there is some such arrangement between 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Gorakhpur Industrial School. 

Q. SO. — The Education department has already to perform a multitude of duties con- 
nected with the various branches of education and cannot command that expert knowledge 
and experience which are estential for the right management of technical schools. Industrial 
schools should therefore be under the control of the department of Industries. There 
should be no diviaed control. 

Q' 51.-— Higher grade technical schools should be established to impart instruction of Training of sn-i 
a nature suitable for the work of supervisors and managers. pervisingand tech- 

nical stafi. 

Q- 52. — A large number of scholarships should be provided to enable technical experts 
of private firms to study conditions and methods in England and other foreign countries „ 
and the India Office should see that they are given all facilities in being admitted into 
suitable industrial firms. 

Q. 53.— -Such concerns should be required to train a fixed number of men recommended 
by the Government or by certain recognised public bodies such as the chambers of commerce. 

VI. — General official administration and organisation. 

Qa. 56—61 . — At present there is an Advisory Board of Industries consisting of some two 
dozen members partly officials and jmrtly non-officials all nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The body as it exists at present is rather unwieldy and possesses no power.* of initia- 
ting or carrying out any definite plan of industrial development. The Government should, 
in my opinion, lay down the general principles of its industrial policy and leave its execu- 
tion entirely in the hands of the Board of Industries, The Board should consist of not 
more than 15 members of whom not more than seven should be officials to be nominated by 
the Local Government and not less than one half of the total strength should be Indians. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce should be given the same right of nominating 
members as the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. The Director of Industries, should be 
under the control of the Board and act as its executive officer. He need not necessarily 
be a business man or an expert. His chief qualification should be an active sympathy with 
Indian industrial development. He should possess a wide general knowledge of indus- 
trial matters. 

The money allotted by the Local Government for industrial progress should be placed at 
the disposal of the Board. 

The Board should give financial aid to various industrial concerns as it thinks fit, start 
and control pioneer factories, control technical experts, start, maintain and control industrial 
schools, publish information in English and vernaculars about various industrial matters 
^d generally guide the industrial development of the provinces. It should in short be a 
living controlling force. 

VII. — Organisation of technical and scientific department of Government. 

Q. 63.— As far as I am aware there is no such department at work in my province 

^ ^ ' Imperial depart- 

Q. 64.— No new Imperial department is wanted. The member for Industry and 
Commerce of Government of India can very well perform the functions which such a depart- 
ment may perform, 

Q. 68.— The Provincial Governments may engage experts whenever the need arises. Provincial depart 
provided that where an Imperial department, such as the Geological Survey exists, they ments, ^ 
need not employ any experts of their own. 

Q. 69. — They should be placed under the direct control of the Board of Industries, the 
constitution of which has been outlined above. 
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Q. 70. — An expert should be employed for a definite period of time. He should be 
directed specially to train Indians for the kiud of work which he performs whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. 

Qs. 75-76. — As far as 1 am aware, no practical results have as yet followed from 
the institution of the 1 ndian Science Congress. The experts working under the Board of 
Industries and Technical Institutes may ireely refer their difficulties to the Congress which 
should appoint a standing committee to deal with them. 

Q. 77. — They should be given the same facilities as the experts of private firms. 

College oJ com- Q_ gO. — The Allahabad University has already instituted a degree in commerce and a 
few affiliated colleges are imparting instruction in that subject. This system should be 
further developed and adopted by other colleges. It will be very economical andean produce 
immediate results. A separate college of commerce may, in course of time, be established. 

Q. 81.— Such a college will assist industrial development by turning out men who 
will take proper care of the commercial si le of industrial concerns. 

VIII.— Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence. 

Industrial and Q- 81- — I bave found no advantage in the issue of the Indian Trade Journal. 
trade journals. 

Q. 85. — The Government need start no trade journal of its own but should assist any 
trade journal which is found to be serving some useful purpose. 

Q. 86. — I suggest the publication of pamphlets and leaflets in the vernaculars 
dealing with various industrial and commercial matters. They should be either distributed 
gratis or sold at cost price. Care should always be taken to see that such publications 
are written in clear and simple language free from technicalities. 

IX. — Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

Beads, railways Qs. 97 and 99.— The inadequacy of roads or proper communication in the interior of the 
and waterways. country is a hindrance to material development. Government should place sufficient funds 
ju the hands of the district board to improve the roads and the question of opening feeder or 
light railways should also be taken in hand. 

Q. 98. — In reply to this question I quote the following from the Presidential address 
of Mr. A. H. Silver, now Director of Industries, delivered at the sixth United Provinces 
Industrial Conference held at Cawnpore, in April, 1912. 

“The third respect in which we may, I think, fairly ask the Government co-operation is 
the revision of the railway tariffs with due regard to the possibilities of Indian industrial 
expansion, and this 1 regard as the most important of all. Have you ever rfealized that our 
railway tariffs are framed almost solely with the view of aiding the exporter of raw produce. 
Yet if one studies the complicated mass of printed matters designated ‘ Railway Goods 
Tariffs,’ it will be found that practically all tbe speci il rates, are port rates, that is, rates for 
carrying the produce from our rich valleys and plains in the interior to the seaboard, there to 
be exported and worked up by the industries of other lands. I am not contending that we are 
now, perhaps we never shall be, able to work up all produce ourselves into the form in which 
it is finally marketed but we can at least make a beginning given favourable conditions, 
and it is railway tariffs in many instances which prevent our effecting the conversion and 
reaping the resultant profit ourselves to say nothing of the wages paid to our workers 
engaged in the processes. 

The following instances occur to me ’ 

On raw cotton the railway freight from Cawnpore to Bombay is Re. 0-15-11 per maund 
or 22 pie per maund per mile. On the yarn made from that cotton, as well as piece goods 
the sum charged for the same journey is Re. 1-13-1 per maund or -41 pie per maund per 
mile. The difference between these rates is as nearly as possible 2 pie per maund a very 
big item when dealing with a commodity like cotton yarn. 

Taking grain as an example, we find that it is carried from Delhi to Howrah, a distance 
of 903 miles at ^e 0-7-6 per maund or 09 pie per maund per mile. Supposing we have a 
flour mill at Chunar situated just half way between Delhi and Howrah; to be exact 465 
miles from Delhi. If it were carried to that point on the same basis of rate the charge 
would be Re. 0-3-6 per maund but the rate actually charged is Re. 0-6-3 per maund 
or very nearly double. Put in another form the railway gets Re. 0 6-3 per maund 
for carrying the grain 465 miles to Chunar but they will take it another 439 miles 
or you to Howrah for an additional charge of Re. 0-1-3 per maund. But you need 
not consider the pcesibility of establishing a flour mill at Chunar or any other place 
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similarly situated for while the grain from Delhi is taken past your door to Howrah 
for an inclusive charge Ee. 0-7-6 per maund, you have first of all to pay Re. 0 6-3 par 
maund for bringing the grain to your mill and further Re. 0-6-0 per maund to carry the flour 
to Howrah. It will be understood that I am merely illustrating the vicious principle which 
underlies the framing of our railway rates and although Chunar may not possibly be a 
happy selection fqr my illustration it brings out the point I wish to establish and owners of 
flour mills can give the railways varied examples of the hardships they suffer in this direc- 
tion if promised sympathetic consideration. 

A third example is the differentiation made between raw hides and tanned leather. Tiie 
railway will carty raw hides from Delhi and Cawnpore to Howrah at annas 7-6 or 5-3 per 
maund, respectively, equal to '09 pie per maund per mile. But to bring hides from Delhi 
to Cawnpore, a distance of z71 miles only, one has to pay annas 5-8 per miund or '25 pie 
per maund per mile. Think of the absurdity of it : annas 5-3 to carry the hides to 633 miles 
between Cawnpore and Howrah, but annas 5-8 per maund to carry the same hides to 27 1 
miles between Delhi and Cawnpore ! So as to make it impossible that the leather should be 
tanned in this country and afford employment to our workpeople, the rale charged for leather 
common or rough in bales from Cawnpore to Howrah is Re. 1 per maund. It costs therefore 
annas per maund to take raw hides from here to Howrah but Re. 1 per maund to take the 
tanned leather over the same distance. These are but mere samples of the anomalies I have 
-picked out from the tariff in the course of the last few hours. I have no doubt many more 
glaring examples would be brought lo light if enquiry were made. Wuere there is any 
possibility of competition between lines there you may be sure of getting a very favourable 
rate, but the unremunerative rate are, I am afraid, compensated by the excessive freights 
charged where competition is non-existent. The possibility of increased industrial activity 
following favourable railway rates is evidently not one of the factors taken into consideration 
by those responsible lor framing the goods tariffs. 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916. 

President. — I understand that you are a Director of the United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce ? — Yes. 

Are you representing the Chamber of Commerce officially ?— No, The Chamber hag 
.nominated two members to give their own views before this body. 

You are not one of the nominated members ? — I have been nominated by the Chamber , 
but the Chamber has not sent its memorandum and we are not going to support any views of 
the Chamber, but we are giving evidence as our own individual views. 

How long has the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce been in existence ? It was 

created in 1914. 

And is it composed of gentlemen who are engaged in commerce and industry only ? — 
Mostly. A very large number of them represent industries or commerce. 

But not entirely ? — No. There are a few others who are interested in either industries 
or commerce, although they do not carry on the business of industry or commerce directly, 
iiut they are interested in industrial developments. 

Is there any qualification for membership ?— Yes. We take people who are either 
^business men or who have sympathy with industrial or commercial movements. 

All of us have sympathy. Can you read the qualifying paragraph? — “Any firm, 
company or association or person engaged or interested in trade, commerce or iniustry shall 
^e eligible to be a member of the Chamber by the vote of a majority of the members voting 
in a general meeting of the Chamber.” 

They are elected by a majority, but not by a majority of two-thirds ?— Only by » 
majority. 

Have you got any excluding clause such as so many votes against -will exclude any- 
d)ody ? — We merely say in clause 5 “ The Chamber^shall have power to remove a member of the 
•Chamber by a vote of majority of three-fourths.” That is after the election has been made. 

During the course of the original election there is no provision ?— No. 

Are there any of your members in the Chamber who are lawyers only ?— There are only 
five including myself, but not lawyers only. I am a lawyer and I represent some, of the 
industries ou the directorate, and there is one gentleman nxmed Pandit Bishunath Thulal, 
who is a lawyer as well as the editor of the Cawnpore JourniL of Cawnpore. 
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So tLat tlie majority of your membeis are really connected with commerce or industry ? — 

Yes. There are 69 members. 

In answer to a question with refereirce to the diflSculty of raising capital for industrial 
enterprise, yon state that the landed aristocracy do not appreciate the necessity of industrial 
development, and other classes are shy of investing their money in any enterprise. Can you 
tell us very shortly what, as a rule, these other classes, do with their money ? — Whatever 
surpluses they have they put it generally in banks in fixed deposits. 

What interest do they get on the fixed deposits ? — Four or per cent. 

And they would rather take 4^ per cent, interest than put it into an industrial concern 
of which they are not very sure? What gives them confidence in the bank? — Stability. 

If a bank has existed for 30 or 40 years and has always been paying dividends and 
profits they think it safe to put their money in. 

Are these Indian banks or British founded joint-stock banks ? — Most of them the latter. 

There are also some Indian banks in our provinces, but their capital is not very large, and < 

they have existed for some years. Their working capital is not large. 

Most of this spare money goes to the British joint-stock bank ? — Yes, 

I notice in answer to some questions, you say you have no personal experience on some 
of the subjects raised by the questions, for instance pioneer factories ? — Yes.' 

Would it not be wise if you in revising your proofs cut out your answers dealing 
with those questions, because otherwise we shall not be able to distinguish always 
between answers based on personal experience to which we must give great weight, 
and other answers that are due to general knowledge which we, of course, cannot take in 
the same way ? — May I point out that it is put down there “ What are your experience and 
opinion of Government pioneer factories ? ”. I say experience I have none, and this is my 
opinion, and if it had been said, only with reference to experience, I would have omitted that 
question. As it said opinion also, I have stated that I have formed an opinion by observation 
and getting information from various sources. Wherever I had no experience I have stated so. 

Would you mind going through the answers when you get your proofs and remove 
altogether any answers that you tmnk are not based on personal experience or knowledge ?— 

Very well. 

Dealing with the question of industries assisted by co-operative societies, you state that 
the results of the Bareilly furniture workshops are satisfactory. Can you tell us very 
. shortly what the results are financially I — I am not in a position to give that. 

On what do you base this statement ? — On the general information that I have received 
from people who are in the management and others who are concerned with the factory. 

I also attended a conference of co-operative societies in which furniture from the Bareilly 
workshop was exhibited. 

Do you know' how many members there are in that co operative society ? — No. ^ 

I think I am stating it corre ctly if I say that there are 53 members, of whom about 30 
attend the work daily. The shares are valued at Es. 50 each, so that when the total capital 
is paid there will be 53 times 50 rupees, and on that capital they have overdrawn their 
account from the Co-operative bank of the district by Rs. 28,000, which is placed against 
the value of their buildings and stock. They have a large stock on hand — a stock that 
amounts to something equivalent to a year’s working which they are unable to sell. So, 
unless they can realise that stock and realise the full value placed on the books against their 
buildings, the society, as it now stands, would not be solvent ? — Quite so. 

You would not call that satisfactory ? — If they are not in a position to sell the stock. 

What I have said in my answers is the general impression that I have received from 
people who have visited the workshop, and when I attended the co-operative conference in 
which this workshop was represented, people spoke very highly of the management and 
declared it to be very successful. 

In answer to another question, you say No trade representatives to represent the 
whole of India in England, the Colonies, and foreign countries are wanted at present.” 

Can you tell us shortly your reasons for objecting to trade representatives abroad ? — My 
reason'was that our Indian industries were practically in infancy so far as our provinces 
went and therefore I thought that it was not necessary in the present stage to appoint any 
trade representatives in other countries and that the information that we were getting was 
quite enough for our purposes. 

Every business man wants to find a customer for his goods? — Yes, 
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And if we had trade representatives abroad, don’t you think that India ivould be able 
to discover better markets and these trade representatives would obtain for the people of 
India information which would enable them to manufacture goods to suit the different 
markets ?— We have only raw products for export. 

We are exporting large quantities of cotton goods that are manufactured as well as 
more unmanufactured material ? — We have only raw material. My point is, that we ought 
to be able to turn our raw materials into manufactures and send them out. 

In the meanwhile we must live on external trade. There would be no money at all 
if we did not keep up our external trade ? — No. 

You are familiar with the arrangements made by Japan for trade abroad ? Yes. 

You know that the Japanese have trade representatives here ? Yes. 

And in the various parts of the world ? — Yes. 

Don’t you think that they help Japan greatly to push their trade ? — They have a large 
number of industries and factories and they are in a position to send out exports in large 
quantities. ° 

Their trade representatives abroad were appointed before their manufacturing 
industries obtained anything like the present scale and there are a good many people who 
think that the present manufacturing progress of Japan is due largely to the fact that there 
were trade representatives abroad pushing their articles in India to tne disadvantage of 
the Indian manufacturers ?— Of course, it is very nice when one is in a position to see the 
things there and produce similar things and be able to send them out. But we do not 
expect to do this for some years to come and therefore I thought that at the present stag-e 
they would be unnecessary. ^ ® 

Don’t you think that it is time to begin to have trade representatives abroad ? I 

consider it premature because there are other things which ought to be done before we ' can 
send out our representatives to find out the conditions and circumstances of those places. 

We have trade representatives now belonging to the so-called consular services of 
the British Government ? — Yes. 

Do yon think that it is likely that these consular agents are more inclined, not through 
any ill-will but because of their position, to puih British goods than Indian goods ?— Yes. ^ 

Don’t you think for a country of the size of India and the wealth of India and the 
external trade of India that it would be better to have somebody abroad in the bigger 
markets to take care of its interests ? — That is my view of the question, because I thought 
that we are not in a stage when we can send out our exports and trade represent iti^pc 
would be useful to us. ^ 

Do you know whether this is also the view of the majority of the members of vour 
^ Chamber of Commerce ?— I could not be sure of that, because I had no discussion with 
them on this particular point. This question has not been discussed by the Chandler. 

Again you say “ The Government should give preference in purchase to the articles 
manufactured in India even at some sacrifice of the quality or price.” Have you read the 
Government rules on the purchase of stores in India ? — Yes. ^ 

Do you remember any feature in the rule which gives preference to articles manufac- 
tured in India ? — No. 

When did you read them last ?— Some time ago. It may be last year. I did not read 
them now. 

Do you think it is an advantage for the Government to buy articles at hio-h price of a 
low quality ?— In order to help the indigenous industries I thought that this p^reference 
might be given in the matter of purchasing stores as it would be a great incentive to the 
development of the industries of India. 

Would it not be better in the interests of the country for Government to do something 
else to encourage industries as an independent proposition, and would it not also be good 
for the industries if the Government patronized those articles that were made of high 
qua.ity ?-I thought that ev.n if this concesdon was given it would not be necessary to 
keep It up for a long time, because the people would be in a better podtioii to turn out 
things which the Government wanted. 

You don’t think that it is good for the country to supply a low standard of quality ?— 

I do not mean that. I merely say, at some sacrifice of the quality or price, mikiuo i.omo 
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coucedsiou to the injigcuous industries. That merely puts it strongly that Government 
should give preference to indigenous products. 

The Government rules at present favour the purchase of articles manufactured in 
India. You would not wish the country to be guilty of manufacturing a low quality of 
article ? — No. 

You say with reference to the Indian Science Congress, “ As far as I am award 
no practical results have as yet followed from the institution of the Indian Sciencet 
Congress. The experts working under the Board of Industries and Technical Institutes 
may freely refer their difficulties to the Congress which should appoint a standing committee 
to deal with them.” Do you know the constitution of the Indian Science Congress?—! 
have only learnt of it generally. 

Do you know of its assistance in any way by the Government ? — No. 

Dc you think it is practical le from what you know of them to form a standing 
committee of any kind? — I thought that if some committee was formed they would be able 
to refer these matters to their experts and they could obtain opinions and communicate them 
in the manner suggested. 

The Congress meets once a year ? — ^Yes. 

And as far as I know it discusses purely scientific questions. There is no organization 
in connection with it. It has no constitution at present. It has no money. It will be 
unable, therefore, to deal with those problems of scientific research? — Well. 

Would it not be well to cut out the answers on science and technology of which you 
have no experience ?— Yes. 

We value very much your evidence on the points on which you have special experience 
and we do not wish that your evidence should be diluted by other things ? — Very well. 

The Son'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy — ^You say that the landed aristocracy do not 
appreciate the necessity of industrial development ? They do not think that industries 
can develop the country. As far as my experience goes of these people they invest their ^ 

money on landed property or lend it on interest and that too on mortgages and so forth. 

They know very little about industries and they do not wish to invest any money in them 
because they are not sure that they will bring a good return to them. There is a lack of 
general understanding. 

Is it only risk of which they are afraid ? — Yes. 

They appreciate industries ? — They appreciate no doubt. 

You say that where Government aids an industry they should have periodical 
inspections to see that the goods are of the proper pattern. Do you think that Govern- 
ment should employ experts as directors in every concern ? — I have said that where either 
a share of the money is subscribed by the Government or dividends are guaranteed the > 
Government may have an option then of being represented on the directorate so that they 
may be able to see that the thing is worked alright and the money is safe. 

Do you want the director to be an expert? If several concerns or different industries 
are started do you want the Government to have so many experts on the Boards ? — The 
director may be a commercial man, or an expert acquainted with the industries, but it is 
unnecessary to have one expert for each separate industry. 

If the industries are of different kinds then you need different experts ?~Of course 
you do. Unless Government have got experts to help the various industries by advice the 
work of these industries cannot be pushed forward. 

A private concern ought to have its own expert ? With the Government expert there 
will then be two experts on the Biard ? — I do not specially say that the Government 
director should be an expert or a non-expert. The Government may have one of its 
official on the Board who may not be an expert. 

He can see to the financial side ? — Yes. He neod not interfere with the management. 

You have no personal experience of pioneer industries but you must have inquired and 
must know that in this city a pioneer industry was started and it failed ? — I have heard 
80 . 


Have you heard of any pioneer industries started by Government in your province 
which have succeeded ? — I do not know unless you can call the Harness and Saddlery 
Factory a pioneer industry. That is a Government concern. 
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You say “ In my opinion every big municipality should try to make its workshop 
serve the purpose of a model demonstration factory and should teach and train a number 
-of apprentices.” Have you got any municipal sanitary schools teaching sanitation, or any 
sanitary association ? — There is one at Lucknow where they train sanitary inspectors for 
the municipalities. 

You have stated in answer to a question of the President that at present you do not 
think that any step should be taken to send men out as trade representatives ? — Yes. 

Do you know the figures of export and the manufacturing trade of this country ? — 
No. 


Do you know that the Bombay Indian Chamber of Commerce has been always asking 
for it and it is a crying need all through that we should have representatives in other 
-countries ? — I am not aware of that. 

Don’t you think they will be in a better position to give an opinion than you ? 
— Certainly they are, because our Chamber is a new one. 

President. — The question was not discussed by your Chamber ? — They would be in a 
better position to understand this than I. 

Your answer does not represent necessarily the views of your Chamber ? — No. 

Hon'hle Sir Fazulbhoy Uurrimbhoy. — You say that the mill hands should have free 
and compulsory education for all boys and girls employed. Do you want only to penalise 
■the industries ? In a city like Cawnpore where you have factories which employ small 
cshildren and boys and girls, do you want that these factories should be penalised while in 
the city education is not given free and compulsory ? — I am in favour of compulsory free 
-education all round. As I had to restrict myself to this question I suggested this 
xnethed. 

If education is not general, do you want to penalise industries only ? — Even then I say 
■that, so far as boys who are employed in the mills are concerned, they should, at any rate, 
leceive education. 

That is, that the industries should be penalised ?--I do not call it penalising the 
industries. 

It amounts to a penalty, because outside boys do not get education I say that the 
■Government should contribute towards educating them and I have stated above that I 
would rather have free and compulsory education all round. 

About medical aid, have not the mills in your city got their own medical officers ? 
— They have. 

And they give medical relief free to their people ? I believe so. 

Then you say “Government should endeavour to arrange with the owners or managers • 
' of factories including railway workshops to receive some students of industrial schools for a 

term of apprenticeship settled between the Government and the factories. The apprentices 
should receive a reasonable remuueratiou.’’ In Bombay our experience is that we get 
apprentices free without giving any remuneration. Why should the factory people be 
asked to give something to them? — Because here the people are industrially very back- 
ward as there is no industrial or technical education worth the name, and therefore it is 
necessary that in order to induce people to take up to these things they should 
■remuneration. 

You say “ Higher grade technical schools should be established to impart 
of a nature suitable for the work of supervisors and managers.” Where do you 
achools to be established ? — In every district. 

One or many ? — I would say in all the large cities of the province. 

Are you in favour of having a central technological college in your province ? Yes. 

And these higher grade technical school should be feeders ? — Yes. 

You say “A large number of scholarships should be provided to enable technical 
■experts of private firms to study conditions and methods in England and other foreign 
countries and the India Office should see that they are given all facilities in being admitted 
into suitable industrial firms.” Don’t you think that if the Government help these 
private firms by giving scholarships advantage would be taken of by the firms and not by 
the outsiders ? — That will in the long run help the people. The more industries are 
xnultiplied and people take to them the more will it help the people. 
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Are not firms in a better position to send their own men at their own cost. Should not 
Government send outside scholars who can come back and aid the starting of other 
industries ? — I do not mean to say that it should be done in every case, but only in those 
cases where Government aid is necessary. This may take one form of aid. 

About the Advisory Board you say “ The Board should consist of not more than 
15 members, of whom not more than seven should be officials to he nominated by the Local 
Government and not less than one half of the total strength should be Indians.” If you 
have seven officials and nearly seven Indians, then no other European interest can have 
any members there ? — The officials may not all be Europeans ; they may be Indians 
also. 


But if Government do not get half the total number of Indians as commercial men, 
who have got a proper knowledge of these industries, should they not appoint others on the 
Board? — 1 do not think it is improbable that the Government can get seven Indians to 
represent on the Board of Industries. 

The Board of Industries hold their meetings at Cawnpore or somewhere else ? — Either <„ 

at Naini Tal, Lucknow or Allahabad, and the members go there. 

And they are paid their fees ? — Probably they get travelling allowance. 

Do you want these Boards to be only nominated or elected? — I prefer the elective 
system, if that is granted. 

Don’t you think that different bodies can appoint different people ? — I say that the- 
right may be given to the different chambers and associations and some may be nominated 
by the Government. 

Then the election will be by the dilferent bodies ?— Yes, recognized bodies. 

Then you say that the Director of Industries should be under them ? — Under the 
control of the Board of Industries. 

The Board of Industries will be the executive body ? — It will be a controlling 
body. ' >■ 

Will it be an executive body ?— Yes, and execute its orders through the Director of 
Industries. 

You do not want its function to be advisory ? — It must be a controlling and exec u- 
tive body. 

Don’t you think that it would not be practicable, under the present administration, 
for the Government to arrange that the elected body should be an executive body ? 

— The general policy should be laid down by the Government and it is within that policy 
that the Board should tvork. 

It cannot work as an executive body with the Director of Industries ? If the Board is 
an Advisory Board to the Government, there are less difficulties. In Bombay we have *' 

considered the question of an executive Board and wm found difficulties ?— It would be a 
sort of department of the Government. 

You would have elected members coming in as a department of the Government 

Yes. 


You say “ The provincial Governments may engage experts whenever the need arises 
provided that where an imperial department, such as the Geological Survey, exists they 
need not employ any experts of their own. ” It shows that you are not for an imperial 
department of the Government ? — No. 

Don’t you think that if the different Governments of the provinces appoint different 
experts, there would be overlapping ? — I think one expert -would have quite enough work 
for one province. 

You say that a separate college of commerce may be, in course of time, established. 
At present there is no need, you think, of giving commercial education ? — I say there is, 
and classes should be opened at once. But as it will probably take some time to e.->tablish 
a college of coiiiinerce, I .say that classes should be opened. I do not mean that the college 
should be delayed, but before it is opened classes should be opened in existing colleges. 

You say that Government neecl start no trade journal of its oy> n but should assist any 
trade journal which is found to be serving some useful purpose. Don’t you think that, 
Government have a lot of statistic., and also facilities to collect all the information from 
the different provinces and would be able to give us more information than private 
people ? — My idea was that if this information was supplied to the papers which are vastly 
read it would be more helpful. These trade journals are very rarely subscribed by people 
and are read by a few people. 
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Then you want for different provinces different trade journals ? Or do you want for the 
whole of India one journal giving all information to all provinces ? — My idea was that if 
this was communicated to the papers which are generally read and was published there a 
larger number of people would be able to obtain information. 

A paper which is read by your people, may be read by few of our people ; and con- 
versely a paper which we read largely may be read by very few of your people. Don’t you 
think that an imperial journal started by the Government of India would be more useful 
for the whole of India ? Getting every information on each point at the same place is 
much better than going to the different newspapers ? — The same information may be 
communicated to the leading papers in India. 

Would there be any necessity for a special trade journal if you say that the 
information should be communicated to the various newspapers ? — I do not want trade 
journals at all. 

Even now, there are very many important newspapers in this province. Do they give 
any commercial news. We get it from the papers that are published in Calcutta, such 
as CoTnmerce and Capital. 

Commercial news is not generally wanted by the general „ masses and the papers 
cannot afford to give it ? — There are many people who want to know, say, the rates of 
cotton in Bombay. If it is given in the newspapers they can get it. But these papers 
cannot afford to spend money for a few people who want this information ? —If such news is 
disseminated through the vernacular papers they would be useful. 

If vernacular journals are issued by the Government on all the different industries, 
don’t you think that they would give useful information for the whole of India?— Yes. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — You |say “ but the capital even of this class is 
very shy, firstly because those who float companies have not sufficient commercial or industrial 
knowledge and secondly because the failures of industrial enterprises, owing largely to 
want of industrial and commercial knowledge, training and experience have given a 
shock to the confidence of the people in the success of new industrial schemes.” Do you 
think that a system of promoting commercial knowledge, both through the medium of English 
and of the vernacular, would improve the present state of things ? — The opening of industrial 
and technical schools and the dissemination of commercial and industrial information, 
through leaflets both in English and the vernacular, will improve the situation. 

You think that the imparting of knowledge of matters relating to commerce through 
the medium of the vernaculars will lead to the Marwaris and other people who take advan- 
tage of the existing conditions of trade investing their money in industrial enterprises ? — • 
It would be helpful because they would be able to understand the thing. At present they 
are not in a position to understand most of these commercial problems. 

There is a large class of such men who are not in touch with English?— Yes. Yery large 

But who do a great deal of business ? — Yes. 

Both in this province and in Calcutta for instance ?— I know mostly about this province 
and the Punjab. 

In this province itself there is a large class ? — Yes. 

Referring to your remarks about the Bareilly Oo-operalive Society apart from the case 
of that particular society have not co-operative societies in the beginning to invest some 
of their capital in buildings and purchasing raw material and for the stock in hand ? — The 
money is generally spent on buildings and the supply of raw material. 

With regard to your answer that the Government should give some preference to 
articles manufactured in India even at some sacrifice of the quality you do not mean a 
great deal of sacrifice but some sacrifice only ? — Yes. 

You think that it will be an advantage to industry if Government will show such 
preference to articles produced in this country ?— I am certainly of that opinion. 

And you think that what the Government might lose in doing so would be compensated 
by the progress of the industry ? — Yes. 

Are you aware that a similar policy has been pursued in some other countries ? — I am 
not in a position to make any statement on that point. 

You advocate compulsory education for all boys and girls. Is it your opinion that 
the lack of general primary education is an impediment to industrial progress ?— Yes, 
because the masses are absolutely ignorant. 
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You say also that concerns which are assisted by Government should be required to train 
a certain number of apprentices recommended by the Government. Would you extend the 
same recommendation to the case of industries which are patronized by Government ? — Yes. 

For instance, to firms to which Government gives large contracts for the supply of 
various articles required by it ? — Yes. 

You think such firms should be required to undertake to train some young men 
in the particular industry ?— Yes. 

Apart from the scientific aspect of the Indian Science Congress, did I understand you 
to say that there should be a constitution provided for that Congress and that sub-com- 
mittees of persons engaged in particular branches of science might be constituted to whom 
particular problems of research might be referred ? That was my meaning, that they 
should be able to organize various sub-committees to which questions might be referred, 
and which would be able to give their opinions. 

You say that the Allahabad University has already instituted a degree in Commerce ? — ^ 

I mean a Faculty of Commerce. 

They give Commerce certificates ? — Yes. It is much inferior to what they have in 
Bombay. They give a higher commercial education in the Sydenham’s College of 
Commerce. 

Have you compared the curriculum of the two ? — I have got the prospectus of the Syden- 
ham’s College of Commerce ; they have a larger number of subjects in which they give 
education, and this fits people to hold the managership or secretaryship of an institution 
or firm. A mere certificate of the class which is given in the Allahabad University would 
not necessarily fit people for high responsible offices. 

You favour the establishment of a college of commerce where higher education could be 
imparted ? — Yes. 

With regard to trade journals, don’t you think that if particular journals were 
published an imperial trade journal, and provincial trade journals and trade journals in the r 

vernaculars and in English they would have an educative effect upon the people engaged in 
trade ? — If they are distributed free. 

Suppose they are priced low ?— They may serve the purpose. , 


Witness No. 89. 

Sir Alexander McRobert, LL. D., Manager the Oawnpore Woollen Mills Co., Ltd., 

Cawnpare. 

(Witness did not submit written evidence.) 

Oral evidence, Hth November, 1916. 

President. — I invite you to give your views on Indian labour ? — It is well-known 
that the efficiency of labour in India is not equal to the efficiency of factory labour at home 
in other words, a greater number of workers is wanted in a factory here than are needed in 
a factory of like size at home. In textile factories I think the proportion might be taken 
at or 4 to 1. • 

Another obstacle to progress is that the average worker after all has been recruited 
mainly from the fields, and does not take the same interest in his work that even a child 
of a factory worker would do at home. You very rarely find a factory worker pointing 
out that some particular piece of work was well done, and being proud of having done 
it well. 

Then the discipline that must be exercised in factories is extremely irksome to the 
worker, because when a man is working in the fields and not perhaps applpng himself to 
the work throughout the whole day, he can smoke and goes out without restrain. 
Whereas in a factory he has to get permission to go out and smoke. That is one of the 
privileges they have here which would not be tolerated in England. A man would not 
be permitted to go out and have a smoke in England. He must smoke in his own time. 

Then in certain industries it is especially essential that the work be well done. In 
woollen manufacture, for example, there is a great deal more care needed in the handling 
of the goods than in the case of cotton or jute, and a good deal of the presentableness of 
a piece of woollen cloth is due to the care taken by the workers through whose hands it has 
passed. 
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In order to overcome these obstacles, it seems to me that the correct course is to 
endeavour to raise the standard of comfort, i.e., pay higher wages to begin with, and see 
that the houses that the workers occupy are at least in sanitary surroundings. It is a 
truism to say that one always tries to live up to one’s environment, and the only way it 
seems to me by which it is possible to increase the eflSciency of the worker in this country, 
as well as in other countries, is to raise the standard of comfort generally, i. e., giving them 
more money to spend upon themselves, even if they spend it upon luxuries. Higher wages 
would reach upon every one of the industries of the country. 

One curious feature is that after a certain point, the prospect of higher earning does 
not seem to be any incentive to work harder. When they get to a certain point and there 
is a chance of making overtime, they don’t want overtime, and would rather do without 
the money, 

There is also a common idea abroad that the worker is not able to look after himself 
and that some sort of combination is needed in order that their interests might be protec- 
ted. My experience is that they are perfectly well able to look after themselves, 
a strike is a common exhibition of their ability to control things in their own way. They 
are very easily led : a mischievous man can bring on a strike for no reason whatever. 

The factory operatives here don’t as a rule do the very best they can. Here we are 
obliged to do everything ; if you want to start a factory, you require first to make the 
bricks. We usel to have great diflSeulty in getting brick-makers, and when we got them, 
we had to make them heavy advances —several months’ pay in advance — before 
they would begin work. It is a custom in briekmaking to give advances to workers. 

- Even then the man dawdled and restricted the output. We got desperate and imported 
brick-making machine as we wanted a largely increased production. From the moment 
that machine appeared on the scene the difficulty ceased, our workmen became suddenly 
zealous and we have never started that brick machine : in fact we are rather afraid to 
start it in case it does not work as well as we have hoped. 

In your long experience do you recognise any signs of the factory worker taking to 
his occupation as a profession and making it his life work ? — It is a little difficult to 
answer that categorically. We have a very considerable proportion of old workers who 
are never absent one day. We give rewards at the end of every year for those who have 
not been absent more than a week in the course of the year, and from three to six hundred 
in our mills qualify for this reward every year. There is one class upon which we are 
beginning to depend more than we used to, and that is the native Christian. We are 
getting what seems to me to be a better type than used to be available. We are rather 
encouraging this element as we find that their work is satisfactory, but as regards rearing 
a community of factory operators, 1 don’t think we have got to that stage. 

Have you, as a result of the reduction of hours, noticed any corresponding increase 
inefficiency? — Well, as regards that, in our case there has been an increase of hours 
since the last Factory Act was passed. Our average day, before the amendment of the 
Factory Act was lOj hours. We employ no half-timbers and the result of the passing of the 
last Factory Act was to raise our average day by about three-quarters of an hour. We 
are still well under the Factory Act, but what I have stated was the effect of the new 
provisions of the Factory Act. 

Do you find also that people are beginning to spend their increased wages in a mor^ 
healthy way ? Of course your own community is a little exceptional ? — As far as I ca 
make out, all the increased earnings go in marriage ceremonies and other social function®' 
I don’t think they are spending their money in the best way. They all claim to be i^ 
debt in consequence of having had daughters to marry. 

Could you tell us approximately what system of Government you have in lyour labour 
settlement ; have you not got a panchayat system of Government ? — Not quite, there is 
a tendency that way. We have not any definitely appointed committees or punchayats 
but there is an inclination in that direction. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy , — How many workers do you employ in your 
concern ? About 4,000. 

And they all live in this settlement ?— No, they don’t all live in our settlement ; not 
more than half live in the settlement. 

Where do the other half live ?— Mostly in their own houses in the bazar. 

Are they very anxious to live in the settlement —Not those who own houses in the 
bazar. They don’t want to come. At first they did not want to come at all, and not more 
than 12 houses were occupied for the first year. 

Do you work more than eleven hours ? —At present we work the entire 24 hours. 
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Out of that how many do they work in the factory ? — Ten hours. They are not absent 
from their work more than one hour out of the 11. 

That is to give them time for meals ? — No, to smoke, drink water, etc. 

Do many loiter about for the purpose of drinking water, smoking their birees, etc. ?— 

Only within the permitted intervals. 

Do you work with a double shift at night ? — Two shifts, at present. 

How many hours shifts have you got ? — The night shift is about ten hours. 

Do your workmen spend a lot of their money in drink ? — No, I don’t think they are 
given to drink. 

You have no liquor shops near your premises ? — There is one not far away. 

Are your workmen brought by the jobbers ? — No, we obtain them ourselves. In time 
of great scarcity of labour, we have gone so far as to offer a bribe of, say, one rupee or more ^ 

per head for bringing in new workers. 

You have not experienced strikes in your mills very often ? — We have had strikes. 

For higher wages only ? — Well, not wholly for wages ; sometimes they would strike, 
say, for getting a little more holiday. They want more time to themselves. That is quite 
reasonable. Then again there might be a revision of rates for piece-work. Most piece- 
work rates have been revised repeatedly. Once we have suflScient experience in running 
departments on piece rates, we find that to be consistent certain rates need to be increased, 
and others lowered, and in order to reduce such inequalities in rates, we alter them, and 
a mild strike probably results. 

In the case of carders, spinners or weavers promoted from the men, don’t the latter 
some times give trouble in demanding their removal ? — No, the men are really wel 
behaved. They are not treated badly. 

What do you think about compulsory education for the children of mill hands ; are you 
for that legislation ? — They don’t want to go to school. 

Do you want that it should be made compulsory by legislation ? — I don’t think the 
time is ripe for that. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—^o what do yon ascribe this superior efficiency 
of the English workman as compared with that of the Indian workman. Is it not 
to the better education that the English workman has received ? — I think it is due to a great 
many things ; to a higher standard of intelligence on the part of the worker, which, in turn 
is due to the training that he has had, and also to the fact that be has inherited it from 
his forefathers, just as a blacksmith here is born a blcksmith. , 

Do you think that without any education, i. e., by nature, the English workman is more ^ 
intelligent than an Indian of corresponding status ? — As a general rule they are. 

Do you remember Macaulay’s description of the difference which education brought abou 
in the intelligence of Scotchmen ? — I am not strong in Macaulay. 

I will help you to remember it. Sir Alexander. In a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons in 1847, Macaulay said that a hundred and fifty years ago the name of Scotchmen 
was uttered in England with contempt. But that sometime after the parish schools had 
been established all over Scotland, an improvement such as the world had never seen took 
place in the moral and intellectual claracter of the people, and that wherever the Scotchman 
went he rose to the top as surely as oil rises to the top of water. Macaulay ascribed the 
difference to the fact that education had been made compulsory ?— Was not Macaulay born 
in India ? — Education was not compulsory in England in his days. 

He lived the greater part of his life in England. Do you think that the intelligence 
of the Scotchman has been improved by education ? — No doubt in the days when they were 
cattle-stealers they were not so intelligent in a civilized way as they became after the 
parish school was introduced. 

In England education is compulsory for every boy and girl ?— It is believed to be, but 
I understand there are ways of evading it just as vaccination is evaded. 

Do you think one per cent, escape it ? — I am not able to give you the percentage. 

Do you think 5 per cent, escape it? — I don’t know. 
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From the age of six up to fourteen years every boy and girl in England has to be at 
school ? — I believe they usually start at about the age of six. In regard to finishing at the 
age of fourteen it depends on what standards they have passed. I think nowadays they have 
what is called “ Nature Study ” which is very elementary natural science. 

And also elementary physics and elementary chemistry — Not as part of the primary. 

Don’t you think that eight years of education in the primary course, such as obtains in 
England, accounts for nearly all the difference which you find between the Indian and the 
English workman ? — I cannot agree with that. 

Do you think it accounts for half ?— I don’t want to be tied down to a proportion 
but I feel satisfied that it is not. I myself have observed a considerable falling off in the 
standard of elementary education in Scotland at least. 

But you think that to some extent the difference is due to education ? — That is one 
of the points I started by predicating. 

You say that if you raise the standard of comfort generally among the workmen, that 
will give a great impetus to their improving themselves ? — That is the usual course of 
improvement. 

Don’t you think that the standard of comfort would be raised if you gave them educa- 
tion, some ideas to think of ? — I think they would prefer higher pay, and do without the 
education for a bit. 

But you yourself say that the prospects of higher wages seem to have failed in the 
way of affording stimulation ? — That is my observation, I may be wrong. 

Don’t you think, therefore, that the necessary impetus may be given by education ? 
— I am inclined to think that if you raise the standard of comfort, they will feel higher wages 
an incentive. 

You have found that the Indian Christians are showing signs of improving as work- 
men ? — I do. 

To what do you ascribe it f May it not be due to the fact that, as a class, they receive 
much better education than the general mass of the population ? — I think that has partly 
to do with it, but they have also been associated with very self-sacrificing conscientious men 
as missionaries whom they naturally try to emulate. I think that influence has been at 
work. It may be unconscious to some extent, but I think it is having an effect. 

But yon know that among Indian Christians the percentage of the school going popular 
tion actually at school is very much higher than among the rest of the population ? — I think 
it is very probable, because the others won’t go to school. 

Hon'hle Sir F. H. Stewart . — Would you not ascribe the greater eflBciency of labour 
at home, as compared with India, partly to climatic influences ? — No doubt that has some- 
thing to do with it. It is a question of sustained effort, but I would rather work here in 
the cold weather than work at home in the summer. 

And therefore of physique ?— Quite so. The average weight of a worker here is only 
about 100 lbs. 

In your model village which we saw this morning you have a bazar ? — Yes. 

Which is managed by the workers themselves ? — Yes. 

Under a certain amount of supervision ? — Yes. 

Can they purchase other things than food, their clothing for instance ? — ^Yes^ 

Have you tried any other means of encouraging habits of saving and thrift among 
workers? — We try to make saving compulsory. We have a system of paying gratuities. 
We classify all our workers into first, second and third class, and those who put in what 
we call the qualifying attendances during the year, get, for the first class, three months’ 
pay, for the second two months’ and for the third, one month’s as gratuities at the end of the 
year, i.e., we do not pay them the cash but put the amount to the credit of their account. 

Do you allow them any interest .? —Yes. 

In reality you have started a sort of savings bank ? — ^Yes, a compulsory system of 
saving. 

Hon’hle Sir R. H. Mookerjee. — The average physique of an English labourer 
is greater than that of an Indian labourer ? — Yes. 
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Don’t you think that is clue to climate ? — To climate, race, and the food that is eaten. 

Here the workers say, “ I am not strong, I don’t eat beef.” 

Generally sp eaking, they cannot afford to eat beef or meat ? — No ; perhaps not. 

What is your experience since you began work in this country ; are not the wages of 
labourers gradually increasing ? — Undoubtedly. 

By what percentage up to now, during the last twenty years ? — I think the wages 
have nearly doubled during the past thirty years. 

And their standard of living has increased proportionately? — I presume there has 
been a certain increase. I think they eat more sweetmeats than they used to do. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — You spoke of the work of the Indian worker being one-third or 
one-fourth of the British worker. As a general statement, what would you say was the 
relative cost of labour per piece? — If you measure the cost of labour in terras of its 
efficiency, I don’t think there is much difference. For work of a certain value you pay 
nearly the same here as you do at home. You will probably remember that Thomas ^ 

Brassey found that no matter in what part of the world he made a railway, if he paid Ad. 
a day or 4 dollars a day to the workmen, the cost of the railway was the same ; in other 
words, for Ad. he got Ad. worth. 

You require greater capital is your labour if less efficient ? — You take all such factors 
into consideration ? — Yes. 

Do you think that improvement can be promoted by legislation ? — I am doubtful, very 
doubtful . 

You say that your own hours of labour were shorter before the recent legislation, and 
I take it from that that you are in favour of shorter hours than the present hours sanctioned 
by legislation. Would further reduction by legislation be advantageous? — I don’t know. 

1 don’t think myself that the present hours that the Factory Act permits us to work are 
too long for the average worker. They would be too long if they worked all the time, but 
the employee does not work all the time. 

Does a factory stop for dinner, or does it run during dinner too ? — We stop for one ^ 

hour in the middle of the day in certain months, and two hours during the hot weather 
months. 

You say that the workers take their day meal outside ? — A great many of them do not 
take any meals during the day. They may take a handful of gram or a few sweets, but as a 
meal they don’t take anything, A great many take their one meal at night befoYe going to 
bed, as they say it helps them to sleep better. 

I take it from what you replied to the Pandit that there would be more demand for 
education if we created an improved environment ? — 1 think that improvement in environ- 
ment would tend unconsciously to help them to seek for education. 

How far, in your opinion, could manual training be introduced at an early stage in the ^ 
general education scheme? — I don't doubt that manual training of children, in anticipation 
of their becoming factory workers, can be done. You will probably find the best illustra- 
tion of that in Madras, but here I don’t think we have arrived ai a stage where it would 
he feasible to apply it, inasmuch as you would have to get your teachers first of all and, 
as far as we :.re concerned, we have no half-timers. The best material to operate upon 
would be half-timers. 

You have no half-timers for reasons peculiar to your own factory ? — We came to the 
conclusion many years ago that the trouble of carrying out the half-time system was more 
than it was worth, and we have not adopted it. 


Do you think that half-time would be an aid to education?—! w'ould noD go so far as 
that, but think that the unemployed half-time would be best utilized in going to school. In 
our early days when we had half-timers, we kept a schoolmaster on the premises. 

Would the enforcement of that system of education for the factory worker, viz. 
having the half-time available for educational purposes either in the factory or elsewhere, 
do good? — I think it would do good, I think it would be perfectly safe to lay down that 
half-timers must spend a certain number of hours in school. 

I understand you would make education compulsory in that case ?•— Yes. 

Would you go further and make half-time compulsory for the sake of education?— No’ 
I would not do that. 
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Mr. A. Chatterton.~—Wh3it is the common practice in Cawnpore in regard to the 
frequency with wr ich wages are paid ? — We pay every fortnight, i.e,, the wages that are 
paid to-day are for the two weeks ending last Saturday. 

Is that a common practice in Cawnpore ? — I don’t think anybody else does it 

They pay monthly ? — To a large extent. 

Do you th^k there is an advantage, commensurate with the trouble, in paying fort- 
nightly? — 1 cannot really say that I have recognized any feelings of gratitude to us for 
having made the change. 

Are your workmen much in the hands of money-lenders ? — ^According to repute they 
are a good deal. 

Y ou said that you had a fund into which bonuses were paid for regular attendances. 
Do you from this fund make advances to workers for extraordinary expenditure ? — No, but 
we have just made special advances to a great number of them in order to enable them to 
buy War Saving Certificates. 

From the Provident Fund do you allow them to get advances for extraordinary expend- 
iture, such as marriages, etc., so as to avoid their going to money-lenders? — No, they 
go to the Co-operative Credit Society for loans. 

Have you got a Co-operative Credit Society? — That is part of the scheme. 

Do they largely avail themselves of that? — They would all like to get advances, 
because the conditions are much less onerous than if they were obliged to have recourse to 
the money-lender. 

If they get advances from the Co-operative Society, are these deducted from their 
wages — No, we have nothing to do with that. It is quite possible that if the Co-operative 
Society came to us and said they were having difficulty, we might apply the screw. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N Mookerjee. — Can you tell us from experience or knowledge how the 
cost of a piece of work in an Indian factory compares with the cost of a similar piece of 
work in an European factory? I mean from the commercial point of view?— 1 don’t 
think there is much difference. 

Inefficient labour does not stand in the way of manufacture in this country as compared 
with other countries as far as the cost is concerned ? — I don’t think there is really much 
difference, taking quality into account. 

Dr. E.HopkirfiOn. — In any provident system that might be set up in an Indian factory 
do you think that, as ill England, tJiere would bo objection on the part of employees to 
the employer knowing too much of their financial resources? For instance, I speak of my 
own workmen. Tne men do not like to bank with their own firm ; they prefer to bank 
.somewhere else, so as to have their financial resources kept to themselves? — In our case 
they come to us rather than go elsewhere. 

In regard to the purchase of War Certificates, was there any compulsion exercised in 
this matter ? — We did not bring any pressure to bear. We gave them the opportunity and 
they availed themselves of it . 

You obtained the certificates for them? — We sent the money home and will give them 
the certificates when they come. We have made it fairly easy for them. 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy. — About your Provident Fund, what is the 
percentage of wages ? You say you deduct so much per cent, from their wages ? — I did 
not say that. 

What s the Provident Fund ? — The Provident Fund is not dependant upon any contri- 
bution from the workers ; it is a purely gratuitous payment from us. If a first class man 
is not absent for more than three weeks in the year, he gets three months’ pay, a second 
class man gets two months,’ and a third class gets one month. A salary of Rs. 60 per 
month is the limit ; those above that participite inasepirate fund, to which they contri- 
bute one anna in the rupee of their wagis an! the comp.any does the same. Interest at 
5 per cent, on the whole is credited half-yearly. 

President. — Did you tell the Hon’ble Sir R. N, Mookerjee that wages had gone up 
100 per cent, during the last thirty years ? — I t'uinfe wages have just about doubled in 
that time. 

Did you not also tell me that there was no corresponding increase in efficiency ? — I 
did not mean to say that. 
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What would you consider the improvement in efificiency? — It is not 100 per cent. I 
will go so far as that; but I think there has been an increase in efficiency. 

You also believe that the way in which a man lives, his taste in living, help indirectly 
in improving his efficiency ? — Yes, I do. 

Do you think that if a man is working for eleven hours a day, that he has any time 
left to improve his surroundings or make his life a happy one in any way ? — They don’t 
really work that time. If they did they might be played out before the end of the day. 

You don’t think if they had a shorter day, together with facilities for education, it 
would in the long run improve their efficiency ? — I think it probably would. 

Do you think that any change like that could be brought about gradually ? — I think 
that instead of pushing education, increase the standard of living, and the education would 
come of itself. 

fiave you real hope that within the next five or ten years there will be a marked 
change in that direction ?— I don’t think it will be so quickly as that. It will be a slow ^ 

process. 

Would it give you much trouble, or would it be possible for you to give us a short 
account written out, of the system adopted in your Labour Settlement, together with the 
system adopted for your Provident Fund ? You know the system adopted in the Carnatic 
Mills in Madras; yours probably resembles that ? — Probably ; they manage theirs very well. 

J shall be very pleased to amplify what I have said about our housing arrangements and 
Provident Fund.* 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — You say that wages have probably doubled during the 
last thirty years. Can you estimate how much the cost of living has increased ? — I 
should think that the cost of living --the necessities of life — is not up more than 25 o/a. I am 
speaking very generally. 

President. — For this province only?— Yes, that is as far as I know myself. 

We would very much like to hear your views on technical education ? — It is highly 
desirable first to know what one means by technical education. With regard to what in 
these parts is spoken of as industrial education, I don’t think that the time is ripe for 
introducing a system, a national system of technical education inasmuch as in this part of 
the country at least, general education has to be taken in hand first, and you cannot, without 
preparing the ground by general education, introduce any system of technical educatiqp 
with much hope of success. 

Similarly, the question of teachers is a most important one. There are some schools 
in these provinces that are doing well, and I think they are doing well largely because of 
the teachers. At Gorakhpur, for example, there is a very excellent school run in connection 
with the Bengal and North-Western Railway. I think the success is largely due to the 
teacher who is an enthusiast. He runs the school because he loves his work, but any techni- 
cal school must be run just as a factory would be run. A school ora college or an 
university is merely an organization for turning out a certain product, and if nobody 
wants that product, there is no use in turning it out. 

It seems to me there is more room, in connection with metal and wood-working, than 
in relation to, say, textile industries for developing technical education, and that has been 
shown by the comparative success of the schools that are associated with railway work- 
shops. Such schools have been successful in a very gratifying degree. In the case of a techni- 
cal school for textile industries, the conditions are not nearly as favourable. The pupils 
that go to the railway technical schools are practically guaranteed jobs at the end of their 
■time, and they get higher pay than those who have not gone through these schools. I don’t 
think there is any possibility, for a long time to come, for guaranteeing employment to the 
output of technical schools devoted to textile industries. Most boys who go to school or 
college here think that it is a step to some sort of Government post, and when the course is 
finished, instead of looking for work for themselves, they say, “Now you have put me 
through all this, what are you going to give me to do? ’’ 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — ^Yoii have spoken about industrial schools in these 
provinces. Have you seen the Government Technical School at Lucknow ?— Yes. 

And also the one at Bareilly ? No. 

You think that a general education is a sine qua non foi giving technical or 
industrial education ? — I think so. 


•Supplementary note not received at time of going to press. 
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Assuming that a general edu^atim is provided for you think there would be no objec- 
tion to giving industrial education in a large measure ? — In no case would there be objec- 
tion, if you had material to work upon. 

The lack of teachers, is that not diminishing ; are you not finding more teachers 
capable of imparting industrial education ? — I dare say but it may be that efficiency is not 
increasing. 

Of the teachers ? — Yes. 

You think there are not sufficient efficient teachers ? — A teacher has to be built in 
a particular way, audit does not follow that because a man possesses a certain amount 
of knowledge that he can impart that knowledge to others. 

Then you would employ better teachers for imparting technical and industrial educa- 
tion ?— I would look for them. 

Is there not a good deal of textile work being done in these provinces, both woollen 
and cotton ?~A good deal. 

Yours is the second largest Woollen Mill in the world ? — I believe so. 

Don’t you think that if you had a textile school to teach the processes of dyeing, 
bleaching, etc., you would have more efficient workmen ? — That is what we are doing- 
in our factory ; we are teaching them to weave, dye, etc. 

Suppose there were other schools established ; don’t you think if the students were to 
go in for a course of training in the different departments of the textile industry they 
would be better workmen than those you have at present? -I don’t suppose that they 
would work in any factory. They would want to be foremen. A weaver who has picked 
up his weaving in school does not enter a factory to work a loom ; he wants to become a 
foreman. 

Assume that he is willing to start in a humbler position, with the object of rising to a 
foreman’s position, would he not be a more efficient worker than workmen you are getting 
at present ? — He ought to be. 

You are aware that in almost all civilised countries now, a large number of technical 
schools are established to impart instruction, both technical and industrial. Don’t you 
think that the time has come when India also should have provision for such education on 
a larger scale than exists at present? — I don’t think it is urgent. 

But it will be an advantage to have provision for such education on a larger scale? 

Naturally you look for certain evolution in all processes. I take it that the time will 
come when conditions in India will be more on a level with other countries. 

Has not the number of cotton mills increased within the last twenty years ? There has 

been a very considerable increase. 

And they afford room in an increasing measure for employing men who have been 
trained in industrial and technical schools ? — In places like Bombay and Ahmedabad that 
is true. 

Do you know that several mills in these provinces have to import workmen who 
have been trained in Bombay, in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute to work here in 
these provinces ? — It is not within my knowledge. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Can you, within your own factory, train Indians to become 
sufficiently skilled to become supervisors or foremen? — We get a certain number who 
show ability and can be trained to act more or less as foremen. We select them 
from the workers. There are a few who, we find, are worth looking after, and 
encouraging. 

You give them special advantages ?— Yes, 

But I suppose you have to supplement these by bringing out men from England ? In 

every department we need to have home supervision. 

Still you think the time may come when the number of Indians who are training for 
responsible posts will be largely increased ?— You will never do without a certain element 
of European supervision. When I say “ never, ” perhaps it is too strong a word, but I 
don’t see the time. 

Have you, within your experience, ever obtained Indians for responsible posts, who 
have had Indian University education ? —We have no experience of that type of man. 
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And you have formed no opinions about that from general observation ? — No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — You don’t take apprentices from the better classes? — We have 
no apprentioes. We only pick out men who have shown a capacity for gocd work. They 
como to us as general workers at first. 

Have you any experience of graduates who have' been sent to Europe for technical 
training ? — We have had one such in our laboratory for a coup’e of years, but we have not 
employed any ourselves. We merely found employment for him at the request of 
Government while he was waiting for his substantive post. He showed that he had made 
good use of his opportunities in Europe. 

Do you think that the scheme of sending men from the mills here to Europe for train- 
ing a satisfactory one ? — I think it is fairly lutile. 

President . — Have you in your work found yourself handicapped for want of facilities 
for scientific and technological research in connection with your raw materials or process- 
es of treatment ; have you found that you have insufficient facilities in this country for 
anything of that kind, and have you wanted such things ? — We have had occasions when | 

we wished we had such facilities. 

What kind of subjects would you have liked to have had research help in ? — Largely 
chemical, relating to dyeing in particular. A certain amount of physics also would bo of 
value. At the present moment there is a very exhaustive enquiry going on in Leeds as to 
the effect of the electrification of wool. We have been up against that problem ever since 
we started. 

And you would have liked to have had some scientific official to help you in your 
problems here ? — We would have liked to have carried on investigations on our own 
account. 

Supposing that Government had a staff of men of that type ; could you employ men of 
that kind in your mills, with the understanding that their results might be publi.shei for 
general information ? — I don’t think we have enough work for such a man. 

But an occasional man ? — In that case it the enquiry were carried on with reference to 
our own particular work we would rather the results were not published to go elsewhere. 

Would you object to the results being published in the usual blue-book form ? — I am 
not clear what ought to be done under these circumstances ; I am a little doubtful. I 
don’t believe in keeping secrets at all. One may know generally how a proce.ss should be 
carried out but the men in the mill will be the determining factor after all, when the 
time comes for working it practically. 

You would not think it fair for the Government to lend you official assistance and then 
to bury tho information? — No, I would not. 

Have you any idea, say, in Cawnpore generally, if there would be many occasions 
where Government officials of the kind could be used ? — They could be used, but, as far 
as research work is concerned, my own idea is that it ought to be in a separate institution, 
not split up among various districts, simply because it would be done much more efficiently 
if for no other reason than that the staff could meet together and compare notes. An 
illustration of that would be the Badische concern at Ludwigshafen, one of the best organised 
on the face of the earth. They had probably 300 Research Chemists always working at 
something, and they met once a week under the presidency of the Director. Amongst 
other things they attacked the problem of preparing synthetic indigo, but in spite of their 
having available 300 searchers, it took them something like tO j'ears to perfect their 
method. That is rvhy, to my mind smaller institutions are likely to I e ineffective, and they 
should, more or less, be associated with the class of factory there is in the country. 

There are two very di&erent ideas suggested for research organisation : one is that we 
have a central technological institution with or without the teaching. But we may put 
aside for the present any question of teaching and consider for the time being research 
facilities. We can either have this research done in provincial technical institutes, or one 

f reat central te-hnological institution. That is one system. Another suggestion is this, 
nstead of having one central compound technological institute we might have separate 
Imperial scientific departments, either for single subjects or for natural groups of 
subjects; for instance, instead of isolated chemists all over India, we might have one gre.ct 
chemical department with central headquarters and with su' ordinate laboratories 
distributed over the country merely for testing purposes, the main research work being 
done in the central laboratory. The head of the department would take care that his 
officers met him at frequent in erva Is for discussion of all their problems, for purposes of 
unifying their work and preventing overlapping, do you think it would be better to have 
a central compound technological institution, or would it be better to form natural groups 
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of subjects aud bring them together for single treatment in one department for all India ? — 
Grouping of subjects for single treatment would be all right, but I would not have 
two men carrying on the same work I would not have one institute for chemists here 
and another for chemists at another place. I would have all the chemists in on^ place. 

Hon’ble J'andit M- M. Malaviya . — Have you seen the Nagpore Empress Cotton 
Mills ? — I have been over them. 

That is managed by Sir Bazonjee Dhadabhoy? — Yes. 

He has been managing it for the last 25 years and more ? —Quite that. 

Uo you think his management has been efficient ?— It is quite good. 

You are a part proprietor of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills ?— I am one of the fonu- 
nate shareholders. 

And also of the Dhariwal Mills? — I am a shareholder in the Dhariwal Company. 

Ho the Cawnpore Woollen Mills hold the largest shares of the cotton mills ? — They 
have invested some of their savings in it, as well as in other Cawnpore concerns. 

^ How long have the Cawnpore Woollen Mills existed?— 40 years. 

And the Dhariwal ? — About 36 years. 

These two are practically one and the same concern, a joint concern? — No, they are 
separate companies. 

What is the capital of the Woollen Mills? — What has that got to do with it ? 

If you have any objections, don’t answer, say so ? — If you will tell me what capital is 
Meant, 1 will answer your question. 

The share capital ? — The share capital is 55 lakhs. 

Have you raised it recently ? — Yes. 

Last year ? — I think so. 

To what; what is it now ?— I don’t think I should answer these questions. 

Very well, you’ll see why I wanted this information. When the C twnpore Woollen 

Mills were started, were they started by Europeans only, or were there Indians also on it ? 

Europeans only. 

There were no Indians ? — Not one. 

Are there any Indian shareholders now on it — There are some. 

Do you encourage Indians to take shares in the Mills ? — I don’t use any sort of 
influence upon Indians and their investments. 

Are transfers of shares in favour of Indians refused ? — Not qua Indian. 

Is there an article in the Memorandum of your Association — there is in some— which 
gives power to the Directors to refuse to recognise a transfer of shares ?— That is a very 
common provision. ^ 

And there is one in yours ?— There is. That is one of the commonest provisions. 

Without telling me the amount that you raised last year, will you please tell me if you 
advertised your shares when you raised your capital ?— No, there was no need as it is one 
of the restrictions of a private company that it must not adverdse for capital. Some of 
the new capital was allotted to Indians. 

You have said that you had one Indian who had worked in your mills for two years. 
Except that one gentleman, have you never had an Indian workman as an officer in your 
mills during the last 40 years ? — Wc have had a number of Indians worlting as officers in 
our mills, 1 think hundreds. 

I mean of the grade above Rs. 200 ?— We have never had any over Rs. 200. 

A question has been raised whether the power to refuse to recognise transfer of shares 
IS legal, and that is why I have .asked you about it?— It is perfectly legal. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy.—Yo\i said just now that without European 
management at the top that a concern cannot be managed well ? — That is my own personal 
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opinion. I don’t say that the native does not exist who can do it, but he has not come 
under my notice. 

Do you know that Tata’s Central India Mill is entirely managed by Indians, and is the 
best Mill in India, and that their 500-Rupee share is now Rs. 2,800 ? -I don’t think 
Cawnpore need be ashamed of comparison with the Central India Mill. 

It might be that some Indians gradually are improving. They can manage if they 
become efficient ? — I don’t say that it is impossible, but only that it is not usual. Are there 
any other mills ? — There are si^ or seven in Bombay which are entirely managed by 
Indians, and the share value of these mills is at least three times their original value ? — I 
am very glad to know it. 

President. — What other subjects would you like to bring to our notice ? — The question 
of indenting for Government stores. As regards this, it seems to me that the India 
Office store system is a good deal to blame for the slowness with which India 
has developed industrially, because whether the indenting officer is conscious of it 
or not, the fact of his getting stores from the India Office results in this, that there ^ 

no one to whom he distributes stores sent out by the India Office is entitled to complain 
of them. It is quite sufficient, when- the indenting officer receives a complaint if he 
can say that the goods came from the India Office. That is final. Now if the goods 
had been bought locally and fault were found with them, the head of the department 
might say, in efiect, “ why^he dence did you accept the stuff from (say : Martin & Co?” That 
is very natural. A a matter of fact an officer — .a very highly placed officer — did once say 
to me that was a reason for not buying locally inasmuch as it gave rise to endless criticism. 

There is another difficulty that the local manufacturer has to meet, and that is the 
question of tests. Now most of the tests that are made on materials in this country are 
rests that quite honestly are intended to be those that apply at home. That is the origin of 
many of the tests that have been adopted in India. I have known cases in which goods made in 
this country did not come up to the official test although as good as could be made and were 
rejected in consequence. In desperation the contractor asked for a sample of the material 
that did comply with the official standard. It could not be produced. Whether it was due to 
a wrong standard having been adopted, or to climatic deterioration, I don’t know, but it is 
a fact that the department failed to produce a sample that could stand the tests. IT* 

PresteZeni.—What was the material? — It was woollen goods. 

(TI'iiTirss continuing.) — All Government departments have a sort of idea that it is their 
duty and their function to encourage competition as they term it. If one offers to supply the 
whole of the requirements of a particular line, they say, ” No we cannot give the whole order 
to one contractor; if we did we would be in his hands entire, y in future. We must split 
up and give a portion to some other man even at a higher price just to keep him going. ” 

What is the nttt result ? — It means that the price is actually raised against Government, 
because if one concern is capalde of giving the whole supply, it will do it cheaper naturally. 

It is quite wrong to think that Government would be in the hands of one any contractor 
because there is always the home market to fall back upon as protection from excessive 
prices. ^ 

President. — Don’t you think that the local officer is unwilling to purchase goods made 
in the country because he fears the responsibility of having himself to check the quality 
of the goods supplied ? — It is exactly what he does fear. 

And if he makes a bad bargain he is liable to various forms of insinuation. Do you think . 
the difficulty could be got over if we had in India a purchasing department akin to the India 
Stores, so that the indents from different provinces might be gathered together and lumped 
into large orders, which would enable the seller to supply on a larger scale, and consequently 
to produce at cheaper rate ? Such a department w'ould also have a number of expert officers 
who would check and pass the goods supplied ? — I think it would probably be an advantage 
especially if it were associated with a scheme for the Directors of Industries to make them- 
selves acquainted, not only with what their particular province could supply, but what 
Government needs. 

It would be the business then of that Stores Purchasing department to get into touch 
with local Directors of Industries ? — Yes, and more particularly if the whole scheme of 
industries is organised into a separate department, so that you have either a Director- 
General of Industries, or perhaps a Member for Industry with the Government of India, 
who takes care that all the operations of the various Directors in the provinces are co- 
ordinated and so prevent overlapping. 

Do you think that most of the difficulties regarding the local purchases are due to 
ignorance as to what Goverament wants, and what can be produ'^ed in the country, and do 
you also think that most of that ignorance might be removed if Government published every 
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year a Blue Book return of articles purchased in Europe in the previous years, together 
with prices, so far as prices can be given, and the nature of the article ?— It would do good, 
especially if each consuming oflScer had in his office samples of those things of which samples 
could be kept. 

Dr. E. HopJcinson. — Assuming such a department was constituted, would it not be of 
great assistance in the purchase of Indian goods, if there were a recognised list of contractors 
for any particular kind of goods on the books of that office, from which contractors only ’ 
quotations could be obtained ? That is the list Sir Thomas speaks of. 

President. No, I did not speak of it in that form. Dr. Hopkinson means a certain 

member of approved contractors. 

Dr. E. HopJcinson. — My suggestion is that such a list should be strictly limited to 
firms of approved capacity ? — I think that an excellent plan and would prevent a man 
taking a contract, say, for razors, and then going and buying at Gainage’s. We have tend- 
ered for goods and were not the lowest tenderers, and did not get the contract, but all the 
same we supplied the goods. 

Do you think my suggestion of a list of approved contractors would give the Government 
of India a very definite control over the quality of the goods supplied, in this way that if any 
contract, when improperly carried out, or any improper means were adopted to carry it out 
the contractor would be struck off the fist ? — It would come to this that many of them would 
be struck oB ! 

To go to back to the instance of woollen goods, do you suggest that the test was a 
foolish or improper one, or too severe ? — All I suggest is that it was no test that could be 
applied in this country. We could not work up to it with the materials we had and they 
could not produce a sample supplied by the India Office that did work up to the test. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from that was that those goods ought to have been 
bought in England ? — No, they ought not to have been bought in England, because the India 
Office purported to have been supplied up to the standard laid down. I had the material 
compared with that which came from the India Office, and the India Office goods also did 
not stand the test. 

President. — What is your opinion about Government pioneering industries ? — If 
Government is to give assistance of any sort to industries, the best form of assistance would 
be by way of loan, precisly in the same way that the Home Government have assisted 
British dyes. It seems to me that is the only sound way in which Government iwould 
be justified in giving financial assistance to an industry. I wculd be entirely 
opposed to Government becoming a shareholder. 

Would you add to that any form of Government control ? — Not Government control 
as regards expenditure. One of the conditions I would make is that the man who proposes to 
start an industry puts down as much money as Government is going to give. 

Would you have any kind of Government audit of accounts ? — No, In the event of a 
V company an auditor is necessary in any case. 

Would you insist on that as a condition ? — I would. 

You would not like to have any more direct form of Government control such as a 
Government Director ? — No, Government have no men to spare for that. 

Do you think that Government is now in a position to guarantee loans to industries 
in India, in view of the limited number of scientific and technical experts they have to 
advise them ? — I don’t think there is any call for that kind of assistance. 

You think that there are a good many industries in which Government could put 
their money at once ? — Yes, just as banks are accommodating. 

Would a joint stock bank put money into a .lew industry when there are no liquid 
assets to fall back upon ?— They would want some form of security. 

Something that they could realise, but this is another story. Would an ordinary 
bank be able to judge of the prospects of an entirely new industry, and put money into 
it without being able to realise readly ? — If a man can show that there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, I don’t think existing banks would be unwilling to finance it. The reason 
I would not be against Government assistance is that experience shows that nearly all 
pioneers lose money. 

That is why you want Government to give loans ?— Y«s, because pioneers won’t risk 
it. With few exceptions pioneers lose money. 
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Do you want Government to drop money in this way? — I don’t want them to drop money 
ultimately this enter prise might become a success ! only in the initial stages the promo- 
ters would drop money. Industries that have to be started de novo might look for a certain 
amount of support in the way of a Government loan. People are very chary of starting 
new industries, because when they look round they find that nearly everyone who has 
started an industry has lost money at the beginning. Every pioneer of industry in Cawn- 
pore has lost money but the tide usually turned after years of effort. 

What objections have you to a system of guaranteed dividends with or without refund 
to Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed rate ? — 

I don’t think that is a function of Government. 

Don’t you think that in a case of that kind it would be in the interest of the company 
to get rid of Government? — As a rule the rate is so low that the borrower is not anxious to 
get rid of the loan. 

You don’t approve of Government lending money indiscriminately in this way ? — 

No, I don’t. ^ 

Do you approve of Government guaranteeing the purchase of products for limited 
periods? — Yes, but there are a great many so-called new industries which ought not to be 
started by amateurs. An industry may be a new industry in India, but a well-established 
industry elsewhere There is a case here in point in connection with the production of 
bichromates. This is manufacture! at home, and I think it very foolish for anyone in this 
country who has not particular knowledge of that industry to start it. The proper way to 
do it would be to induce manufacturers at homo to start a branch here. The manufacture of 
bichromates is going on in Cawnpore. I'have in my pocket a sample of the chromite from 
Baluchistan that is being useel to make and the bichromate. Messrs. D. Waldie & Co. have 
taken up the manufacture of bichromate, more or less they must be groping in the dark as to 
the proved technical methods. If Whites or Potters were induced to come here and start a 
factory with Government support it would cost Government less than the cost of bringing a 
new in dustry to fruition by making grants to encourage it. 

Would they come for bichromabe alone ? — That is for them to say. There would 
be at least a thousand tons a year in the way of demand in India. y 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Taking that particular instance of chromates ; supposing it were 
feasible to induce a British firm to start the manufacture here in India, would you, from 
the point of view of Indian interests, make any regulation as to the capital being found 
’argely in India, or as to the employment of Indian labour? — I don’t think it would be feas- 
ible. India is a land where you need not expect favours. You have got to be entirely inde- 
pendent ol what I may call accidental advantages. If India wants to provide capital for 
such a thing, it ought to have the opportunity. But for efficiency’s sake it is not the best 
way to start any sort of industry by amateurs. 

Hon’lle Pandit M. M. Malaviya- — If an American firm produced bichromate of potash 
cheaper, you would let that firm establish itself here in preference to an English firm ? — 

I don't know, I don’t think I would. ^ 

Or a Japanese firm ?— I don’t think I would. 

{Witness continuing). — In regard to the question of the employment of natives, the 
Hon’ble Pandit has been very emphatic, and he seems to think there is a great opening for 
them. You know the “ Tribune ’’ of Lahore ? I have here a copy in wliich appears this 
advertisement “ Wanted a young man of active habits, having a thorough experience in 
business to take over charge as Assistant Manager of my Cotton Factory, pay Ks. 25, and 
tree quarters.” 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Without a commentary from you, I cannot 
understand your presenting that cutting to the Commission ? — If you wish to use this, it is 
pul lie property, and at your service. 

You offer it to the Commission ? — If it is of any use to you, you are welcome to it, 

{Witness continuing). — 1 don’i know whether the question comes within the purview 
of the Commission, but it is difficult everywhere to reconcile agricultural interests with 
purely manufacturing interests. Every measure should be taken that seems feasible to 
inert^ase the efficie4 y of the agriculturist, atd I have always thought that one of the ways 
would be by preventing the export of bones from India. That is one of the ideas that 
perhaps obsess me. Bones contain most of the phosphates that are taken out of the soil by 
crops and it would be an excellent thing if the export was prohibited, so that the phospho- 
ric acid could be returned, to the soil. 
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Pmic^eni.— You would not like that done unless we can provide some way of absorb- 
ing these bones 1 — I think it could be done. 

You know that there is a good deal of employment given in connection with the collec- 
tion and grinding of these bones ? — Why not use the product on the tea gardens and sugar- 
estates, instead of exporting it ? 

Don’t you think it would be better to educate the people to ask for the bone meal or 
superphosphate rather than put on an artificial prohibition ? — I am not sure that I would 
not : I think I should force the education. 

You would then kill the present industry of bone meal-crushing ? — I think you could 
develop another one. You can start making steamed bone flour and incidentally calf’s-foot 
jelly. 

You ought also to encourage the use of, say,‘ mowha oil, for making ghee instead of 
using butter, and thus start the manufacture of margarine ? — That is another industry that 
should be encouraged. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Do you think that even if the bone cannot be 
crushed at present in this country, its export should be prohibited, in order that it might 
be used later on ? — If you prevent export there will be no question about the crushing. 

President . — If you interfere with the crushing of bones, the bones would not be 
collected. 


Witness No. 35. 

Lt.-CoL. F. C. Lane, R.A., Superintendent, Harness and Saddlery Factory, Gawnpore. 

Written Evidence. 

Technical aid to industries. 

My only experience of a good institute for the purpose mentioned is in connection with 
the Herald’s Institute, Bermondsey, which has proved of great use to the leather trade in 
England. This Institute arranges classes of instruction in the theory and practice of tanning, 
currying, and dyeing. They have also acquired lately a small tannery where all practical 
work is carried out. 

I am of opinion that a similar institute in India would be of great use to the trade 
which remains undeveloped in spite of the enormous indigenous products which are obtain- 
able at rates far below those paid for similar products at home. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

3Iy experience has been that the only way in which methods of manufacture can be 
improved in this country is by the enlistment of experts from home as supervisors. 

Government organisation for the collection and distribut ion of 
Commercial Intelligence. 

Trade journals are always of great assistance, but as regards the leather trade it 
appears doubtful whether this has developed suSiciently in India to warrant the start of a 
trade journal. 

{The remainder of Lt.-Col. Lane’s written evidence was confidential. He did 

not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 36. 

Mr. George A. John, Messrs. A. John and Company, Agra. 

(Mr. George A. John did not submit written evidence.) 

Oral Evidence, 13th November, 1916. 

President. — You Have had a good deal of experience in handling labour of different 
kinds for your ice factory, flour mills and weaving and ginning mills ? — Yes. 

You have also made provision for the mill hands having provided very good labour 
lines ? — Yes. 

Do you find that with these attractions and fairly good pay people are inclined to make 
either flour milling or cotton weaving their profession for life ? — They do. A great many of 
them do. In fact some of them get so much experience in the working of the thing that they 
start little concerns of their own and compete with us. That is in flour mills. There is a 
difference in the quality of the stuff. They make it cheaper and the bazar takes it. They 
compete with us in the lower grades. The poor people simply look to cheapness and the 
various stone mills grind wheat and barley mixed. 

So you find that the men are inclined to take to this as their life’s work ? — They do 
But there has been a great business of robbery among mills. Labour in one place is diverted 
to other places very soon. 

What I am asking is whether that labour is really confined to one kind of labour ? — It 
is confined. Many labourers after making money leave the mills for other jobs. There 
are mill hands enough for a large mill doing other work in the city. 

Is there any hope of the men becoming efficient in one particular line and improving 
their present methods ? — I think they are improving. 

Where we can discover people who stick to one particular line, we can do much 
towards improving them ? — It is a life job really. Many work in families, father and mother 
and brother together. 

You have schools for half-timers. How many attend ? — About 200. 

Is that a fair proportion of the number of the boys of that age ? — A very fair propor- 
tion. We give them clothes. The half-timer only gets Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 and his parents 
often say “Why should he go to school. I want him to help me to earn something." 

How long have these schools been running ? — Since 1913. 

There has been no time to test the question of their settling down ? — They are settling 
down. I can vouch for it. 

Have they improved ?— I do not know alout that. They come in numbers. It ia 
under Government and the Government prepare the curriculum. 

You provide the building and meet the pay of the staff? — Yes. The Government give 
Rs. 20 a month and the municipality Rs. 12-8-0. 

Dr. E. Hophinson . — As regaids teaching in the factory school do you teach any 
subjects, such as weaving in addition to the ordinary primary education ? — This is what I 
should like. At present we have too much of the educative and very little of the technical. 
You cannot get carpenters but any number of babus. We can get any number in the 
literary line. 

Would you like to have carpentry taught? — That is what is wanted. We want 
technical qualifications. 

Could you not try the experiment yourself in connection with this teaching work and 
fit up a carpenter’s shop ?— In our mechanic’s shop there is Mr. Thornely. He is an expert 
mechanic and numbers of boys come as apprentices. They are five years under him as a 
rule. Before the five years are over, either the parents grumble or the boys go away. 
They do not stay to get a thorough education. Mr. Thornely is disgusted and begs us not 
to send any more. 

I understand the Doys who go to the school, the half-timers, do stay with you? — They do 

You might find it of advantage if instead of spending their whole time on literary 
education, they might do some manual work like carpentry ?— They could do it. But they 
will have to be paid for it. 
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What I suggest is that concurrently ■with learning to read and write they might do 
some manual work ? — I could propose it to the Education department. They have got 
certain curricula to which they have to adhere. I think that such a change would be 
very useful. 

Have you discussed anything of this kind with them ? — No. 

Do you think they would have any objection ? — I expect they will have. I could try 
it. 

You speak of apprentices being taken into the mechanics’ shop. Are they illiterate ? — 
Entirely illiterate. We got 2 or 3 who stayed the full time. They were very good. They 
could pick up anything. 

Do you thihk that want of education is in any way a disadvantage? — I do not think 
so. I think the more ignorant they are the more easily they are taught. Those who do not 
know to read and write have done very well. The father instructs his son in his profession 
from an early age and the boys have turned out very good workmen. 

Why do you say so ? — I am only speaking from experience of what took place in our 
mills. 

In connection with the ginning business, I understand that you do not use the cotton 
that you gin and that you buy ginned cotton independently and that you sell the cotton 
you gin ? — We only gin for outsiders and do so on a commission basis. 

Hon' hie Sir F.H. Stewart . — Taking Agra as an industrial centre, is it stationary or are 
there any signs of its developing ?— There is plenty of scope in Agra. But there is want of 
confidence and money. We started as managing agents to the Agra Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Later we opened mills on our own account. W’^e have done it one after the other, and 
we have been helped a good deal by what we may call the credit system. We have got the 
plant from Lancashire on very easy terms. Even at present if we had the money we 
could do much more. Once there was a proposal of a paper mill here. All the big people 
got together and what they did was that every one wanted to be managing agent and 
nothing came out of it. The failure of Ealph Douse and Son in Delhi spoiled the confidence 
of the people. 

Have you had any diflSculty in obtaining banking facilities ? — It is very difiScult. The 
banks would not help or encourage enterprises in any way. They only go on their principle 
of interest and safety. The Bank of Bengal is a chartered bank and would not give you 
money on block. They will give you on ^ock and even then they take 25 per cent, margin 
for it. The Alliance Bank has been helping us a good deal and have always been very good to us. 
But for starting enterprises it wants rather high interest. The native banks are no good at 
all. Failures in the large Indian banks have frightened the general public, no one will 
deposit in an Indian bank. They are therefore unable to help industrial enterprise. 

It is not the business of the bank to get its money tied up in industrial plant 
and machinery ? — The banking would not help enterprise. It is only banking that can help. 
You cannot raise a limited company. There is no confidence. 

You have obtained more assistance from manufacturing firms in England than banks 
out here ? — The Alliance Bank has been very good. It is giving us a fair interest. 

Do you think there is room in India for the formation of an industrial corporation 
which would finance and develop industries ? — Certainly. 

% 

Do you think that capital would be readily forthcoming? — Most certainly. It is mostly 
due to want of confidence. If the Delhi mills had succeeded the industry in Delhi would 
have been four times what it is now. 

Do you think that the industrial baink would induce confidence ? — Certainly. 

Are there any special trade diflBcul ties here ? — The railways have been rather hard on 
ns. They have not helped us. 

Hard on you individually or on Agra as compared with other places ? — Individually in 
one way. There are the North-Western Railway and the East Indian Railway. When 
I am sending a wagon of cloth to Cawnpore and want a wagon at the usual rate, the East 
Indian Railway, say “ How do you expect the manufactured article at the same rate as raw 
yarn ?” The North-Western Railway do just the opposite. Wheat is about 8 pies per 
maund dearer than the manufactured product. This has hit us very hard. 

Have you made any representations ? — I wrote to Mr. Silver, He applied to the 
authorities a dozen times. He got a letter saying that the company was coasid3ring the 
matter. 
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Can you give any other instances ?— Yes, for instance, a merchant is sending many 
wagons of yarn to Howrah at the present moment. He says “ please book to Cawnpora 
and from there I will book to Howrah.” It is only about Re. 1-4-8 per maund, whilst from 
Agra direct to Howrah the East Indian Railway want over Rs. 2. 

President . — Are the wheat freights to Agra from the Punjab higher than the freights 
from the Punjab towards Karachi ? — I do not say that. What I say is that the freight from 
Batinda to Agra for wheat is higher than for flour and one of the excuses that the railway- 
made is that if we were to reduce the price of wheat towards Agra they would lose their 
lead for Karachi. Again, in the case of the Raj putana-Malwa Railway we find that if is 
dearer to get cotton from Dosa to Agra direct than from Dosa to Bandikui and from 
Bandikui to Agra. When I reported the matter to Rajputana they said ” If I give you a 
direct lead, you send it to Cawnpore and we get no benefit.” The changing involves much 
unnecessary trouble and we want more facilities. 

Will you put that on paper carefully ? We should like to have an exact illustration 
in the form of a separate note giving the materials carried and the freight-charges and also 
let us have the explanation given by the North-Western R-ail way. Was the excuse given 
in writing? — I have not got it in writing, I shall make a note as wanted. 

Witnesses subsequently forwarded the following statements: — 


Rates on wheat and flour to Agra ; — 

Flour. Wheat. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a p. 

Lahore ... ... 0 7 11 0 8 7 

Ferozepore ... ... 0 6 11 0 7 6 

Bhatinda ... ... 0 6 8 0 6 8 

Umballa ... ... 0 5 5 0 5 3 


Freight on Cotton. 

From Dosa to Agra Fort Rs. 0-8-3 per maund at owners’ risk and Rs. 0-9-10 at 
Railway risk 

From Bandikui to Agra Fort 0-7-0 per md. at owners’ risk and Rs. 0-8-4 at Railway 

risk. 

From Dosa to Bandikui Rs. 0 2-0 per maund at owners’ risk and Rs. 0-2-3 at railway 
risk subject to a minimum charge of 54 maunds per wagon. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjee . — You said that you take apprentices. They are of 
the artisan class. Do you pay them anything during the five years ? — We start them from 
Rs. 3 to 5. 

Why do they leave you and join the railway workshops ? — We cannot pay at the same 
rate as the railway workshops. 

Have they better prospects in the railway workshops? — I do not think so, because 
some of them want to return to us very soon. 

You said that the illiterate boys do very well. Is it your idea that they should not be 
educated? — What I said was .the work of some of the uneducated boys was very good indeed. 
I certainly believe in education. The man must be educated and then given technical 
education. Of course we have had many a boy who does not know how to read and write 
and he has turned out one of our best fellows. On that account I do not mean that education 
should be discouraged. 

In connection -vyith the President’s request for a note on the railway freights and the 
names of the materials carried, would you also mention the gauges of the lines, whether it is 
a broad gauge or narrow gauge? — Yes, but there is no change of gauges for which I have 
complaints. 

Witness subsequently said that they are concerned in wheat with the broad gauge and 
in cotton with the narrow gauge. 

Mr. A, Chatterton.— Is it a fact that the primary education at present given is of so 
inferior a nature that it has no permanent effect upon most boys ?— Yes, when they pass 
certain age they forget all that they have learnt and know only what their father’s teach them 
in a practical way. 

Are jmur schools for these half-timers, under the Education department? Do they get 
grants .—Yes, the Government gives Rs. 20, and the municipality Rs. 12-8-0. 

And you have to conform to the regulations of the department ? — Certainly. 
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Is there any system of indenture binding these boys from running away ?— No. 

Do you think it would be a good thing if provision is made to prevent boys from 
running away?— I think there should be special legislation. They are always apt to run 
away. I think every mill hand in the United Provinces has worked in every other mill. 
The old system is much better. The father brings his boy and teaches him. Of course 
when they pass the half-time they would not trouble afterwards. They settle down. 

You said that the Delhi trade would have developed but for the failure of Ralph Douse 
and Sons ? — Yes, their failure stopped, the springing up of a lot of smaller enterprises. It is 
■all due to want of confidence. There is plenty of money. 


Witness no. 37. 


Nagendea Chandra Nag, M.A., F.I.C., Professor of Ohermsiry, Agra Gollege. 

Written evidence. 


To promote the industiial development of India it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary that there should be better co-ordination between Indian university training 
and actual manufacture. “ Business cannot be learnt in a univer.sity or in a technical 
college... but the changes which have taken place in the conditions and needs of business- 
life in recent years render it absolutely necessary to employ men of scientifically trained 
minds.” {Nature, 28th September, 1916.) What I mean by having better co-ordination 
between university training and manufacture is that wherever possible a science 
department of a college or a university should be expected to manufacture certain 
materials of every day use, so that the students in that department may be acquainted 
with the actual processes of manufacture and thereby be better fitted to enter upon an 
industrial career in the future. By way of illustration I might mention the manufacture 
of crayons, paper, pencils, ink, etc., for the use of the college as objects which would be 
instructive and useful. This is only to start with. Bigger efforts could come by and by. 
I have personally, with ray assistants, prepared pencils, dyed “ safas manufacture 
burners, fitted my whole laboratory with water and gas pipes, manufactured foot-bellows 
at one-fourth the ordinary price. Such efforts make science a vital force. Of course, the 
■quality of the article turned out may not be first class to stert with, but it is here 
whore the Government may step in to help the man who has taken up some investigation 
which may ultimately be of use to industry. Moreover, the articles which can be turned 
out in a laboratory are not always so inferior in quality either. I prepared test-tubes 
T-tubes, etc. and even distilling flasks out of Firozabad glass tubing and they were of far 
better quality than the consignments that we have been recently receiving from Europe 
both in finish and heat-resisting quality. But as the Director of Industries of United 
Provinces observed (at the ninth meeting of the Board of Industries held at Naini Tal) 
there is, what he called, “ an unfair prejudice against Indian-made glass even on the part 
of Indian merchants selling Japanese glassware.” It is this want of confidence ot Indians 
in Indians which must be fought against and removed and the Government can help by 
giving Indians every chance, wherever possible, to come to the front. I have myself 
personal experience of this sort of want of confidence in analytical results and reports 
thereon submitted by Indians. In such cases I would ask the Government to come 
forward to help the struggling investigator. “ For so long as the pursuit of original 
scientific investigation remains a blind-alley occupation, or is only capable of being 
followed in the leisure moments of other work, such as teaching, or by a man of independent 
means, so long it will fail to attract a large number of young men of ambition and 
ability.” CYatore, 21st September, 1916, J. A. P. on the first report of the Advisory 
Council of the Committee of Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.) 
Manufacturers and businessmen are probably not averse from availing themselves of 
scientific assistance or advice but " a small concern or one of moderate capitalisation simply 
•cannot wait long for a return on an investment of capital.” {Ibid). 


Wherever the Government is a consumer of products cap-able of being manufactured 
in India it should give preference to the Indian products even if they be of passable 
quality. In case the manufactures deteriorate in quality or do not show any 
improvement and fall behind foreign articles in quality the Government should notify 
the manufacturers of their intention to discontinue their purchase after a certain definite 
time if the quality does not improve. This is the sort of help I would most advocate for 
the manufacturer. But in the case of a new industry, as the result of some investigation, 
I would advocate loan of apparatus or machines, and supply of raw materials on 
favourable terms and concession in railway freight. The above forms of help have no 
reference to the help that I advocated for the investigator to carry on his investigation in 
a college or a factory. I would further advocate that the Government should stipulate 
wdth those manufacturers of whose products they are large consumers, or to whom the 
Government have given substantial help that Indian men of science selected by 
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Government should be allowed to carry on investigation in their factories with a view to 
further improvements in manufacture. Of course, it would be stipulated that the 
manufacturer will have first claims to the fruits of these investigations. The Government 
and the successful investigator should have a share in the profits accruing from the adoption 
of the process as the result of scientific investigation. As far as possible, Indian industrial 
problems should be solved in India, although there might be many failures. I know from 
personal experience one cannot get admission into a European factory even wdth a certain 
amount of influential backing. 

Baw materials I know of the following Indian deposits which, in my opinion, should be further 

leqniring investi- investigated with a view to their utilisation in India, 
gation. 

1 . Cobaltiferous manganese deposit containing from mere traces 15 96 of Cobalt 
oxide, and more than one per cent, of nickel oxide, in Jodhpur State. 

2. Ilmenite containing 4896 to 6696 of titanium oxide occurring in Alwar and 
Kharwa. 

3. Copper deposit containing copper to the extent of 69 ^ to 449 ^ as malachite, 
azurite and copper glance in Jhalrapatan. 

The Geological department would be conferring a real boon if they would provide 
teachers of chemistry in Science colleges with samples of Indian minerals and with details 
regarding the locality from which obtained and the prices, etc., at which available. Indians 
should be taught to look for gold in a handful of dust. They should not be allowed to 
remain collectors and exporters of raw materials. They must learn to utilize them in 
India. 

Unsuitability of Indian climate for production of certain materials, such as bleach, 
should not be taken as Gospel truth. Experiments conducted by Professor Salig Ram and 
myself on production of bleach liquor gave us very promising results. Further experiments 
in every such direction to dispel myths of this kind should be encouraged. 

President. — Where did you get your training ? — I was first educated in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. After working in the Agra College for 13 years I took furlough with a 
view to trying to get into some factory in England or in Germany. I tried and could not do 
so. On the advice of Sir Alexander Pedler, I went up for the final examination of the 
Institute of Chemistry and passed it. 

What kind of factory have you tried to get into ?— I had d :n 8 some work in connection 
with the glass factory at Firozabad. I wanted to get into some factory in England but 
could not. Sir Alexander Pedler himself tried but they would not allow me to go into the 
glass factory of Chance Brothers of Birmingham or of Powell’s in London. 

Have you published any researches ? — In 1896, 1 was working with Sir Alexander Pedler. 
He was studying the action of bromine on water under the tropical sun It was his work and 
not mine. As a side issue of that I observed that bromine had certain actions upon cobalt 
and nickel salts in the presence of bicarbonate of potash and I communicated the results to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They published it. This was also published in Germany. 

Have you published any other papers since, on research results ? — I have not published 
any myself but I had undertaken the work of nitrogen estimation for Dr. P. C Roy 
who was experimenting on nitrites of mercury. My work has been acknowledged in the 
Transactions of the London Chemical Society. And for my paper on “ Titanium Minerals 
their estimation and utilisation ”, I was awarded the Elliot prize for research for 1 913 by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have not been able to follow up this work, having been busy 
at teaching. 

You have no time for research work ? — Very little. 

How many lectures do you give ? — At least 24 every week. 

How many working days ? — Six working days at 4 hours a day. That includes labora 
lory work. 

Have you developed any other industry ? — No. But I have been successful in making a 
very quick tanning agent by using titanium solution along with bark extract. 

Have you brought this to the notice of the Director of Industries ? — ^No, I asked the 
tanning expert here to take it up and he did use it in tanning hides with success 

Have you followed up this work and got definite results? — Ilmenite must be brought intn 
solution and preferably purified. I have not got the time nor the money to take up 
industrial work of this kind in the midst of college work. 
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You lell us that you want Government to help in translating these results into practice. 
You seem to have got a promising work on hand and you have not brought it to the notice 
of the Director of Industries ? — In the case of the pencils we have brought it to his notice. 

I have not got the money and time to start any work myself. 

You say that you have personally experienced the want of confidenee in analytical 
results thereon submitted by Indians. Is there any instance which you could give as an 
illustration of that ? — I analysed wolfram from Jodhpur. I gave my results to the Revenue 
Member there and he would not believe. He said that it contained a lot of tin and that it 
was of very little value. 

But that was an Indian member of the Durbar. How is the Commission going to bring 
about a reform of this kind ?— If we Indians are given the chance to analy se certain things 
and our reports are given publicity auu action taken on our reports then I think people wiil 
come to understand that we can do some work of value. Now, somehow or other Indians 
have not got or command that amount of confidence. 

You have got societies to publish the I’esults of research work ? — If you want to establish 
confidence in your name you would do well to publish your researches in scientific journals ? — 
Some of these are not really worth publishing in this form. These analytical results are not 
original investigations and a Society would not take these results as they are mere analyti- 
cal results. I do not think we Indians have come to that stage when we should take up 
purely research work. We ought to take up work which will also have an industrial side 
to it. What I mean is that our research work should be oUch as can be utilised for indus- 
trial purposes. 

Unless you have some practical idea, I do not know what practical result you expect 
to derive from these ? — I shall take another illustration. Professor Salig Ram and myself 
have done experiments in preparing bleach liquor. We went to the Lucknow Paper Mills 
and prepared it. They did not believe that it was possible to prepare this in the climatic 
conditions of India. But we did prepare it and they were at last forced to admit that we ^ 
had done it successfully. 

When was this work done?— Last May this year. 

Now have you left your previous work and taken up an altogether new line, without 
finishing what you have taken up ?— I have not got the money to take up and do the work 
myself. The Lucknow people wanted me to advise them in this matter. 

What Lucknow people ? — The Paper Mills, I could give my holiday time and advice 
but I have not got the money. We have not been given the chance to perform the 
experiment on a bigger scale. It is here that I would like the Government to come in. 

Did you put the matter before the Director of Industries ? — I think the Director of 
Industries knows it. 

Blave you definitely brought the matter to the notice of the Director ? — The Assistant 
Technologioil Chemist came to me and we had a talk over it. He told me that the Luck- 
now Paper people had been to Cawnpore and that they admitted that we had prepared the 
bleach liquor. 

Was the matter put definitely before the Director of Industries so as to lead him to 
suppose that there was a definite practical proposition to follow up ? — I have not done sc^ 
But it was published in some of the local papers. 

No one can take notice of a local paper in the matter of technical and scientific results. 
You must publish it in scientific journals which are read by men who are capable of under- 
standing and forming an opinion in the matter ? — Before we go to a scientific society our 
work must be thorough and before that work can be thorough we must have sufficient time 
and material to work on. 

In other words you say that your bleach results are not thoroughly dune ? — They are 
thoi'oughly done so far as preliminary experiments have gone. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Do you do any consulting work ? — Some people come to me for 
help. Bur. I have no regular consulting work. 

You do not charge any fees ?— I have not charged any fees so far. 

What leil to your connection with the Lucknow Paper Mills ? — They wrote to the 
Principal of my college and asked for my help. 

To do what ?— To see whether I could make bleach liquor or not. The bleaching 
dowder was not coming out owing to the war. They wanted to find out some cheap method 
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of preparing bleach liquor. Some of the shareholders of the Lucknow Paper Mills are 
Bhargavas and my colleague who is a Bhargava probably suggested my name. 

Did they provide you with funds ? — No funds were provided. We went over to the factory 
and used their dynamo. They could not give us the cells to our design. Still the results 
that we obtained were very good. 

Did you ask them for money to develop the experiments ?— No. 

Did you put before them a business-like estimate of what the whole thing would cost 
when worked on a bigger scale ?— I told them to get us some 25 or 50 cells. 

They are not technical people and you must give them some estimate of what it would 
cost ? — We wanted them to spend only Ra. 200 or so. 

And they would not spend it ? — They said they were ordering the cells to be made at 
Raniganj. The cells have not arrived yet. 

Have you not seen in some of the mills in India bleach liquors prepared by electrolysis ? 
—No. 

Then why not see what is actually being done|? — I was told that they could not pre- 
pare. 

The process is at work in Madras, Bombay and other places ? — If it is being prepared 
there, I do not see why the Lucknow people should not know about it. 

If they called you in as an expert would you not be expected to know that such processes 
were at work in the country ? — I saw some advertisements (put into our hands by the 
Secretary of the Paper Mills regarding certain plants which they were contemplating 
whether to buy or not). They said it was rather too expensi ve. 

Have you heard of the Empress Mills at Nagpur, the Buckingham Mills at Madras and 
the Titagarh Paper Mills ? Do you know whether they use bleach ? — I have not heard 
anything about them, One of the men of the Titagarh Mills was telling me that they 
were getting their bleaching powder as usual. 

President. — We sea that your written evidence consists of so many vague statements 
that we hardly find anything practical on which to proceed ? — I have put down what I 
thought was my opinion. 

You say that the statement that the Indian climate is unsuitable for the production of 
bleach should not be taken as Gospel truth. We all know it is not Gospel truth Bleach 
liquor is prepared constantly in many mills in India, for example, the Empress Mills at 
Nagpur and the Buckingham Mills at Madras; there is nothing new or mysterious about 
it. 

What have you done in the matter of pencils ? — Dr. Hankin once remarked that he 
was getting bad pencils for writing on glass. I prepared some and he sent them to 
Mr. Silver and he said that they were good. I took it up as an ordinary scientific job and 
one of my assistants thinks of starting a business. 

{Mr. A. Chatterton). — Have you ever seen pencils made by machinery? — No. 

Would it not be wise to see the pencil machinery before advising people to make 
pencils by hand ? — We are in communciation with the Director of Industries. The fact is 
even now we are turning out pencils far cheaper than the bazaar price ; that is the war 
price. It would probably be possible to sell them at the market price oven after the war. 

Then why don’t you take up the work at once ? Don’t you think that this is a good 
opportunity ? — I took it up merely as a scientific job. Anybody can take it up as an 
industrial job. And one of my assistants thinks of taking it up. 

Have you put your ideas before the pencil manufacturers in Bengal ? — We are more or 
less still in the experimental stage. We tried indigo and the ordinary indigo that can be 
had in the bazaar is not pure enough and suitable for certain purposes. 

Do you know that there are at least half a dozen other firms in India making pencils ; 
coloured pencils ? —No. I compared these with the Japanese pen- ils and ours are far 
qetter. 
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Witness no. 38. 

Mr. B. Framroz, Merchant, Firozabad, United Provinces. 

Written evidence. 

With reference to the enquiry regarding the evidence to be placed before the Indian 
Industrial Commission, I beg to lay the following few points which concern the chief trade 
of Firozabad. 

Firozabad can only boast of one industry which is prevalent here for more than a 
century past and that is glass bangle-making. 

To make glass bangles we require raw material for glass making itself which requires a 
sort of stone sand and raw soda alkali. 

These two materials were originally obtained from villages near Firozabad in the shape 
of raw materials called Reve from which crude glass was procured in lumps. 

The glass was very rough and no good bangles were manufactured from it. So about 
thirty years ago the glass makers turned their attention to melt old broken glass 
(composed of broken glass chimneys) without any soda alkali. This improvement no 
doubt procured good glass but s;ill it was very brittle and wastage in manufacturing 
bangles was very great. 

So the industry took a further step and imported ready-made glass blocks from 
Austria which gave very good service although at much higher rates in cost. 

Some enterprising firms started making the glass blocks at Dehra Dun Glass Works 
and these being very nearly fifty per cent, cheaper than the foreign glass blocks all the 
Firozabad traders turned their attention to utilizing this country-made glass which answer- 
ed their purpose in every detail. 

Now the Firozabad merchants themselves, ten years ago, commenced to manufacture 
their own glass by sand purchased from Dehra Dun and Bargarh (near Allahabad) and 
from soda which is imported in this country from England. 

This industry is at present divided into two separate branches — 

(1) Glass-making (for bangles). 

(2 ) Bangle manufacturing (from glass). 

The first industry of glass-making is confined to tradesmen with a cipital of about 
Rs. 50,000 at least. Some seven factories are now working at Firozabad with an acfgregate 
capital of about Rs. 4,00,000. ’ ^ 

These factories turn out daily nearly five-hundred nuiunds of glass which is all used up 
in glass bangle-making in Firozabad and other districts. 

Competition with its sting of animosity has led to the decline of these glass-making 
factories and so the trade which ought to have grown up by leaps and bounds, is crippled 
for the above cause and no progress is made. 

If some combination arrangements could be made between the glass factory owners no 
doubt a decent profit could be obtained, and gradually the advancement could be made to 
manufacture glass chimneys and other valuable articles, which are at present imported 
from foreign countries at high prices. 

Formerly glass blocks of foreign make were purchased at Rs. 12 per maund but now 
the same stuff local made is sold from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 par maund, which in some cases 
leaves no profit at all. All this is due to competition in absence of any combination 
amongst the factory owners. In such circumstances this promising industry is crushed fo • 
want of combination. 

Some arrangements ought to he made to form a sort of co-operative society between 
the glass manufacturers so that a fixed rate could be fixed with moderate profits and 
thereby the industry may get a chance to progress. 

Bangle-making forms another branch of this trade. It is confined to local workmen, 
the majority of whom are Muhammadans. Nearly the whole of India is supplied by 
cheap Indian-made bangles from Firozabad, and although the trade is large the profit is 
very small compared to the labour spent. This is again due to unduly keen competition to 
a large extent. 



Some industrious merchants try to introduce high class bangle-making, but before it 
can reach perfection other tradesmen try to imitate and make them very cheap in crude 
forms, and thereby spoil the industry before it has a proper chance of rising. 

This system is a great bar to the advancement of the industry, and so it should be 
protected by granting patents, so that industrious people may have a chance to make 
further progress. 

For instance, at present I have invented a particular process of painting bangles with 
fast porcelain colours but, in absence of any rights, it has every chance of being copied 
everywhere and the consequences will be that before it can come to perfection imitations in 
cheap and crude forms will spring up from ail sides, and this rising line with a good 
future will die in its infancy for want of proper development. 

Also, after great trouble and money' spent I have found out a method of gilding and 
painting glass by gold and other fast colours, which industry itself will advance to a very 
high stage in the decorative work of painting glass panels, flower vases, and other 
commercial articles of importance, if it is cu'ried out in proper hands with some patent 
rights. 

These local decorated glass panels have been shown and highly appreciated by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, the Commissioner and other high 
officials of Agra, and all have praised them for good workmanship and neatness. But I 
am afraid that before it can get a reputation, the trade will be killed by cheap imitations. 

Again, I beg to point out that Firozabad glass aud bangle-making industry has a very 
bright and prosperous future before it, but local envy, competition, and lack of trade 
honesty, give it few chances to rise or advance. Until Government interferes and tries 
to induce better feelings amongst the tradesmen, this industry will always suffer. 

Further, for the industry of glassware, such as chimneys, bottles, etc., to be developed 
it is necessary to have trained labourers, and as such workmen are very few at present, the 
apprenticeship system ought to be adopted in the glass factories where there are blowing 
departments, by giving money grants-in-aid with the condition that such factories should 
turn out every year a certain number of trained blowers. . 

The Commercial Intelligence Department has done great service in promoting’ this 
industry, and trade journals have also assisted in getting many customers . to Firozabad 
from all parts of India. 

{Mr. Frawroz did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 39, 

(1) Professor H. Maxweix Lbfeot, Imperial Silk Specialist. 

(2) Mr. E. C. Ansorage, I.C.S., Offialir on Special Duty {Silk). 

(3) Mr. M. L. MacNamara, Director of Sericulture, Kashmir. 


Oral evidence,* 17th November 1916. 

President.— Mr. Ansorge. — 1 understand that this reportf has been prepared in con- 
junction with Mr. Lefroy ? - Yes. 

There are one or two points in that report that I should like to take up first. Do 1 under- 
stand that the present imports of silk and silk goods into India amount altogether to something 
like ^ crores ?— Yes, something over crores. 

And you are under the impression, therefore, that the demand for silk is large enough 
in India and you are also under the impression that the resources of India are suflBciently 
satisfactory to permit of our developing in the country a silk industry that will largely meet 
this great demand for silk and silk goods ? — I think a considerable amount of the impaatw 
can be made straight off if the markets are kept in touch with each other, but another large 
portion of the imports tan certainly not be made at present. They require the setting up of 
entirely new branches of the industry, — I mean for printing it and so on. 

Is it correct to assume that, in order to develop a silk industry in India that will largely 
meet the total requirements of the country, we shall want a re-organization of our methods of 
marketing and also of the whole system of control and management of silkworm rearing ?— 
1 think most ceitainly. At present the posi'ion is that an extremely badly organized or an 
almost unorganized industry is competing with highly organized industries in other countries 
and can not practically put up a fight at all. 

And is it right to assume that among the causes of the comparatively high prices of silk 
the cost of freight from other countries is relatively unimportant, in other words the present 
fteight to India does not act as a sufficiently protective tariff ?— -That certainly does not act 
as a protective tariff, because the Japanese goods are now able to undersell Indian goods of 
more or less exactly the same kind. 

When jon are dealing with a cheap article like coal or limestone the cost of freight is such 
a big fraction of the total cost of the article that the freight almost becomes a protective 
tariff ? — Yes. 

In the case of silk am I right in supposing that freight is only a small fraction of the 
jHice of the article ? — I think so. 

And consequently if you are going to meet foreign competition we ought to have a 
re-organization of our methods ? — Certainly. 

Can you give us some assurance that the organization is possible and that there is some 
hope of our achieving good results if we do attempt anything like an organiz ition ?— I think 
it is rather diflScuIt to say whether it is possible or not at present without trying first of all, or 
making some experiment of organization, which is partically not being done, of bringing the 
markets into touch with each other and so on. 

Mr. Lefroy . — In the matter of dealing with the growth of silk worms and the cultiva- 
tion of mulbeny and the other things you require, are you also optimistic that we might in 
India bring about a production of silk sufficiently large if we had the business organization 
to meet foreign competition?—! think we might do it in time and I think it would be an 
easier thing to do than the or^nization reqtiired to meet outside competition for silk fabrics. 
It is much easier to develop silk production than weaving and the processes necessary for cloth 
production, and I should like to supplement Mr. Ansorge's answer to the previous question 


*Writ:en evidence of (1) printed after oral evidence (2) and (3) did not submit written eviderce separately. 

tBeport on the present condition of the Silk Trade of India, by E. C. Ansorge, i.e.s.. Officer on Special Duty. 
Not printed with the evidence. 
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where he said that he was sanguine that we could possibly compete, but it has mt been tried 
yet. The decisive factor is one we d ) not know yet. How is it that J apan is able to produce 
so much more cheaply than India ? 

Until we have a real answer to that I do -ot think we can express an opinion. Every- 
where in the silk cloth business Indian trade has suffered largely because of the extraordinary 
cheapness of Japanese goods. We do’not know whether it is due to superior organization or 
cheaper labour or better methods. 

In your opinion is India a suitable country for the development of raw silk production ? — 
Large tracts of India are suited — very definite tracts that can be almost shown on the map 
to the production of a much greater quantity of silk than is now produced. 

And you arc hopeful then, if our methods are improved, of getting India to produce a 
seriously larger proportion of its prencnt requirements of raw silk? — Yes. I think we can 
certainly produce, say, 30 to 50 percent, of the present imports by developing the silk produc- 
tion on quite reasonable lines. 

Supposing one agreed that this country were suitible for the production of raw silk, what 
form of Government organization wou'd you sketch out ? — In the full report which is not yet 
available I have gone into that in detail. Roughly what we sketched is the provision of 
expert advice for the whole of India as to the best ’ methods of having improved silk worms, 
secondly a centre under the control of the Government of India from which the best seed 
should be available, and thirdly in each province a local organization corresponding to the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture to do the actual developing work in that province. 




That is with regard to the pr^nluetion of raw silk only. In addition to that you want 
mulberry f — That includes the growth of mulberry. 

Can you roughly, sticking to raw silk only, for the time being, give an idea of the 
staff that would be necessary, that is, the quality and qurntity of the staff that would be 
required? — I think we should want one European officer under the Imperal Government 
whose chief function would be advisory and who would be in charge of the central seed-pro- 
ducing station. Then it varies with each province. In Bengal we urgently want a European 
officer to be in charge of the present scheme which is going on. In the smaller provinces 
like the Punjab, the services of a European officer are not needed. A man of the class of the 
Entomological Assistant is wanted there. The same is the case with Bombay. The indus- ^ 

try there is not big enough at present and the development can be carried on by subordinate 
officers. In Mysore we must have a first class European officer to organize the industry 
there. In Madras, I think, the industry is big enough and the prospects are big enough to 
justify the same. As regards the Central Provinces, there is very little prospect of anything 
and until further Investigation is made I would not attempt anything, but 1 would do ex- 
perimenting with people under the control ot the Imperial officer The United Provinces at 
present have done nothing. I would, therefore, experiment first under the control of the 
Imperial officer only for raw silk production. The experimenting work can be carried on by 
native assistants under the Imperial officer. 

Is there any silk growing in the Native States of Central India ? — There is some ex- 
perimenting. You cannot cail it more than that. I think the States of Gwalior, Bhopal 
and Indore are at present experimenting, and nothing more than that. ^ 

I understand that if people are allowed to grow silk-worm as they please without any 
strict control there is a danger of disease spreading throughout India ? — There is no danger of 
further disease. Every jjart of India is infected with disease. 

Except Kashmir? — Yes. 

I am patting that question to you because I should like to know whether if an 
organization of this kind were instituted there would be any necessity also of having 
any kind of restriction as to who should do silk-worm growing? — I do not think there 
should be any restriction at all. In Bengal a great deal has been done for the industry 
especially from that point of view- There is at present no restriction and I do not thuik 
that any restriction is ever possible or desirable. 

That is so far as the g^'owth of raw silk is concerned. You want one Imperial officer 
two or three European s-ssistants and something like five or six juniors ? — Yes. * ■ ' 

And you think that tl.at .‘•taff would be sufficient to deal with the oiganization and 
production of raw silk? — At present. * 

Would they work in to-oiwratiou with the Forest Department in the matter oi mulberry 
growing? — Except in Burma 1 do not think that there are any possibilities in connection 
with the Forest Department. Burma is peculiar. The Forest Department has already started 
to develop silk-worm production. 

But I suppose mulberry trees would have to be grown in fairly large quantities? — • ■ 

Yes. 


In suitable places ? — Tree mulberry or bush mulberry. 
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And this work would require some one with a knowledge of forestry ? — It is not a 
question of forestry so much as ordinary agriculture. 

Would you add to this staff a number of men to Insist in the development of mulberry 
plantations? — No, because the same man who is developing mulberry silk growing is also 
capable of doing mulberry silk planting. 

This really represents the total Indian demand in the way of staff to encourage the pre- 
duction of raw silk ? — Yes. 

In addition to this I suppose we shall want a certain number of officers to develop an 
organization with regard , first, to the preparation of silk spinning and weaving, and after- 
wards to marketing ? — Yes. 

a 

Cannot these additional officers he linked together with what we might call the pro- 
duction officers, in one department ? — I think it is necessary to link them together. It would 
be a great advantage if the organization that is to help silk weaving is in very close touch 
with the organization that is developing silk production. The reason is that the silk producer 
in India mu-t he producing with an eye especially to Indian markets. If yon have a se- 
parate organization for raw silk production distinct from the other organization, yon would 
not have that correlation which is nece.ssary, and I regard it possible that the two should be 
under one co-ordinating officer. 

It would be a thoroughly different type of officer that would be encouraging the develop- 
ment of silk weaving and spinning ? — Yes. 

And one has to realize the difficulties of employing men of different types without pro- 
viding for them some prospects of promotion ? — Yes. 

Would it he, for instance, possible in this spinning and weaving section to have a staff 
including young men who might look forward to a reasonable career in that work ? — I think 
that in developing this we have got to go a little bit away from the ordinary ideas. I have 
sketched here in some detail the organization that I wjuld •■uggest for developing silk weaving, 
twisting, dyeing, and I deliberately propose that these men, each of whom would have a very 
specialized job, should frem the start be given a rate of pay varying over sufficiently wide 
limits tq give them an increase of pay, so that they would n t require promotion in any other 
way. My idea of this thing is to specialize enormously, to have one assistant who would do 
nothing but dyeing and whose pay should be on such a level that he would not look for promo- 
tion elsewhere. 

Have you drawn up a sort of proposition statement ? — I have a very detailed proposition 
statement in a section of my report. Unfortunately it is not yet out of the press. 

For the time being, what I would like to know from you is whether it is possible to form 
a sort of self-contained sericultural department including those who are encourging the growth 
of raw silk, those who are fostering the spinning and weaving industry, and with them, those 
who are developing the methods of co-operation and trade organization ? — That is the scheme 
that has been planned. 

Is there any way by which you can think of some of the specialists belonging 
to other departments being lent for silk especially, or is it better that they should 
be constituents of one sericultural department altogether ? — I would prefer them as belonging 
to one sericultural department which was con. erned with nothing else. At present, we have 
in India a number of assistants who are concerned with textiles, or as weaving masters and the 
like, and the result usually is that in most of the provinces cotton, being the biggest thing, 
gets most attention and I have also found and it is experience based on a large number of 
people that it is difficult to get men who have a minute knowledge of the processes required 
for cotton and silk together, because one of the features of the Indian silk industry is its extra- 
ordinarily minute subdivision, and also the conditions in which it is carried on very very much 
so that what I am picturing in my mind is that each man should have nothing to do but 
with his own special subject in silk only. I do not think you can have satisfactory dyeing 
expert* for cotton, wool and silk. 

There are a good many problems in common, I suppose, in the matter of dyeing espe" 
cially ? — Yes. 

Supposing we have, for instance, in India a big chemical department composed of che- 
mists of all kinds, among them being specialisfs in colour chemistry and dyeing chemistry, 
would it be bitter that the silk dyeing experts should be members of that chemieaMepartment, 
or should they be fixed members of the sericultural department ? — In my own personal opinion 
I would rather have an assistant who was delegated to the silk department and was kept 
there. But it is a very difficult question to answer. 

The difficulty in your mind, as it is in my m’ni, I suppose, is that in a small department 
for the time being it is difficult to provide for a man sufficient prospects to retain his ser- 
vices throughout a reasonable part of his life But if he were a member of a large depart- 
paept-rl am speaking now of colour chemists— like the chemical department, his prorpotiop 
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would go on in the chemical department until he reaches a stage when he may be required for 
special branches. In the meanwhile the younger officers of the specialist kind would be coming 
and taking up silk dye problems. You have not thought out these proposals sufficiently to give 
a definite opinion as to which you woul^ prefer ? — I have two or three cases in my mind and my 
experience has been that it is not a good working system in India to work in that way. I have 
had occasion to try and get assistants from chemical departments and I have found it more 
satisfactory to try and have my own man and not to. have to depend upon getting somebody else. 
My opinion may be worth very little, but my particular experience has been in favour of having 
your dyeing expert attached to your silk department and kept there. 

At the end of ten years this expert is beginning to get a little senior and then you feel 
that unless you can offer him prospects in your own department o'^ promotion to such an extent 
as to satisfy his reasonable ambition you would find it inconvenient to have a large number of 
experts of different kinds grouped together ? — There is another difficulty which is entirely a 
personal one to myself, and that is, it you had a central chemical department from which one 
could get, say, a colour chemist to organize and become an expert in the dyeing of silk, each time 
you have a new man you would have great difficulty in impressing him with your ideas as to 
policy and the way of doing things. — I do not mean technical methods, but the general 
carrying on of the work. My own personal belief is that if you have a suitable man, as the 
head of the department it is better to let him have his own man and train him or send him for 
training. If at the end of ten years, say, he is fit for higher work I should expect to be able to 
pass him to other departments. 

If a man is a junior chemist advising the sericultural department he is not likely to 

regard his position in the same way as when he is a member of the chemical department 

and can rise ultimately to be the Chief Chemist to the Government of India if in addition 
to his specialized work he is able afterwards to show administrative ability. Is not that 

worth considering? — That is a distinct point. But in my experience there is an item in 

India which one has got to take into recount, and that is the fact that, as a rule, these 
scientific assistants would prefer to stay in a department which they like under an officer 
who has trained them and they think more of that, as a general rule, than of getting possibly 
higher pay and promotion to another department and also possible to another part of India. 

Have yon in your proposition statement made out the total of the initial cost of this 
department, first in salaries and secondly of equipment ? —The total in salaries is Rs. ^^9,000. 
That is when the full scheme has been worked up to. I reckon the non-recurring expenditure 
at Rs. 4,33,000 and the recurring expenditure apart from establishment at Rs. 81,000. 
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You begin by an outlay of 4^ lakhs and at the end of five years the department would 
cost two lakhs a year ? — Yes. But this is entirely for the Central Department. This is not 
taking into account the expenditure in the provinces on developing either the production of 
silk or ihe improvement of silk weaving. This is solely my conception of the expenditure on 
the central or imperial department which is to organize and advise for the whole of India. The 
provincial expenditure is not taken into account. 

You have not made a detailed proposition statement for the provinces ? — No. 

What salary would you think that your Imperial sericulturist, or by whatever name yott 
might wish to call him, should reach ultimately ? — I think Rs. 2,000 a month. 

Beginning at Rs. 1,500 ? — ^Tbat would depend upon his previous experience aod so many 
other tlungs which I have not considered. 

You are of opinion that this expenditure on behalf of the Imperial department is justified 
by the prospects you see ahead ? — I would like to qualify that. With regard to silk produc- 
tion I think that the expenditure is justified provided the policy is that the industries ought 
to be developed whether there is any demand for the industries in this country or not. My 
feeling is that if the production of silk is going to be developed in India to the extent to 
which it might be done reasonably, it will have to be done to a very large extent against the 
wishes and feehngs of the people concerned, so that if one is to go on the policy that naturally 
the development will take place, then 1 do not think that this expenditure is justified, but if 
the poli y is that from outside as it were the development of the industry is to takjJ’ place 
without there being any call or demand for it in India, then the expenditure will be amply 
justified. 

W ould it not be fair for me to conclude that nobody wants to be educated, and still you 
consider it worthwhile to spend money on it ? — There is no doubt whatsoever that the silk 
weaver and dyer would more than welcome a scheme such as I hive tried to frame and it would 
attempt to bring him real help. 

When you say th it you do not think that the people of the country will ask or clamour 
for this organization you mean by that that they are at present insufficiently educated to be other- 
wise than indifferent ?— I think in some cases it goes further than that. Attempts to stimulate 
silk production where we have very good reason to believe that it would be of material benefit 
to the people are in the fir^t stages opposed, and opposed at times sufficiently strongly. Al- 
tltough wo say that the families are going to get Rs.,,-20 ejftra, their prejudices at the stj>rt are 
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so strong that it is impossible to get the development going. Once the thing is a success all 
these prejudices disappear. — I am referring particularly in my mind to Kashmir and the 
Punjab- 

Are you under the impression, then, that before anything like a scientific development 
can take effect we shall have to acquir' ‘some powers to enforce regulations ? — No. I do not 
think that any enforcing is required. I rather take the view that it is open to question whether 
we should attempt, for instance, in the f’unjab, to develop silk industry which in the first 
stages is repugnant to the people themselve . It is not the question of legislation, or pressure, « 

or compulsion, but there is something beyona t’ at. For instance, the United Provinces would 
be an admirable area for silk production, and wt hive everything in onr favour, and we know 
that it would ba a great blessing to many classes of the people if they had it. Yet I should 
hesitate, because not only the United Provinces do not ask for it, but in the first few years we 
should have to face deliberate opposition. 

On the part of the silk people themselves ? — On the part of the classes one would expect 
to grow silk worms. 

Not the educated leaders of the people ? — To some extent. 

, What do you think is their reason for opposing the development of an industry thit would 

obviously bring wealth to their people ? — It is largely from a large class of people in this 
country to whom ( ne feature of the silk producing industry is repugnant, the killing of the 
cocoons. When once the industry is shown to be paying and really helpful, these scruples go 
out, but until that stage is reached one is working undoubtedly in opposition. This does not 
bold with the silk weaving business. You will see that in my proposals 1 do not advocate the 
starting of silk prodq,otion in the United Provinces. I propose to do it in the Tirbut district 
of Bihar and Orissa and in the Punjab, and try to develop it and hope that it will spread 
gradually into the United Provinces from outside. 

Where si.k rearing gees on now in Bengal do you find the same prejudice or the same 
scruples about the killing of cocoons ? — No. In Bengal the industry is mainly confined to 
Muhammadans two-thirds, and to Hindus one-third. There is a sufficiently high proportion 
of Hindus who doit and benefit by it. Kashmir is very predominently Muhammadan. 

Yon definitely lecommend the Government of India to set to work in organizing a 
department of the kind you have just sketched out ? — 1 do not recommend it now. What I say 
is tfiat, allowing for those facts, it seems to me reasonable that the expert organization that 
would make this possible should be provided, but in the absence of a demand from the 
leaders of the communities in those places it Is not desirable to develop. 

Can you give us an idea of what we ought to do now with regard to raw silk production ? 

— The first thing is the re-organization of the industry in Bengal which is a perfectly easy 
thing. It simply means the appointment of a European officer who will utilize the present 
resources for distributing seed and for better ways of silk worm rearing. There is an 
exisiting industry there which simply wants improvement By simply issuing better seed 
we can immediately raise the yield of silk in Bengil by .50 to 100 per cent, without drawing 
in any more people or anything of that sort. If that was done the earnings of the silk 
weaver would be suflBciently great to bring back a large number of the weavers who have 
left the industry, Mysore is pretty much the same. The chief improvement needed there 
V is the issue of a better kind of seed which is really free of disease, and this is a matter 
of organization, I think. As regards Kashmir I think nothing can be done for it except 
what they arc doing to increase the number of trees available. If there were more trees in 
Kashinir more silk would be grown. Then there are the areas where silk does not exist at 
all or exists in small quantities. For instance, in the Punjab there is v cry little silk industry 
and the question there is one of planting trees. If trees were available in the Punjab they 
could go on gradually increasing the industry. We cannot in the Punjab use the methods 
that are used in Jammu where the industry has increased ten times within the last seven 
years. The main thing in the Punjab is the production of trees and the organization necessary 
to keep it in touch with the people. As regards A- sam and Burma the same thing is required 
as is required for Bengal and Mysore. They want better ways of re.irlng which are avail- 
able but they do not know them. That would be quite easy. Then there is the rest of India 
where at present there is no silk industry. If we are to develop them we should have to go to 
work deliberately to find places where there are suitable population and suitable climate, and 
we should there have to plant mulberry, and we should probably have to subsidize a certain 
number of people to take up the industry in the first instance aud then gradually make the 
industry to grow u - to a point until we could see whether it was going to succe^ or not. 

Unless 1 take a great deal of time I cannot go in very great detail into these matters. The 
methods in different places are slightly different. During this year Indore, Gwalior, 

Travanoore and other places have made a beginning on those lines. 

That leads me back to your proposition statement. I do not see how you are going to 
do this effectively unless you have provincial od'cers to re'er to and so far as I cm see, also 
an Imperial officer to unif the whole work ? — If you limit the developxent to the present 
i, Mysore, then practically speaking, an Imperial officer and his staff aye not 
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"Would you get the right kind of oflBcer to go and take up the Bengal problem ? — I think 
so. I think, in fact, we have. They have had in Bengal for some years a French expert 
who has done good work. He gets Rs. 600 a month. 

fou expect him to rise to what will keep him ? — Nearly to Rs. 1,200. 

That man might ultimately grow into an Imperial officer ? — -He might. 

For Assam? — For Assam, Burma, and the Native States that have already startel experi- 
menting on their own lines, I do not think they are justified in having the whole-time services 
of a really competent expert. 

The Assam officer could not very well devote his time to Travancore and Central India ? — 

No, But you could have in Assam a man of the type of the Assistant Entomologist in 
Pusa — a man whose pay begins at Rs. i 00 and rises to Rs. 300 or 400, and he could carry on 
his work with a visit from the Imperial expert. You could not expect Assam to pay 
Rs 1,200 to Rs. 1,500 a month. 

Would you put him under the Bengal officer? — Yes. But it is very difficult in actual 
practice. It would be difficult to devote his time to two departments. It would be better to 
have one Imperial officer for these isolated places. ^ 

Would you not put the Bengal officer uader him ? — I would put him in the same relation 
as for instance the provincial agricultural officers hold to Pusa. 

Where would his headquarters be ? — The headquarters of the Imperial officer will be, I 
imagine, sofar as raw silk production is concerned, probably in Shillong. It is a question 
of climate. There are only four places in India where it could be. Shillong seems to be 
quite suitable. 

It should have a laboratory and establishment ? — It should have a small establishment 
for growing mulberry and producing the best sorts of silk. For the present, while the 
industry is a small one, I should have in the Punjab an assistant such as we have 
at Pusa. The assistant that I have in my mind at present draws Rs. 2oO. He is an 
Assistant to the Imperial Entomologist at Pusa. If the industry showed that it was going 
to become big enough you could have ultimately an European officer. At present the 
industry is not big enough to justify it. Provided that your man can fall back on 
somebody else whom he would be able to ask whether he is proceeding on the right lines, ho ^ 
can do the work while the thing is small. 

That is for raw silk production only ? — Yes. 

You told us that if possible the weaving and spinning experts and even the dyeing ex- 
perts should be associated with the production specialists ? — Yes. 

You want to develop both these at the same time ? — Yes. 

What establishment would you provide for that? — For this I have provided an assistant 
director who might be an expert either in raw silk business, or in weaving, twisting and dye- 
ing. You have to get two places and two men The headquarters of the weaving institute 
can not possibly be in the same place, at least we cannot find one. So that I contemplate an- 
other headquarters at a centre like Benares an! I would give them this establishment which ^ 

I have planned [witness reads from his notes a number of appointments], and these would be 
paid salaries varying from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 a month. 

You begin with them at once ? — I imagine it would take a couple of years altogether. 

There is an immediate demmd for them ?-^Yes, and I think they can be got. 

Wi h an establishment of th it kind linked together with the production establishment 
such as you have sketched out, don’t you still think that there is room to have an Imperial 
officer for the whole lot ? — An Imperial silk expert ? It will be necessary. 

Is it any use attempting to provide a small establishment for Bengal, another for 
Punjab, of a certain number of weaving and dyeing men unless they are all under the direct 
control of some Imperial officer ? — I think there must be a central establishment. 

So that we have come back to the original proposition that if you are going to have this 
machinery at all you ought to have with it a central sericultur.il department ? — Yes. But 
it is possible to have that central sericultural department without having any raw silk 
organizing department. 

We have been playing for too miny years. If we are going to do anything to revive 
this industry, having made up our minds that it is worth developing, there is no use at all 
in ailopting half measures. We should set to work on a scale that will ensure some degree 
of success ? — I th nk so. There is ano'her point of view wh'ch appeals to me a great deal. 
Personally I should be inclined to start with the Imperial silk expert, giving him such 
organization as he could use for developing, twisting, dyeing and weaving and all that side 
of it, and also allow him and his staff ti develop silk in new places where there was a demand 
for it. Instead of pushing it, wait until the demand came ^ and my own impression is tha^ 
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■in a few years it mav be possible to educate public opinion in India to the realization of 
the beneficial possibilities of silk as an industry, especially tor well educated young 
men who are able to command a small amount of capital. If we can once get that, 
development would be much quicker than any process of pushing. 

It would be better to begin with the central department of sericulture ? — Yes. 

And you mig'ht develop the offshoots that would appear to help its growth ? — ^That 
will be the idea. 

Are you free to give us an opinion as' to what has been done by the Salvation Army ? — ■ 

I am quite willing to give an opinion, I have dealt with it in great detail in my 
report. I have no objection to the publication of my opinion. I think that on the whole 
what the Salvation Army have done his retarded the development of sericulture rather 
than helped it- I saj so quite deliberately, and that is for two reasons. One is that the 
statements of the Salvation Army are enormously exaggerated. They give an idea of the 
possibilities of the industry which are not in accordance with the facts, and the result 
has been twofold. One is that the Native States, particularly, have started to develop 
sericulture in ignorance o:f the proper conditions and in ignorance of the proper methods, 
and have failed, and everv failure means that that Native State will not try it again for a 
long series of years. Had they tried on the best principles and met with failure we should 
know that sericulture in those States was not possible. In a nnmher of cases they have 
tried on wrong lines and the failure was due to wrong methods being adopted ; that is to 
-sav, the Salvation Army have prevented the possibilities of development hereafter, The second 
thing is that they have provided men to organise the industry in the Nat've States and else- 
v^here, who have from the start gone on wrong lines, that is to say, they have not provided - 
the expert assistance which they claim to have given. They do not really know sufficient- 
ly about the subject to be able to advise. I have come across efforts, misguided efforts, 
which might have been succ essful if they had been proiierlv organised. I have dealt with 
manv of these in my report and I have come to the conclusion that the Salvation Army 
has been entirely hindering the development rather than otherwise. There is one other 
thing I wish to say and that is quite generally. The last efforts of the Salvation Army has 
been the Simla School. They have obtained money to start the school. At that school the 
course of instruction is one of six months, which covers the whole ground. It attempts to 
cover everything about silk. In ray own experience that kind of instruction in India is 
absolutely useless. If I wanted to develop sericulture in India I would take men who were 
in a position to do it and I would teach them to grow silk worms under their 
own conditions, or I would teach them silk weaving or silk dyeing or twisting 
exactly as they would do in their own homes. To take these men and put them 
through a course of six months on general sericultu’’e and then expect them to apply 
their knowledge is impossible in India, and the Simla Silk School is doing no good to the 
industry whatsoever. I have no quarrel with the Salvation Army if they start any 
school, but when they come to the Government claiming that they are going to revive 
the silk industry through this school, then I come in. I only saw one place in the 
whole of India where I consider that their methods of growing mulberry and rearing silk wcu-ms * 
are good. In all the other places I consider that their methods are entirely wrong. That 
one place is Travancore, and that is the only place I have been able to note with 
approvaL 

You have seen their work at Changamanga ? — Yes, It is a thing which might have 
very serious consequences in India had we started the development of serieulture on that 
line. They show the futility of trying to grow silkworms on that system and yet they 

claim that it is the system on which to grow silk worms. 

Would you give us a short sketch of what has been done at Changamanga ? — At 
Changamanga there is a forest of 10,000 acres of mulberry and the Salvition Army erected 
large houses for growing silkworms in. They had about six large buildings, each capable of 
holding fairly large quantities of silkworms. In order to feed the silk worms and 
look after them they had their servants housed in tents and other places. It should have 

given a crop of 100 maunds and a maund costs Rs. 50, and therefore the total value of the 

crop was Rs. 5,000. I asked Commissioner Booth-Tucker what his expenses had been on the 
buildings and the general upkeep apart from the expense of beginning his staff, and he told 
me that it had been over Rs. 5,000. Now it is not business to do that sort of thing. 
That simply shows that it docs not pay you to do it. All over the world it is now re- 
cogpiised that to attempt to grow silk worms in huge houses in great numbers together is to 
court disaster. The biggest experiment that was ever made failed for that reason, and 1 
consider it a mistake to demonstrate and publicly advertise a system of growing silk worms 
which is known not to succeed. Last year Chaugainanga lost three-fourths of their crop 
and their total loss must have been Rs. 3,000 or /1;,000. Chaugamanga is situated on a 
tract where the hot we ither comes in. with hot dry winds. 1 understand that this year they 
lost about 25 per cent. Instead of getting Rs. 5,000 they got about Rs. 4,000. Consi- 
dering the way in which that is boomed in the press and elsewhere I" call it a mistake. It 
does harm and does not do good. It is a mistake which tends to mislead other people. 
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Br. E. Hopkinson. — Mr. Lefroy. — You said that the Salvation Army obtained money 
from Government for this school in Simla. Was that money obtained without reference to 
the Agricultural Department ? — I think so It might have been referred to the Agricultural 
Department of the Punjab. I should not have known it. As a matter of fact, it was obtained 
Jjefore X came out to this country. 

’Generally speaking would mulberry trees be grown in concentrated areas or would they 
te spread ? — You can grow mulberry practically in any way you like. It is grown in Bengal 
as a field crop. It is grown in Kashmir as a wild tree scattered over the tract. 

I take it that the organization required for gathering and marketing the crop would be 
considerable ? — Not for the marketing of raw silk. Raw silk finds a market in India at once, 
and there would be no difficulty in disposing of the actual crops. If it is started in a new 
place you would require help at the start. You can sell as raw silk or cocoons. 

You spoke of the machinery for developing silk manufacture being a more difficult matter 
than for developing cocoon growing ? — Do yon wish us to infer that India might become an 
export country for raw silk ? — I think ultimately India might, but seeing the enormous amount 
of silk cloth naw imported into India, I should first try to devel(^ and produce that in India. * 

I think India would not become an exporting country in silk manufactures apart from raw 
silk for certainly a long time to come. I would try to help the development in the direction of 
producing what we now import rather than attempting to export. 

Is all the raw silk produced in Kashmir used in Kashmir ?— It is all exported. At present 
there is no utilization of Kashmir raw silk in Kashmir at all. The Kashmir people wind the 
raw silk. 

And then it is exported? — The greater part of the Kashmir silk (I speak subject to 
correction) goes to Europe. It is so fine that as a rule India will not use it. 

You spoke of a number of officers and experts that you would require for developing 
sericulture. How do you propose to obtain them ? What sort of training would they have ? — 

I should propose to get young men of good education and train them myself. I do not 
think it is possible to get men at present with expert training. I think that a greater number 
of the officers will have to be trained. It is impossible to get trained men at present. 

You mean from home ? — Only two men from home. The bulk of them would be Indla°' ^ 
Would you goto the Universities for such men ? — I should accept a degree, probably in science 
from one of the Indian Universities, and for the rest go largely on my own personal experience 
of the men. 

Mr. A. Chattedoti. — Mr. Lefroy, — Are cocoons exported from India, or were they 
exported ? — They were exported. It is suggested that there ought to be two organizations 
for the development of sericulture, one for the agricultural side that is the production of raw 
silk, and the other for the industrial side each having a different personnel as they would have 
to deal with a totally different set of problems. The two can be dealt with quite separately. 

I am personally in favour of combining them under one head if possible, because I look so much 
to trying to develop production in India of good qualities of raw silk to be used in India, 
and ordinarily speaking, if you separate the two branches completely it would be difficult to 
get that. 

In the provisional organization, would it not be feasible to have two officers, one dealing 
with sericulture and possibly attached to the agricultural department, and the other dealing 
with the twisting, dyeing and so forth attached to the department of industries ? — Yes. It is 
quite easy to co-ordinate both, provided the co-ordination comes from somewhere. 

I should like to ask you whether it would be difficult to get an Impeiial silk officer with 
the necessary training on the textile side of the subject to be able usefully to direct operations 
which would be necessary to put the raw silk on the market in the most favourable condition ? — ■ 

It would be. It is almost impossible to get the man. I take ir. It would be possible within 
four or five years to produce the man. My main conception of the thing is, supposing a man 
Was found who had the necessary qualifications for the production of raw silk, he could get his 
experience and learn about the industrial side of it and gradually develop it. 

Do you think it would be better to have two separate experts, one independent of the 
other ? — -No. I propose to have two European officers as Director and Assistant Director. One 
of them will start with industrial experience and the other with the experience of producing 
raw silk, and each wili got the experience of the other in their particular lines of work. 

Piesideut. — Mr. Lefroy. — Would you like to make any supplementary re- 
marks ? — It is impossible for us to go into the details or the merits of any proposal in 
connection with a specialized industry, but we are studying these things with a view to 
finding out what additional Government machinery or what organization of the present 
Government machinery would be useful in the industrial development of India. If we wish 
to go further into the subject we shall have to do that afterwards. Now we get a picture of 
how, for instance, the silk industry can be improved. When will your report be ready ?— I 
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think the whole report will be ready by the end of the month. I do not think I have 
anything else to say. I could not say anything which would not he found in my report in 
fairly full detail. 

President . — Mr. MacNamara. — What is done in Kashmir State to promote the growth 
of silk-worras ? — We prohibit the growth of silk-worms from any but our own seed and 
also imported seed. We do not allow anybody to grow silk-worms otherwise. It is absolutely 
prohibited by a State order, accompanied by a penalty for breach. 

You therefore provide the people with the necessary seed ? — Yes. They get seed free. 

And is there a fixed price for the cocoons? — We pay them Rs. 15 per maund for th® 
cocoons. 

The silk is sent out of the country ? — Most of it. The inferior quality is chitfly sold 
in India. The finer quality goes abroad. We are selling cocoons for Rs. 70. 

What would be the freight Home ? — About one per cent. 

Mr. A. Ghatlerton. — Mr. McNamara.— Is there a considerable loss in cocoons by the time 
they get to Bombay ? — The cocoon dries up to practically one-third. 

President : — Mr. MacNamara. — ^How long has that system been in operation ? — For 18 
years. 

Organized by Sir Thomas Wardle ? — 

Do you think it is possible to organize anything of that kind in British India ? — I have 
no experience of British India. My experience is limited to Kashmir. 

It means the forcible growth of a certain class of seed ? — Yes. 

4 

No one will be allowed to grow a seed of the kind that is now freely grown in India ? 

No. 

Mr. Lefroy told us that if silk were grown in India there would be a ready market for 
it in the country, but I understand that Kashmir silk is largely exported ?— Yes. The fine 
size which is practically used in Europe is not used in India. The inferior quality is used 
considerably here. ^ 

The better quality you export ? — Yes. 

W ould there not be a market for it in India ? — 1 do not know. 

Is it exported ordinarily in the form of cocoons or spun silk ? — Raw silk. 

Are you at liberty to give us a sketch in writing of the silk industry in Kashmir?— 

Mr. Lefroy has already got it. 

Were you trained as a silk expert before you came out to this country ?.~I irot trained 
in Kashmir. I have been there for the last 15 years. ** 

You have grown up with the silk industry largely there? — Yes. 

Mr A. Chatterton.—Mx. Lefroy.— Is it not a fact that in France and Italy silk growers 
are only allowed to use the seed which has been certified or passed ? — Yes. 

Is it also the case with Japan ? — Yes. 

Presidint. — Mr. Lefroy. — Do you think there is any hope of developing the silk industry 
unless we regulate in this way the use of seed ?— It is a very difficult question about which 
we know veiy little. But we have t ome to the conclusion that European conditions do not 
apply to India. For thirty years in Bengal they have been working on wrong lines, because 
they apply to Bengal what holds good for Europe. In Europe there is only one crop while 
Bengal has continuous crops, and the supposed disease-free seed in Bengal is not and never 
has been disease-free. Mr. Hutchinson of Pusa took up this year my suggestion and he has 
found that the methods of Bengal are fundamentally wrong Lecause the thin"' was not 
studied in India, and we cannot say if we can produce disease-free seed in Indiaf You can 
import, but not the variety of seed required for India. Kashmir is the only place which grows 
seed. Mr. Hutchinson has given certain results but they require working up. I do not 
think it is feasible to regulate the industry in India as it is regulated in Kashmir. Kashmir 
is an isolated country. It will be excessively difficult aud impossible without an enormous 
police staff to prevent the Mysore and Bengal silk weaver having his own worms. You could 
not do it in practice. 

Because of that, you do not advocate it?— Also we have not as yet understood how to aet 
disease-free seed. ® 

President .— Mr. Ansorge.-Would you like to add any thing ?— You were speaking before 
about our recommending a silk institute as 4ifvhole. I think as regards the portion of it which 
concerns industries, until we know something ab.,ut the methods of the indnstiy in Jai an 
we can hardly recommend anything being done. ^ 

Would you recommend a deputation to Japan ?— I think it is absolutely necessary. 

78 
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Do jon think you will get full access to all the information ? — It might be difiBoult. 
What we do not know about Japan is the fact of how they are able to produce the thing so 
much cheaper than in India, whether it is due to co-operation, whether it is due to the fact 
that they get better crops or cheaper labour, whether the labour when got is more useful. I do 
not see how we can compete with it unless we know all about these things. We might improve 
by organizing the industry, hut how can we compete with Japan without knowing about 
them? 

Mr. A. GTiatterton . — Mr. Ansorge.— In the course of your enquiries did you get evidence 
as to the high cost of rearing silk in India being due to the fact that a large percentage Gif 
worms die of disease ? — No. I am afraid I have not, 1 have no knowledge of how much 
has been lost in rearing. I had really nothing to do with rearing at all. 

I think, that is at the bottom of the high cost of production ? 

Fresident, — Mr. Lefroy. — You all three think that there is not the slightest chance of our 
stopping this import of foreign silk, unless we have a proper establishment of scientific advisers 
devoted to silk industry — Yes. 

Do you think the prospect warrants a considerable expenditure on staff and organization ? 
— I think it is worthwhile. Unless there is a continuity pf policy on the part of the Govern" 
ment there is no use of starting. 

You think that unless the experts are members of well-organised and permanent depart- 
ments of the Government of India ^on will never get the best class of scientific officers to 
undertake work in this country ? — In this case continuity of policy is essential. There are 
very many cases where scientific research work could be better done with short time employees. 

You think that these shod ti;ne appointments would be better organized in conjunction 
with the establishment of the Imperial scientific departments ? — ITes. In twenty years you can 
get good results; but the budget should not be minutely subdivided. The silk business is a 
new thing and the officers should have a good amount to start with. 
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{Suhnitted after oral evidence had been taken). 

The questions issued by the Industrial Commission have been received and studied. 
We have tried to frame answers and have come to the conclusion that to do so willbe impos- 
sible. For every industry there are peculiar conditions — those of the silk industry are not 
those of the oil-pressing industry or of the pottery industry: to develop silk the one essential 
is an understanding of the conditions of the craftsman (whom presumably we are trying to 
help) if that development has to be brought within the rigid lines of industrial develop- 
ment, as foreshadowed by the Commission, then it is hopeless: success depends on the free- 
dom of organization of the man responsible, on bis being able to adapS method to circumstance, 
on his being able to m.eet the peculiar need of each community with a separate method : and 
this cannot be brought within the straight lines of the questions of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. An organization and a series of methods that suit industries in the average cannot 
possibly help the silk industry : the greatest difficulty is the personal element and the key to 
the position is the understanding of that element. To properly develop the industry will 
require a technically equipped man with some imaginatijn, who is given a free hand and 
who has the full confidence of Government to bring him within the meshes of the pro- 
posed Imperial Scientific and Technical Department will be fatal. For these reasons, I 
have abandoned as hopeless the attempt to correlate the development of this industry with 
that of industries in general. 

Financial assisfanoe. Q. 5 (1). — In the development of silk production, I think that the plan of giving a grant 
or a bounty is a valuable one, as it makes it possible for a trial of silk production to be made 
by a zamindar or planter, where the only other method possible w'ould bo for ^Government 
to experiment, probably at a much greater cost. The amount given is determined by the 
total loss possible if the production is a total failure ; the production is supervised on behalf of 
Government and if it is successful there is no grant. 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

This is discussed under section Legislation. 

(7) guaranteed Government purchase of products from limited periods ? 

This method should be used cautiously in certain devcopments of the silk industry, had 
it been possible, the eri silk industry would now be fiourshing ; and it is a method that has 
advantages. 
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Q. 7. — In the development of silk, pioneer factories are absolutely essential and the Pioneer factories, 
method will be most valuable in many places no other method will be possible and it will be 
the easiest way of demonstrating the value of certain processes. Though not called ‘^Pio- 
neer Factories ” , the establishment of such factories is recommended for many branches of 
the silk industry imder section Trade Organization. 

Q. 8.— This question is answered by the full report. India imports 318 lakhs worth of 
silk manufactures that could be made in India to a large part owing to the want of organiza- 
tion, bad financing and poor methods \ these are not made in India, but Government will 
pioneer their production. Pioneer factories should be closed when they fail, handed over to 
private companies when they succeed: but in the latter case they should be watched. 

Q. 9. — Silk is very much hampered by the conditions under which the industry is financed: Financing agencies, 
the prodnction of raw silk and cocoons is checked by the producer not being able to get the 
full advantage of the prices, having to sell when he has a crop. The use of tasar Is restricted 
by the weaver having insufficient capital to buy a stock of cocoons ; the reeling of mulberry 
silk is hampered by the want of capital of the reeler, who is at the mercy of the dealer ; the 
weavers and silk preparers cannot work to full advantage as they cannot buy raw materials or 
hold their stocks of finished goods for the season when there is a demand (usually the marriage 
season). Speaking generally the majority of weavers and silk workers work for a very small 
wage because they are in debt or are slaves to organized employers who have the capital. This 
capitalist class then hamper development, make exorbitant profits and the Indian silk industry 
is on the whole at a disadvantage. 

Q. 11.— The silk weaving industry of Burma is being developed by Co-operative Soele- _ Co^peiatiTe socie* 
ties ; the workers are individually responsible for the society and obtain advances, buy raw fi®®- 
material, and are able to sell their own products without the employer’s intervention; through 
these societies improvements are introduced and the production of new fabrics made possible. 

Q. 12. — The object of co-operative societies in the silk industry should be — 

(1) to supply raw materials ; 

(2) to deal collectively instead of singly ; 

(3) to provide improved methods j 

' (4) to provide facilities for such processes as twisting, dyeing or finishing whereby 

all can benefit by labour-saving methods not possible to individuals, 

Q. 13. — Where private enterprise can do what Government is doing or proposes to do, 

Government should not compete. 

Q. 14. — If a new enterprise proposes to compete with the importation of a product possible 
to prepare in India, there should be no limitations whatever on the extent of Government aid 
conformably with the general principles of aid rendered to that industry generally : Govern- 
ment should give the same aid to an enterprise that proposes to compete with an import as 
to a similar enterprise that proposes to make a new product not imported : it should not 
give more 

If a new enterprise proposes to compete with an established production or export trade, 
which already deals fully with the trade, there should be no assistance from Government what- 
ever or the same assistance should be given to both. A concrete case will best illustrate my 
meaning : if Bengal exports raw silk to the amount of the demand, then the production of 
similar qualities elesewhere for export should not be aided by Government : but if there is scope 
for development then the same assistance should be given to Bengal as to any other place. 


Q. 15. — My experience is limited to assistance given to the silk and lac industries on Technical aid. 
a very small scale from the Entomological section at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

This section endeavoured to advise industrial development in silk and lac : as a result, the 
erl silk industry was started and lac production in agricultural areas : the former failed for 
want of capital and an organization that could buy and ship the raw material : the latter failed 
chiefly from economic conditions and the fall of prices in the raw product. The general 
experience in the silk industry was that the provision of technical advice was valuable, was 
welcomed by the trade but must be backed by financial facilities that were not then available. 

The technical aid given was of value but was too small to be able to exert any real influence. 


Q. 28. — The Calcutta Commercial Museum will not assist the silk industry : the fabrics 
shown are either from Government institutions or unusual ones (some already not obtainable) or 
one class of goods (handkerchiefs) : there is no information as to the wholesale quantities and 
sizes available in most cases ; no effort seems to have been made to get a really represenative 
lot of goods : freak productions from the Imperial Entomologist at Pusa are not the goods 
that should be shown in what purports to be com uercial museum. It is necessary also that 
the goods should be handled : and there should be som^ one there who really understands the 
trade. The commercial museum should either be complete and thorough or not done at all : 
nearly all the silk exhibits could just as well have been in the Indian Meseum. 


Q. 29. Real commercial museums should exist at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras : but 
each should be efficiently staffed or should be constantly advised as to the raw materials and 
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manufactures of the country. If such existed, the silk department would be responsible for 
keeping their information up-to-date and their exhibits complete and representative. If this 
were done, these museums would really be of value. 

Sales agencies. ’ ’ Q- <10 — opinion is that, as a rule, sales agencies should be worked through ordinary 
dealers or firms and not through shops under Government control. If there are products of 
minor and unorganized cottage industries, ordinary shops and dealers will sell them if 
are saleable and if a guaranteed supply can be provided. I have, no experience but I have 
visited the village industries shops at Cawnpore for instance, and seen stalls run at railway 
stations, etc. 

Exhibitions. Q* 31. — In regard to silk, demonstration of new methods is valuable if the class conceiim^ 

come to the exhibition, but I think the same re:nlts can be got far more^ cheaply bj 
direct demonstration. The general demonstration of silk, as a whole, possibilities 

industry^ of its methods, is as a rule wasted, so far as the general public is concerned. A 
exhibition of silk processes, to which weavers were brought, would be excellent but wouW no 
interest the public. The labour and cost of organizing the Silk Exhibition at Allahabad in 
1!)10-11, for instance, was largely wasted and could have been better ,^j^ed m other 
ways. 

» , . q. 34.— As regards silk, I would prefer to send one special representative than to entrust 

tives. ^ ^ silk to trade representatives having to deal with all Indian products. The trade representative 

cannot know enough about each individual thing and while it is sufficient, say, for an oil 
seed for him to have samples of each of 10 qualities, and know how much of each can be got 
and where, there are many kinds of silk cloths and products and many others that could be 
made. If the trade representative knows enough about silk production, weaving and fabrics 
to be able to push silk, he cannot possibly know enough about all other trades. 


Supply of Goveru- Q. 40. — Kaw materials shmld be rendered available at the lowest price they are produced 
ment . owned raw reduced rates, i.e., it is reasonable to take steps to supply a village with raw 

™ ‘ silk at its current price if they are, owing to isolation, paying too much : but it is not >'eason- 

able to supply it below the price it sells at where it is produced. If spun silk costs Ks. 
a lb. at the mills and ils. 6-8-0 through the village dealer, I would supply the village at 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus freight through a co-operative society or other organization. 


land policy. 


Training of labour. 


Q, 41. — This question was an important one as regards silk in Bengal but is so no longer 
probably : it will be troublesome probably if the industry is increased in Bengal. 

Q, 44. — The institutions at Amarapura, Serampore, Bara Banki, Benart s, Bangalore, Simla, 
Ludhiana, Pusa, claim to improve the skill of the weaver, whether cotton or silk, or ot the 
reeler. These are referred to in the text and particularly in section V, part 2. Unly two 
appeal to me as having any useful intluence or as being worked on the right lines. 1 tnmK 
there is a fundamental distinction between two principles : 


(1) You give a general training in the methods and circumstances of the industry, and 

leave the pupil to apply his knowledge and better bis craft. 

(2) You give no general training, but you teach a singledefinite improved method suited 

to the circumstances of the pupil and no more. 

The first method, useful with highly educated people possibly, is absolutely useless m 
India : the second gives good results when the teacher knows a really genuine improvement. 
Out of all the training institutions I have visited in India dealing with various nmustnes, 
1 can name only three that seem to me to comply with tliis condition and that really effect any 
improvement in the industry iu question : these are : 


Amarapura, Silk. 
Baia Banki, Silk. 


Bareilly, Cai’pentry. 


Official otganizatdon. 


62. — If the separate activity in all industries is correlated under a single head, in an 
Imperial department, I do not anticipate any particular progress being made in the silk 
industry, which from its complexity and variety will require special treatment. The danger 
in India is a routine red-tape administiation applied indiscriminately to all industries, and 
having regard to the failure of the Directors of Industries in Local Governmeirts, it is unlike- 
ly the giant intellect required to correlate industries in all India will be available. It is safe 
to allow that average intellects and abilities will be available and not to attempt what ^11 
require the abnormal : this is especially true of India where agricultural, industrial and techni- 
cal departments are often regarded as offering administrative posts of a harmless kind to an 
officer who is otherwise unsuccessful. 


Imperial depart- Q. 64. — The constitution of an Imperial Silk Expert's Department is recommended and m 

discussed in detail in the report. As it entails only two European officers, of special quali- 
fications, and a number of Indian assistants, special recruitment is unnecessary, 
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Q, 66. — The head of the department shoud have full executive control, have power to appoint 
and dismiss staff, and be free to transfer money allotted from one head to another. He should 
be attached directly to the Revenue or Commerce and Industry Department on the same foot- 
ing as the Inspector-General of Forests or the former Inspector-General of Agriculture. 

The silk technological institute, if there is such, should be an independeut unit not fitted 
into any general development scheme for all India. 

Q. — 72. It should deal solely with silk in all its branches. 

Q — 77. It is essential that the exports should visit foreign countries and study methods study of 

there. foreign me- 

thods. 

Q, 87. — The special monographs on the silk fabrics prepared about 1900 in all provinces Gover^emt 
have been of value in this inquiry but I imagine of no other value whatever. The issue of pub- publications, 
lications on silk industry from Pusa, except as regards the ‘ Agricultural Journal are wholly 
useless and fruitless : they are positively harmful as they tend to produce the feeling that the 
mere publication of the results is the end : the bulletins on silk-reeling and the like, issued from 
Pusa, have been wholly useless so far as the acturl workers are concerned : they add to know- 
ledge but do not in any way affect the industry or serve any really useful purpose. In the 
silk industry the mere publication of this kind of information is wholly useless. 

Q. 89. — The system of granting certificates of quality is one that requires careful considera- Certifioatos of 
tion and testing and its application to some branches of the industry might be very large and 
important. Were an export in eri cocoons to be developed or likely to be developed, the grant- 
ing of certificates might be considered : and a system of stamping fabrics as of pure silk or as 
fast dyed may eventually be desirable in some branches of the trade. It is a system that is at 
present wholly impossible and whose value is untested. 

Q. 91.— Penalties should be imposed on the selling of goods containing more than 5 percent. Pravcntion of 
of non-silk as silk goods, or of cataloguing such goods under circumstances such as lead the ® 
buyer to think they are silk. 

Q. 92. — For j urposes of detection, the employment of inspectors, who would normally be the 
ordinary officers of the department, who would scrutinize catalogues, purchase samples and be 
able to prosecute on the result; of the examination of the department's expert. Further, ex- 
amination of samples would be undertaken by the department for the public and prosecution 
would follow where an offence could be prov^. 


Witness No. 40. 

Mr. F. Walford, A R.C.S., M.I.M.E., Principal, Bihar school of Engineering, and 
Inspector of Technical Schools, Bihar and Orissa. 

Written Evidence. 

The following connected statement bears upon questions 44 to 51, 56, 57 and 60. 


The writer's experience for 16 years, as Pr-incipal of the Bih.ar School of Engineering, Training of 
has been mainly in the direction of the training of supervisors and subordinates for the 
engineering establishments of the Public Works Department and District Boards. It is 
not clear from the questions whether information is desired on this subject, but I may briefly 
state that, in my opinion, the arrangements in this Province for the training of upper and 
lower subordinates, estimators, draughtsmen and surveyors, for employment under civil 
engineers, will before long meet the needs of the Province, so far as they can be met under 
existing conditions. Improvements to the Bihar School of Engineering have been worked 
out and submitted to Government and a sch^me for a School of Engineering at Cuttack is also 
before Government. It may be noted that the improvement scheme’ for the former school 
includes classes for railway permanent way inspectors and I understand that consideration 
is being given by the Government of India to the question of so constituting the classes as to 
meet the needs of all Indian Railways. 

As an example of the value of a term of apprenticeship to follow a school course of ins- Practical training, 
truction a system introduced by the writer some time ago in the interest of overseer apprentices 
may be of interest. The system is as follows : — 

After completing the school course (4 years) students are placed out under executive 
and district engineers for a final year to gain exirerieice on actual work of con- 
struction. They receive no pay from the officers they serve but are supported 
by stipends given by Government.' The final or upper subordinate certificate 
is not awarded until after the completion of training and then only provided 
a favourable report is forthcoming from the engineer nider whom the training 
is served. The value of the training is recognized both by the engineers and 
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by the students and no dilRculty is experienced in inducing the former to take 
tliem. Every student who has undergone such training, during the nine years 
the system has been in action, has secured remunerative employment. Farther 
improvement on these lines is proposed in the scheme above referred to ; the 
school course is to be reduced to three years and the period of practical training 
increased by a year. Sub-overseers also are in future to undergo a similar year 
of training. 

Training of labonr, I am impressed with the folio .ving faets relating to Indian workmen : — 

(1) They are, as a body, intelligent, skilful, quick to learn, but unreliable and 

rather indolent. 

(2) The great drawback from which they suffer is want of education. 

It is of far greater importance, I consider, that more should be done to remove the latter 
defect, than that endeavours -should be made to improve their skill. My experience is 
that, when pressed to exert it, their dexterity is not inferior to that of workmen of other - 
countries. The large majority however cannot read and write and it is ignorance, helped by 
caste restrictions, which has operated to keep them in the same backward state they have 
been from time immemorial. It is not reasonable to su])pose that so large a body of mostly 
intelligent men does not contain a proportion who, given education and training, would be 
fit for positions of responsibility, yet our technieil schools are filled, not by the offspring 
of the skilled workers, but largely by members of the educated classes who are by tradition- 
divorced from industrial pursuits. Is it surprising therefore that our schemes of technical 
education have not been conspicuously successful ? It appears to me that any scheme which 
excludes the hereditary industrial classes can never be completely successful. To improve 
matters the only remedy is to broaden the outlook of the workers as a class by education. 


Indian workmen may be divided into two classes, those who receive their training in com- 
mercial workshops and those who are trained in bazars and villages. The two classes need 
to be dealt with separately. 

trained There is no satisfactory or well defined apprenticeship system for young artisans that I 
■ have seen in this part of India, except in the single case refeired to below. In most work- 

shops the boys are employed on daily wages and they pick up a knowledge of their trade as 
best they can. Their general education has for the most part been neglected, indeed I have 
heard it said that it would be useless to attempt to educate them, but fortunately proof is 
forthcoming that it does immediately repay to educate them. 

Some years ago a mechanics’ school was started at Beniadi near Giridih in the East 
Indian Railway collieries. Only lads who have passed the upper primary examination and 
are sons of colliery employees are admitted. They attend the school for half the day and for 
the remainder they . are engaged as apprentices in the adjacent colliery workshop. They are 
taugut machine drawing, elementary mechanics, mensuration, etc., all through the medium 
of Hindustani. The late colliery superintendent (Mr. Ward) informed me that the school 
had more than repaid the trouble expended on it in the superior intelligence and value of the 
lads who proceed from it ; the ex-pupils have proved to be of a definitely higher wage value 
than the average illiterate workman. 

My experience fully confirms the above. Similar artisan classes were started in the Bihar 
School of Engineering about three years ago. Particulars of these classes are as follow : — 

Boys, preferably sons of workmen, are admitted who are above the age of 12 years, 
provided they are able to read and write. In addition to a trade, all are taught machine 
drawing and workshop mensuration. The trades taught are carpentry, blacksmithing, fitting 
and turning, motor repairing and painting. All instruction is given in the vernacular. 


-> 




At the discretion of the Principal, members are paid stipends of average value Rs. 6 
according to the skill attained. The stipend list is revised every half-year and stipends are 
re-allotted according to progress made in workshop and in class. In addition to his stipend 
each boy is credited with half the value of his earnings which sum is paid to him upon the 
satisfactory completion of the full course of training. The amounts are kept in the post ofiice 
savings bank. If an apprentice leaves before completing his course the whole amount standing 
to his credit is forfeited. Apprentices must attend the school until they are proficient, d;he 
time taken being from 3 to 4 years. Those who show no aptitude for mechanical work are 
dismissed at any time. Boys who become proficient are placed out with employers and car 
owners for a final year to gain experience. No certificate is given until a favourable report is 
received from the employer. 

The classes are popular and bid fair to be successful. Several of the lads we have trained 
have already secured well paid employment. It may be noted that the number accepted for 
training is small, being 25 only. 

A similar mechanics’ class Is about to bo opened in connection with the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works at Sakchi and another is included in the scheme for a school of Engineering at 
Cuttack where the apprentices would receive their industrial training in the neighb'.»uring 
Go . ernment canal workshop. 
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In my opinion, half-time mechanics^ schools should be opened in connection with every 
large workshop and the curriculum should include literary instruction where necessary. 

The training of bazar and village ■ craftsmen presents a sonuewhat different problem- 
The village workshops are after all the main source from which the industrial army is recruited, men. 
yet the problem of improving them, and with them the training of labour, has practically 

not been touched. During my service in India I have come across but one small effort which 

I think contains the germ of a correct solution. I will briefly describe it. 

About 10 years ago, a former Deputy Commissioner of the Hazaribagh Divisio^ 

(Mr. Radice) started several small village industrial schools His method consisted 0^ 

inducing a good workman in each village to undertake to train 8 or 10 boys in his workshop in 
return for a small payment of 5 rupees monthly. The lads receive no wages but are soon 
able to make small articles the proceeds of the sale of which they are allowed to keep after 
returning to their master the cost of the raw material used. Literary instruction is an import- 
ant part of the scheme, the boys attend a night school, if one exists in the yillage, or they are 
taught the three R^s. in their workshop by a guru who is engaged for the purpose. 

Some half dozen such schools still exist and have between them turned out a number of 
useful and literate workmen. I am endeavouring to i nprove the schools by supplying such 
tools as the men themselves cannot afford to purchase and by increasing their wages, but so 
far I have failed to induce the authorities to believe that there is much good in them. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Radice’s system follows very closely the indigenous appren- 
ticeship method whereby a boy receives his training in his father’s workshop or in that of 
caste relation. It is a small attempt to improve the village training but it represents the first 
step beginning at the source. 

I give it as my opinion that any scheme of improving the training of labour, which is 
calculated to have any permanent effect on the mess of the workers, should follow on the lines 
of the indigenous system as clo.sely as possible. The primitive conditions unde ■ which the 
men now live and work, their poverty, crude workshops and tools and the fact that they labour 
for a market dealing in cheap and rough manufactured articles, must be taken into account. 
These conditions prohibit any rapid or large advan3e being made at first but the initial step 
must be taken sooner or later ; and the fact that it can be taken, and at very moderate cost, the 
Hazaribagh experiment proves. 

I have observed no advantages to follow from the establishment of industrial schools of 
the type usually known as such. By this type I mean a school managed by a superintendent, 
usually a member of the educated classes, who has himself been trained in an Indian engineering 
school or college. A few tools are got together, including sometimes machine tools, some 
mibtris are employed as instructors, and pupils, mainly of the non-mistri classes, are enticed to 
attend by stipends. The subjects taught are usually carpentry and blacksmithing and the 
work consists in the making of joints and in executing a few orders for the public. 

Such s hools do not fulfil even one of the essential conditions pertaining to industrial 
schools and are certain to fail sooner or later. 


Industrial schools. 


The essential conditions for the establishment of a self-contained industrial school 


are : — 

(1) It must he established in the locality where the industry it relates to is actually 
being carried on. 

( ?) There must be a constant and sufficient amount of work passing through the school 
workshop to afford the pupils the necessary training, which work should be 
executed as near as possible under trade conditions. 

(3) The local industry referred to must be sufficient in extent to absorb all the pupils 
trained at the school. 

Condition No. 2 necessitates there being a business side to every school, which must 
needs be carried on at no great loss, and also that the superintendent possesses fair business 
ability. It is in the latter respects that technical or industrial schools are most frequently 
wanting. Further, given all other conditions, the personality of the superintendent is a power- 
ful factor making for success or failure. An unsuitable man will in time defeat the object of 
the best of schemes. The rate of wages offered is invariably insufficient to attract men with 
the necessary technical and business qualifications. 

Although advisable I do not think that the time is ripe for the removal of technical and Control of teohni- 
industrial schools from the control of the Education Department; the educational difficulty pointed indnatiUl 
out above -hould first be solved. Rapid or radical changes in education matters are not advisable 
but in this case 1 think that, if made at the fitting time with due precautions, the transfer to 
control by a Department of Industries might be made with little disturbance to the 
necessary policy of continuity. I may say however that, in my opinion, the Education 
Department is not well fitted to control technical schools. Their views are tinged too much 
with 'class and book’ methods, whereas the needs of trade and industries should be the guid- 
ing factors. Moreover the engineering and allied professions ere not considered by many 
educational officers to be of equal dignity with their own and other learned professions — as 
I have repeated and have personal reason to know — with the result th.it one class of school or 
college suffers by being considered of inferior status to another. 
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General official adminiitrafion and organization. 

No organization exists in this province for the development of indnstries. Our chief 
indnstries are agriculture and mining, the interests of which are otherwise provided for, and 
most of the remainder are small or in an embryo state. It has, 1 understand, been decided 
by the authorities that these indnstries are not of sufficient importanca to warrant the crea- 
tion of a Department of Industries. I concur with their decision. The appointment of a 
Director of Industries, however, was recommended by the Conference of Technical Educa- 
tion which met in Ranchi in 1914 and was subsequently to have been filled by a weaving 
expert had not the war intervened. Although I agree that the need exists for a Director of 
Industries, I do not think that the post should be held by an expert. I hold strongly 
that he should be a business man, who would be the more valuable if he had gained his 
business experience in connection with the chief industries it is desired to foster. On this 
subject I fully endorse the views of Mr. de la Posse which have appeared in the press. 

I may remark in conclusion that the title ‘Director of Industries^ is a misnomer. Di- 
rectors of Industries do not direct industries but act as alvisors on questions relatmg to 
industries. ‘Industrial Adviser’ would be more appropriate. 


ddote on the proposal for a Technological Institute at Sakehi suhseqxiently submitted, by 

Mr. Walfori. 

I have been requested to put forward a proposal for establishing a technological Institute 
at Sakehi. I do so necessarily in brief outline as the proposal is a very recent one. It has 
not yet been thrashed out and is under consideration at the present time by the Government 
of the province. 

The idea generated with Mr. Padshah, representating Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., and has 
underlying it the desirability of utilising the facilit ies existing at Sakehi for the training of 
Indians and others for positions of responsibility in steel works and engineering concerns. The 
reason for its suggested location at Sakehi is that Singhbhum and other districts are rich in 
minerals and will doubtless in time become one of the most important industrial centres in 
this part of India. 

The subject was consilered for the first time at a meeting held recmtly at Sakehi, at 
which were present Mr. Tutwiler, General Manager, Tata Iron and Steel Works, 
Mr. McWilliam, Government Metallurgist, the Director of Public Instruction, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Singhbhum, the Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, and myself. 
I was the opinion of thi? meeting that technical instruction should be given in close association 
with industry and that there was an opinng at Sakehi for an institute devoted mainly to 
metallurgy. They considered that other subjects, such as mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering and to a lessor degree, civil engineering, might with advantage be also taught 
in it. It was thought that such an institute should serve, not merely the local and neighbouring 
works, but a much wider field. The main branches of technological study should be confined 
each to an institute situated in the district where the relative iudustry was actually being car- 
ried on. Whether the institutes should be of provincial or imperial stitus or whether there 
should be central institute to co-ordinate the whole seemed to the meeting a matter for the 
local and India Governments to consider. It was however not considered necessary that an 
institute at Sakehi should be linked up with any other technical institution, such as the proposed 
School of Mines at Dhanbad, fwhich would specialize in coal mining. The training to be 
given at each centre should be complete as far os possible. 

eft 

In the opinion of the meeting the theoretical instruction should be in the hands of a 
staff of whole-time professors comprising: — 

One Professor of Metallurgy on Rs. 1,200 to 1,500. 

One Professor of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering on Rs. 1,200 to 1,500. 

One Lecturer In Mechanicil and Electrical ^Engineering on Rs. -300 to 500. 

Two Demonstrators on s. 150 to 200. 

Occasional lectures might also be given by experts from the local works but the practical 
work of the students and demonstrations necessary during the course would be carried out 
in the works. 

To ensure the resources of the institute being expended only upon suitable and promis- 
ing material, it was suggested that candidates should be made to undergo a year 
of selective practical training either at Sakehi or elsewhere before admission. The 
theoretical course would cover two years and would be followed by further two years of 
apprenticeship to the profession selected before a diploma was awarded. The admission 
qualifications would be of the I. Sc. standard, a preliminary qualifying admission examination 
being held for candidates who had not passed the I. Sc. Examination. 

The probability of the students finding employment after being trained was fully 
discussed at the meeting. Mr. Tutwiler considered that, under present conditions, there was 
annually from 15 to 20 openings for suitably trained men in Messrs. Tata’s concerns alone- 
He further informed us that it had been decided to enlarge the Sakehi works in the ne^ 
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future to more than double their present size. The numbers accepted for training in the 
proposed institute therefore would be small in its initial stage and in snbseqnent^stages|the 
numbers accepted would be in proportion to the demand, so far as it could be ascertained.^ - 

As the proposal stands at present, the Local Government would control the institute 
through medium of a Governing Body composed largely of representatives who are engaged in 
industries with which it would be concerned, 

Oeal Evidence, 16ih Novembee 1916. 

Frendent.—\ understand that you have been practically the whole of your service in 
India with the Bihar School of Engineering Yes. 

Did you come out as Principal of the School ? — I came out as Head Master. 

And then the school was raised in grade ? — The school was formerly under the 
Principal of the Patna College. Since its separation from the College I have been Principal 
of the school. 

What was your training and experience before you came here ?— I waa apprenticed to 
a firm of mechanical engineers. At the end of my apprenticeship I went to the Royal College 
of Science where I obtained the A. R. C. S., I then reverted to the engineering profession 
during which time I taught evening classes at Ipswich. 

Your apprenticeship was then before you went to South Kensington ?— Yes. 

Did you find that what you learned as an apprentice was of use to you when you went 
to the College of Science ? — In certain subjects it was of use. 

Are you of opinion that a boy can profitably be sent to a college for any form of techno- 
logy before he has had practical experience in connection with technology ? — Take a boy who has 
had a good, ordinary, simple school education. Now he has reached the age of 16 and his 
father has to decide whether the boy should go to a Technological College or University, or 
whether he should be apprenticed and get some form of practical training, his hops being 
that the boy is to be ultimately a mechanical engineer. What line of training would you 
adopt? — t think that the bay should have some knowledge and experience of the profession 
^ he intenJs to adopt before he. goes to a college. 

Say one year ? — Yes. 

Two years ? — A year, I should say. 

You have seen a certain number of boys who have gone straight from school to the 
University and taken degrees in science and technology ? — ^I have not had recent experience 
I have been home to England a few times but only during vacations. 

What do you base your opinion on ?— On my experience and my training, Le., my experieno. 
before I came to this country. 

Applying that to India ; assuming you have hoys of 16 and 17 who have had a decent 
school education, would you send them to the works at first or send them to Sibpur or the 
Bihar School of Engineering ? — To be mechanical engineers ? 

To be any form of engineer you wish to turn out ? — I think that in the case of Indian 
boys it is necessary that they should first go to the works. 

But here I notice you have a scheme by which you give boys 4 years In the school nnH 
then one year under Executive or District Engineers, followed by a 2 years' practical tr lin- 
ing ? — That is so. Your previous question I understood to be a more general one. We have to 
deal with a particular class of boys here. You cannot get lads of this class who have had 
any kind of practical experience before they come to the college. The present syetem does very 
well under the circumstances. 

You would not get a boy to go to work before be had been to College ? — Speaking 
only of the students whom I train in my school for the civil engineering profession, 
it would be very difficult to arrange, I think. 

You think it hopeless to expect that you will get enough boys who have gone first 
the works and then afterwards come to the Engineering School ? — They would not go to 
the works unless they were supported financially. Their parents usually could not support 
them. It is cheaper to send them to a school than to a workshop. 

All these boys who come to you come with scholarships ? — More than half get scholar' 
ships. 

Are these scholarships given as the results of examinations f — The scholarships which 
Government give arc awarded on the results of examinations. Those that the District Boards 
give are awarded by the Boards themselves. 

Are Government scholarships the result of competitive examinations or merely of tests ? 

Competitive examinations. 
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Is the competition ordinarily great ? — I am trying to get the present system altered by 
basing the s cholarship award tathe results of school tests. Boys would be just as keen to pass 
the annual examinations if there were no scholarships. 

I asked you whether competition for these scholarships was great or not ? — There is 
no competition for the scholarships. They are so keen to get a certificate that they study 
irrespective of the hope of getting scholarships. 

Where are these examinations ■* — The certificate examinations are conducted by the 0 oint 
Technical Examination Board. 

On the results of those examinations scholarships are granted? — Yes, that is the case 
for the certificate examination. In other cases we ourselves hold examinations for promotion 
from one class to another. 

Your real trouble, I understand, at present is that there is an insafificient number of boy® 
in the country who have had any kind of primary education ? — I was referring in my not® 
to artisans and mechanics who do not know English. All such boys who come to me do no^ 
know English. y 

Would you like to see more boys taught el jmentary English ? — No, I should not like 
to see boys of this class taught English. If they were, I think, it would have an unsettl- 
ing effect on them. 

You think that English is no good to them in their work ? — I don't think they need it. 

Is there any hope of your ever obtaining a superior class of engineer until he does know 
English ? — The most promising ones should be taught, English afterwards. 

If you taught the boy English in his very young stage, would he not be able to read 
English books and develop any ambition he had to improve himself ? — In that case his ambi- 
tion would be to become a clerk or to leave the profession of his father. 

At present the system of education in the country excludes practically the non-literary 
industrial classes ?— Well, yes, it does. 

In this institution that you are proposing, do you propose to introduce English education 4 
at all ?— It is not my proposal only, it is that of a Committee. 

This proposal relates to something very much higher ?— Yes ; candidates would be 
admitted on passing the Intermediate Science Examination and of course they would know 
English. 

What Committee was this ?— It was a Committee called together by the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

It is evidently of a different type ; a much higher standard of training ? — Quite different. 

Have they got any industrial school at Sakchi ? — Not at present They are about to start 
small mechanics' school for the sons of artisans on the lines mentioned in my written evidence 

And thev propose to start this higher institution before they have a foundation laid in A 
the matter of industrial education ?— It depends upon the view Government takes of the 
matter. 

Are you in favour of starting at once this Technological Institution at Sakchi ?— I think 
it is rather premature. 

But you have taken part in the Committee ? — Yes. 

Were yon in favour of the proposal ? — Yes, I agreed generally with the proposals. 

Then you are in favour of starting at once ? — I think It premature to start at once but 
I did not write a note of dissent. The note expresses the Committee's views. 

Then you wish to disagree with the Committee ? — I said at the meeting of course, that J 
thought the proposal premature. 

You are still of the same opinion ?— Yes The works at Sakchi were started only a few 
years ago. It seems to me premature to base a public teaching institution upon one com- 
mercial firm. No doubt that firm has a good chance of being permanently successful but still 
there is only one there at present. 

When you were giving us an idea as to the type of man required for Director of Indus- 
tries YOU say in your opinion it should be a business man. By “ business man ” I suppose 
you mean one who has been experienced in actual commercial life ?— Yes. 

If a man were successful In commercial life, is he likely to take up a Government ap- 
pointment ?— Not unless Government attract him. 
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But you know the approximate scale of pay that Government generally gives ^ for heads 
of provincial departments. Do you think that pay would attract anyone ? I think it is possi- 
ble that it would. There are many advantages in Government service ; e.g., the pension. 

Then you think that it is likely we shall get successful business men to apply for positions 
of this type ?— I think it likely that you would get careful men who thought of the future 
rather than of the present. 

You agree that we do not want to have unsuccessful business men ?— Yes, certainly. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N- Mookerjee . — You have two distinct classes in your School of 
Engineering, one for artisans and one for engineers ? — -Yes. 

These engineers qualify as assistant eng^ineers in the Public Works Department ? — No, they 
do not. 

Have you got a large staff in your school besides yourself ? — I have nine assistant masters 
one European and the remainder Indians. 

What is the qualification of the Europea“ ? — He was a foreman in a railway workshop. 

Had the Indians any practical experience before they joined yon ?— Some who came 
from Roorkee had had practical experience before they came. 

And they teach the overseer class ? — Yes. 

Have all the passed students from your College guaranteed posts ? — There are three 
guaranteed appointments but every student who passes out from my school finds employ- 
ment. 

Under the Government ? — Some under Government, others under District Boards, on the 
railways or as surveyors. 

You have an examination for admission ? — Yes, in English and Mathematics . up to 
the standard of the Matriculation Examination. 

l)r. E. Hophinson. — You particularly commend the system at Beniadi, near Giridib 
as being very successful ? — Yes. 

That is dependent upon the boys working half day ? — Yes. 

Do you think from your experience that such a system could, with advantage, be applied 
to a less educated class, for instance boys working in mills. Might not their free hours be 
devoted to primary education concurrently with the manual training of their work in the 
mills ?— I think so, but they need not give half the day to education ; an hour or two 
hours would be enough. 

I understand that your opinion is that the two forms of education should go on concur- 
rently ? — I think so. 

You state that you consider the great drawback to the development of skill in Indian 
labour is the want of primary education ? — I think so. 

Could vou endorse the proposition that skill in any vocation cannot be properly developed 
without thorough primary education ? — It cannot be improved. 

You would rather put it that way ? — The Indian craftsman has usually not been educated, 
yet he is a very good craftsman. 

I understand from the general tenor of your evidence that you consider that in all 
branches of handicraft, education should be directed from the first towards development of 
skill in that particular handicraft, and that primary education should go on concurrently ? — Yes, 
but it should not be given in the ordinary primary school. 

Mr. A. Chutterlon . — I understood you to state in your evidence that you admit to 
your industrial classes boys of twelve years of age ? — Over twelve. 

Are they physically fit at that age to do this sort of work ? — I don't think we have very 
many near that age. 

At what age do they usually come ? — They come up to thirty-years of age. Many people 
who fail in other walks of life come and seek admission to the artisan classes but they are 
not taken. 

Do you think, in its practical aspect here, it would be advantageous to give literary 
education at the same time as industrial education to the boys whom you get : boys of 14 or 15 
years and upwards ? Would you have a school going on concurrently with other classes ? — My 
particular classes do not need it, we do not admit boys who cannot read nor write. 

I understand that you are Inspector of Technical Schools ; you have some experience 
of the class of boys w>'o are admitted into these schools, but you say they are mostly 
over 12 years of age. Would it not be better that if boys are to get literary education it 
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should be insisted that they got this literary education, i.e., taught to read and write before 
they entered the school ? Take the ave age age of the boy as 14 ? — It would be better i f he could 
read and write before he came to school. 

Is there not ample time for him to get all the necessary education wanted, before 14 ? — 

Yes, there is time. 

If he does not get general education before he is 14, does he, to any great extent, profit 
by the primary education offered in the school ? — If he learns to read and write in that school, 

1 take it he profits. 

Does he learn to read and write ? — My experience of industrial schools is that th® 
boys know how to read and write before they go there. There are a certain number of village 
industrial schools where elementary education is given with their apprenticeship, but in others, 
such as mission industrial schools, they are taught reading and writing before they are 
taught a trade. 

Then you express an opinion about the artisans of the villages. There seems to be a com- 
plaint made that the artisans in the villages are not of a sufiBciently high standard of craftsman- 
ship to carry on the work of the country. Are not these opinions mainly opinions of peopie 
who want them to do work which is not ordinarily done in villages ? — That is so ; very fre- ^ 
quently one hears that opinion expressed. 

Is not the standard of handicraft skill among village artisans sufficient for the ordinary 
work of villages ? — Yes. 

Then it is a waste of time to try and train these boys in the villages in a class of work 
on which they are not likely to be employed afterwards ? — Yes, I think so. 

I take it that on the whole you are not in favour of industrial schools ? — Except of the 
specisd types which I have indicated in my written evidence. 

That is for the training of special artisans ? — The special types I indicated are the 
Beniadi School and the village school. The ordinary industrial school, I am not in favour of. 

You mention the schools started by Mr. Radice. Where are these schools located, in 
towns or villages ? — There is one in Hazaribagh town and the remainder are in villages. 

And who pays this stipend of Rs. 5 or 6 ; is that paid by Government ?— By the District 
Board. I think there is a proposal that they should be taken over by Government. y 

There would be difficulty in getting these boys to go to school without this stipend ?— The 
boys do not get the stipend j it is the mistries who get it in return for their trouble in teach* 
ing the boys. The schools do not cost more than Rs. 6 or 7 a month each. 

How long do the boys work in the school ?— They work until they can get employment 
or set up for themselves . 

Are they mostly relatives of the mistries'’ people of the same caste who go to such schools 7 
—There are relatives but there are also members of other castes, not blacksmith and 
carpenter castes. 

He employs them in doing the work going on in his own workshop ?— Yes. 

There is no systematised instructions 7 — No 

Your opinion is that it is rather a successful arrangement ?— Yes, because it closely < 
follows the indigenous system. 

You say that the most essential conditions for the establishment of a self-contained indus- 
trial school are : — 

(1) It must be established in the locality where the industry it relates to is actually 

being carried on ; 

(2) There must be a constant and sufficient amount of work passing through the school 

workshop to afford the pupils the necessary training, which work should be exe- 
cuted as nearly as possible under trade conditions ; and 

(3) The local industry referred to must be sufficient in extent to absorb all the pupils 

trained at the school. 

You mean the local industry in the pro'vince, or in that around the school ? The 
industry in the locality of the school. In my note I first of all indicate the type of^ school 
I do not approve of which is quite different from the village school or the mechanics schMl. 

The latter are connected ■with commercial workshops. In the village school the boys when 
trained would be absorbed in the surrounding villages. 

This would be for the training of weavers 7 — Anything like that ; any special professiorn 
Weaving is a good example. There should not be trained more weavers than could be absorbed 
in the locality. 

You would draw all the weavers from the weaving class or would you admit outsiders ? — 
Weaving schools are not under my inspection, so I have not studied them. They are inspected 
by the weaving expert of the Prison Department. 
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Witness No. 41. 

Hon’ble Rai PuasENDU Narayan Sinha, Bahadue, M.A , B.L., FaMl, Patna High 
Court, Director, Bank of Bihar, Ltd., Bankipore. 

Weitten Evidence. 

/. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

I am one of the directors of the Bank of Bihar, Limited. One of the original objects of 
starting the bank was to finance local industries, and to stimulate larger activities in them. 

The Bank advanced money to three such industries : — 

(1) The Moon Button Factory of Mehsi, District Champaran. 

(2) The Cutlery Factory of Bose Brothers of Muzaffarpur. 

(3) The Handloom Factory of Bankipore. 

The Moon Button Factory. 

Babu Bbulawan Lai, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, found pearl shells near Mehsi and 
started the idea of manufacturing buttons. On his own initiative, he proceeded far enough to 
start the factory with his own money and some money advanced by others. The bank 
advanced money on a hand-note executed by Babu Bhulawan Lai. The factory came in 
competition with cheap Japanese products and wanted to secure the services of an expert. 
Babu Bhulawan Lai could not afford to pay for an expert and applied to Government for 
a monthly grant for such time as the services of an expert were needed. Mr. Walford, 
Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering, reported very favourably upon the industry. 
The Local Government could not give any grant on the ground that the factory was not 
an educational concern. The factory, therefore, goes on with much difiiculty and could not 
pay any interest on the hand-note. We shall have to give up the whole of the interest and 
may have to be content only with the capital money advanced. 

If the factory had been able to keep a running account, the Bank could have been of 
some help to it. 

The difficulties of the factory have been : — ' '' 

(1) It started with a small and inadequate capital and had largely to depend upon the 

private resources of one man. 

(2) It has not been able to form a company with limited liability with an adequate 

number of shareholders, mostly because the factory is in an out of the way 

place, which does not attract many visitors. 

(3) It has not been able to get Govemmint support in time and much Government 

sympathy. 

The Cutlery Factory of Bose Brothers. 

Babu Monmotha Nath Bose runs the whole thing. The factory is located at Muzaffar- 
pur, but it does not get much local help. A company with limited liability has been started. 
But much is not known outside Muzaffarpur about the management and its control and 
supervision. Therefore shareholders outside Muzaffarpur are shy to advance money, though 
Government experts have spoken highly of the turnout of the factory. The bank advanced 
money to Babu Monmotha Nath Bose, a portion of which has been however realised with 
diflSculty. 

A limited liability company was started under the name of “ Bihar Industries, Ltd.^, 
to finance the above two concerns and other promising industries. But the idea had to be 
given up because (1) there was no reliable and independent data available about the present 
and future prospects of these industries from an authoritative source, without which the 
promoters did not feel tbeihselves justified in risking their own and the public’s money, 
especially as at that time there were bank failures and general distrust in the country for 
new concerns . If there be a G ovemment department which would certify as to the future 
prospects and success of the industries, and would make provision for public audit, funds would 
be forthcoming to finance and develop these and other industries. 

The Handloom Factory of Bankipore. 

Maulavi Fakhruddin Khan Bahadur and myself took personal interest in this factory 
and its management. I started the factory after consultation with Mr. Hoogwerf, Principal 
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of the Serampore Weaving College, in every matter of detail. The master-weaver was given 
by Mr. Hoogewerf from amongst his successful students of the Serampore College. The full 
amount of capital suggested by Mr. Hoogewerf was raised. Looms with accessories were 
brought from Serampore. We could not get students from the Bihar School of Weaving to 
do the weaving. But we engaged experts in country looms on fixed monthly pay, some of 
whom had been awarded prizes at the Bihar Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. The 
difficulties are : — 


(1) The first difficulty was to get yam. Wholesale price of yarn differs materially from 

retail price, yet a very large amount of money has to be invested to get yarns 
of all numbers from Messrs- Andrew Yule or other wholesale dealers. We 
were not in co-operation with other co-operative societies to enable us to give 
wholesale orders for yams of different kinds. 

(2) The snapping of yams in the Serampore looms. 

(3) The unwillingness of the weavers to conform to the requirements of the Serampore 

looms. 
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(4) The impossibility of competing with power looms in the manufacture of cloths 

of every day use and the necessity of restricting ourselves only to the turn out 
of bed-sheets, check cloth, and stuff used for shirting, trousering, etc. Such 
stuff as could be turned out could not find ready sale in the market or amongst 
shareholders. 

(5) Lastly and chiefly, the weavers employed could work only for some fixed hours, 

irrespective of the turn out and could not work at all on Fridays as they were 
Muhammadans. ~ The master-weaver suggested they should not get fixed monthly 
pay, but should get wages on the outturn of their labour every day or every 
month. To this the labourers objected. We tried to get workmen from 
Sambalpnr. But we could not frame any working scheme, calculated to bring 
profit. The business failed and the factory was closed. 

The Bank of Bihar advanced over Rs. 300 on hand-note. Out of this only Rs. 80 could 
be recovered by sale of three handlooms. The balance had to be written off. 

Q- 5- — The methods suggested in question 5 of giving Government aid to existing 
or new industries are all necessary and it will depend upon each industry and its local require- 
ments as to what particular methods will be best suited to it. 

Government control may be exercised w'henever aid is given. I would suggest a Govern- 
ment auditor of accounts for every division and an annual certificate of the progress of the 
industry by the Director of Industries to be appointed for every province. 

r have got no experience of Government pioneer industries. But I am strongly of 
opinion that pioneer industries should be started by Government. 1 am particularly keen 
about a Government sugar factory near Bihta station in the Patna District, or some suitable 
place in Arrah District. As soon as the factory begins to work on profit, it should be handed 
over to private capitalists, or companies. I know of a big capitalist who is eager to take over 
such a factory when its profit is assured. 

... 

Co-operative societies are useful for wholesale purchase of yarn, or metal sheets, or such ' 
other materials when several industrial concerns require them at a place. At present the small 
manufacturers take loans at high rates of interest for the purchase of materials separately. 

The societies will be also helpful in advertising and securing orders and markets for industries. 

11. — Technical aid to industries. 


l am keen about combating successfully, the insect and fungus pests that seriously inter- 
fere with the agricultural industry in India. Government i-esearches should be specially 
directed to this matter which is of special importance to the agricultural population, which is 
the largest population in India. The researches made in Pusa do not seem to me to be adequate 
in this respect. 

111. — Assistance in marketing products. 

I am of opinion that railway stalls should be largely availed of for advertising and selling 
the products of minor and unorganized cottage industries. In my opinion railway stalls are 
more helpful than exhibitions for many minor industries, such as pottery, carpets, glassware, 
cutlery, and several woollen, cotton and silk goods. Men do not always go to exhibitions, but 
they. always travel. I think Government should insist on railway companies giving every 
facility to the exhibition of local and Indian industries in Indian stalls. It is with much 
diflficulty that Indians get permission to keep sucTi stalls at present. If proper stall arrangements 
be made the following Bihar industries will receive great encouragement : — 

Sewan pottery, Sassaram pottery, Patna glassware, Gaya stoneware, Bihar murettea, 
Obra carpets, Patna pottery, Patna and Sewan printed cloth, Patna tinsel, Mehsi buttons, 
Muzaffarpur cutlery, Bhagalpur dhupchaga, Monghyr shirki and ebony urork and 
Colgong fish. 
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The advertisement will also give inducement to other industries. 

I have been organizing exhibitions in Bihar for a long time. I started the Bihar Industrial Exhibitions, 
and Agricultural Exhibition in J904, with the active help and sympathy of Mr. P, C. Lyon, who 
was then the Commissioner of the Patua Division and have ever since continued to be the 
Secretary to that Exhibition. G overument male a grant of Rs. 500 which was raised to Rs. 1,000. 
Government ofEcials gave material help in sending exhibits and also in securing tents and »h ami- 
anas for the exhibitions. The exhibition was first held yearly. At first the exhibition was of 
much use in bringing together and advertising all industries of Bihar. Bat it was soon found that 
the same thing was being done year after year without much appreciable result. It was decided 
therefore to hold a provincial exhibition on a grand scale every three years. This meant 
a substantial grant from Government and on account of the war nothing could be done. 

I am of opinion that the exhibition should be held every three years and a museum 
should be kept at Bankipore, which is the chief town of the province. This museum should 
also have a sale side and be in touch with the manufacturers and able to carry orders. A 
conjmerclal information bureau should also be attached to the museum. The exhibitions 
should be popular. Otherwise they cannot attract a large number of visitors. The museum 
which is an essential accompaniment to the exhibition should aim at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact. 

The Government should give grants for exhibitions and give help in securing exhibits- 
But the management should be left in popular hands. The exhibition committee should 
consist of officials and non-officials, with a non-official secretary. The exhibitions afford 
the best opportunity for official and non-offiiial co-operation which has got its moral value in 
India, which should not be lost. 

V.-^Training of labour and supervision. 

• 

I am a member of tbe Board of Visitors of the Bihar School of Engineering. The 
accompanying note* of Mr. Walford, Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering, will shew 
what is being done at Bankipore to improve the labourers^ efficiency and skill. This is highly 
useful work and should be very much enlarged in its scope and measure. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government appointed a committee to advise Government on 
mechanical and industrial education. The report of that committee, of which I was a member, 
may be referred to. In that committee there were representatives of several railway concerns. 

They agreed 1o take apprentices every year from passed students of the Bihar School of 
Engineering for the railway workshops. The object was to give them plate-layers' work. But 
nothing has been done as yet in this matter, and I am not aware how far our Local Govern- 
ment has pushed on the undertaking then given by the repres ntatives of the railway concerns 

When a Department of Industries is well organized it may advise the Education Depart- 
ment as to the lines on which the industrial schools are to be worked, but the education may 
be left to the Educational Department itself. The employment of labour, however trained in 
industrial schools, should l^e guided entirely by the Department of Industries. In this way 
there may be co-ordination between the two departments. 

VI. — General official administration and organization.. 

There is no provincial organization at present in our province for the development of 
industries. I here should be a Board of Industries, representing experts in industries and 
commerce, which should be merely an Advisory Board. 

The suggestions of the Board should be carried on by the Director of Industries, who 
should be pre-eminently a business man, and, if possible, an expert in one chief industry, prefer- 
ably textile industry. 

It is desirable that provincial work should be correlated under an Imperial Department. 

The line of correlating the Provincial Agricultural Departments sliould be followed. 

X. -‘^General. 

Special enquiries should be made for the glass-making industry in Bihar. 


♦ BIHAK SCHOOL OF ENGINEEEING. 

Note on the artisan classes by Mr.|F. Walford, Principal, Bihar School of Eneineerine- 
dated the 27th October 1916 . 

(To be considered at the next meeting of the Board of Visitors.) 

Classes for the training of artisans in the school workshops were started in 1913 . They 
have proved so successful that it is desirable to consider the question of enlarging them. ^ 
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Particulars of the classes are as follow : — 

Boys, preferably sons of artisans, are admitted who are above the age of i 2 years provided 
they are able to read and write. In addition to a trade all are taught practical drawing and 
workshop arithmetic. The instniction is given in the vernacular. 

At the discretion of the Principal, members are paid stipends up to a maximum of Rs. 10 
according to the skill attained. The stipend list is revised every half-year and stipends are 
re-allotted according to progress made in workshop and in class. In addition to his stipend 
each boy is credited with half the value of his earnings which sum is paid to him upon the 
satisfactory completion of his full course of training. The amounts are kept in the post office 
savings bank. If an apprentice leaves before completing his cour^ the whole amount standing 
to his credit is forfeited. Apprentices must attend the school until they are proficient, the 
time taken being from 3 to 4 years. Those who show no aptitude for mechanical work are 
dismissed at any time. Boys who become proficient at motor repairing are placed out with car- 
owners for a final year to gain experience. No certificate is given until a favourable report is 
received from the car-owner. 

The cost of the classes amounts to Rs. 2,900 per annum excluding the cost of instructors, 
but as the income from the proceeds of sales and work dons amounts to about Rs. 8,000 the * 
classes are self-supporting. 

The classes have been working for about three years and some of the more intelligent 
apprentices have completed their training and been given certificates, while others are on pro- 
bation with car-owjiers. 

Applications for admissions are received almost daily and many candidates are willing to 
work without wages in order to get a footing and await a vacancy on the stipend list ; a few 
such are taken, but owing mainly to the want of additional supervision it is not possible at 
present to accept more for traiaing. 


The following is the present and proposed strength of the classes : — 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Motor Mechanics ... ... 

10 

15 

Carpenters 

6 

8 

Fittei's and Turners ... ... 

5 

10 

Blacksmiths ... ... 

6 

6 

Moulders ... 

... 

4 

Painters ... ... 

••• as 1 

Total ... 25 

3 

45 


The Bihar School of.Engineering Committee, which met in April 1913, to advise Govern- 
ment r^arding the development of the school, considered the question of the artisan classes. 
They advise<l that provision should be made for 50 artisans in the above trades and that there 
should be a class also for tinsmiths and sheet- metal workers. The Committee proposed at 
the same time that the workshop accommodation should be iuci’easi.‘d and that there should be 
three foremen-instructors, two Europeans and one Indian. 

An additional workshop was built last year so that the shops are now of the size recom- 
mended by the committee, but no additional foreman has been appointed. Application has been 
made for the appointment of an additional man, but Government have deferred the case on 
financial grounds. 

Owing to the introduction of the lump allotment system for the payment of mistris and 
of an improved system which allows of more work to be undertaken in the shops, no 
additional instructors would be required for enlarging the classes to the extent proposed abov^ 
but it is indispensable that an additional supervision should be available. The present fore- 
man is supposed to be responsible for the practical training of all the students in the school, 
numbering about 160 and in addition to manage the shops, stores, electric generating plant, etc. 
It is, of course, not possible for one man to perfonn efficiently so many duties and much of 
the time of the Principal is absorbed in the details ^of the workshop instruction. The 
carpenters’ and paint shops are entirely managed by the Principal. 

The question for the Committee to consider is whether it is advisable again to approach 
Government with a more urgent request for the early appointment of an extra foreman to 
enable the artisan class to be enlarged. 
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President . — I understand, you are a Director of the Bank of Bihar Limited ? — Yes. 

And yon give ns examples of three indu-tries that this bank has assisted ? — Yes. 

The bank was founded mainly for the purpose of financing local industries and stimulate 
ing larger activities in them ? — Yes, at first. 

And what has happened to the bank now ? — The bank is prospering in a general way. 

It is also a general bank ? — ^Yes. 


Do you accept fixed deposits from ordinary depositors ? — Yes. 

And yon lend your money to finance certain industries ? — Yes, but in a limited way. 
Erom the experienee we have had we do not undertake that now. So far as our experience of 
industries is concerned it has not been very satisfactory. 

You did this on quite a small scale ? — Yes. 

So that you were not running any real risk ? — No. 

But wwe you doing sufficient good to industries by lending money on a small scale? — It 
was merely to lend them the money when they ne. ded it. They wanted the money and we 
lent it to make their business good. 

If you had a Direc tor of Industries in the province, accompanied oy a sufficient staff, do 
you think that these failures could have been avoided ? — I think to some extent. 

"W hat means had you before you to form some idea as to whether it was desirable to found 
a button factory near Mehsi ? — It was quite by an accident. He had found some pearl shells 
there and thought that the industry might be developed. 

Yon had no expert advice of any kind ? — Not at the beginning. 

And the same with regard to the cutlery factory at Muzaffarpur ?— Yes. This business 
IS going on and turning out good cutlery. The man has some experts and has trained men 
himself. ^ 


From this bandloom factory at Bankijiore you will not recover your money either ? No. 

Yes introduce the Serampore loom ; was that on Mr. Hoogewerfs advice ?— 


But those looms had not been tried here before ? — No. 

Does it not seem unwise to introduce a strange loom to people who are conservative and 

are not able to appreciate it ?— We left everything in the hands of the expert. 

You are particularly keen in having a sugar factory in Bilita ? Yes. 

Why do you select that area especially ?— Either that place or some place in Gya district 
because there is a large supply of canes in that quarter, and the station is near. ’ 

Ha^you brought this matter to the notice of the Agricultural Department ?— The Aeri- 
cultural Department does not care about factories. ° 


But tlKre are sugar enterprises in the country, for instance, at Cawnpore and Calcutta. 
Would not these people who organize or are responsible for these sugar factories recognize the 
value of starting a factory in this district ?— There was some Calcutta concern who wanted 
to start a factory here, but they wanted the capital to be raised entirely in Bihar but the 
people in this district did not like the idea. 


Supposing this information had been available to you, and you had in this province a 
Dir^tor of Industries, you would put this information before bim and ask him to see that this 
matter was brought to the right quarter ? — Yes. 

1 . railway companies to be forced to have ‘ swadeshi ' articles on sale on the 

book-stalls and other stalls on railway stations f — Yes. 

j a articles are obtainable and are also saleable at a profit, you 

do not need to force anybody to take them ? If they are saleable they will make it their bl^i- 
ness to sell them?— These are small industries which do not find their way to Calcutta or biff 
mftrkcts. bom© of the thin^ I have mentioned are art industries. 

But they are selling a certain number already, and they have these stalls in raUway sta- 
tions m addition to ordinary book-stalls ?— No, the industries I have mentioned do not find 
their way there. 

At Moghalsarai, for instance, I remember seeing a stall for the sale of such articles ?— 
Aloghalsarai takes Benares and Agra things, not Bihar. 

Tf *0 sell your local products, he would start a stall on his own acconnt ? 

—If the railway company will allow that. 
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And if it does not pay him to sell the article, you are not going to force him to do so ? — 

If the railway company gave permission, we could induce him to open a stall. For instance, 
there was one man in Dinapore who, I was told, was not permitted to continue his stall with 
Indian articles. I know nothing personally about it. In none of the big Bihar stations, as 
far as I know, has any attempt been made. 

What makes you think that the glass-making industry would be successful in Bihar ? — 
Professor Ramsay, when he came here, wanted samples of sand. We sent him some samples 
and the Professor was of opinion that the sample was very good for making glass and quite 
recently a Government expert came and he thought with a capital of Rs. 50,000 a first class 
glass-making manufactory might be started with profit. 

Have you sent samples of the sand to the Geological Survey ? — No. 

That is the office that is responsible for gathering together all investigations about mineral 
occurrences in this country. They are the people who can turn your information to account ? 

Are there any people here who have attempted to start such an industry ? — There were two 
Muhammadan gentlemen who took it up as a cottage industry on a small scale. 

That would be for the manufacture of glass for bangles ?— Manufacture of glass for 
bangles or for these glasses. . ^ 

Hon’ble Sir B. A. Mookerjee . — Yon recommend a Board of| Industries ; how many members 
should it have ?— J ust a representative of different kinds of industries. 

Have you any idea how many the number should he, 20, 30, 40 ? — ^No, not more than 5 
jn any case with the Director. I think 5 or even 3 to represent different interests. 

You say they should be good business experts ; have you got such men in the province to 
act ? Outside men will not come here to advise you ? — In the province perhaps yon might 
get a mining expert. 

Yon never thought of the matter ? — No. 

If there were experts, yon would not have made such failures in other business ? — No. 


Witness No. 42, 

Babu Ganesh Lal, Proprietor of the Bihar Angel Press and Baftd Factory, Nayabazar, 

Bhagalpur. 


Whitten Evidence. 


Bhagalpur is an important industrial district but it is a pity that the local industries have 
not till now received either encouragement or scientific advice for their improvement. 

I shall take up the tusser industry which is the most important industry of the district, 
and secondly, the mining industry, which has not attracted even the smallest attention. 


Since I entered into business about 17 years ago this important local industry 
engaged my attention and, with the object of improving it, I set upon to work 
it with the capital that I conld spare. It seems to me to be necessary first to d^ribe the 
existing conditions in order to show what improvements are necessary for placing this industry 
among^ the competitive industries of other manufacturing countries. At present there are 
about 400 handlooms of the old type (technically called pltlooms) working mostly in the 
western suburbs of Bhagalpur. Nathnagar and Champanagar are important centres of this 
handloom weaving industry. No less than 500 families of weavers earn their livelihood by 
weaving tusser and bafia cloths and about five and six lacs of rupees worth of these cloths are 
annually sent out of this district to different trade markets mostly throughout India and in a 
very small degree to France and Portugal. The cloth mostly sent out is called Ijafta and has 
reeled tusser for the warp and mill-spun cotton for the weft. The tusser yam used for the 
warp is reeled from the tusser cocoons by the woman of the weavers. The average production 
of cloth (medium quality) on each pitloom is about a yard and half per day and it takes two 
men to make the warp. The average income of men engaged in this kind ot weaving is about 
2| annas per day, although there is such a big market for bafta all over the country. There is 
no organized factory where a number of looms work, but each weaving family has one or two 
looms. The mahajans or the dealers in these cloths advance certain sums of money ta certain 
weaving families who become their exclusive weavers and bring their production to them. 
As in all dealings between a clever man of the bazar and a simple man of the village these 
nrahajans always try to buy these cloths from the weavers at a discount of 15 to 20 per cent, 
below the normal wholesale market value. That is one reason why the average earning of the 
weaver is so low. Another thing is that the weavers go on weaving the same old pattern and 
the same old kind of texture which with the change in taste brought about by modern civiliza- 
tion, do not appeal to the present generation j otherwise I am confident the consumption and 
the demand would considerably increase. 
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All this attracted mj serious attention and I consulted Mr. M. Leach, formerly the 
weaving master of the Bhagalpur Central Jail and now the Deputy Superintendent of the 
Dacca Jail. This gentleman kindly took a great interest with me in the question of the 
development of the tusser industry. He advised me to try tnsser on the Salvation Army loom 
after having consulted Mr. Maxwell of the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army people have 
got a weaving business at Ludhiana and at the suggestion of Mr. Leach I went to Ludhiana 
to consult Mr. Maxwell on the advisability of weaving tusser on the Salvation Army looms. 

His opinion was that tusser could be woven on the Salvation Army loom and 1 could success- 
fully start a weaving fectory with half a dbzen of such looms in the beginning. Consequently 
I got from him the requisite number of looms and accessories at a cost of about Jls. 2,000 and 
started the work but failed. Mr. Leach, who happened to be here at that time, kindly consented 
to help my weavers in learning to work on the Salvation Army loom, and he gave his Sundays 
to coach them. But unfortunately we found that tusser was a very brittle yam and until it 
was properly sized it could not work. Toe first diflBoulty was that in the way in which the 
local weavers size it, it was not possible to make warps longer than 14 to 15 yards in which 
case, considering the expense and labour of “ reeling the threads ” every time for such short 
warps, it would be no good to use the Salvation Army or any fast picking looms. Secondly 
{ the sizing of tusser is so difficult that until the females of the weavers came and worked upon 
it the result could not be satisfactory ; and it was difficult to'induoe the weavers to bring their 
women to work in my premises. So the idea of weaving tnsser to make bafta was abandoned. 

The next idea was that instead of reeled tusser and sized yarn we should use twisted yards of 
tusser. As it is, there is no system of twisting tnsser in vogue among the bafta weavers. I 
wrote to the Imperial Entomologist, Pusa, to enlighten me on the subject. His reply was 
that there was no satisfactory twisting machines available in India except the Chhoi Silk Mills 
of Poona who were doing eri silk and could also do tusser twisting ; and if I wanted to have 
my own twisting arrangements on a large scale, I should write to a certain firm of Lyons 
(Prance) to give me the details. I did so, and found that the cost of erecting twisting 
machineries was prohibitive i or a man of my means. Then 1 entreated the Chhoi Silk Mills 
to do the twisting of tusser for me but they refused saying that they were too busy with eri. 

So the question of rising tusser, reeled or twisted, had to be given up. 

The next suggestion was that as in bafta there was one cotton and one tnsser, cotton for 
weft and tusser for the warp — I could have them but only change the order, namely cotton for 
y the warp and tuss3r for the weft. It was hoped that the cost of materials would be the same 
the effect would be the same and there would be no difficulty in weaving this on a fast loom. 

I was advised by Mr. E. G. Hoogewerf, Principal, Serampore Government Weaving Institute, 
to get Hattersleys' improved looms. I did so and got out from their agents font such looms 
with all necessary accessories at a cost of about Rs. 4,005. It was then found out that 
though Hattersleys' looms were very good for fast picking, the effect of the cloth with 
twisted cotton warp and reeled tusser weft was quite different from the pitloom bafta, besides 
the cost on account of the greater quantity of tusser consumed in weft than in warp tended 
to equalize the advantage of fast production. 

Messrs. Grandageand Company, agents to Messrs. Hattersleys and Company, Manchester, 
next advised me to substitute the fast and delicate looms made by Messrs, Livesey and 
Company, in order to deal with this delicate tusser. Accordingly I placed an order with them 
V for a number of such power looms and necessary fittings, and it is with extreme disappoint- 
ment that after getting a few parts at a cost of about Rs. 2,0o0. I was told that on account 
of the war it was not possible to get delivery of the remaining things. 

It will appear from all this record that notwithstanding my best efforts for the last 17 years 
and notwithstanding my having invested in the enterprise a sum not less than 11,000 to 
12,000 rupees the result has been nil. One thing, however, I have gained, and that is an 
experience about the way in which tusser can be used on improved fa^ looms. I am 
convincod that if any arrangement can be made for giving the tusser the necessary twist it will 
do very well with cotton or any weft on any improved fast loom. The question is how to 
twist it on a large scale and at a cheap cost. This is one important point which the Industrial 
Commission should consider in arriving at a decision to make the tusser industry a success. 

The next thing is that there should be a school with a competent man to give the necessary 
training to the local weavers. I shall be glad to part with my experimental factory should 
the Government decide to open a school here. 

The Government should further advance money on good security to those who wish to 
open factories on the new syste:n and also help the factory men with trained weavers from this 
school. 

Another side industry of tusser silk which can be profitably started is the utilization of Xaasar mstai 
tusser waste which at present is thrown away or locally sold for non-commercial purposes. 

About five years ago I sent some tusser waste to a German firm and got out from them yams 
made of it. The yam was very good and I manufactured from it in my factory a texture 
which I called “ tusserina”. This cloth was very much liked by people of European tastes 
except that for want of proper finishing machineries the feel was not very glossy. There is a 
great future for this tusser waste industry if proper spinning and twisting machines |were 
erected. In that case it will be possible to get tusser waste from other tusser producing 
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districts^ and spin yarn out of it It seems necessary to mention that the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills Company, Limited, have begun to make a tusser shade woollen fabric from this tusser 
waste. 

Kaolin (China clay). At Samnkhia, in the Banka Subdivision, there are big deposits of kaolin. The area 
covered by it roughly is about 2 square miles. In ls)12 I secured a lease for 5 years from the 
proprietors of the village to work up this stuff and worked the place for about 2 years. 

The kaolin found was, however, mi^ed with sand and grit. In order to make it commercially 
marketable it is necessary to separate the kaolin from its impurities. This would necessitate 
the erection of a power plant for shifting and washing and would mean a considerable outlay 
of money. If necessary capital is raised and kaolin manufactory opened at Samukhia, the 
business, it is hoped, will be profitable. Imported kaolin used to sell at Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 a ton 
and, with the enhanced charges of shipping and insurance and scarcity of labour abroad, the 
price must have gone up considerably. The working cost of kaolin at Samukhia owing to 
cheapness of labour there will not be more than Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8-0 a ton. One serious 
difficulty, however, which I had to experience in bringing kaolin to the railway station was 
carting. The distance from Samukhia to the nearest railway stition, Barahat is 11 miles, and 
there are two streams, the big sandy Chandan and Orhny, on the two sides of Banka which 
carts coming from Samukhia to Barahat have to cross. The road from Banka to Samukhia is ^ 
be.sides ‘kutcha’. If the roads wer« metalled, streams bridged over and transport made generally 
easier there would be a great prospect for kaolin and its bye-industry, viz., pottery. 


Orai. Evidenc®, 17tii November 1916. 

President.— We are very much obliged to you for your note on the tusser industry 
showing the various attempts that have been made to help the indust'^y but, so far as I can 
see, without much success. Is it your idea that the Government should have some kind of 
official machinery by which they could foster an induslry of this kind ?— Yes, I think the 
Government should open an industrial school giving training in the art of tusser weaving, 
which will let people see that this industry can be worked on the new method with success. 

Do you think that the industry is big enough to warrant a certain amount of outlay of 
this kind? — Yes. 

Are there many families dependent on this industry ? —There are about 500 families 
dependent on this industry in Bhagalpur alone. I think in the suburbs the number will be 
even more. 

If the industry breaks down they will have to seek other employment ?— I am afraid they 
will have. There might be difficulty for some time. 


If there was a Director of Industries I suppose you would have been able to appeal to him 
for help ? I think the appointment of a Director of Industries is very necessary. 

Mr- A- Ckatterton 1 understand that about five lacs worth of tusser silk is annually 

made in Bhagalpur ? — Five to six lacs. 

Are there any other centres of tusser silk weaving industry in the neighbourhood ?— There 
are some villages but there is no great centre. 

Where is the tusser silk grown ? — Tusser silk is mostly grown in the Santal Parganas, the 
Rajmahal and the Central Provinces side. 

Are the cocoons brought to Bhagalpur ?-They are brought from those places to Bhagalpur 
and the tusser silk is reeled at Bhagalpur. 


How many people are employed in reefing tusser silk apart from weaving ?-On the whole 
I think about 400 to 500 families. Each family reels its own silk. 

How do they reel the silk ?— They boil the cocoons for some time and then mix something 
with it. I could not say what it is. The people would not give out what it is, as it is a 
commercial secret. It is some lort of masala- Then they reel it. 


1 notice that you say that in your experiments the tusser 
brittle and give a great deal of trouble. Was it due to faults in 
ti faults in the reefing. 


silk used for warp was very 
the reelings ? — It is partly due 


Did you make any experiments to improve the reefing of the silk ? I never trial. 

You went to the Superintendent of the Jail for assistance. Was he a weaving master ?■ 
He was a weaving master in the Bhagalpur Central J ail. 


Had he much experience of cotton weaving ? — Woollen weaving. 
He advised you to ge* the Salvation Army looms? - Yes. 


How long did you 
experiments, sometimes 


work these looms? — For about a year, always going on with new 
this and sometimes that, trying to adapt it in different ways to tusser 


weaving. 
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And Ibe experiments were all unsaccessful ? — They were mostly unsnccessfal, not all. 

Was that due to the loom ? — I think it was due to the loom. The loom gives too mnch 
jerk on the warp. It causes the yarns to break. 

What did yon do with the successful results ? Did you carry them on at all ? — They were 
not satisfactory. 

And then you tried the Hattersleys’ looms ? — ^Yes. 

And were they equally unsuccessful ? — They were more successful than (he Salvation Army 
looms. The result was better in this way that the texture woven was more uniform and the 
production was faster. 

Did the warp break in the same way ? — Not as mneh as in the Salvation Army looms. 

Did the men at these looms get tired ? — A strong man with very good health oonU 
work it. 

How often did he rest ? — For every 1 5 to 20 minutes, he would rest for a minute or two. 

/ All through these experiments of yours you found diflBoulty in getting competent expert 

advice ? — I always felt the want of expert advice. 

Unfortunately when you got the expert it was too late ? — Mr. Hoogewerf said that he had 
never tried tusser silk. 

Did you try experiments in making cotton warp ? — That succeeded very well, cotton warp 
and tusser weft- 

Then why did you not continue it ? — There was not the same glossiness on the surface of 
the texture. The cost of the cloth worked out more than the locally sold bafta cloth. 

How much more ? — One and a half times more, that is 50 per cent. more. 

You tried twisting the warp? — Yes. I could not get any twisting machines. It was 
twisted on the ordinary charki- 

Did you ask Mr. Hoogewerf to help you in the twisting problem ? — It is sometime back. 

V I could_ not tell you exactly. I do not remember. This is certain, that he suggested to 
me nothing. 

All this weaving is plain weaving ? — Plain and twill and drill. 

You had one of Mr. Hoogewerf ’s students employed under you ?— Yes. He was not 
satisfactory. I had one man and then another from Mr. Hoogewerf but they were never a 
success. 

Have you a practical knowledge of weaving ? — I have no practical knowledge. By that 
I mean that I have not put my hand to actual weaving. But I know all the processes involved 
and I have picked up sufficient experience of the art. / 

In regard to the tusser waste you sent some of it to a German firm. What firm was 
^ that? — I could tell you the name of the firm. I have noted the name in my book. It is an 
import agency firm. They got it twisted by some firm in Germany and they used to send 
it to us. How much did you send ? — In all 2,000 maunds. 

How much cloth did you get back?— I have still got some tusser waste lying idle. 1 
^ have not been able to spend the whole lot. The first time I sent the tnsser waste to the firm 
* the j arn was very fine. The next time the yarn was not fine. They probably mixed up some 
jute or cotton, I could not get the former finish and so I stopped it. 

Did you try warping machines ? — I tried them with twisted threads. I tried also eri 
silk which I got from the Chhoi Silk Mills of Poona. They did very well. 

What is the difficulty with regard to twier silk ? — I have never tried. The difficulty was 
that the whole thing used to be confused. It is so fibrous and the reeled is not like 

one uniform thread. The whole thing is fibrous and in the warping machine it gets confused 
one thing with the other. ’ 

If it was fibrous and you sized it, was it not then satisfactory ? — The result of the who 
thing becomes one mass of confusion. If we put it on the warping machine and then 
draw the thread and size it, then that could be done. In this case also there is confusion, but 
jess than in the case of dipping it into the size. 

Were you able to get rid of the gum? — No, there was much gum left on the silk 

Do you think it would be an improvement if you could get rid of the gum ? I think it 

would be better if the gum is taken off. In the reeled silk made by the local people there is 
much gum. 
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And all your experiments go to show that sonle experimental work is necessary under 
competent supervision ? — My experience has shown that a lot of experiments have yet to be 
made and that a lot of money has to be spent yet. 

You then turned your attention to kaolin and apparently your principal difficulty there 
was the washing out of the sand and the grit. Did you send the kiolin to any paper mills in 
Calcutta ? — I showed it to the Bengal and Tittagarh Paper Mills. They said that they would 
like to have it in a finer state. I tried to wash it in the ordinary way. They said that it 
was not sufficiently fine. They wanted a still finer thing. 

And you supplied some of this to the Iron Works of Sakchi? — Yes, Messrs. Tata and 
Sons wanted some as a sample. They said that they would buy it regularly if it would satisfy 
them. They said that the quality of the article was not satisfactory. 

Did yon send it to the Geological Department ? — I showed it to Mr. C. S. Taylor, Agri- 
cultural Chemist at Sabour. He analysed the thing for me and he said that it contained a 
good proportion of pure kaolin and that it would be a nice industry, if it could be separated 
from grit. 

What was the proportion of pure kaolin extracted ? — 72 or 73 per cent. 

How mnch did you spend on this?— I spent about Rs. 3,000. 

Altogether you spent from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 15,000 in this way in experiments and 
entirely without any results ? — Yes. 

In reply to President's question, yon said that you would like to have a department which 
will help you. Why did you not send the kaohn to the Geological Department ?— The 
idea never struck me. 

President. — There has been established a Geological Department for the last 60 years 
and yet it is not turned to account when an opportunity arises ? — I did not consult the Geo- 
logical Department. The idea never struck me. 

Most of the evidence seems to show that there is a necessity in India of providing 
scientific and technical departments to foster industries and to give advice both to the people 
and the Government and yet when the occasion arises the services of the department are not y 
availed of? — Will the Geological Department be prepared to make experiments ? 

They will give you advice as much as they can under the circumstances. At present they 
are considerably undermanned on account of the large number of officers who are away fighting? — 

My impression was that the Geological Department would not care to attend to this. 

If it cannot attend to this, I do not see what it is for ? — I thought it was meant 
specially to report upon the samples sent by the Government officers. That was my im- 
pression. 

The Geological Department understani kaolin and its uses. If they were satisfied that 
the development was one that ought to be taken up, their opinion would be of use to you in 
trying to persuade the local authorities in providing better road communication in order that 
the industry might be developed. I understand that your trouble was that the place was ^ 
not easily accessible ?— Not easily accessible. There are two streams to cross. 

In the absence of railway communication you want improved roads. Before the Government 
is justified in laying out improved roads, the Government must be satisfied from expert advice 
that the industry is one worth developing in the public interest. In a matter of t^t Hnd 
it is the duty of the Geological Department, so far as they can, to help you with their limited 
staff. It would have been quite an appropriate thing, if you had referred yom problem to the 
Geological Survey Office. As a matter of fact they are extremely anxious to get hoId_ of 
genuine information about the occurrence of kaolin in the country. They would always be willing 
to give you information so far as they can. If yon write to the Geological Survey and let them 
know that 1 have reccomraended you to do so, I have no doubt that the Director would 
give you any help he can. Of course during the period of the war the officers are all 
overworked, many having gone to the front ? — I will write to the Geological Department. 

I have got some experience of difficulties regarding financial help. There ^ 
two kinds of banks at present, the Indian banks and the Indian banker, that is the Indian 
mahajan. Both of them advance money to industrial people on seeing that they have good 
property. They never care to wait for the return of the money. They become so impatient 
after six months for the return of the money that it becomes almost impossible to continue 
the enterprise. In this tusser weaving industry a lot of money has been consumed. I had a 
hope that I would be able to go on. I knew that success was bound to come. But there wm 
difficulty about money and I had to stop the enterprise. So my impression is that if there is 
an industrial bank, a provincial industrial bank, with a board of directors of industry, it will 
greatly help industrial efforts. 

You understand of course that no bank conducted on safe lines would run the risk of 
ending out depositors' money on fixed plant and buildings, because if there is a run on the 
bank they could not realize their assets readily. So that the ordinary banks, as they now 
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exist, would probably not be free to help industrial enterprises in tbe wav that you want. You 
suggest that in addition to these banks there should be some kind of organization designed 
specially to make advances for the development of industries ? — They would advance the money 
on the recommendation of the Board which would be a responsible body. 

The first thing is to find out whether, from the technical point of view, the industry i® 
worth supporting ?“-That is the first thing to be looked into. 

The next thing is to provide the necessary technical staff ?— Yes. 

Apparently in the country at present there has not been suflBcient justification for a bank 
employing a variety of technical and scientific experts. So that until these are obtainable in 
the country there does not seem to be much hope of an industrial bank doing anything like 
safe business. The industrial bank would have to advance on the prospects of an industry, 
not on obvious visible assests Any bank will advance money on saleable stock but they 
would not advance on the prospects of an industry You have no proposal to make, I suppose 
with regard to the organization of such an industrial bank ?— I have nothing to say about that. 

^ You simply wish to call our attention to the fact that there is a real want of such an 
mstitution ? — There should be technical instruction, banking facility and Government super- 
vision. 

We must not put the cart before the horse. We should not start the bank unless it has 
tbe means of finding out whether an industry is worth supporting. There is a great deal to be 
done before we can ensure the continuance of a bank for dealing with a large number of minor 
industries ? — Yes. 

Hon’hle Sir F. H. Stewart. — If a suitable scheme for an industrial bank were drawn up, 
do you think that capital would be forthcomi ig from private Indian sources ? Would Indian 
business men come forward with money ? — If the Government would have a share or some 
sort of connection with the bank. 

^ Supposing there was Government supervision ?— — Then capital would be forthcoming from 
Indian sources. 

Would you put money in it as a business man ? — I would put in my money. 

But it would not be necessary in your opinion or desirable that Government should supply 
the capit^ ? That it would not be necessary. I think the money would all come from the 
locality in which the bank is started. There is enough money which goes to undeserving 
bankers who are never willing to advance money to industrialists. They advance to zamin- 
dars; This is the local state of affairs. If there were an industrial bank and Government had 
some sort of connection with it, then people would have confidence in the bank and they 
would laterally come forward to deposit their money and the Government might help 
industrial undertakings in that way. 

Eon’ble Sir B. B. Mookerjee, — You said that the directors of tbe industrial bank will 
recommend the advancing of the money. Will they be responsible for the money? — It will 
see whether the industry is likely to prove a successful one. 

And then the shareholders will be satisfied ? — If it is a joint stock company then tbe 
shareholders’ or rather the directors’ consent will be necessary. It should not be a joint 
stock company. It must be a Government industrial bank. 

You said to Sir Francis Stewart that the public will subscribe the money ?— The public 
would put deposits in the bank. The capital would be entirely Government. I said th at 
deposits would be forthcoming from the public. 

Supposing I am a Government official and have only been able to save 
a 1,000 rupees and I put that thousand rupees into the bank, would it be fair for the bank 

to lend it out in a way which will not make it possible for me to recover the money readily? 

The bank would not lend out. There should be a percentage which would be given to 
industrial concerns. ° 

Supposing there was a run on the bank? — In that case Government will have to 
come to the rescue. 

Bon’ble Sir F . H. Stewart . — Supposing we call the institution a corporation and not a bank, 
^d it was formed with the express purpose of advancing money to industries and intending 
investors took shares in it, would it be suitable ? — I wish to call it a bank. “ 

An industrial trust ?— I have no experience of banking but only of difficulties of obtain- 
ing money. 
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fi. seven modes of Government aid, suggested in question 5, I would prefe 

those n^bereda, 4, 5 and 7. Different industries will, however. Require different soiS o 
help. Money grants-m-aid and Government subsidies, tending to create and promob 
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idleness, carelessness and recklessness ought to be generally discouraged. But the Govern- 
ment should at the same time take proper care to provide against the advantages over us derived 
by our rival foreign manufacturers, getting Government grants-in-aid and subsidies from 
their respective Governments. Being patronized by their Governments by grants-in-aid and 
subsidies they can very well afford to sell things manufactured by them at cost price, and 
unless this advantage, which they have over us, be effectively neutralized by protective 
measures our industries can never hope to prosper. 

Q. 6* — In all the methods, specially in method no. 3, there should always be some sort 
of Government control, but this control should, in no case, extend beyond auditing 
of account, and providing against misuse of monies. In no case, there should be a Govern- 
ment Director. 

Q*. 7 & 8,— My experience as regards pioneer Government factories is nil ; but, I think 
it is urgently needed, that the Government should establish pioneer factories to lead the way 
and by way of setting examples to our countrymen. Being conservatives of conservatives ; 
naturally they are not of enterprising spirits. They will not stir and set up a business unless 
they are sure that some one has already been successful in some such enterprise. The Govern- . 
ment pioneer factories should exist simply for the purpose of setting examples to the people and 
should be handed over to private companies or capitalists as soon as their purposes are 
served and as soon as they become profitable concerns. Conversion of successful pioneering 
experiments to permanent Government enterprises should be discouraged, as it is not 
advisable, that there should be competition, as between the Government factories and those 
belonging to private companies or capitalists. 

Q,' 1^* I have known co-operative credit societies giving loans to raiyats. But lam sorry 
to say that, in most oases, the noble ends of the co-operative credit societies have been 
frustrated. The improvident raiyats take loans from them, and, instead of spending the 
same for the purposes for which they are taken, spend for extravagant purposes, such as 
marriages, etc., and the result invariably is that they are tempted to live beyond their means 
and ultimately find it too much for them to clear off their debts to the societies and also to 
pay the rents due by them to their landlords. The co-operative credit societies would do 
well to be more careful, to see that the monies taken from them are spent for the purposes 
for which they are taken. They would also do well to advance money to the raiyats with 
the recommendation or approval or their landlords. This will, I hope, minimise the chance ^ 

of the raiyats’ squandering away the money obtained from the societies. 1 do not know any 
instance of any other industries in our district getting loan from the co-operative credit 
societies, nor do I know if any such industries have developed by the help of the co-operative 
credit societies. 

Q. 110.— As a mica miner, I get mica raised from my mmes, have it cleansed and cut, and 
sell it -to merchants, in Calcutta, by whom it is shipped abroad. Other mica miners also 
either sell it here in India or ship it off to other countries. I would suggest that the 
Government be asked to consult experts to ascertain, if it is feasible to establish mica 
factories here in India, so that we may have quite a new industry, which on account of our 
ignorance and negligence has hitherto been carried on solelv by enterprising men of other 
countries. If the opinion of the experts be in favour of my suggestion, the Government 
naight be asked to arrange for lending to capitalists or companies in India, willing to establish ^^4 
such factories, the services of experts for helping them in establishing such factories. 

ObAI. EVIDINCE, I 7th NOVEMBER 1916. 

Pfeiident.—\ understand you to say that raiyats have taken money from co-operative 
credit societies, but instead of spending the money on the industries, or rather the agricul- 
ture for which the money was intended, some of it has been spent on marriage ceremonies and 
other customs of the kind that are expensive ?-r-Yes. 

We have heard this complaint in various places about the way in which the poor people 
are practically bound down by these customs. It is very difficult for a man in a village or 
in any town, when a custom has been established, to break loose from it ? — They take money 
Hot for marriages but for agricultural purposes. 

Do you think there is any hope of getting the people to realize that these expensive 
ceremonies are of no real value from the point of view of religion or anything else ? — I think 
not. 


But people will get into debt to carry out expensive ceremonies ? — It is difficult to get 
iuto debt for these ceremonies, as no one will lend them the money. 

Is there any social movement among people of your class to help poorer people ; will 
elementary education do it ?— It will take a very long time by education. There should be 
sotne check on the money taken from the society. 

Is there no kind of social organization of a private kind to help the villager to break 
free from these customs ? — As the masses of people are uneducated it. would be difficult for- 
private social organizations, if there be any, to bring out an appreciable change. 
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Have you any Lope that within the next few generations there will be any freedom from 
their unnecessary and expensive tastes ? — Not within the next few generations. 

Don't you think it a stumbling block to their advancement? — I don’t think these 
customs are so much a stumbling block. 

Money spent on marriage ceremonies ; does not thes prrove a stumbling block ?— I do not 
think so. 

You don’t know of any special social movement for the purpose of getting the people to 
adopt simpler tastes ?— 1 don’t know of any among these lower classes. 

The same difBculty exists in England. A lot of poor people are fined very heavily 
because they will go in for expensive funerals, but there is a great tendency, with the 
growth of education, to give up these ideas. I understand you are engaged in mica mining 
in the Hazaribagh district ? — No, in the Gaya district. 

Your mica is raised and when cleaned and cut, sent to merchants in Calcutta and 
shipped abroad, and you say that it ought to be feasible to establish mica factories here in 
India. What do you mean by a mica factory ? — I mean factories in which things of mica 
are made. We dc not know even what things are made of mica. 

There are scores of things made of mica, but you could not establish factories for the 
sake of mica. Mica is used, for instance, in the construction of dynamos. Do yon want 
dynamo factories established ? —No, say, for instance, micanite. Small pieces of mica are 
split and pasted together and made into big sheets. These things could be made here. There 
are many other things which we do not know. 

The manufacture of micanite is one of the subjects which 1 have marked down as suitable 
for further research work. We have a certain amount of information as to how micanite is 
made. We know what is wanted of the mica miner in India in the way of splittings. Yon 
know how they are made in your mine and sent out of the country. We know that 
they are cemented together in some way with cement, the composition of which is kept a 
secret. These are moulded i to shape to take the place of sheet mica. A certain amount 
of research wo.k is necessary to find cut what kind of cement is suitable for the 
purpose and what treatment the mica should undergo in order to form a useful sheet 
of micanite. That canr ot he done without a good deal of research work. So that your 
suggestion does agree with the one that we have already noted, only I am not quite sure what 
yon mean by having a mica factory established. That is what you mean ? — Not only mica< 
nite : we do not know what other things are made of mica. 

Are your mioa mines entirely in Government land, or in zemindari land ? — In zemindari 
land. 

So that the Government of India Mining Rules do not apply to you ?— 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. -In regard to your answer to question 6, the auditing of 

accounts may come after the m'sehief has been done and the public money wasted ? — 'It should 
V also be seen that the money is not spent on any other thing. 

How are you going to find that coiitrol ? The auditing of accounts comes after the 
money has already been spent ? — By providing against the misuse of the money. 

How will yon do that ? — Yon will have men from Government to check the accounts and 
see that the money is not spent on any other thing. 

Will this continue all the time ; from the time the money is given ? — Yes. 

You don’t think that would be met by Government nominating directors ?— The directors 
'will have everything in their hands. 

Do you think that Government should not nominate a director ? — Not directors but 
something like inspectors. 

What is your objection to Government nominating directors ? — The capitalists will have 
no hand. By having directors, instead of facilitating work, it will hamper work. 

In whaD way ? Suppose the capitalists want to do something j the directors will come 
and say, “ Don't do it.’’ The work will be hampered. 

But if he was one of the Board, there would be 5 or 6 directors, of which one would be ® 
Government director ? 1 have no objection then, if only one will be a Government director* 

I did not quite understand the question. 
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Witness No, 44. 

Mr. H. R. T, S. Peekott, I.O.S., Deputy Commissioner of the Sanlal Farganas. 

Written Evidence. 

I. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

It seems to me that the nature and method of the assistance that should be given by 
Government to industries must depend to a great extent on the nature of the industries. I 
suggest the following broad classification of Indian industries : — 

(1) 1 he big industries of western type with headquarters in the presidency towns. 

These would derive indirect help by means of anyth'ng that benefits the other 

classes. 

(2) MidJle industries of Indian type, largely conducted by Marwaris, e.g., oil-mills, 

sugar-mills, etc. This kind of industry is generally individualistic in type. 

(3) The small manual village industries, weaving, carpen'ry, metal-work, pottery, etc. 

(4) Raw material industries, sabe, hides, clays, rayrabolams, silk-worms, lac, jute, 

etc. ^ 

It seems to me that if Government assistance is to be given to these industries, it should 
be principally directed to the assistance of classes (3) and (4). Classes (1) and (2) will inevitably 
benefit indirectly. 

I think the best forms which such assistance should assume would be the fol'owing : — 

(«) Industrial loans on the lines of Land Improvement and Agricultural loans. 

[b] The encouragement of co-operative effort. 

I think there probably exist special cases of industries of classes (1) and (2) which might 
receive assistance at the hands of Government by — 

(c) guaranteeing Government purchase of products for limited periods, 

{d) the offer of facilities for getting land. 

Such an industry is, in my opinion, the sabe industry, on which I am submitting a 
separate note,* That industry is partly class (2) and partly class (4), 

I think many of the smaller industries in classes (3) and (4) are greatly hampered by 
want of capital. I know that such industries, as weaving (both cotton and tassar), lac and V 
silk-worm production, suffer much in my district for want of a little capital. I also think that 
certain industries of class (2), such as oil-mills, could be considerably extended if more capital 
were forthcoming, as the supply of oil-seeds is consid.-rably greater than what is required by 
the existing local mills. 

I think an effort should be made to build up a banking system on co-operative lines 
from belov, as has, in fact, been done to some extent in the case of agricultural co-operative 
banks. It appears to me that the main feature of Indian money-lending is that a man will 
not lend money unless he can see and understand what the borrower is doing with it. I think 
a co-opeiative svstem with its roots in the villages would go far to produce that mutual 
confidence which is now co-ispicuous by its absence. I append a separate note on the subject 
of co-operation as applied to village industries (Appendix A). A co-operative provincial 
bank, bulit '‘p from both industrial and co-operative efforts in the villages, would attract large 
deposits and ultimately be in a position to finance industries of larger type, such as those 
comprised in class (2). 

The following h^cal industries, it has occurred to me, are industries to ,which co-opera- 
tive principles might wdth advantage be applied — weaving, lac and tassar cultivation, poultry 
and frait-growing. The organization would, of course, vary with the nature of the industry. 

77 . — Technical aid to industries 

I much doubt if demonstration factories would serve any really useful purpose. For 
industries of class (3), I think industrial departments for demonstration purposes might be 
run in connection with agricultural demonstration farms at district headquarters. 

Speaking for my own district I think that an industrial survey would be fruitful of 
results. Its object would be to gather the possibilities of the area in respe. t of raw^ material, 
as well as to discover the most suitable miQCs of giving assistance to the smaller industries 
and the production of raw material, 

III.— Assistance in marketing products. 

I am of opinion that a small commercial and industrial museum on a humble scale at 
the headquarters of each district, or, at any rate, at divisional headquarters would be of 
great benefit. It would enable any one who wanted information regarding the industrial 
possibilities of any district to obtain it at first hand. Such institutions should not, of course, 
be on an expensive scile. Such district museums might also be made to serve the purposes 
of advertising the products of the local cottage industries. 
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If co-operative methods could be successfully applied to village iudustries in the Sales agencies, 
manner suggested in my note on co-operation, I think tbit sales agencies for the products of 
such industries would be a natural development. An effort would, at any rate, be made 
to get into immediate touch with the more remote markets. Co-operative methods applied to 
industries with this object alone in view would, I think, prove most valuable. 

An industrial exhibition on a small scale was held annually at Dumka until the War Exhibitions, 
broke out. I think the weakness of such exhibitions consists in the fact that unless a very 
careful scrutiny over exhibits can be exercised, the same exhibits wilt be produced year after 
year. I doubt if any real benefit is obtained by such exhibitions. There is also a tendency 
for them to deve op into a mere tamasha, I think that an industrial muieiim might be made 
to serve far more useful purposes by way of demonstration. 

Unless trade representatives could be found who possess a very comprehensive know- Trade representa- 
ledge of Indian industries, I doubt if they would be of very much use, except as a medium 
for making enquiries. It is difficult to see bow men possessed of a comprehensive knowledge 
of Indian industries are to be found. Probably partners of some of the largest firms which 
deal in a dozen or more forms of commercial activity, might be suitable, but such would 
naturally place a very high value on their services, and the system would prove very expensive. 

Otherwise it might be possible to train a class of industrial experts for the purpose. I am not * 

quite clear, however, that I properly understand the question. 

Trade representatives officially accredited from one province to another seem hardly 
necessary. Particular trades can empby commercial travellers, if necessary. 


IV. — Other forms of Government aid to industries, 

I know of no check ImposeJ on industrial development in this province by the land Land policy, 
policy of Government. 

I think the Waste Lands Manual meets the case for concessions of land so far as 
mining is concerned. 

In this province laud can only be acquired under Act I of 1891 for a pwS/fc I 

have come across one or two cases in which ignorant and grasping proprietors have squeezed ’’ 
industrial enterprises to some extent. On the other hand, it is a very delicate matter to inter- 
fere with proprietary rights, which have not been'interfered with since the Permanent Settle- 
ment. I would not recommend any change in the existing law. There is a special law of 
acquisition in the Santal Parganas, which enables a proprietor to acquire village lands for the 
benefit of the estate subject to the approval of the Deputy Commissioner. 


V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

I think more industrial schools would do much to improve the labourers’ efficiency 
and skill. 1 have principally studied the matter from the point of view of benefitting abori- 
ginals. I am personally convinced that for the aboriginal peoples industrial education will 
prove far more beneficial than academic education, though, of course, I would not neo-lcct the 
latter. I must admit I have no experience of industrial schools in other districts. ° 

We have an industrial school at Benagaria. A night school to provide academic 
education is attached, and is working well. We have also a night school for sabe employes at 
S^htbganj, which is reported on very favourably by the educational officers. I think pro- 
vision should always be made for academic education, as it is honeless to expect the workman 
to he really efficient if he has no general education. When inoustrial schools are under the 
aegis of local missions, this is assured : otherwise provision can be made by the Education 
Department. There ought never to be any difficulty about this. 
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I certainly think industrial schools should be placed under the Department of 
Industries. The Education Department has quite enough to do already without adding to 
its burdens. I would confine inspection to the Director of Industries and to the District 
Officer, and to any expert detailed for the purpose by the former. It is very essential, in my 
opinion, that the District Officer should take a lively interest in the schools. 

I venture to think the University Course. I have outlined in my answer to question Training of 
regarding colleges of commerce would provide, after one or two years’ pra tical training in a 
workshop, an adequtae supply of supervisors and skilled managers. 

My own conviction is that what is principally wanting in Indian industry, except 
those of class (1), is capital and business-like methods, and i doubt much if the latter can 
be acquired by sending a student to another country. I also think that probably information 
as regards business organizations and industrial processes can be obtained by other and less 
expensive means. I think, however, that facilities should be afforded in very special cases. 


VI . — General official administration and organization. 


I think there should be a Provincial Director of Industries in the same position with 
respect to the Local Government as the Director of Agriculture, with a purely Advisory Board 
consisting of : — • ^ 


A representative of each big industry 
in the province, 

A representative of railways. 


A representative of the Marwari community, 
A representative of small industries. 

The jRegistrai- of Co-operative Societies. 
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The Director should have executive powers under the Local Government with 
budgeted funds and should be the administrator of industrial loans and of industrial co- 
operative credit. I think the Provincial Director of Industries should be an official, but also 
an expert in the sense that he should, if possible, be afforded the opportunity of acquiring, 
either by means of study-leave or otherwise, a general knowledge of industrial conditio s 
both in India and other countries, I think there are objections to the appointment of a busi- 
ness-man to the post. In the first place, no really successful business-man would accept such 
a post. We do not want an unsuccessful business-man for the post. In the second place, a 
business-man has generally had experience of only one industry or allied group of indu-tries. _ 
What is wanted is a broad view of industry as a whole, combined with administrative ex- 
perience, and, if possible, an intimate knowledge of the people of the mufassal, their 
* modes of thought and political economy. 

The Director should have an expert staff such as would enable him to get immediate 
advice on all expert matters as they arise. 

VII . — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

There should be an Industrial Adviser to the Government of India. He could be 
recruited from the ranks of the Provincial Directors. Whether an Additional Member of . 

Council would be necessaiy or not, I cannot say. The Local Governments should, in my ^ 

opinion, be allowed a very wide discretion in indussrial matters. An Imperial Department 
would, I think, be a great mistake, particularly in the interests of indigenous Indian industries, 
which can be best fostered by the people in immediate contact with them. Possibly a solution 
might be found by making class (1) industries the affair of an Imperial Department, while 
leaving classes (2), (3) and (4) to the Local Governments. 

. I think there sliould be one or, perhaps, two Imperial Research Institutes for the whole 
of India. These should be very thoroughly equipped with chemical laboratories. They could 
be divided into departments for each industry calling for research work. These would, I take 
it, be mostly the industries which involve chemical processes. A very thorough knowledge of 
chemistry, both organic and inorganic, would be necessary to the research students. 

I would draw a distinction between research proper and mere experiments. Experi- 
ments might be conducted anywhere. The Directors of Industries might have experimental 
departments. I would not cumber the research departments with industrial experiments. Take, 
for example, the question of selection of wood for making matches where the selection had 
to be made from a limited area. Experiments with various kinds of wood could easily be 
made by the Provincial Director. 

I think that research work in such directions as eri and tastar cultivation should be 
left with the Agriculture Department. 

There should certainly be Government control over research as over e?ery other 
department. I think it should be Imperial control. 

I think Government experts should be given facilities as may seem necessary for 
studying conditions and methods in other countries. 

I think it would be a good thing if there were in each province a commercial 
college affiliated to the provincial University where sugh exists. I would suggest the 
following subjects for a commercial course : — 

Elementary Mathematics, Geography, Survey, Accounts, Precis writing. Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Political Economy, Chemistry, Geology, Indian Currency system. Ranking 
systems, and Co-operative Societies. 

The course could be spread over three years. Those who acquit themselves well could be 
given scholarships to enable them to take up research work at the Imperial Research Institute 
after a further one yearns course of chemistry. The bulk of the students, on completion of the 
three years' course, would go in for one or two years' practical work before entering a business. 
Probably at first it would be necessary to limit the number of boys allowed to take such a 
course. 

VII . — Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence. 

I think it would be a good thing if a sort of district commercial intelligencer were 
prepared in each district giving information regarding all industries that exist in the district. 

The form I would suggest for this would be as follows : — 

(a) Description of industry, and kind of people employed. 

{b) Any peculiar or interesting feature, past or present. 

(c) Extent of industry. Is it increasing or decreasing ? The number of people 
engaged in it. 

{d) Markets, proximate or remote ; lines of trade. 

{e) Any particular wishes of those engaged in the industry as regards its future 
development. 

(/) Any suggestion regarding help or enooui’agement. 
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An intelligencer of this kind would assise the public in getting information of local 
conditions. It could be kept in the district office and inspected on payment of a small fee 
to defray the cost of renewal from time to time and keeping it up-to-date. A copy could be 
supplied to the Director of Commercial Intelligence, if necessary. 

IX . — Other forms of Government action and organization. 

I have not experienced any difficulty in the working of the mining and prospecting Mining 
rules (1913). 

1 think a great deal might be done by the Forest Department by way of planting Forest depart- 
and fencing closed blocks with timber used for certain industries. The department is atment. 
present planting closed blocks with gamhar trees in the Santal Parganas. This is to meet the 
demand of certain firms for this wood for the manufacture of bobbins. I think that a great 
deal of benefit might accrue to the tassar and lac industries it the department would fill in 
closed blocks with asaw trees for the tassar worms and hnl and galas trees for brood lac, the 
planted enclosures being, as far as possible, conveniently situated for the people engaged 
in the respective industries. 

X. — General. 


I am submitting a separate note* on the sabe industry, an industry which has, owing t® induatrieB needing 
trade disputes, come under my personal notice. development. 

Speaking as a layman, and with the greatest deference to expert opinion, I would 
venture to suggest on general grounds the following industries as industries that might be 
extended : — 

Indigo, sugar, tanning, glass, paper, fruit canning. 

1 also think that possibly umbrellas might be made in India. 

I know the existence of certain raw materials which might be developed, but I think matoriala. 
enquiries by experts would first be necessary, as suggested in my answer to question regarding 
surveys for industrial purposes. • 


APPENDIX A. 

Note on co-operation. 

The people engaged in village industries either occur in groups of families more or less 
inter-related in the bigger hdts, or in much smaller groups scattered about the country. 

In the case of the former, the question of applying co-operative principles is much 
simpler than in the case of the latter. The development will, in fact, be similar in character 
to that of the agricultural societies. The operatives will join themselves together into a 
co-operative society, each individual accepting joint and unlimited liability for the debts of 
all the rest. A panchayat for executive purposes would be selected within the society itself, 
and this panchayat would arrange for the financing of the society either by obtaining deposits 
or by borrowing money on the joint security of the society from the industrial loans fund. 
One difference between such a society and the present agricultural societies would consist in 
the fact that the members of co-operative societies only require loans at certain periods of the 
year, or, in certain cases, larger loans running over some years, while the members of such an 
industiial society, as has been described above, would be in continual need of small sums for 
the purchase of raw material, marketing of their products, etc. The recoveries would also be 
spread over the year in small driblets. A constant and careful supervision and account- 
keeping would be called for on the part of the governing panchayat. This would involve 
careful nursing in the first stage of such societies. Co-operative principles might also be 
applied not merely to the financing of. such societies, but also to the assembling of raw material 
and marketing the finished product. It seems to me that under the existing conditions, an 
immense amount of time is wasted and human energy dissipated by each individual worker 
walking long distances to and from hits. Where the number of families engaged in the 
industry is big enough, they could arrange to emiploy one man with a cart to market the 
j)roduce and also to purchase fresh raw material. No doubt the form which^the co-operative 
organization would take would ultimately depend very much on the nature of the industry. 
An industry like weaving obviously lends itself to co-operative effort. 

As regards the scattered groups of operatives found here and there in the villagesj 
I think they also could in many cases be combined into groups in such a wav as to render 
co-operation possible. Where the families or small groups of families are far separated either 
by distance, or caste, or want of mutual interest, then the application of co-operative pminciples 
becomes a matter of difficulty. Such detached industries could, however, be greatly helped 
by ordinary industrial loans. There is, however, another form of co-operative organization 
which might possibly be applied to such detached industries. Where the operatives are few in 
number and poor, and where the consumers are mostly people of the same village, or of very 
near villages, a communilv of interests exists between the producers and consumers which 
might be made use of for co-operative purposes. A panchayat could be appointed which could 
obtain the initial capital necessary, partly by subscrijrtion and partly by means of an industrial 


* Not printed. 
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loan granted on the joint and unlimited security of the members of the society. The 
pancbayat could then finance the operatives by means of small loans granted as might be 
necessary, the rate of interest being a little higher than tae rate paid for industrial loans. 
A fund would thus be built up for the improvement of the industry with beneficial results to 
both producers and consumers. Such a fund would in time, no doubt, enable the society to send 
a youth to be trained in an industrial school, some arrangement being made for the subsequent 
reimbursement to the fund of the expenses entailed. I merely throw this out by way of 
suggestion. The development is one which would come naturally at a later stage. 

As the number of co-operative societies increased, a regular banking system would 
become necessary. The surplus funds might be deposited in some existing agricultural bank. 
I think there is a stage at which agricultural and industrial co-operative funds should be 
amalgamated so as to enable the one to strengthen the other Thus in time the provincial 
co-operative bank would finance both village agriculture and village industries. 

Ready facilities for industrial education seem essential to the success of any co-opera- 
tive scheme. I would go so far as to advocate the setting up of an industrial school in each 
subdivision, certainly in each district, if not in each subdivision. An Industrial Department 
with a Provincial Director at the head, would provide the necessary element of continuity, 
both in policy and interest. It would, of course, be one of the principal duties of the Director 
of Industries, I take it, to visit all industrial schools and co-operative societies. 

{Mr. Terrott also gave confidential evidence . ) 


Oral Evibence, 17th November 1916, 

president. — How long have yon been in the Civil Service ? — Sixteen years. 

In this province ? — Yes. 

Your views therefore represent the problem that we are up against from the point 
of view of Bihar ? — Yes, but they are my own private views only. 

You advocate the formation of commercial museums at the head-quarters of districts or at 
the divisional headquarters ? — ies. 

You know the Calcutta Commercial Museum? — I do not. 'i 

In the Calcutta Commercial Museum they exhibit not only fhe article but the n ime of 
the maker and the price of the article. It would be obviously impossible, I take it, to carry 
on this system at the hea iquaiters of each divisiou, as it would be difficult to get a staff that 
would keep abreast of the time in the matcer of prices ? — I understand you to mean that the 
museum should be a kind of advertising agency. If that be so I think it could not be done 
at the divisional headquarters. 

You would prefer something like sales agencies.to commercial museums ? — I am not quite 
sure about the meaning of sales agencies. 

It is an institution that receives fr jm the villager articles for sale at the fairest price 
obtainable and registers orders from customers for execution by the village workers ? — I have 
doubts whether a museum would fulfil that purpose. I think it should be confined to being an 
advertising agency. It would perform two functions ; one is, to enable outsider who wanted 
to know somthing about the possibilities of the district to come for themselves and see the 
things with their own eyes, see what sort of raw material there was and what kind of cottage 
products, and on the other hand it would serve as an advertising agency. 

You do not think there is a danger of a small museum of that kind becoming dusty and 
neglected ? — I think it would depend very much, of course, on the amount of local interest 
taken in the matter. Generally, I do hot think that it would become dusty — not in those 
districts where tbs^e was really anything worth seeing. 

You say of trade representatives, ‘‘Unless trade representatives could be found who 
possess a very comprehensive knowledge of Indian industries, I doubt they would be of very 
much use, except as a medium for making enquiries Don't you think that if we develop 
in India a system of departments of industries in the different provinces and if those depart- 
ments aie properly manned with a director and sufficient assistants we shall gradually build 
up a body of officials who will have a fairly comprehensive knowledge of Indian industries ?— 
Undoubtedly so. 

Do you think that if the trade representatives abroad are drawn from men of that class ' 
they would benefit the Indian industries ? — I think they would. 

In paragraph 16 you say with reference to the application of the land Acquisition Act 
to acquire land for an industrial purpose, “On the other hand, it is a very delicate matter to 
interfere with proprietary rights." Don't you think that the time is come in India when 
we have to consider the general interests of the country as sometimes superseding local and 
private interests ? — My personal view is that it is. 
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The position of this province and also of Bengal is rather peculiar in that the permanent 
settlement exists. Are you free to say definitely whether the permanent settlement has or has 
not been a drawback to the progress of the province ?— My personal opinion is that it has 
not made for the progress of the province. 

Yon would not like to make any proposal with regard to how these difficulties have 
to be faced ? — The question is one of great difficulty. 1 think in the interests ot industry 
it may be advisable to give very limited and carefully protected powers to interfere perhaps 
with proprietorship, but the difficulty of defining these and the method of using them seem 
to be very great. 

Would it be possible to frame an Act so that due regard may be paid to these estab- 
lished rights when it is known to a recognized authority that an iudustry cannot be started 
or cannot succeed unless it gets certain lands, water rights or means of access ? — If an 
industry was in the opinion of some competent authority or the Local Government, 
one that would benefit the locality, I think that would justify interference with proprietary 
rights. 

^ The Land Acquisition Act, as framed at present, is designed to promote the acquisition 

of land for a public purpose ? — Yes. 

W ould it be possible to extend the meaning of the Act to thi s extent that it would be 
justifiable fora recognized authority to say that an industrial enterprise is really in the interest 
of th e public in spite of the fact that the person or company v\ho undertakes the enterpiise 
makes a profit ? — I think it would be clearly justifiable in the easel mentioned, that is to 
say, where the locality would obviously benefit by the industry, but I am not quite sure I am 
prepared to go further. The power to decide whether an industry would or would not be in 
the interests of the district, I should think, should rest with the Local Government. 

You think that the people generally would he willing to accept some legislation of the 
kind ? — The only people who might object, of course, are the landlord. No body else would 
object. I could not say whether the landlords would or would not object. 

In paragraph 35 you say, “ The Forest Department is at present planting closed blocks 
with gamhar trees in the Santal Parganas. This is to meet the demand of certain firms 
for this wood for the manufacture of bobbins. '*■’ Who has decided that this wood is suitable 
fer the manufacture of bobbins ? — I do not know. I know the firm concerned. 

Is it the same wood as what they call haldu in the United Provinces ?— I am not sure. 

There is an enterprise being organized there for the manufacture of bobbins from haldu 
and so far as we can judge from hearsay there are favourable conditions locally for the 
successful manufacture of bobbins. I want to know whether the enterprise you refer to has 
been before the Forest Economist ? — I do not think so. Not to my knowledge. 

Would an industry of the kind be referred to you as the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Santal Pargana-; ? — Generally it would be referred to me. 

i Whose business would it be to be quite sure that this enterprise was being undertaken 

with due regard to similar enterprises elsewhere in India ? — The Forest Departments. 

In dealing with the development of the lac industry, would you not require technical 
advice of a special kind ?■ — I think so undoubtedly. 

Has the Local Government got an expert to deal with questions connected with lae indus- 
try ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Is it possible that an industry of this kind may be undertaken by officials without suffi- 
cient expert guidance ? — No, 1 do not think so, because so far we have not interfered with the 
industry. 

But perhaps you ought to interfere with the industry ? — I think that is where we want 
expert guidance to enable us to know what industry should be developed. 

The net result of your observations is that we have insufficient technical and scientific ex- 
perts to give reliable and authoritative advice on most of these things ?— Yes, with the 
exception of tusser silk. 

Have you sufficient guidance in that matter ? — I understand that tusser silk industry is 
being taken up very thoroughly at Pusa. 

ought to be the business 
be the business of the 
Industry in which the 


Your idea is, I understand, that the technical and scientific work 
of Imperial departments ?■— I think that the research work ought to 
Imperial departments. I would not have an Imperial Department of 
Provincial Governments would have no say. 
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Would it satisfy you if you bad a Provincial Director of Industries to guide and control 
the cottage industries and to act as channels of communication to all the different departments 
concerned, acting in fact, as a sort of provincial switchboard, for the inquirer to ha put into 
communication with the proper person who has the information, whether he is an Imperial or 
a local oflScer, while the purely technical and scientific work was done by the Imperial Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

Would it not be very difficult for each Local Government to provide all the experts 
required for the variius industries ? — My idea was that there should be an expert staff for the 
whole of India and it should be a movable staff, so that if one pirticalir provindal Director 
wanted a lac expert, he could ask for one and gat one within a reasonable time. 

The Government of India Technical Departments would, in fact, |be the central reservoir 
from which the Provincial Governments could obtain advice when required ? — Yes. 

Have you thought out the question as to whether it would be better to have, say a 
chemical department for the Government of India dealing with chemical problems of all 
kinds throughout India in the matter of research, or whether it would be better to have a 
research institute in the south of India dealing with botany, zoology, and all the other forms 
of scientific research, and another such comp esite instirute in the north of India. Which do ^ 
you think would be a more efficient system of classification ? — I find it rather difficult to see 
the bearing of subjects like biology and zoology on industrial matters. 

What about insect pests on tea, coffee, etc. ? — That kind of research seems to me to 
come more properly within the purview of the Agricultural Department. 

But some of them might come under the Forest Department? — Yes. 

Let us then narrow the question to entomology. Is it better to have one department 
containing all entomologists with a common reference collection and library undertaking work 
for the Forest Department, for the Agricultural Department, planters and all others, or is it 
better for the Agricultural Department to have its own entomologist and the Forest Depart- 
ment to have its own entomologist, separate from one another, with different collections, 
different reference libraries, and different laboratories ? — I think that if there was much 
overlapping, it would be highly desirable to have the whole thing in one place certainly, but 
if there was a small amount of overlapping I do not think it would be open to objection. 

If it were possible to provide a fully equipped entomological department for agriculture 
and a fully equipped entomological department for forestry, from the administrative point of 
view, the two departments might be separate. But is it possible to provide in this country a full 
reference museum for entomology dealing with forest products and another complete reference 
museum for entomology dealing with agriculture products ? — It would be possible of course. 

It is a question largely of cost, I take it. 

Apart from cost, specimens are not obtained in a day. Separate collections of insects have 
already been made, for instance, at the Calcutta Museum, at Dehra Dun, at Pusa, and at various 
agricultural colleges. Is this system likely to conduce to efficiency ? — It might make for 
e hciency to have the whole of the entomological work done in one place, and similarly for each 
of the othtr departments; but, on the other hand, so long as there is no was're from overlap- 
ping, I should say it is just possible that having entomological work done in two places may ^ 
lead to a certain amount of healthy competition. 

Consider the question from another point of view. If you are going to get the best man 
you will have to give him suitable prospects. Would it be possible to maintain a service that 
would open to the junior scientific men sufficient prospects if you split your zoologists into 
these different groups ? Would it not be easier to maintain a zoological department so that 
a junior officer may hope some day to become the head of the zoologists in India ? — I think 
it would be sounder. 

Could you now, with those arguments, balance in your mind which, in the interests of the 
country, w'ould be the best form of classification — the splitting up of zoologists, making them 
handmaids to differerrt departments, or the formation of one zoological department covering all 
phases of z )ology, imaking {it available, like any other service of India, for the help of other 
departments and the general public? — I think 1 would have a single department. 

If other departments like the Forest department could borrow experts when they wanted 
them, without delay, then I think it would work very well. I am not qualified, however, to 
speak on this point. I know very little about the Forest Department. 

You propose what you call the district intelligencer system by which at the district 
headquarters a list of all the industries will be kept approximately up-to-date. There will, of 
course, be a danger of such a list getting out of date and I take it for granted that you pref'^r 
that that list should be inspected regularly by the Director of Industries for the province ? — Yes. 

Uonb’le Sir F. II. Stewart. — You say, There is a special law of acquisition in.the Santal 
Parganas, which enables a proprietor tojacquire village lands for the benefit of the estate 
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subject to the approval of the Deputy Commissioner Will you please explain this a little 
more f ulh' ? — Suppose a Calcutta firm has <li-eovered coal in the Sauta! P.irganas and wishes 
to work it and eets a !e is^ from a jiroprictor. Then a part of the land which it was desired 
to take up mav be covered with raiyati holdings or p )ssibl y village waste land, or what they 
call gochar land which is land reserved i'or village grazing purposes. That land could be 
acquired by the proprietor in this way. The proprietor would put in a petition before the Sub- 
divisional Ollicer asking to be allowed to acquire this land. Then the Subdivisional Officer 
would work out the rates of compensation for the various kinds of land to be acquired and 
prepare the case and would send it up to the Deputy Commissioner, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner would, if he thought the purpose was one which would benefit the estate of that 
particular proprietor, sanction the acquisition. In eases where the proprietor wanted to acquire 
land for a purpose which the Deputy Commissioner considered was manifestly contrary 
to the local good, then he would refuse. He would exercise a very wide discretion. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s decision would be final, subject to appeal to the Commis- 
sioner ? — Yesj subject to appeal to the Commissioner. 

Is it often exercised ? — Very often. 

^ Is it peculiar to the Santal Parganas ? — So fir as I am aware it is peculiar to the 

Santal Parganas. The regulation is one which applies only to the Santal Parganas. 

The Land Acquisition Act of 1904 is Imperial ? — Yes. Ours is purely a local Act and it 
only enables a proprietor to acquire the rights subordinate to him. It does not enable us to 
acquire the proprietor’s rights. 

Have you got the tinlcottiyah system ? — No. 

With reference to your suggestion as to the Advisory Board, who do you think should be 
the chairman of the Provincial Advisory Board ? —The Director of Industries should be the 
chairman. 

Yon say that the Board’s sanction should be purely advisory and that the Director’s 
should be executive ? — Yes. 

Do you think that would work in practice ? — ^I think it would. 

You mean that the Local Government would pass a budget submitted by the Director of 
Industries and he wouM have power to spend the funds ? — Yes. 

Without the further control of the Local Government ? — Subject to the general control 
of the Local Government. 

Not subject to the control of the Board of Industries ?— No. 

Then you say that you think th vt the provincial Director of Industries should be an 
official. We have had a good many replies on that subject. Most of the people at another 
centre have thought that a business man would be necessary. Would you qualify your opinion 
with regard to the needs of different provinces ? — I have no experience of other provinces. 

With reference to your suggestion about the commercial college at what age would you 
send students to that college ? — Sixteen to nineteen. 

' And then two years more practical training. It would be a long and expensive edu- 

cation ? — I doubt if it would be more expensive than the education for the Medical and the Bar. 

You put down a very comprehensive list oc subjects. Would you include commercial 
English ? — I do not know what it is. 

Would you say that an average Inlian bay of sixteen is sufficiently conversant with up-to- 
date English to be able to assimilate instruction usefully in all these subjects ? — I think that a 
fair percentage of boys of that age would be able to understand the subjects in English, text 
books. 

The commercial college you suggest should be under the Educational Department ?— Yes. 

Y'^ou are eliminating the Educational Department from the control of industrial schools ? — 
Yes. I would not give them control of industrial schools. 

You would substitute, in fact, to some extent the district .officer for the Director of Public 
Instruction ? — I think it does amount to that ; 

The President suggested that one of the principal wants in the development of industries 
was the insufficient number of experts, both scientific and technical, and you agreed with that. 
But don’t you think that another class is largely wanted, practical demonstrators, practical 
foremen, not merely people to advise but people who will work and show ? — 1 am not quite sure 
that I understand your question fully. 

Take it this way. Would it not be at least as valuable, if not more valuable, if instead 
of men who knew in detail all the process of weaving and sat in a college or a school you had 
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a practical weaver going round showing the people in their villages how to weave ? — I think 
that it would have a good effect. It would be desirable to have such men working in connec- 
tion with the industrial schools. 

My point IS that it would be perhaps more satisfactory to show the people at any rate 
for many years, how to do a thing rather than to tell them about it ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

I consider that a very important point. 1 am convinced myself that there is no use in lectur- 
ing at all. 

With reference to your note on co-operation have you any co-operative societies for indns*- 
trial purposes already in this province ? — 1 know of none. ' 

Do you think that the governing panchayat can exercise suffioient supervision over a 
co-operative society for industrial purposes ? It would be more complicated than in the case of 
societies for agricultural purposes ? Yes. I think that if at the outset a very careful selection 
were made as regards local conditions and the right kind of men were chosen — always assuming 
that there is somebody either an official or anon-official. 

You have the Registrar ? —Yes. I mean that there ought to be some local person or 
persons of some position who would take an interest in the things and inspect them and in y 
fact dry-nurse them for a certain period? — 1 think that would be necessary. There would be 
also the district officer. He should, of course, take an interest in them, but the actual dry- 
nursins would be more properly done by people like the smaller semindars who have taken 
an interest in the subject of co-operation. 

And they are beginning to do so in increasing numbers ? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — In paragraph 4 you say, “ Many of the smaller industries 
in classes 8 and 4 are greatly hampered for want of capital Can you suggest any remedy 
for that ?— I suggested that in another of my answers. I have tried to show how it 
could be possible to get capital by co-operative methods. 

Have you any idea of what amount can be got from these villagers by using co-operative 
methods ? Do you say that all the villagers would subscribe money and you can thus raise 
the necessary capital ? Do you mean at the start ultimately ? — Say, ultimately. We know 
of the means of the villagers. 

What amount of capital do you think would be thus raised ? — I think that as co-operation ^ 
spread from one unit to another and from small units to bigger units, the capital which now 
goes into the hands of mahajans would largely accumulate in the hands of the village socie- 
ties. 


Practically all the villagers are living from hand to mouth. As far ‘as our experience 
goes they have never been able to save nor will they save anything in the near future ? — Our 
experience is that co-operative secieties go to show that they can save if the co-operative system 
is properly started and properly financed . 


You have no idea as to the amount of capital required to develop these industries, that is, 
the village industries ? — The amount of capital required would depend entirely on local 
circumstances as regards the industry and the people. 

Take your own district. You say so many industries can be developed there ? — I oan*^ 
say that a very little capital would have a very good return. 


That very little capital up till now has not been supplied. If all these industries could be 
developed with very little capital, what was the difficulty in developing them ? — At present 
the capital is not available and if it is available it is in a form which makes it difficult for the 
people to benefit by it. 


Do you think that there should be an industrial survey other than the geological survey ? 
— I think that an industrial survey other than the geological survey would be of great benefit. 
I think there are raw materials which would probably repay a survey of that kind. I think 
that the possibilities of certain raw materials would be worth the expenditure on a survey; 
The Director should have the administration in his hands of the industrial loans if there are 
such lows. 

It is not like the Public W orks Department where it would be clearly explained that it 
should expend so much money on such and such a repair. You say that the Director should 
have money and the power to spend the money. The budget must be a lump sum budget ? 
He cannot, in anticipation, say that such and such an industry will come ? — I think he should 
have a detailed budget in the same way as the Director of Agriculture. He would have to 
budget for the amount of loans he would issue in the following year. 

You say the provincial director should have a number of experts. Do yon know what 
the expenditure would be on the chemical expert and the other experts in each province ? Do 
you advise the Government to spend that mjney in anticipation 7 — I think I have explained 
to the President. I would not have necessarily a fixed staff of experts, but a staff of experts, 
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which could be obtained from the central research institution. If a provincial director 
wants an expert on any particular subject he ought to be able to obtain him within a reason- 
able time. 

As regards the commercial college, you say that the boys should have two years' practical 
training. In which branches ? — You enumerate so many subjects. I think be should have a 
coarse of practical training before he goes into any business 

Where and how ? Say, for instance, a mechanic, you can ask him to go to workshop. 
How and where will students of all branches have their practical training ? — ^They can get 
themselves apprenticed to the business which they wish to join ultimately. 


If you allow lads of sixteen to go there do you think that they will be able to understand 
political economy, precis writing and currency system ? — I merely suggested these subjects as 
a curriculum which would run over three years. Possibly they may not take political economy 
till the second or the third year. I do not see any reason why a lad at that age should not 
learn political economy. 


If it is a college, one has to go there after passing the entrance examination. Would 
you be satisfied to call it a commercial school ? — I do not think that it would matter very 
much. 

You say that 'each subdivision should have an industrial school. Of course, you know 
that an industrial school must have a workshop ? — Yes. 

Have you- any idea of the expenditure involved in having a properly equipped work- 
shop? We have a school now which has a carpentry department and a metal work depart- 
ment and a weaving department and it costs as about Bs. .3,000 to Rs. 8,500 a year, but I 
ought to explain that it is run by a local mission and so we get free the supervision of compe- 
tent men which of course we should not otherwise get. That mission is a Scandinavian 
mission. 


Mr, A. Ckatterton , — In paragraph -3 of your evidence you saj^hat Government assistance 
should be in the form of industrial loans on the lines of Land Improvement and Agricultural 
loans. These should be given on the security of landed propei-ty ? Where the land is saleable 
I would make the land as security, but I would insist as far as possible on joint and unlimited 
liability, that is to say, the industrial group should take loans on joint and unlimited liabL 
lity. 

You would not apply this system to loans by individuals? I would do so where no co- 
operative grouping is possible, but only in such cases. Where co-operative grouping was 
possible, I would apply the principle of joint and unlimited liability, but in cases where the 
workers are few and far between, co-operative grouping may not be possible and I would not 
debar individuals from the benefit of such loans in individual cases. 

Would you apply that to the granting of loans for what you have classified as middle 
industries ? — I think the industrial loans should, at any rate, primarily be for the village indus- 
tries and not for class (2) industries. 

How do you know that an industrial loan is going to be usefully spent on the village 
industry? Who is going to control the expenditure? — I think that the co-operative society 
should elect the panchayat and that panchayat should control the expenditure. 

Have these men sufficient technical knowledge of their trade to be entrusted with the 
control of expenditure for improving the business ? Suppose you have thirty weavers in a 
village and you form them into a co-operative society and yon lend them Rs. 1,000, do you 
think that they will spend that wisely ? — If left entirely without supervision I should say they 
would not spend it wisely. 

Where will the supervision come from ? — ITiat is the difficulty. 

What steps do you recommend to provide this supervision, to supply the proper surer- 
vising agency ? I think that the best form of supervision is, I think as I hav^stated before, 
the smaller zamindar and the more respectable locil men who take an interest in co-operation. 
That is for immediate supervision, and as regard- the more remote supervision, the sub- 
divisional officer generally takes an interest in co-operative matters and would be willing 
generally to give a helping hand to the system. 

Your smaller zamindar and the local district official and other people are actuated by 
philanthropic motives. But are they competent to really suprvise a scheme for improving 
the industry? Is it not a case of blind leading the blind? — No. I think that the ultimate 
supervision as regards expert me ;hods should be with the Director of Industries, and his ex- 
perts. Assuming that expert su])er vision is provided, then the local officers and local people 
will apply the co-operative principle 

That is to say, the local people would exercise a certain amount of financial control to see 
that the money is properly spent ? Yes. Also I would go a little further than tat, because 
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I think in the case of most of the village industries, such as weaving, the local consumer is in as 
good a position as anybody to judge of the product. He knows whether the cloth is a good 
cloth or bad cloth — at least his wife will if he does not. 

The granting of these loans you would entrust to the Director of Industries ? — Yes. 

Who would be responsible, for the recovery of the loans ? — The local district officers. I think 
the administration should be exactly the same as, or on parallel lines with, that of the land 
improvement and agricultural loans. 

In the case of land improvement and agricultural loans the loan is either granted by the 
district officer, or if it is a large amount by some superior authority. The Director of Agri- 
culture has no power to grant these loans ? — That is true. The system is that the district 
officer has so much placed at his disposal each year. The same thing may be done as regards 
industrial loans. The Provincial Director can divide up the sum at his disposal among the 
district officers. 

If anything of this kind were to be done, the closer you bring the Department of Indus- 
tries into contact with the villager without the intervention of any intermediate officer the 
better ? — No, I would allow a perfectly free contact. I would allow the same freedom of 
contact as exists at present between the Director of Agriculture and the cultivators. 

My point is this, that the Director of Agriculture docs not disburse the money and you 
suggest that the Director of Industries should ? — I think he should disburse money through the 
local agencies, that is, through the district officers. He might keep a sum in his hands out of 
the budget funds for immediate disbursement if he thought necessary. 

You say that middle industries require financing only in certain cases. How would you be 
able to establish oil mills and sugar mills ? They are very often important adjuncts to the deve- 
lopment of agriculture in the district. Would you leave that entirely to individual effort?— -I 
should at present leave it to individual effort until the development of industrial co-operative 
credit would admit of some provincial banking institution financing it. 


You say that the Provincial Director should be an official ? — Yes. 

You mean a member of the Indian Civil Service? — I would not confine it to the Civil 
Service, I would leave it generally as an official. I take it generally that he would be a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, 

Besides the administrative control over the department would it not be one of the func- 
tions of the Director of Industries to initiate matters?-! think so. You mean initiating a 
new enterprise ? 

To put a proposition before a private capitalist if it was a suitable one. on’t you 
think that you want a man who has some wider or deeper training in these matters than the 
average official ?-You mean that he should be allowed to initiate private enterprise by collect- 
ing or helping to collect capital ? 

The Director of Industries would know that capital exists in certain parts of the country. 
He should be able to prepare a case for starting a mill or factory. To do this would you not 
want a certain amount of expert knowledge ?— I do not think it should ^ the work of the 
Director to deal with such matters. The Government would be taking then a rather heavy 
responsibility in the matter. 

What would be the functions of the Director of Industries then ?— I thmk he should 
supply expert advice where necessary through the medium of his experts and he should do 
what he can to promote and encourage smaller village industries, one of the means being 
administration of the industrial loans, and he should do all he can to encourage the application 
of co-operative principles to village industries. 

He would be a post office between the expert and the Government ? He could conabine 
in him the functions of the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies or a part of his functions . 
— I would not call him a post office between the expert and ti*e (rovermnent. 

In the Santal Parganas tusser silk cnltivation is an important business ?— It could hardly 
be termed an important business at present. It is rather on the decline than otherwise. 1 do 
not think it was ever important in that district. 

Is it capable of large development there ? — By |co-operation and loans it certmnly may 
be developed. It is on the downward grade at present chiefly due to want of capital. 

’n ona of your letters to the Commissioner of Bhagalpor Division you stated ^ 

district commercial intelligence was under preparation for your dirtnct and that it would be 
ready about the end of this month ?— It has not been published. The material is here. It 
has not actually been properly collated yet. 

Do you intend to go on>ith that 'preparation ?— Yes. My idea was not to go to the 
expense of printing it but merely to have it typed and put into a book form. 
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You have some remarks in your written evidence about industrial schools. Do you mean 
that this statement should be taken as it stands- “ It is hopeless to expect the workman to be 
really eff cient if he has no general education ” ? — Yes. I think so. That is my opinion. 
There is only one industrial school at present in my district. 

In this industrial school is general education carried on at the same time as industrial 
education ? Does the boy spend half the time on general education and the other half on 
industrial education ? — No. They have a night school. 

There is a separate school ? — The academic school is a separate school in connexion with 
the same Mission. 

At what age do the boys come to the school ? — The age varies considerably. We do not 
take boys under 16, but sometimes we take men of ^0 or 21. 

You do not advocate having general education in the industrial school ? — I would have 
general education given entirely through the night school. It must be subordinate to the 
industrial education. 

In these industrial schools would you aim at t'etting boys who had obtained literary 
education ? — It would certainly be a consideration in selecting the boys, and we would con- 
sider that point. We would prefer to have a bright boy naturally to a dull boy, but on the 
other hand, if a boy showed special aptitude in some particular line of practical work we 
might have to revise that consideration. 

If they cannot read a vernacular paper do you say it is of much practical value to them ? 
— I think it must be of value. 

In what wayj? — It enables them to keep their accounts which is certainly something, and 
I also think it should be an advantage that they should be able lo read and write for their 
general work. 

If they do learn a certain amount of reading and writing in these elementary schools they 
forget all about it in a year or two ? — That is not my experience. I have some headmen 
and other village officers in the Santal Parganas who keep up reading and writing and 
account keeping and do . not forget what they have learnt at school. It all depends, I take 
it, on whether they have had any occasion to do any work which invloves reading or writing. 
The headman of a village would" have of course 

The artisans in the small town have very little work which invloves reading and 
writing? — I should say it depends on the nature of their business and the size of it. 
They might have to correspond with mahajans and mei chants and others in a small town. 

President. — When you say that you think that ordinarily this Director of Industries 
would be a member of the Indian Civil Service, do yon contemplate that any member of the 
Indian Civil Service would be satisfied to remain for many years, say ten years, as Director 
of I ndustries ? — I should think it quite possible. 

Would you not consider ihat he would handicap himself in his career of a member of the 
Indian Civil Service ? — I do not think so 

What amount of service would you expect him to have before be becomes a Director ? 
— Say, eight to twelve years. 

let us take the average, i.e., 10 years. After another ten years as Director of Industries 
he becomes a fairly senior officer. W ould the prospects be sufficient for an ambitious officer ? 
— I cannot speak from the point of view of an ambitious officer. I see no reason why the 
ordinary officer should not accept it. After all, generally speaking, he would not become 
a Commissioner till he had put in 24 or 25 years^ service. 

According to the proceedings of your District Industrial Committee, which was held on the 
26th September 1916, the Committee say that they had not received any benefit from 
researches conducted by Government departments. Does that include agriculture ?— We were 
not thinking of agriculture at the time. 

You think that has got in by mistake ? — We were thinking of industrial departments. 
I am sure the members were not thinking of the Agricultural Department at all. The 
note is not put as clearly as it should have been. 

, Did the members include the Forest Department and the Geological Survey ? Have 
you never had any benefit from the work of the Forest Department in your district? — Not 
to industries. 

Is it responsible in any way for the work in connection with sale grass ? — No. 

Or for the timber in your district ?— They work their own business in timber. They 
have their own industry in timber. 

Has there been any research in minerals conducted? — Not that I am aware of. 
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Your committee also says that there are no demonstration factories in tliis district and 
is of opinion that they would serve no useful purpose. I understand you said that you 
are in favour of peripatetic weaving demonstrations or other demonstrations of recognised 
industrial developments ? — I would be in favour of demonstration departments for cottage 
industries attached to the agricultural demonstration farms as a kind of department of 
agricultural demonstration farms. 

But suppose the Government, or the Director of Industries, become aware of an improvo- 
ment in handlooms, or in oil pressing machinery. Would you not be in favour of having 
demonstration factories in your district for showing the improvements to the people ? — Well, 
I think there is a good deal of difference between the two instances that you mentioned. 
The case of an improvement in weaving horns is a case in which it is perfectly easy to demon- 
strate at a cheap cost and the result of the demonstration is extensive, or ought to be extensive. 
But in the case of an improvement in an oil machine, the beneht that could be derived would 
only be derived by a small class of people and also the demonstration might involve considerable 
expense. 

Your cemmittee’s resolution would require a little modification to make that clear ? You 
think that in some cases practical demonstrations could be made really useful to the people ? 
— I think that should be modified. 

What experience have you had of the working of the mining and prosj^ecting rules ? 
What minerals have been taken under prospecting licenses or mining leases ? — There have 
been several applications made for coal prospecting and mining leases by big Calcutta 
firms, and we have also leased out some — I think about a dozen — small coal mines to local 
people. 

Is coal in the Santal Parganas in the Government lands or in the permanently settled 
area ?— Partly in one and partly in the other. Traces of coal on the surface §,re more 
numerous in the Government estate than outside, but there is a line which runs across the 
district. 

The mining leases have been granted under the rules of 1913 ? — I think they are the 
latest rules. 

And you have had no complints against the working of these rules ? — No. 


Witness No. 45. 


Bai Sahib Badha 
hishun Jalan. 


Rai Sahib PADHAKiSHrN Jalan, Banker, Merchant and Commercial Agent, Patna City. 

Written Evidence. 


Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

In my opinion the modes of giving Government aid referred , to in question no. 5 are in 
the abstract desirable modes, but in their practical application require to be scrupulously 
considered. 

Money grants-in-aid may tend to cause hardship to existing or new concerns not so aided. 
Similarly more or less with the other modes. Mode no. 6 should on no account be adopted, as 
it fundamentally conflicts with the non-interference policy of the Government in matters of 
industry. It seems to me that the most suitable encouragement to industries will be by 
means of Government banks managed by a committee substantially representative of Indian 
interests. Aids by Government should be confined to industries and enterprises incorporated 
within the country. In the case of an aided concern, Government should have some control 
over the same, according to the nature of the aid, to see particularly that the aid is not inis- 
used. For this purpose Government should require the aided concern to furnish periodical 
reports and their accounts should be audited by the Government auditors. 

With referei oe to question no. 13, I have particularly to note that to prevent abuse of 
aid, a Board should be constituted representing each province substantially, in order to advise 
the Government whether a particular concern stands in urgent need of any particular aid and 
subject ty what restrictions and limilations such aid should be given. Further detail of the 
constitution of such a Board will be found in my answer to questions nos. 57 to 32 post. 

Technical aid to industries. 

With reference to question no. 20, I should say that the province of Bihar requires 
demonstration factories for sugar and paper, for the latter of which an ample supply of bulb and 
grass is available, and also mechanical demonstrations for making machinery of ordinary 
requirement out of the iron available in the province. The demonstration in agricultural 
processes should be popularised. 
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Assistance in marketing products- 

Commercial museums are good institutions in their way and so are exhibitions, bat 
I attach great importance to sales agencies, which serve the purpose of both and at the 
same time introduce the articles to the market much better. Sales agencies should be 
formed and developed, as far as practicable, in every principal town. For their proper 
development and utility, public should be invited to be interested in them. 

_ Q. 34. — Yes. Their first qualification should be practical industrial experience in 
India, and of Indian resources. Their primary duty should be to push forward Indian 
products of industry abroad and bring home the experience of foreign countries for practical 
development of Indian industries. 

Qs. Sfi-ST.—Yes. 

Q. 39.— There should be an Industrial Bank of India under a strong Indian body of 
industrial and banking experience and supervised by Government in each province. 

This hank should have branches at all important places within the province to be in touch 
with and assisting the various existing sales agencies all over the country. Such banks will 
be under the control of the Board of Industries described in my^ answer to questions nos. 57 to 
62. 


Other forms of Government aid tb industries. 

Q,. 40. — I think that it is not necessary for Government to supply raw materials on any 
terms. 

Q. 42. — This matter should also be entrusted to the Board referred to in my answer 
to question no. 13 ante and questions nos. 57 to 62 post. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

Q. 50. — Of a department of Industries. 

0,. 52. — They should be helped to enter as apprentices in bigger firms in India and 
abroad. 

General official administration and organization. 

Q. 56.— There is no such private organization to my knowledge. 

— 57 to 62.— Each province should have a Board of Industries consisting of 7 or 9 
members of practical experience in local industries. The President of such a Board should 
be the Director of Industries, win) should be, as far as practicable an expert official. This 
Board of Industries should Contfol the matters referred to in my answer to questions nos. 13, 39 
and 42. The principal function of this Board would be advisory to all the private indust- 
ries of the province, which industries should be encourag^ to seek its advice and 
assistance in circumstances of difficulty. The function of the Board of Industries would be 
executive with budgetted funds so far as it relates to the matters referred to in my answer to 
questions nos. 13, 39 and 42. 

The Board of Industries should be under the control of the Provincial Government. The 
Government of India, through a special department, should finally control all the Provincial 
Boards of Industries. 

Organisation of technical and scientific dejpnrtments of Government. 

Qs. 78 and 79. — Suitable portions of scientific Works should be translated in the 
vernaculars and circulated to the people on the principle of circulating libraries. Such libraries 
should organize periodical popular lectures at various central places in the vernaculars. 

Q. 80. — Yes. An important part of its work should be to impart training through the 
vernacular to special classes. 

Q. 81. — By imparting industrial knowledge to the people specially through the verna- 
cular and training them in commercial knowledge and also by training students who would be 
expected to utilize their commercial knowledge practically through the industries. 

Government organitalion for the collection and distribution of eommercial intelligence. 

82 and 86. — The publications referred to in these questions would have their utility 
vastly increased if they are also made in the vernaculars. As a matter of fact nearly the 
whole mass of Indian traders and industrial people are quite in the dark about the utility of 
such useful puhlLations 1 would therefore strongly urge their publications as far as practi- 
cable through the vernaculars also. 

Q. 88. — Each province should have its special trade journal. Such a journal should 
deal with the descriptive and commercial aspects of the various industries within the province 
and should formulate suggestions for their improvement and for the creation of new industries. 
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Oilier for of Government action and organization. 

Q. 96. — I do not see any necessity for euforcin ' such registration. 

Q. 98. — The existing railway freights are so tariffed that they afford greater facilities 
to big stations. This acts prejudicially over the trade and industry of intermediate stations. 
This state of things should be remedied and also special concessions should be allowed to 
products of, or materials for, industries at intermediate stations. 


OuiL Evidesce, 17th Novembee 1916. 

Hon’hle Sir B. N. Mooherjee. — You say that “ commercial museums are good 
institutions in their way, and i-o are exhibitions, but you attach great importance to sales 
agencies which serve the purpose of both and at the same time introduce the articles to the 
market, much better. Sales agencies should be formed and developed, as far as practicable 
in every principal town, and for their proper development and utility the public should be 
instructed to be interested in them. ” How do you propose to interest the public ? — By 
offering them special terms. 

In answer to question 34 you say “ Their first qualification should be practical ^ 
industrial experience in India and of Indian resources. Their primary duty should be to 
push forward Indian products of industry abroad, and bring home the experience of 
foreign countries for the practical development of Indian industries. ” How do you propose 
to do this ? — By having a number of agents. 

In answer to question 39 you say, “ There should be an Industrial Bank of India under 
a strong Indian body of industrial and banking experience, and supervised by Government in 
each province. Is there such a thing as an Indian body at present with industrial and 
banking experience ? — I mean Indian and European. 

How many Europeans are there in this province who have banking experience ? — I know 
one, Mr. Collins, 

You say that “ the existing railway fi-eights are so tariffed that they afford greater faci 
litres to big stations. This acts preju^cially over the trade and industries of intermediate 
stations. This state of things should be remedied and also special concessions should be allow- 
ed to products of all materials for industries at intermediate stations.'^ Can you give us an 
example? — From Delhi to Calcutta, for instance, the freight is Re. 0-7-10 for grains and 
seeds. This is a special concession rate for wagon loads at owner’s risk. From Delhi to 
Patna the freight is Re. 0-7-4, and from Patna to Calcutta it is Re. 0-4-1 0. If the stuff comes 
from Delhi to here we would have to pay Re. 0-12-2. 

With reference to the Advisory Board mentioned in your answer to questions 57 to 62, in 
what waywouldithe Boai’d use the budgetted funds? — According to circumstances. 


WiTNts.s No. 46. 

» 1 Hon’ble Pai Bahadur Nisi Kant.v Sen, B.L., General Manager, Eitate Nazargunj, Purnea; 

Shi Vice-Chairman, Purnea Eidrict board ; and Member, Bihar and Orissa Legislative 

Council. .J- 

Wriiten evidence. 

J, — financial aul to industrial enterprises. 

At the very outset, I beg to state that the views 1 am going to express, in connection 
with the points at issue, ought not to be taken as those of an expert as my knowledge is 
limited and entirely confined'to the province of Bihar. In my capacity as Vice-Chairnaan of 
the Purnea District Bi^M-d, a lawyer, and a managing agent of a big estate, I had occasion to 
think of and consider the vaiious aspects of the economic condition of the people and my ex- 
perience is mainly derived from what I had seen and observed in Bihar pioper. 

In my humble opinion, the question of industrial progress connot be independently 
dealt witR without taking into consideration the various other problems which are inter-linked 
with the main issue. Industrial enterprises must depend mainly on the extent of the local 
agricultural and mineral products available. Although this province is purely agricultural in 
its nature and is capable of producing enough materials for several industrial enterprises, yet 
matters stand where they were half a century ago. We have made no progress whatever 
in this direction. Nature has its own freaks and the landholders and the interniedae tenure- 
holders are having their shares of the produce, irrespective of the fact, whether anything is 
left to the actual cultivators of the soil, whose economic progress is now under consideration. 
Their condition should be first improved, before any question of industrial enterprise can be 
considered. Further, in order to understand and deal properly with the question of economic 
progress of the masses, it should b? borne in mind that the masses are uneducated, conserva- 
tive and to a certain extent superstitious, though intelligent, simple and always amenable to 
reason. They are ready to accept any improvements or changes, provided they are satisfied that 
these would produce a prosperous and healthy change in their present condition. 
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The first and primary cause of the non-existence of any industrial enterprise in this 
province is — (a) want of edueationj and (5) the defective system of imparting education., 

Bengal is no doubt 50 years ahead of Bihar in this respect but that has made no difference. 

Both the provinces are exactly in the same position so far as industrial progress is concerned. 

Since the separation of this province from Bengal, there has been a remarkable display of 
zeal and spirit in this connexion. We are very thankful to onr Government for the help 
we are receiving for the spread of “ literary ” education among the masses, but, in my opinion 
the existing system of education given to the masses is defective. The mere opening of 
schools and spending o^ public money for the said purpose are not what is wanted. Salvation 
really lies in giving the masses technical, agricultmral and industrial education along with 
literary education, which would, in the long run, equip them much better in fighting the 
battle of life. It is admitted that primary education is absolutely necessary and that every 
child, be he a son of a cobler, a carpenter, a blacksmith or a tailor, ought to learn how to 
read and write. But, at present, a boy, who enters a public school, has practically no 
object in view and can have none, as his school can only give him a literary education by 
teaching him languages, grammar, arithmetic and history. Literary education should not, 
therefore, be the only goal of “ education,’'’ but, something else has to be introduced which 
would enable the masses to utilize the literary education to their benefit. The after-efEects 
of the existing system of education appear to me to be simply disastrous and, in my humble 
opinion, the existing system of education is the root and cause of all dissatisfaction and 
political disaffection. Boys who ought to have followed some craft are allowed to enter high 
schools and Universites, although they should never have been there with the result that 
men who would have proved skilled artisans, labourers or mechanics, are lost to the country, 
by reason of the education they received during the best part of their life. To my know- 
ledge, a tailor’s boy preferred to enter service as a clerk, instead of following the vocation of 
his father who paid income tax on Rs. 3,000 a year. The majority of the graduates and 
under-gradnates who come out of an University every year is composed of men of no means, 
who have drifted through a certain course for several years, with the ultimate object of 
entering service and, failing that, the legal profession. When, coming out of college, they 
find that they are fit for nothing in this world, they get disappointed and begin to cherish 
all sorts of ideas which develop into political disaffection. In my humble opinion, therefore, 
the gates of universities and higher schools should not be open to all, but only to those who 
are found fit to enter them, by reason of their social position and means or exceptional _ Tieohmoal and 
intelligence, talent and merits, Boys of ordinary means and intelligence should, after enter- 
ing a primary school, be given a special training which would enable them to follow any 
particular craft in an improv^ style and with success. The district boards should be entrusted 
with this duty. Technical and industrial schools should be opened along with primary 
schools in various centres of a district, where elementary technical and industrial education 
could be given to boys along with literary education. At the headquarters of a district, there 
ought to be a central technical and industrial school, where technical education of a higher 
standard could be given to those who passed out of the primary industrial schools and also 
to outsiders. Then there ought to be a technical and industrial college in each province 
either aided or entirely supported by Government, which should be affiliated to University. 

If this proposal be adopted, I am confident, the cottage industries and the handicraft systems 
would again revive and there would be no dearth of skilled labourers and trained mechanics, 
and supervisors and managers. Openings there are many, but we lack in trained men. A 
carpenter, a blacksmith or a mason will command better wages if he can get an elementary 
education in his own art. 

The second cause which retards the progress of industry is the absence of commercial 
honesty or what we may call commercial morality. The striking feature of this province is 
that no two men can co-operate or join together to start any business. There is no dearth of 
capital in this province, although it may be confined to the wealthy zamindars, landholders and 
the middle class people. But what is deplorable is that, up to this time, in the whole of the 
province of Bihar, there has not been even one company, worth the name, which was started 
either as a joint stock company or on a co-operative basis. The simple explanation of this is 
that there is a want of a confidence, in consequence of which there can be no co-operation. 

The present system of education, which has turned out graduates by millions, has not been 

able to show a good result in this direction in the sister province of Bengal and in all 

probability the same result will happen in Bihar, if the same mistake which was committed 

in Bengal is repeated here in Bihar. Without the intervention of Government no better 

result can be expected under the present circumstances of the province. Government should . Govemment 

come forward to organize industrial business, start joint stock companies, supervise them and 

raise capital from the people, who, owing to their absolute confidence in the Government and 

their representatives, would not hesitate to bring out money which they have been able to 

save. What I mean is this that Government should act the part of an organizer, supervisor 

and adviser. Recently we started a co-operative provincial bank at Bankipore and I believe 

the money was subscribed in no time when the people came to know that the Registrar of 

Co-operative Societies was de facto the managing agent of the bank. This instance I cite only 

M an example to show that there will be no lack of confidence and there will bo no difficulty Capital. 

in raising capital for any industrial enterprise, provided the Government keep supervision and 
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control in tbeir hands. I, for myself, will hestitate to put my hard-earned money in any 
enterprise which is not either started and managed by a tirm of established reputation or 
controlled hy Government, as 1 have my sad experience of the Banga Laxmi Cotton Mill of 
Serampore, Bengal. Mithcut the intervention of Government, great difliculty will be felt in 
raising capital in this province. 

, I am opposed to financial aid being given by Government to any industrial enterprise. 
I am not in favour of any of the methods of giving Government aid as suggested in question 
5- What the Government ought to do, in my opinion, is to find out, through a department 
created for this purpose, what particular industrial enterprise could be started in the province 
and in what place and also the method of working it and finally to give it a practical shape 
by raising capital to work out the scheme. Government should further supervise the working 
of the said business, so long as it is not safe to leave the business in the hands of the share- 
holders or their directors. Government should never come forward with money grants-in-aid 
or loans for industrial enterprises, as that is opposed to the principles of self-help and self- 
reliance. We have ti e capital, men, labcur and the raw materials, but we lack in training 
and commercial honesty. This can only be removed by Government coming forward to help 
us in starting husin>ss, in raising capital and in supervising the working of the 
business. In very special circumstances. Government may guarantee dividends for any 
particular enterprise, or in supplying machinery and plant on the hire purchase system 
but that should not be the rule. 

Government control should not be dependent on Government assistance. In the beginning 
in all cases. Government control should come in as a matter of course, until the province is 
prepared to stand on its own legs. A representative of Government should always be an ca;- 
director of every company started and there should be sufficient control of Govern- 
ment over its expenditures, and on the method of working it. This is absolutely necessary 
to create public confidence. The aforesaid remarks of mine may not be applicable to other 
provinces whose conditions may be different from those of Bengal and Bihar. 

There ought to be a Director of Industries in each province, just es we have got 
a Director of Agri._ulture or Kegistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. This officer should 
have a special training and must be sympathetic and always approachable. This department 
should co-operate with the Department of Agriculture, and much would depend on the 
activities of this department in improving the principal crops of the country, both in quantity 
and quality. Tho Agricultural Department should be responsible for the production of 
improved raw materials which would form the subject of an industiial enterprise. The ordinary 
cultivators still adhere to the old system of growing and reaping their crops— a system which 
existed some 50 years back. The Agricultural Department his not been able to show any 
appreciable improvement in this direction, up to this time, probably owing to the fact that 
this department is not still fully equipped with an adequate staff' of workers. For 
the present the Agricultural Department will be well advised to open experimental 
farms as many as possible in every district which would bring home to the 
cultivators the result of improved and scientific method of cultivation. When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is able to improve the raw products of the country, both in quality and in 
quantitv, it will then be tho duty of the Director of Industries to find out what are the raw 
products of the province which are sufficiently available to form the subject of an industrial 
enterfirise, to lay out schemes and finally to give them a practical shape. In fart, the Director 
of Industries should be ready with his own proposals and schemes and be prepared to consider 
any scheme that may be brought to him for consideration and should generally supervise the 
working of all industries which may be opened at different centres either personally or through 
his agencies - 

There should be a provincial induslrial bank in each province for helping industries, in 
case any financial help is necessary. This bank should be started on the same principle as 
the recently started co-operative provincial bank of Bihar and Orissa. In no case should financial 
help be given to any enterprise from this bank, unless such help is recommended by the 
Director of Industries who should be de facto the managing agent of the bank. 

In my opinion, there should be no permanent Government enterprises, but the Govern- 
ment will be well advised if they start pioneer factories by drawing capit d from the people of 
the province. If such factories prove commercially successful, they may be hand I ovjr to 
the shareholders who sal.seribed the capital or t) any private capitalist who m’ght have 
advanced the entire capit il. Such pioneer fa.tories should be closed if it be found t) be 
commercially unsuccessful after a working of two or three years which will sufficiently indicate 
the nature of the enterprise . 

I am not aware of any industry which has been developed or a sisted by the formation of 
co-operative credit societies. In this province co-operative credit societies have been opened 
in nearly all districts and the only good that has resulted up-to-date is that whenever a co- 
operative society has been established, its members have been freed from the clutches of the 
village money-lendei-s. But this only is not the spirit of co-operation. Attention should now 
be devoted to sje that the members of the societies learn thrift and economy. These societies 
should never be allowed to be treated by the people as loan-offices where money 
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ou easy terms is available. At present, besides starting village societies, and advancing them 
money on easy terms, no attempt is made to improve tbe.r economic condition by improving 
their land and teaching them to improve the raw products grown on their land both in quality 
and quantity. We do not, at present, see from what sources the village societies secure money 
for the repayment of loans advanced to them by the central eo-operativ'e bank of the district. 

I think it ought to be the duty of the district co-operative committees to see that the members 
of village societies do adopt improved methods of agriculture, in order to ensure a b ti er quality 
and quantity of crops than they used to get before. They should further see that the crops 
grown by the members of the village societies secure a good market and fetch a proper value. 

This will not only improve the economic condition of the villagers but will also afford opportuni- 
ties to the district co-operative committees to know what crops are available in the district and 
to what extent and to inform the Director of Industries of these through the proper channel. • n f • 

The district committees should further adopt means to develop cottage industries on a co-ope- Cottage industries, 
rative basis, because, in my opinion, the existing co-operative societies may deal with 
cottage industries with advantage. The country, in my opinion, is not yet ripe 
for sttch a stage when big industrial enterprises can be started on a co-operative basis. 


II. — Technical aid to indmtriei. 


I have 1 o experience of technical and scientific aid provided by Government to 
industrial enterprises. In my opinion, it would be advisable to establish an institute of 
research in every province. This should be maintained by Government and should be 
subordinate to the Imperial Institute of Keseareh. The Utter should be fully equipped and 
self-contained so that there may be no necessity of going outside the country for any research. 

The services of Government experts in charge of such institutes should be lent to private 
firms or companies, if necessary, free of charge. Whenever any such research is made, the 
result of the researches ought to be published without any restriction or limitation, so that 
others may be benefitted. It any private firm or company desire that the results should be 
kept private, such firm or company ought to make its own arrangements for research on pay- 
ment of proper fees. 

It would be advisable to have demonstration factories, some in each province. These Demonstration 
demonstration factories may be established in connection with the following industries : — factories. 

1. Weaving. 

2. Tanning hides and skins. 

3. Jute mills and mills for making gunny bags. 

4. Carpentry. 

5. Dyeing. 

C. Rice and Hour mills. 

7. Oil mills. 

8. Paper mill. 

9. Glass factories. 

10. Sugar factory. 

1 1. Tobacco factory. 

It IS not necessary to establish demonstration factories regarding all the aforesaid indus- 
tries in each province. It will be enough if they are opened at proper places irrespective of 
the province where they may be located. These demonstration factories should practically 
serve the purpose of institutions for practical training and admission of apprentices on payment 
of proper fees. At present there is no such institution in our province with the result that an 
oil mill and a shoe factory started in my district are unable to make any progress or any profit 
for want of business-knowledge and want of proper training. 

For industrial purposes a survey should be made of the available resources of the country 
at the end of every ten years and the result of every such survey should be published in official 
gazettes. These surveys, if made periodically, will enable the people to know the exact 
resources of the country and to decide whether capital could be profitably invested in any par- 
ticular enterprise. 

[111. — Assistance in marketing products. 

In my opinion, industrial exhibitions would prove as useful as agricultural induatriM 
exhibitions. Government should encourage such exhibitions as they do agricultural exliibitUma. 
exhibitions. Such exhibitions will afford opportunities to the people to exhibit the result 
of their local industries. Government should collect exhibits of the best articles pro- 
duced in the country so that such exhibits may have an instructive value. Government 
should get a list of all such articles prepared and published so as to enable the buyers and 
millers to come in contact, even if they do not attend the industrial exhibitions. Commercial 
suseuras will serve the same purpose as industrial exhibitions — the former being permanent and 
the latter temporary in their character. As regards sales-agencies, I have very little experience 
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and my own idea is that the Provincial Department of Industries ought to take up the 
duties’of sales-ageneies and afford opportunites to the sellers to sell and the buyers to buy their 
articles. This department should issue bulletins from time to time to be published in every 
district^ showing the market rates of the raw products and the market for such goods. This 
department will get all its necessary information regarding the supply of raw products grown 
in the province through the co-operative credit societies and the Department of Agriculture 
and in return will inform the said departments where to find a good market for the said raw 
products. If this is done, the interest of the cultivators will he safeguarded and they will not 
be deprived of the real value of their crops either through the machination of the village 
mahajang or the contrivances of the middle men. There need be no trade representatives in 
each province. The Provincial Department of Industry should communicate with each other 
and find out the best markets for the raw products of each province. 

IV . — Other forms of Oovernment aid to industries. 

If any private firm or company requires Government to supply raw materials from 
the best markets for the purpose of any industrial enterprise, Government may do so provided 
a certain percentage is paid as commission. There will he no necessity of making such a 
request, if the Government will supply all information regarding the supply of raw products. V 
Parties will generally find it convenient to make their own purchases, provided they come to 
know where to find them. 

To my knowledge, no check has been imposed on industrial development by the land 
policy of the Government. As regards the acquisition of land on behalf of industrial com- 
panies, I think this should be allowed and the Act should be amended accordingly. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

I have not much experience regarding the training of labourers. I had opportunities 
to consider this point and I think two different methods should be adopted to improve the 
efficiency and skill of labourers. To improve the labourers'’ efficiency and skill generally, 
there ought to be industrial schools where the labourers might be trained for any particular 
industry. Such schools should be primarily under tbe control of the district boards and 
finally under the control of the Department of Education. These industrial schools should bo 
in the nature of primary industrial schools and be maintained by district boards. 1 have 
already dealt with this subject and I have shown that the advantages of industrial schools , 

will be that a boy going to such schools, instead of having simple literary education, will 
have special training regarding a particular industry which he may either start himself, or 
be engaged in, hereafter. 

The Department of Industries should only concern itself with the practical training of 
the apprentices or of the students coming out of the technical and industrial colleges, 'i hey 
should be trained in the workshop attached to the demonstration factories. Special training 
of labourers which may be necessary for any [articular kind for industry may be given through 
this department as such knowledge and experience can only be gained in woikshops. 
Apprentices and students of the industrial colleges with practical training in demonstration 
factories will prove useful supervisors and skilled managers for private firms or companies. 

If the supervisors, or managers, or technical experts of private firms intend to study the 
conditions and methods of other countries, they should do so, at their own cost or at the cost f 
of the firm desirous of benefitting by such knowledge. As regards mechanical engineers 
there should be an uniformity in the standard of examinations and the certificates granted 
should be recognized by the Government of all the provinces. 

T I.— General official administration and organization. 

No provincial organization exists in this province for the development of industries' 

I have already stated that there should be a Department of Industries in each province under 
a Director of Industries- He should be an official and a member of the Indian Ci'vil Service 
with sufficient business-knowledge. He may be trained for the purpo e if necessary ; much 
would depend on the selection made, as I am not prepared to characterize an official, if properly 
selected, to be a ^‘brilliant amateur.'' 

There should be an Advisory Board attached to the Director’s office, the duties of which 
would be to ad'vise the Director in all matters concerning industries and in framing his budget. 

It should consist of both official and non-official members to be selected by the Govern- 
ment in consultation with the Departments of Industry and Agriculture and Co-operative Credit 
Societies and the Commissioners of the Divisions. Under the D hector of Industries there 
ought to be Assistant Directors with special training for each di'vision who will be in touch 
with the Advisory Boards formed in each district with the District Magistrates as their 
Chairman. All the Directors of Industries ought to be subordinate to a Director-General 
who will be in charge of the Imperial Department of Industries The functions of the Imperial 
Dep^tment will be to collect all materials and information regarding raw products of the 
empire, to keep an account of the supply and demand of each province, to give instructions 
in case of difficulties, to supervise and scrutinize any scheme involving a large capital whic 
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may be organized by any provincial Department of Indnstries, to make researches ^d 
generally to act as a trade representative for India and as an adviser on technical and scientific 
points. 

VII. — Organization of Technical and Scientific Dejiaitments of Government. 

There is no organization of technical and scientific depattment in this province. 
Researches are made at Pusa, but, I believe, the Local Government has nothing to 
do with that department. There need be no such special department created either 
as provincial or imperial. All technical and rcientific researches ougnt to be made and 
all questions relating them should be dealt with by a staff subordinate to the Director of 
Industries. Each of the institutes established for investigation and research should deal with 
a limited group of subjects which relate to the province where it is located. Such institutes 
should be started by Government and those which might be started by private firms must 
be under Government control. Such institutes ought to be pr rvincial but subject to the 
guidance of the Imperial Institute of Research. 

There ought to be co-ordination of research in all the institutes established in India. 
I believe the university colleges are net yet fully equipped for research for the success of 
industrial enterprises and probably the professors in charge of the laboratories have very 
little time to spare for this purpose I think the university colleges should be left out of 
consideration in connexion with this particular kind of research. 

If I have not stated anything regarding colleges of commerce, 1 beg to add it in my 
statement regarding industrial and technical colleges. Knowledge in commerce is an 
ingredient which will go to help the development of industrial enterprises. 


IX . — Other forms of Government action and orgnization. 

I will now deal with question No. 97. Transport facilities by road, rail or water are not 
yet perfect in this province. There are roads in each district but most of them are fair- 
weather roads which cannot be used for about six months in a year. Each district board 
should be made to connect all marts wdh the principal centres of raw products by good roads 
and all these should be connected with the railway stations. It will not be difficult for each 
district board to find out which roads they should make and how they should be improved. 
There are sufficient agencies for this purpose Each district board should be made to publish 
district maps every five years showing how far the principal marts and centres of raw products 
had been opened out. 

The road facilities of a district being kept in charge of the district boards it will be the 
duty of the Government to connect the districts by permanent roads and bridges. 

The railways, we have at present, are not enough. There ought to be light railways 
in every district. There was a proposal to give power to district boards to raise a ‘‘railway 
tax” for the purpose of opening light railways in the districts. I do not know what has 
become of it. It will be advisable to have this proposal sanctioned and legalized. In fact 
more responsibilities and powers should be given t.o the district boards for the purpose of 
industrial development in a district. 

There is one thing which I ought to bring to the notice of the Commission in this connection. 
There is a railway station in the district of Purnea, ku(>WD as Manihari-Uhfit, on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. This station is on the bank of the Ganges. Merchants and olhers 
generally find it convenient to get their goods from Calcutta, Patna, Benares, and other 
places by steamer to Manihari-Ghat and then to book them to Purnea, Kasha or Forbesgunge. 
The last two places are very big marts in this district. By this arrangement, not only is 
there a saving in freight, but there is a less chance of breakage and transhipment. For the last 
four or five years this ghat station is closed for all goods traffic. Nobody can now book his 
goods at Manihari-GhS,t, but, must come to Manihari railway station which is about 4 miles 
from the ghat. The railway company has its own explanation but the popular impression is 
that the railway company does not wish that goods from Calcutta should come to Purnea by 
steamer but must be made to come via Lalgola railway station or Santhahar. If, for the sake 
of competition, such difficulties are put in, we can hardly expect any development of local 
industries. 


X. — General. 

I had never been actively concerned in any industry, as the difficulties in doing so were 
many. I started a small shop but had to close it, as I could not secure the services of a man 
who could honestly manage it for me. 1 am interested in agriculture and cattle-breeding. I 
have my own cultivation where I have been trying to adopt scientific and improved methods 
of cultivation. My chief attempt up till now' has been to improve the quality and quantity 
of raw materials. 

I can make no suggestion of any new industry which will hold good for all over India. I 
can only speak of Bihar and its resources of raw materials. 
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The following are the chief raw materials of this province and are fit subjects for indus- 
trial enterprises. I think if steps betaken hy Government in the line suggested in this note, 
capital will he forthcoming for such enterprises : — 

1. Rice and wheat. 

2. Rape seed. 

8. Tobacco. 

4. Jute. 

5. Sugarcane. 

6. Hides and skins. 

If these principal raw materials of the province be utilize! there will be enough room for 
industrial enterprises for several years to come. 

Oral Evidence, 18th NovErsER 1916. 

President.— \ understand that you have a good deal of experience of some of the problems y 
on which we are engaged and that you are the managing agent of .'the Nazargunj estate, 
Purnea. What is its area ? — I could not tell you the exact area. It comprises several dis- 
tricts, at least more than half of the district of Purnea. It has got some property in Bbagal- 
pnr, Dinajpur, Malda and Dumka. 

In addition to agriculture what are the principal industries in the estate ? — ^There is 
absolutely no industry. There are some cottage industries, weaving especially. 

You have had many opportunities of taking an outside view of miny of our problems. 

You are the Vice-President of the Purnea District Board?— -Yes. 

And you are also a member of the Legislative Council ? — Yes. 

You say in your evidence referring to the cultivators of the soil: ‘'Their conditions should 
be first improved before any question of industrial enterprise can be considered.” I suppose 
you aaiee that if anything in the way of industrial development occurs there will be more 
money available for the purchase rf agricultural products ? — That is my view. At the same 
time the object I have in my mind is this, that if their condition is improved they will give 
you more raw products than they can do at present. ' 

If industrial development occurs and money is available to spend on the products of the 
soil, the cultivator will in that way improve himself ?— I think he will benefit thereby. 

Would you consider the advisability of revising the sentence to this extent. Instead of 
saying that the condition of cultivators should be first improved before any question of 
industrial enterprise can be considered, would you rather not say that the condition of the 
cultivators and the improvement of their condition should betaken up as well as attempts made 
to develop the industries ? — I can modify my statement to that extent. 

In one or two other places you have made similar remarks J wonder whether you really 
think that the Government ought to delay anything like industrial development ? — 1 do not 
want anything to be delayed. ^ 

In your opinion the defect in the existing system of imparting primary education is the 
cause of the non-existence of industrial enterprise in this province and in the adjoining province 
of Bengal ? — That is my own opinion. 

How do you account for the difference between conditions in Bengal and conditions in 
Bombay. Are the educational systems equally bad ? — I have got absolutely no experience of 
any province except Bihar and Bengal. I am not In a position to make any comparison what- 
ever with other provinces. I had no occasion to go into the question. 

You say that salvation really lips in giving the masses technical, agricultural and indus- 
trial education along with literary education. We have had a certain amount of evidence which 
indicates that the people suffer from the handicap of customs that are expensive, for instance, 
marriage customs, and that many of the people would probab'y have a little spare money for 
industrial enterprises if they were not tied up by the excess of expenses in these customs. Do 
you know if there is anything like a social movement in India to help the people, apart altoge- 
ther from the Government system of education ? — I think so. It is my impression that these 
customs will die out as education is given. 

Do you notice that these customs are dying away among the more educated young men ? — 

My impression is that they are dying. 

Of course one does not want to abolish customs of the people so as to make them lose 
their self -resp ct ? — Of course, that requires a little time. That will be accomplished when 
a man comes to know that spending money in marriages and other things will not raise his 
social position. The customs may stand for a little time but they will soon die away. Tbp 
people are improving a great deal. There is no doubt about i . 
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Ijater on, dealing with the work of the Agricultural Department you say that it has not 
been able to show an^ appreciable improvement and you advocate the opening of experimental 
farms, I presume by “ experimental you mean “ demonstration farms ’’ ?— Probably, they 
are the same. 

They are not the same. An experimental farm is for testing new methods ?— Then what 
I meant was the “ demonstration farm." 

Are there anv demonstration farms in this province ? — There was one to my knowledge, 
which was established but was abolished subsequently. 

Do you know where it was established ? — It was in Puraea district. It w..s in an outmf- 
the way place and nobody could even visit it. 

When was that ? — Seven years back. It was a demonstration farm where they used to 
grow all sorts of crops. There was one inspector in charge. 

That was before the Agricultural Department was organized ? — I believe so. At present 
they have taken some land from me to start a demonstration farm. I’hey are now showing 
some interest. 

Who made the arrangement for taking the land ? — The Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. Bobinson. It is my own farm. It is under cultivation. He is going to convert it into 
a demonstration farm on condition that all tbe expenses will be borne by me. They will only 
keep a man there. 

Beferring to pioneer factories you say that in your opinion there should be no permanent 
Government enterprises but Government will be well advised if they start pioneer factories by 
drawing capital from the people of the province and that if such factories prove commercially 
successful they may be handed over to the shareholders who subscribed the capital or to any 
private capitalist who might have advanced the entire capital, and that such a factory should 
be closed if it be found to be commercially unsuccessful after working two or three years, 
which will sufficiently indieate the natxire of the enterprise. Who is going to meet the loss ? — 
Of course if there is a loss, the shareholders ought to meet it. 

Supposing the Director of Industries or some Government expert is of opinion that an 
industry ought to be started in a particular place in order to test the commercial feasibility of 
any new industry and the Government adviser is in favour of the experiment being made, would 
it encourage the local people to put together the capital required to start the factory ? — I am 
always in favour of that. I am not in favour of asking Government to finance any enter- 

E rise whatever. My impression is that the Government ought to teach the people how to 
elp themselves. 

Do you not think that in case of failure some of them will come to Government and say 
that they laid out the money because the Government adviser told them to do so and there- 
fore Government ought to meet the loss ? — Tuere should be a Department of Industries which 
would have every thing very carefully examined before it takes up anything new. They must 
satisfy themselves that there would be very little chance of failure. 

There is no hoire at present of our reaching that stage with cei’tainty ? — I think every 
enterprise before undertaken should be thoroughly gone into and investigated. There were 
heavy losses in many cases owing to the lack of proper training in the men who undertook to 
manage the work. 

Some of my colleagues who have been successful in business will probably tell you that 
no new business enterprise is a certain success ? — In several cases it ought to be a 
success. I think thq people will be ready to meet loss, if there be any when they find that 
they are gaining in some other enterprises which have proved successful. I do not 
think there will be any difficulty in drawing capital even it there be an occasional loss. 

Don't yon think there is a danger of people coming to Government and asking for their 
money when they find that a particular enterprise has not been successful ?— My impression 
is that at present failure is due to want of public confidence. If an industry is opened by some 
private firm or gentleman, the general impression is that, in such cases, the investment can 
never be safe. But in cases where Government organizes the whole thing and a man has to 
lose something in the bargain he will never think th it there has be m any dishonesty in the 
matter. That is my honest opinion. Of course, there may be exceptions here and there but 
that need l ot deter the Commission from accepting my opinion. 

You say “ At present, besides starting village societies and advancing money on easy 
•terms, no attempt is made to improve their economic condition by improving their land and 
teaching them to improve the raw products grown on their land both in quality and quantity. 
"W e do not at present see from what sources the village societies secure money for the repay- 
.ment of loans advanced to them by the central co-operative bank of the district." Can you 

suggest any practical way in which a reform can be effected in this direction ?— i am myself 
a director of one of the provincial co-operative credit societies and also the district society 1 
have been trying to impress upon the district society the necessity of inspecting each village 
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society so as to find out wliat they are do'ng. My point is that it ought to be the duty of the 
central committee to see that each village society affiliated to it should he taught through 
some medium improved methods of agriculture so that they can produce better products, 
secure better value for them and a good market. 

Do you think that this would be averted by the spread of elementary education ? — I think 
it will take a long time. At least we shall never see it. 

We should not be so pessimisti’. Do you see any kind of attempt at mutual improvement? 

You know that in England practically all the industrial developments are the result of 
mutual improvement. They form scientific and technical societies in order to meet together 
and compare notes with regard to the experiments that have been made. All these things are 
organized voluntarily. Do you see any hope in the near future of a spirit of that kind growing 
in the country ? — It, might but I do not see any hope of it at present. 

Cannot these co*operative societies ho used in any way for missionary purposes in this 
direction ? — No, not at present. The central co-operative societies may take the initiative by 
keeping a man who has come out from Agricultural College. He must be trained both in 
theory and in practice. He can go round to all the societies and teach them improved methods 
of agriculture. At the same time, it will be his duty by the issue of bulletins, and otherwise V 

to let the chairmen of the village societies know the market price of each kind of produce so 
that they can know the real price. 

Would you propose that the Registrar of Co-oper.itive Societies should have a larger sub" 
ordinate staff ? — am only referring to the district central committee. The Government wiU 
have nothing to do with it. The district committees must have paid servants. They can 
well afford to do it 

You want then the profits to be utilized in the maintenance of the staff ? — Yes, to some 
extent. I received 12^ per cent, last year as dividend. Ido not want it. I shall be satisfied 
with 7 per cent. 

That is a good practical proposal You suggest that demmstration factories should be 
est iblished in the case of eleven industries a''d you suggest a jute mill, rice and flour mills, a 
sugar factory and a tobacco factory. Is it necessary for these demonstration factories to be 
established in connection with industries that are already successful and conducted by people who 
understand the commercial and technical side of the industry ? — Yes. My idea is that the Gov» 
ernment should have demonstration factories. I said in my note that it was not necessary ' 

that these should be opened in each province. Supposing I want to teach my boy any parti- 
cular industiy, say, jute, nobody will take him as an apprentice What I w'ant is that Gov- 
ernment should maintain these demonstration factories and give an opportunity to the people 
who want to do so to learn these p irticular industries. Of coarse they will pay for it. I do 
not want anything to be done gratis. They must get an opportunity to learn. There are no 
Such oppoiiunities In India at present. 

Mr. A. Cliatterlon. — You attribu'e the backwardness of the working classes very 
largely to the laok of education and as far as I can gather from your evidence you are 
rather in favour of a system of primary education with an industrial side to it ?— Yes. 

Don^t yf n think it would be better if literary education was given in one school and 
when a hoy has received eJucition up to the standard necessary he was then transferred to an ’"f 
industrial school in which purely industrial work was taught ? — That is a question which will 
have to be solved according to the particular circumstances of each case. We have in every 
district a District Board. It is the duty of the District Board to maintain primary schools. 

We have the lower primary standard, the upper primary standard, the middle vernacular 
and the middle English. My idea is that with every primary school there ought to be a side 
class with industrial or technical instruction according to the necessity of the village. 

The District Board ought to maintain it. The Government will have nothing to do with 
it. 

You have a District Board which has sufficient funds |to provide for industrial education ?’ 
—Yes. 

How much would you be able to spend on the industrial side of such a school ? — I have 
not thought out the matter. 

Don’t you think that industrial schools will be a very expensive matter? — The kind 
of schools that I am refenang to will be elementary and may not cost much. 

What is the headmaster of the ordinary upper primary school paid? — Rs. 20 per month. 

You think that you could get efficient industrial instructors to work under the head- 
master ? — He may not be subordinate to the headmaster. He may be a separate man altogether 

Don’t you think they will fight ? — The Chairman of the District Board can solve the 
question very easily. 

Would it not be better to have a number of upper primary schools in your district from 
which hoys could pass on to a central industrial school in the district where they could be 
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given tuition by fairly good experts in the various trades you wanted to teach them ? — This 
is what I have suggested i n my statement but I will not be satisfied with a central industrial 
school in a district. I would like to have side classes in every primary school where boys 
desirous of industrial or technical education might have elementary technical or industrial 
education, so that they might be competent to have higher training in the central school 
when passed on to that school. Boys who want technical education or any sort of elemen- 
tary industrial education do not require much knowledge of history or geography. 

At what age would vou like to send the boys to technical education ? — Between 12 
and 14. 

Could they not be made to acquire some knowledge of reading and writing before that 
age? — In my district a b)ycnly begins to learn to read and write at the age of 10 
or 11. 

Would it not be more eflBcient t) keep him in the primary school for three or four years 
and then put him in the industrial school ? — That could be done. 

You seem to regard industrial schools as a sort of panacea for the promotion of industrial 
development. Is that not putting the cart before the horse ? Don^t you want the industrial 
first ? — Industrial development will follow industrial education. If you take up industrial 
enterprises without training men for them you are bound to fail. You have then to get 
men from outside India. That is not what I intend. I intend that we should train our 
own men to enable them to become good workmen and mechanics. 

Who is going to employ these workmen ? — I have suggested that Government should 
start pioneer companies to set an example to the people. As soon as they are successful, 
people will come rushing in and then these trained men would soon be utilized. 

In other provinces the system that you advocate has been tried for a very long period and 
it has not been a success and has not produced the results that you expect ? — I have no 
experience of other provinces. It is my idea that this may solve the problem. I cannot get 
a carpenter in my place if I want to repair a chair. I have to send it to Calcutta. Nor are 
there good masons. 

Is there any deficiency in industrial skill in the province ? Yon say there are not good 

masons and yet there is an enormous amount of building work going on here ? Yes, the 

men are working like machines at the orders of superior oflBcers. 

In the villages that you are acquainted with are there not competent village artizans 
such as carpenters, potters and chuck! ers ? — There are a good number of men and if they are 
trained they will do useful work. At present they produce all sorts of rotten things which 
nobody would like to purchase. 

Can they not make the village ploughs ? — I am a cultivator myself and I have got 
extensive cultivation. I never use the local ploughs because they are defective and of the most 
primitive character. 

Cannot the local blacksmiths make them ?— They are not trained men and they have 
not got the necessary implements. 

Do you think that the best way will be to have an industrial school and attach it to 
the lower primary classes? — Yes. But I do not want you to stick to this particular method if 
there be a better one. My principle is that the village men should be educated for the purpose 
and they should be allowed to learn things in their own village. 

Yon want one good artisan for the village ? —Let there be a dozen. If they become 
competent and capable men they will be able to earn Rs. 50 a mouth or over. 

Could your District Board of which you are Vice-President afford to spend Rs. 30,000 
on industrial schools ? — I think we can safely do it. We have a revenue of about lakhs 
and if I am allowed to say so, a very large amount of this money could be well spent on 
industrial education. At the end of the year we have to rush through the expenditure; 

You say that in the whole of the province there has not been even one company worth 
the name. All over the world industrial enterprise has been a matter of individual effort. 
You state here that the industrial conditions are very backward in Bihar. Is not this want 
of confidence due largely to the lack of skill and technical knowledge on the part of the people 
rather than to commercial dishonesty ? — The want of public confidence is based on three 
things. The first is the want of business knowledge, the second is the want of proper orcra- 
nization and lastly want of morality, which if I may say so, we lack. That is my own expe- 
rience. 

Do you not think that in thp initial stages of industrial development it is desirable to 
encourage private individuals to take up the work rather than to try and start joint stock 
companies ? — If a man wants to have his own enterprise there is no objection, b»t the 
masses will not be practically benefitted by one individual man becoming rich by an enterprize. 
What I want is that the masses should be benefitted by any enterprise that is started in the 
country. 
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Is not the district or the country benefitted by the fact that a man starts a successful 
business ? — Only so far, as he is concerned. 

Would he not be a shining example to other people? — He may be, but I do not think the 
masses would be benefitted in any way. 

The point is this. Unless you have individuals who have 'done successful business 
on a small scale, how are you going to get men to run industrial undertakings such as are 
worked on the joint stock system ?— What I have suggested is that the Director of. Indust- 
ries must have an advisory council. He must first decide what enterprise they can safely 
take up and then he must draw the capital from the public on whatever basis he might think 
fit. It will then be the duty of the Director of Industries or the department to consider who 
is going to be put in charge of it He may be a paid man, a man trained, for example, in 
America or England. The company will pay for it. The benefit will be derived by the 
masses of the people. 

Don't you think that a man working himself is likely to use his individual energy and 
enterprise to much greater advantage than a man associated with half a dozen men in a small 
joint stock concern ? — Of course if a particular man is going to start an industry, nobody 
can object to it. That is his own look out. 

But this is an important matter whether we should encourage individual enterprise or 
whether we should encourage the formation of small joint stock or co-operative undertaking ? 

— 1 do not object to Government advising and helping any particular individual regarding any 
particular enterprise. As I have already said money is out of the question By advice and 
suggestions and things of that kind, anybody can be helped. So far as the formation of 
companies and joint stock concerns are concerned, I think they are the chief need of the 
province. t 

Have you any personal experience of these joint stock companies ? Are they successful ? 

• — I think they are very successful. 

You give here an example of a bank which has been successful and you think therefore 
that an industrial enterprise on the same lines should be equally successful ? — What I am 
referring to is the provincial bank which has been started in Bankipore. I have raised capital 
for other little banks on the co-operative basis in the district of Purnea successfully. 

The fact that successful banks have been started should not be the creterion for the 
success of industrial undertakings on the same basis ? — If you get the required capital there « 
will be no diflBcultyi There will be trained men who will woik it out. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the trained man must be a man of the province. You can get him from other 
places also. He will make the enterprise a success and teach other workmen. 

You have a fairly large number of individual money-lenders ? — Yes. 

Do they unierstand the elementary principles of banking ? — Yes, to a certain extent. 

And when they become associated in a bank they have some notion of what they are 
doing ? — Yes. 

If you want to have joint stock companies for industrial work do you not want a similar 
class of men who have experience of industrial work associated with the directors of the com- 
pany ? — Yes, I think I can give you an example. In the bank which we have opened we 
have got twelve directors. Only one or two men really do the work. The rest are directors 
only in name, but the hand of Government is there. Theie is the auditing of accounts, the ^ 
checking of the working of the whole thing. They have supervision over it and also control. 

That is the thing which is wanted so far as industries are concerned. If the Government does 
this portion of the work and takes the responsibility to that extent only, I think the question 
can be solved. 

I gather from your written evidence that you want the whole of the industrial develop- 
ment in the immediate future to be under the control of the Director of Industries ? — Yes, 

I think there should be a provincial Director of Industries 

And you recommend that he should be a member of the Civil Service ? — That is my own 
personal view. 

Do you think that the previous training and experience of an officer of the Indian Civil 
Service, whether on the revenue or the judicial side, is likely to be the best for this kind of 
work ? — Of course he might require some previous training. He could be sent out to acquire 
the necessary training. 

How long would he take to acquire cxpericLca of industrial enterprises ? — That I cannot 
say. But 1 have great confidence in them. Put them to do anything and they will do it 
successfully. 

Further on in your note you refer to demonstration factories and you say that you have 
experience in your district of the establishment of an oil mill and a shoe and boot factory. 

What was the cause of the failure ? — They have not failed as yet, because the men who start- 
ed the business are very rich. These enterprises are not based on the co-operative system or 
on the joint stock company system. They are individual enterprises. They are more or less 
losing concerns. Although five or six years have elapsed they have made no profit for the 
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simple reason that they have got no man to work it properly. I met the gentleman concern- 
ed only yesterday. He said that he has engaged a Parsee gentleman from Bombay to work 
his mill. He could not get a man from the province. He has already invested nearly two 
lakh? of rupees in it. 

How did he run it for the past five or six years ? — It was working at a loss. I have not 
seen the accounts He has not been able to get a trained man in the province. He engaged 
a B, So. of the Calcutta University and the result he anticipated has already happened. 

What sort of shoe factory was it ? — ^The Purnea district has a big market for skins and 
hides. We get them from Nepal and other places. Recently be engaged a man of Patna 
who was trained in Madras. His training is insufficient. 

Is there any machinery ? — Yes. 

Ton want the assistance of the Director of Industries to indicate to them the sources 
from which they can get trained labour and men with experience ? — Yes, when they are ready 
to pay. They do not know where to get the men. 

I understand that you are in favour of the imposition of a local cess for the construc- 
tion of District Board railways ? — I am very much in favour of it. 

Has not anything of the kind been done here ? — Not to my knowledge, I have no offi- 
cial information about it. Whan the opinion of fhe District Board was asked we recom- 
mended that the cess should be levied. 

Is the act authorising a levy of the cess not in force ? — At present we are not authorised 
to levy. It will be very easy to raise the tax. We have started certain Uni in Committees. 
They tax themselves. The tax is a very small amount and I think there will be no difficulty 
in raising the tax in addition to what is paid now. If the District Board is empowered 
to raise the tax we can raise a good sum and construct light railways connecting the chief 
marts with the existing railway stations. 

President .- — ^Would you like to alter the wording of the first sentence of paragraph 3 of 
your note in which you speak of the absence of commercial honesty. Do you not think there 
is daiiger of some one taking that one sentence out and giving undue importance to it and 
exaggerating it It is nrt fair to people to say in a sweeping way that there has been a total 
lack of commercial honesty. Would it not be better to say that commercial honesty 
and commercial morality are generally things that have not been developed completely ?— - 
That is what I mean. I had to write my notes in a great hurry and I hope you will excuse 
me, if there has hem any sweeping statements. 

What I am afraid of is that people will take out of your evidence that one sentence 
and attach tj it exaggerated value : — What I mean is that in 95 cases out of every 100 con- 
cerns there has not been proper dealing and there has been quite a number of defalcations. 

You may consider the advisability of altering the wording? — You are at perfect liberty 
to change the wording. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjee . — You say in your note that want of confidence is practi- 
cally due to education. Do you mean to say higher education ?— I do not mean that I mean 
the bad system of education. Higher education, even, as imparted has not been able to 
create a spirit of co-operation. 

Do you think that is due to higher education ? — No. What 1 mean is that the result is 
not what it ought to have been. 

Have you any idea how to form a joint stock company ? — I have no large experience. 

You say that Government should start joint stock companies. If the Government 

starts and the public do not subscribe the Government will have to find the money ? When 

the Government starts a scheme it can easily know whether the public will subscribe or not. 
The Director of Industries will see about this. 

Who would be responsible to see that the public subscribe ? — There will be absolutely no 
difficulty in raising the money when it is known that Government has a hand in the matter. 
In my district I can collect two lakhs in one month's time provided I know that Government is 
going to organize the whole thing. 

The public will think that the Government is responsible for the money ?— The Govern- 
ment will have nothiug to do with the working of the thing. All that is wanted is that 
the money is going to be in safe hands. We have put money into the co-operative credit 
society and there the people know that the Government is not responsible for money. I want 
the same principle to be adopted. They will have full confidence if they know that an 
officer like the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies is going to work it out. 

You say that yon are opposed to financial aid by Government and you want the Govern- 
ment to control all industries. Do you think that a private person will allow his concern to be 
interfered with by Government ?— It matters very little if private in dividuals do not allow 
Government interference, so long as the capital is their own. But if a private individual 
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draws money from, people, Government interference and supervision are absolutely necessary. 

If a man however clever he may be, goes to the country and appeals for funds he will not 
get a penny as the country is in such a state now. On the other hand if Government or 
European firms with an established reputation begin the work, they will get the money 
at once. 

Then you say that Government control should not be dependent on Government assist- 
ance and that in the beginning in all cases Government control should come in as a matter 
of course until the province is prepared to stand on its own legs. Do you Include all indus- 
tries ? — If it is an enterprise of an individual with his own capital 1 do not mind. So long 
as the public money is involved either on the co-operative basis or on the joint stock basis. 
Government must control from the Very start. 

Supposing A starts a company, do yon think that A should not be allowed to do sO 
without Government audit and control ?— If he uses public money I think there ought to be 
Government audit and control. 

You mean greater control than is now admissible under the Companies Act? — I mean 
more direct control. 

Do you mean that the Director of Industries should be the managing agent of the 
industrial bank ?— He should be one of the directors. He must be an official. 

The act does not compel him at present ? — That must be done under a special Act. 

You say that Government will be well advised if they start pioneer factories by drawing 
out capital from the province. What is your idea? — If Government will make a definite 
proposal to intending people I think people will readily come forward to find money for it. 

In answer to the President you said that the co-operative banks ought to have a large 
subordinate staff. Are you allowed tc do so under the Act ? — At present they have got 
inspectors. Instead of inspectors who are untrained, we might have one trained man, say, on 
Hs. 60 a month. The man must have some practical knowledge of agriculture. 

Later on you say that Government may take some commission for the supply of raw 
materials ? — Yes. If any firm wants raw materials through the Government I do not see 
why the Government should not charge for it. It is a question of business. If you do not 
want to pay them you must get the supply yourself. ^ 

May 1 enquire if you are a zamindar ? — I am only a small landholder. 

Do you think that any industries suffer on account of any land policy ? — I am not aware* 

I have no knowledge of this. 

President. — You say that research institutes should be started by Government and that 
those which are started by private firms should be under Government control. What do you 
mean by firms starting research institutes ? — That is my own opinion. I have got my own 
reasons for saying that. If the Commission wants I can give my reasons confidentially in 
writing. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart. — You are the Vice-Cha’rman of the Pnmea District Board. 

Can you tell us the constitution of that board as shortly as possible ? —There are 24 members. 

12 are elected and 12 are nominated. Out of those 12 nominated persons 6 are officials and 
6 non-officials. 

You are Vice-President ? — I am elected Vice-President. 

Who is the Chairman ? — The Collector of the district is ex-officio Chairman. 

Is your District Board r cher and bigger than most of the Bihar District Boards ?— Pumea 
, district is probably second. The Gaya District Board is the richest. 

Do you have a substantial balance at the end of the year ? — We are bound to beep under 
the rules at least Ks. 13,000 a year always in hand. That is the minimum we have to keep. 

Our actual cash balance is nothing less than Bs. 50,000. 

Are there any planters on your Board ? — Yes, our district is a planters’ district. 

Are there any barristers ? — There is no barrister on the District Board, 

Your elected members are zamindars? — Zimindars and indigo planters. 

You propose that elementary industrial schools should be under the District Board. 

Would it. not be preferable to put them under the Director of Industries ? — I think that will 
be giving the Industries Department too much work. I think the Education Department 
can very well manage such schools. Tbe^' may be under the District Board or the Education 
Department. 

You make certain recommendations about roads and transport facilities. Has your 
District Board done much in this direction ? — We have got at present a ten years’ scheme. 

We are getting metalled roads all round and we are going to improve them, # 
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Yon refer to a cess for the construction of railways. Has a Bill been introduced in the 
Local (Jouncil ?— An act is in force in Madras. A circular from the Government of India was 
addressed to us on this subject, "We sent oat our opinions and I do not know what happened 
to it. 

The point is a very important one. You are proposing to increase the functions of the 
District Boards. From your experience of the Purnea District Board would you say that 
they are competent to deal with such questio is f — I do not know much of Orissa. But so 
far as Bihar is concerned, I can say that they can take the responsibility. 

You refer to the association of Government with industrial development. Do you think 
that people in general would put in their money and would not mind if there is occasional 
loss? — That is my own opinion. Until I am convinced otherwise I am not going to change 
my opinion. 

You say that Government should also pioneer industrial enterprises . In pioneering 
especially do you not think that there are risks of failures ?— My point is this. Nothing 
should he done in a haphazard way. If any enterprise is taken up it should be done very 
carefully. If everything is done carefully and systematically the chances of failures 
4 are few . 

You think that the provincial Director of Industries should be an Indian Civil Servant? — 
Yes, but he should be given such training as may be required. It could not be of very long 
duration. I know Mr. ColUns. He had absolutely no knowledge of co-operation. He went 
to Switzerland and received training. He is now one of the best officers we have so far as 
co-operation is concerned . 

You would not allow any private business enterprise except under control of Government 
which would be exercised through the Director of Industries ? — If it is the capital of an 
individual man no one will care for it. But when the public money is concerned. Govern- 
ment oontrul must be there through the Director of Industries. He must have sufficient 
staff to snptrvise and he must have Assistar.t Directors who should be men of special train- 
ing. The head of the whole thing ought to be a member of the Indian Civil Service. The 
Assistant Directors whom I have suggested should be trained men. 

Do you not think that if you allow no business enterprise except under Government' 
control, and that control is to be exercised by non-business men yon will run the risk of 
more failures than is at all necessary, and that the result might be a great increase in the 
public want of confidence which you state to be so conspicuous already and that it might 
extend beyond mere business matters ? — I need not go back on my assertion. I am now 49 
years old and I have seen that wherever the civilians have worked as organisers they have 
been very successful. They are capable of anything. 

Hon’ble tandit M, M. Malaviya . — You say that enough is not left to the cultivator 
of the soil because a great deal tco much is taken away from him. Have you any definite 
proposal to make to sooure that more should be left to the cultivator ? — If they grow a 
better quality of crop in large quantities. 

But apart from that do you think that a larger share of the produce should be left to cul- 
tivator of the soil than at present ? — What I meant is this. At present according to the land 
^ tenure system, the tenant has got to p,iy a fix d amount whether he grows any crop or not 
or whether there is failure or not. There is no allowance for freaks of nature. For example 
there has been inundation this year and last year there was no rain. The cultivator is suffering 
great loss. 

Is there no provision for a remission of rent in such circumstances ? — The zamindar is 
entitled to his rent whether the cultivator grows his crop or not. That is the present reut 
law of Bihar and Bengal. 

You say that the condition of the cultivators should be improved. In what way ? 

By improving their method of agriculture, by training them to grow better crops, and teaching 
them to select land for any particular crop. 

You mean by agricultural education and general education ? — Practical agrieultuia 
education. 

In answer to one of my colleagues you said that students should go to the industrial 
school at the ages of 11, 12 and 13. Do you advocate that prior to that they should have 
a course of general elementary instrmtion ? — Yes. 

Yon say that yon want to modify the course of elementary primary education . You say 
that elementary education should not be the goal but that something else ought to be 
introduced with it. Do you mean that drawing, for instance, and manual work and other 
instruction of that kind which will qualily a boy to lake up industrial and technical work, 
should be introduced at an early stage ? — Yes. They should be taught as optional subjects. 

Would you not make drawing compulsory after a certain stage in the primary school ? 

Yeis. The boy who wants to go to the industrial department ought to have a good knowledge 
of drawing. ” 
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You say that the after effects of the existing system of education are responsible for 
many evil results. Do you mean that if there were more careers open and if the kind of 
instruction were more various in kind there would be less dissatisfaction ? — Yes. 

Yon say that the gates of the universities should be shut to all except those who are 
found fit to enter them. Is it that what you really complain of is that the education given 
at the Universities is of too literary a character ? You would have no objection to young men 
entering universities if they were taught both the theory and praecice of subjects relating to 
Industries, such as engineering, etc. ? — If yon open an industrial college or a technical school 
that is a different thing altogether. 

You know that in the modern universities of the United Kingdom and America and 
Germany they regard it as their duty'to give practical technical training of various kinds ? — • 
I know that. 


You know that degrees are granted by these universities in engineering, technology, 
commerce and agriculture ? Do yon think that if the universities in India instituted similar 
courses of study, different from the purely literary courses, then the minds of many of our 
young men would be diverted to these channels and there would be less discontent in the 
country ? — Yes. There would be less chance of there being idle brains in the country. 


What jou want is a change in the curriculum by introducing a system of instruction 
which will be not merely theoretical but also practical ? — Yes. 

Assuming that the courses at the universities are modified on these lines, would you then 
be in favour of giving equal opportunities to every boy who may find it possible to enter 
the universities ? — Yes. He will then enter according to his own choice. 


You say that there has not been one company which is worth the name and you ascribe 
this to a want of confidence among the people in each other ? Do you n A think that this 
want of confidence is born of want of business knowledge and habits of a business character ? — 
I have already said that we want three things, namely business knowUdge, proper organi- 
zation and commercial honesty. Time alone will cure this defect. 

Don^t you think that this will be cured if you had more widespread knowledge of a 
business character ? — This alone will not cure the evil. You must have in addition commercial 
honesty. 

You say further, on that Government should come forward to organise an industrial 
concern. Do you mean that they should give more encouragement to the organisation by 
giving the necessary information ? — The Government should come forward with a department 
which will make schemes and then float companies and draw public money. 

Don’t you think that it would be suflScient if Government simply published the informa- 
tion for the benefit of the business world ?. — I think there would then be great delay in 
industrial progress. 

In addition to that if the Government subseribe a portion of the capital, would it do ? — 
I am totally against that. 

Suppose the Government do not do that, but arrange for the working of the business to be 
supervised from time to time by an expert appointed by Government and the accounts 
audited ? — That of course will help to a great extent. 

Now in addition to this, suppose the Government in special cases offered to guarantee 
interest for a certain number of years in order to remove the shyness of capital, would 
that prove a great stimulus? — Certainly, 
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You say that you are against Government giving any financial help Suppose you 
find that while Indian capital is shy, there are firms being established in this country 
by Americans and the Japanese to conduct business which would prove of great benefit 
to the country, if it were taken up by Indians, would von in that case modify 
your opinion and wish that Government should come forward to help Indians financially 
to start the business? — I have already given my reasons why I am totally against Govern- 
ment giving any financial help whatever. 


What ? Even if you find that ow.ug to our want of business habits, and our capital 
being shy, the Americans are taking advantage of the situation and investing their millions 
of dollars in this country, would you even in that case not modify your opinion that 
Government should not give any financial help to industries ? Do you not think that it 
would be for the benefit of the country aud the people that Government should render 
financial assistance in order that truly indigenous industries might grow in the country ? — 
In^ view of the opinion that I have already expressed, I am not ready to change my 
opinion even in this case. 

If you had not expressed that opinion, you might have been willing to reconsider 
it ?— Even then I am not in favour of financial help being given. 
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Yoa have recommended that a representative of Government should always be an ex- 
officio director of every company. Don't you think that you are putting too great a burden 
on the Government ? Have you considered what it would mean in the way of multipli- 
cation of staff and department ?— There is already the audit department. 

You mean only audit ? — Yes. I mean the control over expenditure and nothing else. 

You advocate the establishment of an industrial bank. Do you think it necessary 
that it should have branches in every district or at least in every division of the province 
so that people may avail themselves of it ? — That will depend on the emergencies. If you 
have got many indusi ri then as many banks as are required will be necessary. That will 
depend on the number of industries. 

1 ou say that research institutes started by private firms should be under the control 
of Government ? Can you give us your reasons? — I have already said that I have my own 
reasons for it and that I can give them confidentially in writing. 

Do you advocate the imposition of a railway tax ? — I have said that I want more res- 
ponsibility on the shoulders of the District Board. If the railway tax as proposed is 
accepted it will be no hardship to the cultivators. On the contrary they will get more 
^ benefit by getting the opportunity of marketing their products and getting better value 
for their crops. 

You said that you do not want Government to contribute anything for industrial 
education. Should the District Boards find all the money ? — I meant only for elementary 
schools. 

If the resources of the District Board are not sufficient, do yon think that Government 
should increase those resources ? — I cannot say. So far as Bihar is concerned I think the 
District Boards do not want anything from the Government. 

Your statement has reference only to Bihar? — lam not in a position to say' anything 
of other provinces. 

Is it within your experience that men who have received practical education in any 
business enterprise find difficulty in getting employment ? — Not to nay knowledge. In fact 
there is a great demand for such men. 

You think that if the Government has any connection with private enterprises, that 
would inspire confidence ?— I think so. I want it to be organized on just the same lines 
as the co-operative society banks which we have at present. 

Mr. C. E. Loto . — You said that students of technical institutes find no difficulty in 
getting employment. What technical institute do you allude to? — We had a technical 
institute about ten years ago in my district. It was abolished. There are some people who 
were trained as carpenters, etc., in that school. They are now getting better wages. 

Do you think there will be enough work for all the men trained ? — I do not think they 
will be sitting idle for a long period. New industries will be constantly starting. 

Why was the school abolished f — I could not tell the reason. It was very successful- 
I find a resolution to that effect. It was abolished before my time as Vice-President of the 
* District Board. 

Speaking of village artisans, are not in ymur experience some of them cleverer than 
others ? — There may be a difference between existing carpenters but not a man is really 
skilful. 

Is there any tendency in them to drift to the towns ? — There are some who have gone 
to the towns. 

Do the more skilled artisans go to the towns ? — If the man is satisfied with what 
he gets in the village he does not go to the town, I know men of better skill who stay 
in the village. 

You have a farm attached to the estate ? — Only two years ago a farm was started. 

You are cultivating on improved methods ? — ^I have been adopting improved methods 
gradually. 

What kind of manures do you use ? — I use country manures. I use minerals also. But 
I mostly use the ordinary country manure. 

Have you sugarcane under cultivation ? — Only two or three bighas. It is not for 
the purpose of sugar manufacture. 

What machines do you use ? — The ordinary iron mills. 

Do you see that they work properly ? — There is a foreman there. It is his duty to 
see that the mill works in order. The iron machines give better results than the wooden 
ones. 
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hmiced liability co.npany, the Government should audit the accounts of that concern ? — ^Yes. 

Of course there may be exceptions. ^ 

Where would you draw the line ? — That will depend on the confidence of the public. 

Who is to decide ? — ^The public will decide themselves. The public know who are the 
firms with an established reputation. If Messrs. Martin and Co. of Calcutta want money 
they will get the money in no time. 

You say that village co-operative societies are not being sufficiently educated in business 
methods. Is it not due to the fact that they confine themselves to credit and not to the dis- 
tribution or the purchase of seed or manures or raw materials ? —That is what I have said. 

I think it is entirely due to that. 

You have no societies which deal with the distribution of seed ? — No. 

Perhaps there are such in other provinces ? — 1 do not know. I am not aware of that. 

How do the ordinary raiyats market their produce? — They sell it to the intermediate 
buyer the middleman. 

You have no cases where the cultivator sells direct to the big firms ? — Big cultivators who 
can afford to do so may take the trouble. Most of them do not. 

Why do they sell it to the middleman ? — They get the money before their very doors. 

Do you think that the' co-operative societies could get over this difficulty ? — Yes. That 
is my idea. 

In the markets where the larger tenants bring in their ctops, do they know whether they 
are getting fair prices for their crops ? — Generally most of the cultivators do not know. They 
accept what the middleman says. In this way the actual cultivators lose a great deal. 

Will the big firms buy direct from the cultivators ? — They may. There is the case of 
Ralli Bros. The man in the village does not know the current prices. He is away from the 
market. 

Regarding the imparting of industrial education in primary schools, what classes of boys " 
do you think will go to the school ? — There could be no difference of caste so far as education 
is concerned. 

Do you thiuk that any boy from any caste will come to the school ? — That will depend 
on the inclination of the boy and the wishes of his parents. 

Do you think that a good number of boys will be coming forward for artisan education ?— • 

Yes. 

Do you think they would take their artisan training without scholarships ? — I do not 
think scholarships will be necessary except in exceptional cases. You might give one or two 
scholarships. 

Have you been on a village school committee in Bihar ? — I have to inspect many village 
primary schools. 

Do you find that the boys of the cultivating classes are often taken away from the school 
for work in the fields ? In my district there are about 600 schools. Almost every school is 
crowded. Most of the children are the sons of cultivators, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
cobblers. 


Are they half timers ?— Full timers. There are night schools for actual labourers. 

Don’t you find a tendency on the part of the father to take away his son from the school 
too Soon ? — It is not a rule that every boy is taken away by the &ther. If he knows that 
his boy is learning something useful, he keeps him there. 

Do you think there would be a sufficient number of village artisans or cultivators who 
would pay for their boys to go and learn for three years or four years in a district industrial 
schools ? — The boys who will come to the district school will belong to the middle class. 
The artisan class will be satisfied with the education given in the village in the primary 
industrial schools. 


Do you mean to say that every village should have a village industrial school ? — -They 
may be in selected centres according to requirements. 

How can they attend schools at a distance from their houses ? — In some places they 
ate already going four or five miles a day to schools. There is nothing to prevent them 
from doing so. 

President — Don’t you think that the boys who go to the towns for education will 
have a tendency to drift to the towns ? — If they get higher education my suggestion is that 
the district school should give a higher standard of industrial or technical education which 
will make them fit for higher posts. 
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You do not want these boys to leave the village ? — If they can get better wages in the 
towns they can go. Ordinarily people will remain in the village after getting elementary 
education. Some of them may go to the towns to get bettor education and draw better wages. 

You told ns that there was an industrial school in Purnea. Was it abolished without 
any reason ? — At any rate I could not find out any reason. 

Was that school established with the consent of Government ? — It was by the District 
Board. It was under the Director of Public Instruction. Probably the reason may he found 
among the Bengal records. I could not find out any reason in my office. 


Witness No. 47- 

Rai Sahib Thakob Das, Contractor, Manhatha and RancKt Disti.’eries and Proprietor 

of an O^l-mill, Ranchi. 

Written Evidence. 

I have about 40 bighas of land of my own and I cultivate it and do not let out to other Agriculture; 
men. 1 have made several experiments and find the following results as my personal experience — 

^ It matters little whether the land is good or bad. The most important thing is the manure and* 
the next to it is the depth of spade, that is, the nature of bullocks used in ploughing, and the 
next is the timely watering of the lands 

Our cultivators are not fully supplied with materials quoted above. 

M inure. — Bone is one of the first class fertilizers and is at present wholly exported’ 

Its export should be prevented. At present cow-dung is entirely used for fuel purposes. The 
existing ckulha used in villages is of crude type and an improved pattern on the principles 
of a boiler will save 75 per cent, of the cow-dung. Some cheaper kind of improved /la 
is, therefore, necessary to save the waste of cow-dung. 

For the supply of powerful bullocks eatt'e-breeding farms are necessary and loans without 
interest should be made to cultivators through proper channel. It would be much better 
if the co-operative societies purchase bullocks and make them over at cost price to the 
cultivators. 

Although our benign Government has tried and is trying for irrigation it is not to our 
■> satisfaction. For, in my opinion, Government does not spend so much money in irri- 
gation as on railways. Railway is a secondary thing. First have products and then arrange 
for carriages. The present Government experimental farms do not help the cultivators a 
bit. In my opinion it is only a waste of public money inasmuch as the institution is not a 
self-supporting one. Example is better than precepts. 

Some twelve years ago I started an oil mill for pressing all kinds of seeds. I seleete^ 

Ranchi as raw materials were found in abundance and were exported to other districts. I 
purchased from Marshall and Sons, Calcutta, a hydraulic press (Rose and Downs). The press 
was set up and work was commenced. I found the out-turn per maund less than what is 
obtained in our ordinary ghani mills, at present working in Calcutta. The oil from the hydraulic 
press was very pure. It bad no pungent smell and the consumers did not like to buy it. There 
was no hydraulic f ress in any other place except at Gauripnr where only linseed is pressed 
^ and the factory did not allow anybody to pry into its secrets. Although Messrs. Marshall 
and Sons gave me an assurance that the plant should work, when I went to the firm they gave 
me evasive answers and I was left to myself. The plant was given up and again I started 
ghani mill and found it workable and profitable. This is the main reason why Indians prefer 
ghani mills to hydraulic press mostly adopted on the Continent and in America, I did not 
give up the idea of abandoning the hydraulic press and I further enquired from some trades- 
men as to why hydraulic presses are preferred in the Continent. Some of my friends informed 
me that the value of oil cakes depend upon the percentage of oil left in it and this is not the 
case in India. I have no personal knowledge as to how far these statements are correct. 

My failure in hydraulic press was due to want of an expert or of demonstration factories. 

Indian mills find it very difficult to press pure mustard seeds and they mix 

generally and ground nuts- But now they have commenced adulteratino- the oil 

with various unhealthy seeds, such as hurhnr and kusum so there ought to be some legal pro- 
vision to prevent this adulteration . ” 

India is the largest sugar-producing country in the world and at the same time the largest 
consiming one. The im rease in consumption of refined sugar has lately arisen and is pro- 
gressing. Formerly Indian people were content with gur, rava and molasses and only the 
gentry used to take refined sugar. Civilisation coupled with prosperity led to the importati m 
of foreign sugar and hence the necessity of improvements in cultivation and refining. 

The European system of cultivation and refining is, in my opinion, inapplicable in India, 
for in India the cultivators do not cultivate more than iO bighas at a time per family and even 
this not in a single plot. So the scientific way of ploughing is quite impracticable here. They 
have improved methods of pressing sugarcanes and the cultivators in India have nrt yet learnt 
the joint stock system so they are unable to purchase the machine adopted on the Continent. 
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Our agriculturists are mostly illiterate and they do not know fully the value of manure 
other than cow-dung and charcoal dust. Some religious principles also hamper the use of 
other manures, such as, night-soil and bone-dust. Bone is one of the best fertilisers and our 
cultivators are at present deprived of bone manures. 

Various patterns of improved ploughs as shown in exhibitions or in Government farms 
are not suited to cultivators in general. They require power and Indian bullocks, for cultiva- 
tion are very poor in physique so the prevention of bone export and supply of powerful bullocks 
are necessary. So loans from Government without interest for purchase of bullocks are neces- 
sary. 

Formerly bones were used unconsciously as fertilisers. The so-called improved Behia 
pattern iron rollers have also done great harm in the pressing of sugarcane juice although 
they facilitate persslng but leave a certain percentage of juice. There is no arrangement at 
present to crush the sugar refuse a second time. The old system of pressing in a stone mill 
with jatha yielded better results and the time and output made people give up their old mills. 

It is true that if sugarcanes are left for some days, about 20 to 30 per cent, of the juice 
is lost but our cultivators for the most part cut as many canes as they can press in a day and 
,they are not to be blamed for this. Formerly culti/ators used to press sugar not earlier than 
the month of Aghan, that is, unripe canes. Now owing to family wants and pressure of money 
they press immatured canes and thereby suffer heavy loss. It is a common saying that mag hi 
gur and khnnd {rava) are the best and fit for storage. Hence arises the necessity of Govern- 
ment loan on raw sugar canes. 

Befnery . — At present sugar factories are not situated in the centre of sugar cane areas. 

There ought to be a sugar refinery on a small scale amongst a group of say 25 villages and 
hence the necessity of starting a factory with Government support. 

Some ten years ago the Government of Bengal wanted to introduce a contract distillery 
system in its province. There was a private distillery at Asansol but it was not suificient and 
more such distilleries were needed. The then Commissioner of Excise asked me to set up a 
distillery on western principles and I agreed. I purchased machinery, etc., and set them up 
but unfortunately I lost the major portion of my capital. The business was and is a sound 
and profitable one. I wanted a loan on the security but for want; of our industrial bank I 
could not secure it. I lost a part of my contract. 

'1 

In order to help me and other distillers Government secured the help of distillery experts’ 

I do not know from what sources they were recruited. The distillery experts were not experts 
in the process of distillation and in the handling of machinery. They were only Revenue 
Officers and outwardly distillery experts. Thus arises the necessity of technical experts 
recruited from practical firms. 

There is an Imperial Excise Laboratory and the samples of wash, liquor and materials, etc- 
are periodically sent there for analysis and the results are very useful in correcting the mistakes 
in the distillery processes. Hence arises the necessity of increasing the number of Imperial 
Scientific Institutes. 


I*« dye. 


The Commissioner of Excise, Bihar and Orissa, noted above encouraged the Indian distillers 
to set up modem up-to-date machinery and theresultiis that the Province of Bihar has got three ^ 

native distilleries and one European. The Indian distillers are now prepared to compete with * 

any European distillers. This example should be followed by other provincial Governments 
in point of other industries. 

We are in a position to manufacture denatured spirit but for want of and owing to the 
high price of caoutchoucine and pyridine bases we are unable at present to manufacture the 
same. Moreover, the duty is the same. So to encourage the manufacture of denatured spirit 
Government should grant either grants-in-aid or supply raw materials on favourable terms 
or abolish the duty on locally manufactured denatured spirit. 

Lac dye was one of the exported dyeing substances. O.ring to faults on the parts of the 
Indian dye manufacturers and to the discovery of aniline coloors it has almost died out. 

To a very little extent it is now used in making' alta, colouring country leather, silk 
and wool. 


j FauHs of Indian manufacturers . — They used to adulterate it with mui, etc. They could 
not eliminate offensive smell and they did not aim at making it fast and they did not pay 
particular attention to extracting the colour from the best possible materials, 

I have a mind to start a vegetable dye factory on a commercial basis but for want of 
machinery and owing to forbidding prices of raw materials I do not take up the business 
at present. If Government is willing to place reserve forest colouring products at my 
disposal and supply other colouring materials trom neighbouring States on a nominal duty, 
I am prepared to start the work at once. 

Mannfaotuw of lao While reading in the Queen^s College, Benares, I resolv:;d to take up the profession of a 
nto •hclUo, business man and not to enter the services of Government. My family carried on and are 
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still carrying on raw lac business, so I knew the varying prices of it. Lac from peepal 
trees was available to a little extent in ilenares. While reading in the college I used to 
buy raw materials in a very small quantities and export them to Mirzapore for sale. 
Mirzapore was the nearest manufacturing centre. There were no industrial exhibitions or 
demonstration factories or any books on the subject to enable me to study its manufactures. So 
I had to fall back on the mercy of Mirzapore manufacturers. They did not allow me to pry 
into their trade processes. With much difficulty and great expense 1 secured some workmen. 
I started a very small experimental lac manufacture concern. I went down to Calentta to 
sell my shellac. There I learned from some friends of the places where raw materials were 
available and where lac was also manufactured. After a short time I came over to Ranchi, 
where I found raw material in abundance. I thought that if raw materials were manufac- 
tured here, there would be a great saving in freight, etc. But I had to get skilled labour 
from Mirzapore and it was a hazardous and tedious task. First I learnt how to do the 
various processes of lac manufacture. Still I had to face one of the most difficult problems, 
that is supply of money. The business was a profitable one but no money was forthcoming 
as there was no industrial or commercial bank. There was a bank at Ranchi but it dealt 
with landed property only. I had to borrow from the market and the interest I had to 
y pay was not less than 25 per cent, per annum. Even at this rate of interest I could not 
^ secure money on pledging raw materials. Anyhow I started the business. I had to spend a 
large sum of money in indenting skilled labour from Mirzapore. As Act XIH of 1859 could 
not apply to these labourers they were at liberty to go away at any time they liked without 
even refunding me the railway fares paid in advance. I thought that the factory 
could be maintained only if local labour was trained. I asked several of the skilled 
labour to train local men but at first they refund. When I promised them a high 
reward for training one hand I became successful. In course of time I got all the 
necessary bands trained in this :vay. Other lac traders seeing my business successful started 
manufacturing concerns. At present I and other manufacturers are working in the old crude 
process. There is a vast field for improvement. There is an European factory belonging 
to Messrs. Angelo Brothers of Calcutta. The firm works with machine power and with the 
help of denatured spirit and gets a better outturn. The firm does not allow any outsiders 
to enter into the factory. I am prepared to start the same provided I am in touch with the 
details of the plant and its workings. 

Q. 1. — I could not raise capital till my business was fairly established and I won the 
confidence of the money-lenders. There ought to be some sort of industrial banks in close 
proximity to manufacturing centres. 

Q. 2. — From money-lenders and banks. 

Q. 5.— Clauses (1) to (7), All the methods are required according to the nature of in- 
dustries; 

Q. 6 — In all these methods there should be Government control. 

Q, 7. — In my opinion Government pioneer factories are as useful as pioneers in a military 
campaign. 

G. 8. — Government should pioneer industries which are at present urgently needed and 
specially those that are concerned with German and Austrian imports into India. They 
should be closed or handed over to private capitalists when they have shown that they can 
stand on their own legs. 

Q. 10. — By making the bank a kind of ware-house which may advance money against 
the goods stored and as a commission agent for sale and purchase of the articles for the 
industry. 

Q. 11. — To some extent to weaving industries. Loans are provided and yarns supplied 
at cost prices. 

Q, 12. — For cottage industries. 

Q 14. — Yes. No sooner it competes with an established external trade its aid should 
be withdrawn. 

Q. 16. — I have derived much benefit. 

Q. 17. — (1) On payment of their salaries and (2) a certain percentage of profits. 

Q 18. — I would allow publication of the results of research when any private business hag 
recouped its cost. 

Q, 19. — Government demonstration factories should be of a touring nature. 

Q. 20. — Yes. 

Q. 21.— Vide my answer against question no. 16. 

Q. 22 — No. 

Q. 25. — Yes. 
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Q. 26. — The survey should consist of Government experts iu company with practical busi- 
ness men. Its precise objects should be to tap hidden raw materials. 

Q. 27. — By publication in English as well as in vernaculars. 

Q. 28.— They are very useful and are a kind of inactive demonstration. 

Q. S9. — They should be situated in industrial centres. A description in English and 
vernaculars should be placed side by side with the exhibits and there should be an expert to 
explain difficulties. 

Q. bO. — Commercial emporla are preferable to sales agencies and if they are attached 
to public markets I think thjy will be developed. 

Q. 31. — Its value consists in its being a temporary medium for sale and purchase 
notices. 

Q, 32 — Yes. Government, policy should be to show the public the foreign articles 
that have been replaced by indigenous ones. By foreign articles I mean articles coming 
from the enemy countries. 

Q. 33. — They should be popular in character. ^ 

Q. 34 — Yes. The represen* atives must possess knowledge of the export and 
import articles, their places of manufactures and prices, their duties should be (1) 
to push Indian indigenous articles, (2) to secure imported articles at low prices. 

Q. 85.— Nc. 

q. 36.-NO. 

q. 37. — They should exhibit them in the commercial museums. 

q. 38. — It is rumoured that the working is not done honestly. 

Q. 89. — Vide my answer to question no. 10. 

q. 40. — Manufactured articles to be supplied to Government if necessary on favour- 
able terms. 

q, 41. — I do not know any. 

q. 44. — Practical teachers have been recruited and labourers are trained under their 
Supervision. 

q. 45. — To obtain an expert for training of labourers and encourage them by 
paying remuneration. 

Q. 46. — I used to train iapprentices by giving them short wages, rewards and hopes 
of their future prospects. I appoint experts for imparting technical knowledge to 
apprentices. Sometimes I offer rewards to experts. 

q. 47. — An industrial school is in a sense a conc.mtratcd factoiy to train apprentices 
in different subjects in one place. 

Q, 48. — Students from industrial schools should be required to undergo the training 
of apprentices. 

q, 50. — Industrial school should be under the control of a department of industries* 

A department of Industries should be independent of the Department of Education. 'Y 

q. 51. — There ought to be schools with boarding houses attached to them. 

Q. 52. — Government should bear half the cost. 

q. 53. — Industrial reciprocal circumstances and conditions. 

q 55. — Yes. An engineer in charge of a prime mover must be certified by Boiler 
Inspectors. 

Q. 56. — Engineering and industrial schools under the supervision of the Educa- 
tional Department. It should be under a Board of Industries and the members of the 
Board should be recruited partly from amongst Government experts and partly from 
industrial farms. Their functions ought to be to tap the mineral, forest and agricultural 
resources, to provide raw materials, markets for manufactured articles and to find out 
the possibility of opening further industries. 

q. 57. — There should be a Board of Industries having executive powers with 
bugetted funds. 

Q. 58. — Vide my answer to question no. 56. 

Q. 60. — Yes. There shotdd be a Director. He should be an expert official. 

Q. 61. — The Board of Industries should be under tie Director of Industries and 
the Director under the provincial Government. 

Q. 63. — For technical organizition, vide answers to Iquestion no. 56. No organiza- 
tion of scientific departmentfat present exists. 

Q. 64.~Yes. 
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Oral EviOENcr, 18 th Novembre 1916. 

President . — You are a merchant in Eanchi ? — Yes. 

A general merchant ? — I am a manufacturer of lac into shellac, proprietor of an oil 
mill press, and also of a distillery. 

You say that “bone is one of the best fertilisers and our cultivators are at present 
deprived of bone manures” and that its export should be prevented. Would the export 
be prevented if we teach the people here the value of the bone, that it has special value as 
a manure, and so get them to make use of it ? — They were using it before. 

Why have they given it up ? — They used it unconsciously. It was lying on the fields 
and purified, and they used it as manure. 

You would not like us to propose that an industry that is already established and is 
employing a large number of men should be suppressed forcibly ? — No. 

If we did that, bone would still nob be used by the people unless people were educated 
to realize the value of it ? — Now that we have come to know the value of the bone we want 
the bone not to be exported- 

So that sentence in youi nite will have to be modified. You wish the Government to 
pass orders preventing the export of bones ? — I wish that. 

Before the people are able to absorb the bones and use them ? — People are ready to 
absorb the bones. 

Then they need not allow them to be exported ; they need not sell them ? The question 
is why should they allow the bones to be sold? — Some measures should be taken by 
Government to prevent the export. 

The measure is to let the people know how valuable these bones are. We cannot pass 
an order prohibiting an industry that is going to throw people out of employ ? — That is 
very important for our people. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.—Youh.ak'TQ been experimenting with the manufacture of oil ?— Yes. 

What seeds were you using ? — Except castor oil seeds, I used all seeds. 

You purchased a plant from Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. ? — Yes. 

Was it a single press or two or three presses ? — A. single press having some 17 plates. 

Would you mind telling us how much you paid ?— About Rs. 6,000. 

That gives me some idea of the size of plant. And you say that Messrs. Marshall 
Sons & Co. gave you evasive answers in regard to the non- working of the plant. Did you write 
to Messrs Rose Downs and Thomson ? — I did not buy the machinery from them ; I bought 
jt through Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

But they are the agents ? — I went personally to Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

What is the difficulty you had ? — ^The outturn was very poor, poorer than the outturn 
from the ghxni mills, and the oil had no pungent smell. In the case of the ghani we get 
a strong smell which people like, but in this we did not. 

Who is your manager ? — I am the manager. 

When you got into di Hculties in regard to the working of this hydraulic mill what steps 
did you take? — I had an engineer supplied by Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

An European ? — No, an Eurasian. 

How much did you pay him ?— Rs. 175 a month. 

Had he been working an oil mill before ? — He| professed to be a skilled oil mill operator. 

But apparently he was not ?— No. 

Did you get rid of him ? — Yes, I dismissed him. 

Are you working this mill now ? — No, I am working with the ghani only. 

You say the ghani mills were more satisfactory than the hydraulic mill ? Yes. 

Are these ghani mills worked by power or by bullocks ?— By power. 

In what way is the ghani mill more profitable than the hydraulic mill ; do you get a 
larger percentage of oil, or are the working expenses less ? — ^We get a larger quantity of oil. 

When you were working the hydraulic mill, how much oil was left in the cake ? — I weigh- 
ed the quantity of oil and found it only 11 seers, while that from the ghani weighed about 13 
seers. 
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Were your pumps working satisfactorily ? — Yes, 

I suppose in consequence of your inability to get the plant to work, which was sold to 
you by the firm in Calcutta, you would like to liave.a Government Department to which you 
could go and obtain assistance, so as to get over the difficulty which you experienced in this 
experiment ? — Yes, that is what I would like to have established. 

Then yau have some notes here on sugar , you say that “ Civilisation coupled with 
prosperity led to the importation of foreign sugar, and hence the necessity of improvements 
in cultivation and refining. ” Was it not more likely that it was the shortage of the supply 
of gur that led to the importation of foreign sugar ?— If there was an ample supply of 
gur in the country at reasonable prices, would not the people of the country prefer this gur to 
foreign sugar? — -Not at present ; they are not preferring gur to sugar. 

Have you any practical experience yourself of the manufacture of gur ? — No my brother- 
in-law has a sugar refinery, so 1 have learned from him. I have no practical experience. But 
as regards the hydraulic mill, it is certain that there is a percentage of loss in the. extraction of 
the juice. 

You object to the improved iron roller mills ? — They are not sufficient ; there should be 
some double pairs. ^ 

But you say that the so-called improved Behia pattern iron rollers have also done great 
harm in the pressing of sugar cane juice, although they facilitate pressing but leave a certain 
percentage of juicc'’^ ? — Formerly there was some method of extracting more juice than is ob- 
tainable at present. 

What is the method ? — They used to cut the cane in small piece.s, crush it, and put a cer- 
tain quantity of water and crush it again. 

They had a sort of diffusion process ? — No, extracting process. 

Don’t you think that you can get a 5-rolter mill which would crush the cane twice ?— I 
advised the introduction of that system. 

How many of these Behia roller mills would work in the season ? — Four or five in each 
village. 

Are there any power-driven mills in the village ? — No. 

Do you know of any other province that has them j I mean small ones ? — No, I don’t 
know. 

You have not seen them at work anywhere else ? — No. 

I don’t understand why you make a definite statement that these improved mills have 
done harm? — They have not provided a second time crushing, so there is a loss of about 10% 
juice. 

Previous to these iron mills you had wooden mills ? — No stone mills with jars. 

Did you get much juice ? — Yes. 

Who did the work ? — The men attended to the work. After crushing they put some 
water and pressed it for the second time. 

Why don’t you do that with this mill ? — I don’t understand how it comes, unless there is 
some arrangement of double rollers. 

Why not put the cane through the mill first and jut it through a second time ? — This 
involves double labour. A mill with two pairs of rollers would be more economical. 

That is to say, your system of working the mill is unsatisfactory ? — The present working 
is imperfect. 

In your village that you arc acquainted with, would it be possible to get raiyats who grow 
sugar cane to combine together and purchase one mill to deal with a whole lot of work? — No. 

Why ? — Unity is unknown in India. 

Would it be possible to start a village co-operative society for the purpose of establishing 
a modern cane crushing plant to deal with all the cane for the village irwa satisfactory way? — 

A sugar plant on a small scale would be possible. 

Could you get a co-operative society together and raise funds, with pojsibly Government 
assistance, to purchase plant costing, say Rs. 4,000 ? — Yes. 

Do the villagers suffer from the uifficulty of providing cattle for crushing sugar cane? — 

I don’t think so. In summer some cattle die and they purchase new ones. 

But the work is very hard on the ^attle ? — Yes. 

Son’ble Sir F. H. Stewart. I do not want to enquire into your private affairs, but can 
you tell m3 how much capital you have put into these different businesses of yours?— I had 
no capital at all, I did the work with my energies. 
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But surely you had some money ? — I had to borrow the money. 

I want to get some idea of the scale of your operations ? — I am now doing distillery 
contracts of two or three lacs. 

You have that amount of capital sunk in the business ?— Yes. 

When you went to borrow the m^ney to begin withj what security did you offer ? — Really 
I had no security. 

Whom did you borrow the money from ? — Money-lenders, Marwaris. 

And they made you pay 25% interest ? — Yes. 

And you had no security to offer them ? — No ; even with security I would have had to 
pay the same. 

You wish the export of bones to be prohibited ? — What is the comparative value for 
agrieultui-al purposes of bones and crushed bones or bone meal? — Crushed bones are far 
better. 

Then you do not want to do away with the bone crushing industry ? — No. 

You merely want to prohibit the export to other countries ? — Yes. 

Is that not merely a question of relative value as to' what price 'the owner of the bones can 
get for them ? — There should be some preventive measures, some restrictions, as, for instance, 
the imposing of an export tax. 

You say that you used to train apprentices, and appoint experts for giving them technical 
knowledge. Why have you given that up f — I have all my men trained ; I have got as many 
as I want 

Hon^ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — I want to understand your meaning in regard to thi® 
export business. You want an export duty so that if the export is not altogether stopped i* 
should at least he discouraged ? — Yes. 

Do you mean that even if people do not use bone meal at present in this eountry, in view 
of its importance to agriculture, and in view of the difficulty of obtaining bones when you 
want them, you would rather keep the bones in this country for future use than allow them 
to b 3 exported now ? — The bones should be kept in this country. 

/ 

Even if it should not bo used at present, you would keep it for future use ? — No, it would 
be unnecessary to keep it. 

Supposing you do not see any immediate prospects of its being used here, then would 
you or would you not object to it 3 being exported? — No, I have no objection to its being 
exported. 

You want its export to be discouraged, if along with it arrangements are made, or facili- 
ties provided for its being crushed in the country ? — Yes. 

* 

You have said that “civilizition coupled with prosperity led to the importation of foreign 
sugar ” . Was it not really the great cheapness of the imported sugar that led to its extensive 
use in this country ? — Not entirely. At present the price is Rs. 15 a maund, but the consump- 
tion has not gone down. 

But the increase iu the consumption from one hundred bags to one thousand, to what do 
you ascribe it ; is it not largely due to the cheapness of the artide ? — No, it is only due to our 
men taking sugar instead of gur. 

Are you sure that it is not because it is one-third as cheap as it used to be ?— There is 
only a difference of two or three rupees a maund in price. 

I am speaking of what it was fifteen or twenty years ago ? — It was also cheap then. 

What is the difference between the price now and that which prevailed twenty years ago ? 
What is the proportion roughly ? — Twenty ears ago there was very Httle impoi’t. 

When there was not so much import of foreign sugar what was the price of sugar ? — It 
Varied from rupees twelve to rupees sixteen. 

What is it now ? — At present the price is twenty rupees. 

But before the war ? — There was only a difference of nine rupees. 

You say “the Commissioner of Excise a-ked me to set up a distillery on western principles 

....but unfortunately 1 lost the major portion of my capital You say “ I wanted a loan 

on the security but for want of an indu trial bank I c urlcl not secure it Did you apply to 
the Government to help you ? — The Commissioner recommended me but the Government 
jcfused, because there was no ru'e to lend to private firms. 
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You say that if Government encouraged the establishment of industries by the people, 
there is every reason to expect a similar measure of success as in the case of distilleries — 

Yes. 


Mr. C. E. low . — Are not bones ground into bone meal in Calcutta ? — Yes. 

Do people here purchase bone meal from Calcutta? — No, I do not think so. 

Why not ? — Hindus do not take on account of religious scruples. 

Y"ou think they never will take ? — I do not think that these orthodox Hindus would- 

Supposing that the bone meal was treated with acid and it was turned into superphos- 
phates, which is a kind of manure, would they take it ? — Yes. 

You suggest that in order to prevent people from crushing their canes before they are 
ripe. Government should give a loan on raw sugar canes on the standing crop ? — Yes.- 

Is there any reason why Government should do that in preference to a co-operative 
credit society ? — A co-operative credit society, in my opinion, is run on a very small scale ; it 
cannot help to the extent required. 

Supposing it were made bigger ? - That does not matter. 

Then you think that if co-operative credit societies were working on a large scale they 
could give yon such loans ?--Yes. 

You say that the distillery experts did not afford you any assistance because they did 
not know anything about the technical side of the work? — Yes. 

Do you allude to the Distillery Inspectors or to the experts employed in each province?-— 
The expert selected three years ago was unable to give us practical help in the different 
provinces. 

Was he an European ? — Yes. 

What did he know? — I hear he was only a revenue officer, not a practical distillery 
officer. 

Where was he recruited from ? — From England. 

You mean an officer of the English Excise Department under Government ? — Yes. 

You were speaking about the high price of denatured spirit. Do you allude to the present 
position or the position before the war? — The present position. 

Before the war was denatured spirit not so dear ? — No. 

You think that the high price is doe to the war ? — Yes. 

Did you attempt before the war to manufacture denatured spirit? — No, 
the Java competition the price was too great. 

But Java can make it for rather less than half of what you can ? — They 
at twelve annas a gallon in Calcutta. 

Yon were making your alcohol from what?— Prom mow\a and partly from Java 
molasses; 

To what extent do you think you could have reduced your cost by working on a larger 
scale and more efficiently ?— We are working at present on a large scale. 

Not so large as the Java people ?— We have no demand for the products j I could work 
on a larger scale, but there is no demand. 

I am speaking about denatured spirits ? — In Calcutta the consumption is more than two 
lakhs of gallons. 

You don’t think it would be worth your while to set up a larger plant to make denatured 
alcohol ; you don’t think there would be sufficient demand for it ? — We have already got a 
large plant. 

For making denatured alcohol? — We can use the same plant. 

But you cannot use the same plant for two different things at the same time ? — Yesj 
when we want to have denatured alcohol we purchase denaturants and mix them j we dont 
require separate plant for making denatured spirits. 

Yon do not think that you could manufacture ^denatured spirit much more cheaply than 
at present in order that you might be able to compete with Java ? — No, because the price of 
mowha does not go below one rupee. 

At the factory ? — No, at the places where we buy. They have other bye-products 
which they sell at even twelve annas a maund. They export to Calcutta and we have to i^y 
‘ s. 1-12 in Calcutta, 


on account of 
were selling it 
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Witness No. 48. 

Khan Bahadur Muhiuddin Ahmad, Officiating Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar 

and Orissai 

Written Evidence. 

NOTE ON INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES WITH THE AID OF CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES. 


The province of Bihar and Orissa is peculiarly lacking in the matter of industries. The 
' few that do exist are all of the nature of the cottage industries. Among this class, the first 
place is taken by the weaving industry. There is a fairly large number of weavers scattered 
over the province but they especially abound in the districts of Cuttack, Sambalpur, 

Bhagalpur and Ranchi, and the subdivisions of Khurda (Puri) and Bihar (Patna) and in 
Manbhum district. In the Sambalpur and Bhagalpur districts and in Khurda silk of an 
excellent quality is turned out. Brass and bell metal wares of very good quality are also made 
in some parts of the districts of Puri, Balasore and Satan, but on a very limited scale. 

Durries and carpets arc also made in parts of Patna district and in the subdivisions of Sassaram 
and Aurangabad. In Sassaram coarse blankets are made on a small scale. All these crafts 
may be developed by means of co-operative societies. But there is a powerful limiting factor 
to expansion. These crafts are eonfined to certain families and to all intents and purposes 
they have become separate castes with all its exclusiveness. I have very serious doubts whether 
people belonging to other castes ” would be allowed by their sects to leave these crafts, and 
even if they could overcome the caste prejudice there is a strong inherent diSSdence among 
the people to attempt to learn any trade or profession which did not belong to their ancestors 
in the direct line. And I am not sure that these people are not right in the belief that the 
skill necessary is acquired more by heredity than by practice ! However that might be, 
that is how matters stand at present. Societies of the type of “ Production and Sale ” offer 
the greatest advantage to these ci-aftsmen. The constitution would be to raise a share capital. 

The societies would buy all the raw material at wholesale rates and distribute it to the members 
who would work either at home or in some building of their own. They would be paid for 

according to the quantity and quality of the work turned out at rates which they get at f 

present. The finished products would then be sold by the societies at the most favourable 
markets. There will be no distribution of profits until they have accumulated a reserve fund 
and working capital of their own to be more or less independent of outside financial help. 

I have great hopes as regards the improvement of the weaving industry by means of 
co-operative societies. At present everywhere the actual weavers are greatly handicapped 
owing to the monopoly of a few traders who supply the yarn and take the finished product 
giving the weavers only a mere pittance to live on. Besides the looms that are used are still 
of the most primitive character. At present the two great diflficuities are the limited 
knowledge about the business of buying yarns at the cheapest place and the want of technical 
knowledge necessary for improvement of the loom as well as in the methods of weaving. 

The solution would be in devising some means of dealing direct with the firms that supply 
yarn and thus avoid the middlemen, and in the employment of qualified peripatetic demonstra- 
tions to teach the advanced methods. In both these cases expert advisers appointed by 
*■ Government would be necessary. 

There is unlimited scope for the development of those industries which aim at converting 
the raw agricultural produce into consumable forms. These mills and factories would be rnn 
as co-operative concerns in which the Central Banks, the afiiliated societies, as well as 
individuals will hold shares. The Government should provide assistance in the shape of expert 
advice. The company would carry 25 per cent of the net profits to reserve and about ' 

15 per cent ^ to a depreciation fund before declaring a dividend. I am of opinion that 
a combmed mill doing duty as rlce-huller, wheat-grinder and oil presser should be established 
at each centre of a Central Bank. The Central Banks should, however, not be allowed 
to finance these concerns except by buying a limited number of shares in it. These mills 
would aim at collecting all the paddy, wheat and oil seeds from the members of co-operative 
societies and turn them into rice, flour and oil and sell them at wholesale rates to approved 
customers. In this way a great portion of the profits that go to middlemen will be shared by 
the cultivators themselves. There would be a great demand for the products of those mills 
as they would be absolutely pure and free from adulteration. The financing of these mills 
will, of course, present the greatest obstacle and it will be a matter for consideration whether 
the provincial bank will finance these ventures. I am not prepared to make a recommendation 
as regards this as the question needs very careful examination as it would have an important 
bearing on the credit movement. But generally speaking I may say that I do not think 
that there is any great risk involved in money invested in such mills if the money so invested 
be merely for the purpose of providing the necessary raw material. While the entire cost of 
the plant and machinery should be raised by share-capital, it would together with the stock 
• held by the mill be available as security. 
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There are great j^ssibilities of development in the organiaation of combined dairy and 
br^ding farms. A beginning in the direction can immediately be made in all municipal areas 
by^^ starting milk co-operative societies on lines similar to ihe societies in Gaya and Bhagalpur. 
In these places, the yoa/o-s who have formed themselves into a society, keep their own cows 
and make arrangements for their feeding themselves. They merely bring in their cows to 
the society's office at some stated time and milk the animals in the presence of the Manager, 
who sends it to regular customers in sealed cans through paid carriers. The society takes the 
milk from the members at a slightly lower price than the market price at which it is sold to the 
public. The members get all the milk sold without much trouble. They get the attendance 
of a Veterinary Assistant free and get money at a cheap rate for increasing their stock. 
The public get pure milk supplied to them at their own houses at market price. Dairies started 
on these lines could in time become breeding centres. But one cannot make much progress in 
this direction without substantial help from the Municipalities and District Boards. It might 
be necessary in many eases to exercise the powers under section 26-3 of the Bengal Municipal 
Act of 1884. Government should also be prepared to help in the shape of free assistance from 
the Veterinary Department. 

Okal Evidence, 18th November 1916. 

President. — How long have you been in charge of the co-operative societies in Bihar ? — 
I am in direct charge since March last, but I have been connected witl^this department for the 
last four years. 

Do you think the co-operative movement is making satisfactory progress in the province ? — 
I cannot say that these societies have come up to the mark, but we are trying to progress on 
the right lines. ^ 

How do you think progress in Bihar compares with the progress in the Central Pro- 
vinces ? — As regards number we are less than the Central Provinces but as far as quality 
is concerned we are better off. 

Judging by your experience in dealing with these agricultural co-operative societies, what 
do you think of the prospects of introducing co-operation into smaller industries like weaving 
and the village industries generally ? — I think there is a good deal of prospect in encourag- 
ing weaving as a cottage industry through co-operative societies. 

The weavers, I understand, are greatly indebted ? — Very much. 

Do you think the introduction of co-operation would save them ? — Y es, if we work under 
expert advice. 

Would your department under its present organization be sufficient to extend co-operation 
to these industries ? — Yes.j 

In addition to the agricultural co-operation ? — Yes. 

Would that be the best way you think of organizing T — That is my idea. 

Supposing we had a Director of Industries in Bihar, how would you work in conjunction 
with him; he would not superintend these co-operative societies ? — We have very great 
difficulty in getting yarns ; we could not make satisfactory arrangements with any mill. 
Sometimes the mill would not sell direct to us and would tell us to take the goods from their 
agents. Probably an expert adviser would be able to tell us where to get our yam from. 
Then about looms and other things, be would be able to suggest improvements. 

We are told to-day that your Sj stem of co-operation here has dene a great deal in the 
direction of relieving the raiyat from the clutches of the money-lender, but the present system 
does not help the raiyat also to learn anything about bis own business, to learn the value of 
impioved methods, new machinery, etc. ? — We are trying to teach them improved forms of 
agriculture. 

Is that being done through the Agricultural Department ? — Yes. 

They are training juniors who are taking charge of| demonstration farms ? — They are 
just beginning in our province by having demonstration in the villages and by givmg ns good 
seeds. 

Do you think there is a noticeable improvement In the agricultural condition of the 
country ? — They are taking to it ; I cannot say they have made any improvement. They are 
beginning to accept suggestions ; formerly they were very shy. 

Of course It takes a long time to get any results in agriculture in noticeable quantities ? — 
Not if the Agricultural Department has a good thing to offer ; for instance Fusa wheat has 
become very popular, because the result was at once noticeable. 

Mr. A, Chatterton . — You say that there are certain number of Weavers’ Co-ojierative 
Societies in this province ? — About ten or fifteen. 

How have they been organized? Was that done by your assistants or has the 
initial movement come from local people^?— We had to form all these societies bv our 
, own exertions, with one or two exceptions. 
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Where do they borrow money from ? — Various sources. Where we have got Central 
Banks, the Central Bank finances ; where we have not got Central Banks, the Provincial Banks 
finance,' or we get money from private investors. 

Are these loans granted on yonr recommendation ? — Yes, always. 

Do you take any responsibility for making the society repay the instalments for loans ? — 

Yes. 

In regard to the local management of these societies, is there usually a school master, 
or some person of more or less education, acting as Honorary Secretary to the society?— 
Where we have got CentrallBanks, these societies are afiiliated to the Central Banks and the 
latter have their own officers to look after these societies. They have a well-paid Manager 
and inspecting clerks, and the Directors also . look after tnem ; but they are all honorary 
workers. 

How many weavers have you got in the biggest society ? — Not more than 50. 

The principal work they do is the purchase of yarns, I suppose ? — Yes. 

Do they take any steps to procure orders for marketable goods ? — At present it has not 
' advanced very much, but just now they are free from those monopolists. Formerly they used 
to tike yam from the same man and sell their finished product to the same man. At present 
they are free to sell to some other man. 

That is a very material advantage ? — Probably we can do more by helping them to get 
yam at better rates than they are getting now. 

You have taken no steps just now to improve their technique ? — At present we have o-ot 
one weaving demonstrator lent by Government. He is introducing fly-shuttle looms. 

Is he meeting with any success ?— It is getting popular The first obstacle was the 
price of the loom, Rs. 25, but we have made it locally now for Rs. 15, and it is getting 
popular now. 

Nothing has been done to help to find a market for these goods ?— Nothing at alh 

In this note you say there is great difficulty' iu getting into touch with suppliers of yam ; 
what is the difficulty ?— The difficulty is this. We want to be dealt with a little leniently and 
^ not very strictly on business principles, because we do not know business ourselves. Sometimes 
we make some mistakes in ordering the yarn and want to change it. They make difficulties. 
We had a contract with the Bengal Luxmi Mill some time ago. At one time we might 
keep to our part of the contract ; there was just a little difficulty, but they were very strict 
about it. We want a firm which would deal with us a little leniently. 

Are you prepared to pay a little more for your yam under those circumstances ? — We 
want better and cheaper goods for the poor weavers. 

Do you know whether these weavers that are in your co-operative societies have full time 
work? — Yes. 

How many hours a day does the ordinary weaver work ?— I think about 8 hours. 

Does he work at night much ? — Seldom. 

>■ 

How does he sell the cloth that he manufactures ? — He brings it into the bazar and goes 
from shop to shop and hawks about. Sometimes petty itinerant merchants go round villages 
what we call here biparies go round and make purchases. 

Do you think it would be possible for the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to establish 
a mart or market for the sale of products of your co-operative societies? — No. I don’t think 
BO. It would be done by the officer in charge of industries. 

You know that large quantities of piece-goods come out from Europe, and there are 
' agencies in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere to sell these piece-goods. What are the 'diffi- 
emties in the way of starting some kind of mercantile organization in connection with the 
marketting of hand-loom goods. Have you considered that side of the problem ? — No, up 
to this our outturn was not sufficient to meet local demands. 

In some parts of India they have met with great success. The weavers have been enabled 
to get large orders for work, and when assured that he has a market for the goods he manu- 
factures, he turns out 20 per cent or 50 per cent or even double the quantity he formerly did 
as he has got an incentive to work? — It is quite possible if we are put in touch with some 
mercantile firm in Calcutta, for instance, Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co., we could 
increase om’ outturn. Some towels were turned out in Bihar, and they wanted to buy large 
quantities of those towels. 

Have you considered the question of developing these co-operative societies, not only 
in the direction of selling them yarn but of p roviding them with warps ready for weaving : 
for instance have you got anywhere a Co-operative Warping Mill worked under the manage- 
ment of the society ?— Not yet. 
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Is there any society where a technicilly qualified master weaver has been sent down to 
improve the working of the society ? — We have one at Ranchi. 

I understand that lie is only introducing the fly-shuttle loom ? — As soon as this work is 
finished perhaps he will make further suggestions. 

How many has he introduced into Ranchi ?— About 50. 

Is it not time you moved on a step further ? — In Chota Nagpur there is a great demand 
for'Iloom-made cloths. Very few use foreign cloth, so just now they are making a good 
profit out of this fly-shuttle. 

While they are making good profit is it not an opportunity to get them to move on a 
step further? — We will do it. 

How are you going to pro^e the organization ; are you going to do it or hand it over 
to some Industrial Department ? — Assuming that there is a Director of Industries, would 
you work in co-operation with him or have your own staff, or hand over the society to the 
management of the Director of Industries ? — We will have our own staff. The Central Bank 
can afford to pay for such demonstrators. 

Who is going to supervise their work ?■— Probably the Director of Industries in co- 
operation with the Registrar. 

Is there not a little Idifficulty in one Department doing the work of another Department? 
— We are doing the same with the Agricultural Department. 

So far you have not done very much with the Agricultural Department ? — Because the 
Agricultural Department has not got anything tangible to offer; so far what they have 
offered we are going on very well with. 

If you are going to start industrial co-operative societies, it is important to settle whether 
the inspection of the societies should he under the Director of Agriculture or the Director 
of Industries ? — I should think under the Registrar. There are two portions of work, 
financing and the technical portion. In regard to financing, it must remain in the hands 
of the Registrar, because he will he responsible for the public money lost. 

But the whole object of the co-operative credit movement is to make the member of the 
societies responsible. You do not take any responsibility ? — No, but I am bound to audit 
these societies accounts under the law, and if my societies fail, it will have a bad effect on 
the movement. 

Would it not be better to hand over the society, after it has been properly formed, to 
actual industrialists to supervise the industrial work, and that you should audit the accounts 
at the end of the year ? — We will always have power, but I am not yet prepared to make 
anv recommendation like that. 

Have you any agricultural co-operative societies, I don^t mean money-lending societies, 
but dairies, sugar mills, etc.? — We have co-operative dairies. 

Are they working latisfactorily ? — Yes, one of them is working very satisfactorily. 

Where are they ? — One in Gaya and another in Bhagalpur. 

How are they worked ?— The poa/as formeiT the society and the latter purchased the milk 
at a certain rate. Here our rate is ten seers, and the society sells it to the townspeople at the 
rate of eight seers. The society advances money at a cheap rate to buy stock and .50 per cent, 
of the nett profit is paid after the monthly accounts are made up, as bonus to the members. 
We have got a common shed where all the foa^as bring their cows. We have got special 
milking cans in which the cows are milked, and then they are sent away in sealed cans. 

The society guarantees the purity of the milk? — Yes. 

And makes an addition of 25 per cent of the price ? — 'Yes. 

Have you any other agricultural societies working? — No, except credit societies we have 

none. 

You have nothing of this kind; you s«y “I am of opinion that a combined mill 
doing dnty as rice-huller, wheat-grinder and oil-j resser should be established at each centre of a 
Central Bank?’^ — No, we have none. 

I suppose you’ have considered how you would run such a society? — I have got a very 
Vague idea. 

The society you have an outline of would involve the expenditure of possibly Rs. 20,000 ? 
— I should think more. 

How do you propose to finance such a society ? — My idea is that there should be sufficient 
share capital to build a factory and buy machinery, and the floating capital should be supplied 
by some hank, possibly a provincial bank. 
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That comes to an ordinary joint stock concern ?-It is a co-opei-atiye joint stock 
because any prohl left will be paid back to the cultivators as a bonus. We limit onr 
to shareholders. 


concern, 

dividend 


I don^t 
oil-presser ? 


understand why you wabt a combination of a rioe-huller, wheat-grinder and 
-Because there are the chief products we get from the members of the co-operative 


societies. 

Do you propose that this central factory should simply be for the benefit of members of 
the society ? — Only for the members. 

Would you allow other people to send their products to the mill ?— Yes, but they would 
not get any bonus •, they would be charged at market rate. 

In a case like that you would get a manager on Rs. 100 or Bs. 150 a month to look after 
it. How are you going to exercise control over him ? — ’We want to run on the same lines as 
we are running the Central Banks. In the latter we have got two sorts of shareholders, and 
on the Board two sorts of Directors, those elected by the society and those by individual 
members. We will have a Director of Industries who will inspect these concerns and a 
manager who knows about the business. J?hat will be the constitution. 

Practically it comes again to the fact that the success or failure of this society would 
largely depend on the way that the Director of Industries would be able to assist you in 
getting a suitable manager and lojking after that manager ? I think we have a lot of people 
who can act as directors, but of course about technical knowledge, the Director of Industries will 
have to make suggestions and inspections. 


Do you know whether in any other province industrial societies of this type are established ? 
— I don't know of any. 


The important question is whether the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, after initiating 
the society and seeing that it carries out the rules, has the proper organization for dealing with 
the control of the society during its working existence. The fact that very few of these 
societies have been established, and such as have been established have been established under 
control other than that of the Registrar, seems to point to the fact that it will be necessary to 
look to some other source of assistance in dealing with them ? — Yes, that is why I say that if 
he is helped by the Director of Industries, he has enough people to look after it. 

You want the Director of Industries to help but that you will retain responsibility. 
Would it not be better that you should divide the work and that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies should leave the technical or business control to some such organization as would be 
created in the Department of Industries ? — I have no objection, but unless there is the 
Registrar’s influence there svill be difficulties. Without the Registrar’s control, if the Director 
of Industries wanted to work alone he would not be able to succeed. He might take only the 
technical portion, but the Registrar’s control will be absolutely necessary for all sorts of 
purposes, collecting raw materials, share money, etc. 


In societies of this kind that have been established, there have been no difficulties of that 
kind, if you have a proper constitution in which the Registrar or his Deputy are represented? — 
There is some difficulty in dealing with rural societies ; they want a lot of goading. People 
are very ignorant still. 


Hoa’ble Pandit M. M. Maldviya — You know how these co-operative societies have worked 
in other countries ? — I have studied only in books ; I have no practical knowledge. 

Do you think that there is good room for expanding the work of these societies throughout 
the province, not only in matters of production and sale, but in other directions where 
artisans might usefully combine ? — I am speaking of Bihar. There is a possibility of the 
weaving industry being helped. I have mentioned the industries which can be helped by 
co-operative societies. There might be artisans, bat it is very difficult to combine. Except- 
ing these wewers and milkmen, and in those places where we have Central Banks to collect 
raw materials and turn them into finished products, there is nothing else. 


Do you deal in metal ware and make utensils ?— Utensils, I have not much hope of. 
There are certain utensils whose manufacture cannot be bolstered up Public taste is ; changing 
they have had their day and I don’t think any amount of help would keep them. Cheap 
things have flooded the country in such a way that people do not care for them. 

Are not the people who have been dealing in this trade practically a close guild ? Yes. 

If you instructed them in the advantages of co-operation, could they not combine for making 
purchases of biass sheets in large quantities for manufacturing the different kinds of articl^ 
and for selling them ? — It is possible to keep them on for some time, but I say that public 
taste is changing about those sorts of utensils, and I don’t think the trade will prosper. We 
can help them to a certain extent, but 1 don’t see any future for those trades. 


But so long as they continue to deal in these articles, don’t you think it will be an 
advantage for them to co-operate both in respect of production and sale ? — Oh, yes. ' 

b5 
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Have yon got kachchh here who grow vegetables and fmits?— Yes, we call them 
koonjias. 

Have you any co-operative societies among them ? — We have a credit society, not a 
sale. They only borrow money to improve their cultivation, sink wells, etc. 

Is it a part of your Department's work to spread a knowledge of co-operative principles 
among different combinations of men dealing with industries and trade ; is there any 
special effort made for that purpose ? — We make a special effort to te ach co-operative principles 
to members of registered co-operative societies. Now people are themselves coming, and 
where there is a nucleus we encourage them. We did propagandist’s work at one time in 
the beginning, but we don't need it now, for have we time. 

Don't you think there is much room^ for more propagandist work in that direction ? — 
I think there is room. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — You said that you thought it might be desirable, in the case of indus- 
trial societies, for the Director of Industries to take care of the technical and business portions 
of the work ?-— Yes. 

You did not commit yourself to a definite acceptance or rejection of that proposal j yo“ 
said you thought it might be so ? — I have not formed any definite opinion about it. 

In the case of agricultural societies, do you think that similarly the Director of Agricul- 
ture should look after the technical and business sides of it ? — At present the Agricultural 
Department are doing it. 

And if the Director of Agriculture looked after the technical and business sides, what 
work would be left to the Registrar ? — Simply to lend money. 

Is it not the ease that the spirit in which business is carried on in co-operative societies 
is very largely different from that in which business is carried on by joint stock companies or 
by private firms ? — It is quite different. 

Is it not the case that in respect to co-operative credit societies the principal end is the 
betterment of the members and that monetary help is a s:condary object ? — Yes. 

- Is it not generally also accepted that some special training is required' for an officer before 
he is capable of carrying on that policy of guiding societies on co-operative lines ? — Yes, 
a special training is required. 

How would you arrange that in the case of a Director of Industries f — You mean to say 
that he should be initiated in co-operative work also ? 

How would you deal with the situation supposing he had to run the business part of 
these societies ? — It would be very difficult to do it. If the society has got two masters to 
serve I don't think it would work well. 

Would your District or Provincial Banks, your financing agents, raise any objection to 
lending money to a society in which the business portion was managed by somebody who was 
not the Registrar ?— I don't think they would work without the advice of the Registrar ; they 
would hesitate. 

How is the Registrar to do that unless he looks after the business side of it ? That he 
can know only from the report of the Director of Industries. 

How much do your weavers earn a day as a rule ? — Not more than 4 annas a day. 

1 do not mean the co-operative weaver, but the ordinary weaver ?— I mean an ordinary 
weaver does not earn more than 4 annas a day. 

How much can you increase the earnings of a weaver by his belonging to a co-operative 
society ?— I think it adds a couple of annas more. At present he earns 4 annas, prolably it 
comes to 6 annas. 

How much do you think you can increase his earnings by the use of the fly-shuttle ? — We 
have seen by actual experiment that an ordinary sari with the use of the fly-shuttle can be 
turned out to a length of 12 to 13 yards in the same time that it would take them by the old 
system to turn out 6 yards. 

You speak about difficulties with mill agents. In what mills do they purchase, only the 
Banga Luxmi ? — We started a society among durrie makers. There are 1,200 houses here in 
the city. We could not make any satisfactory arrangement about the yarn. We first made 
arrangements with the Banga Luxmi. Sometimes they could not keep their promise and some- 
times we broke our promise, and then we arranged with the Cawnpore Cotton Mills. There 
also they were very strict about the agreement, and we could not keep to it. 

You did not go along the lines of getting it from the mills where the weavers got it from 
before. — You had to get into contract with the mills. You had b) take so many bales per 
month. — In the infancy of things we could not do things like that. 
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Yon could not arrange for the minimum number of bales ?— No, there we wanted a little 
slackness in business. If they bad sai “ You can take any amount you like, probably it 
would have gone on very well. 

Did you find that they charged very large prodts, because one finds as a rule that when a 
mill is compelled to. sell through an agent, he charges very small profits. Did you tind inill 
agents of that type charging very large profits ? — We took the yarn m Eanohi from the 
Empress Mill. 

How much was the charge ?— I do not know, about half pice or one pice. 

About purchasing brass sheets, is it not the case thit the price of brass sheets before the 
war used to fluctuate violently ? — Yes. 

Was this not especially the case with brass and copper sheets ? — These people generally 
buy old things from Marwaries. 

That is a different class of workers. — They generally buy old utensils. 

lam speaking about the men who hammer. One kind of man casts brass vessels and the 
other hamniers them out ?— Income parts of this province there are such people, but here 
they all cast. 

Does the price of that old mal fluctuate mach ? — I have not studied it. 

In any of vour weaving societies do you get one or two weavers who can keep very simjde 
accounts ? — Yes, in fact in this province in almost all our societies we have literate men. 


I would like to pursue this point a little further, about the allocation of functions 
between the Director of Industries and the .iegistrar. Do you consider thitif you divided the 
work into business and technical questions that that is exhaustive ; is there anything else 
left ? — I do not think there is anything else : that would include all the financing, etc. 


Of course the technical side would relate to the purchase of yarn, advice about crude 
implements, and also 1 understood you to say that you had inspectors in your agricnltiii-al 
societies who are employed by the societies ? — Employed by the Central Banks. 

Do yon have any of those inspectors who, for instance, have had a train.ng in agriculture ? 
— Up to this time we have not. 


Or a training in industrial questions ? — No. 

You have not asked the Director of Agriculture to train these men and control them from 
the technical point ? — No. 


Witness No. 49. 

Mb. H, H. Haines, F. C. H., F.L.S., Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa. 

Written Evidence. 

In no trade or other journal that I know of, is there any information available as to what jj- 
raw forest products there is a special or comparative demand for. One might indirectly 
gather demand from car^^ful fcrutiny of prices, but Forest officers have nut time for that. 

In some cases, of course, we can tell the demand from the prices offered, as, for instance, our 
cutch coupes. Cutch is a tanning material and we have several other tanning materials, and 
if I want to know which are especially wanted, I look at quotations for them and find, e.g., 

“ Cutch (basket) market for which quoted ' Rangoon ’ Rs. liS to Rs. 38 per cwt. ; myrobalans, 
Indian, market for which quoted ‘ Calcutta ^ Es. 1-1 0-0 to Rs. 2-1 4-J) per mannd,*' and I am just 
as wise as I was before as to whether cutch or myrobalans are in great demand. Then we 
have Bonari bark in demand in Orissa. There is no quotation whatever for this. Now the 
collection of sonari bark (as I have just remarked on another case) involves the destruction of 
the tree, and the timber of the tree is valuable, but I can find no data to decide whether it will 
pay us to grow the tree for its timber or for its bark or (not knowing whether the wood is 
Itrgelt used) at all, i.e., whether there would be a large demand for It ^supplies were 
available and whether it would pay to grow regular plan'ation of it which must necessarily 
exclude some other raw product. The mere quotation of incommensurable prices will not help. 

We want plain statements by the traders concerned of whether they could take large quantities 
of products if grown, and of several different products used for . the same general purpose 
which they would pefer to have. Among tanning materials some give one kind of tan and 
others a tan of different character, and they often have to be combined, but if I wanted to 
know which particular products were in defect, I believe I could not do so. 

Another difficulty is trad-; names. They are often incomprehendble to an ordinary ♦ 
individual and the scientific names are, I suppose, similarly incomprehensible to the traders. 

We want to bring the two together. Take the case of myrobalans. They are the 

fruits of terminalia chebula, but how do ‘ Indian myrobalans ' differ from ' Bengal myrobalans ' 
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and ‘ Madras myrobalans \ At one time the fruits of terminalia belerica (also called 
myrobalans) had a commercial value. Whether they still have or not I am unable to say, .as 
technical specific names are never mentioned. Perhaps some of these points bear on section 
VIII of the questions suggested by the Indian Industrial Commission. 

With regard to question 105 of the questions suggested by the Commission, I take it, 
that this is not for members of the Forest Service to reply to and Nos. 106 and 108 
bear on communications, which we continually try to improve within budget limitations. 

With regard to question No- 107, it is usually practicable to concentrate special kinds of . 
trees in limits &reas, provided the soil is good. In questions of Indian forestry, it is so often 
lost sight of that the only lands left to the department are of such a character that nobody has 
thought it worthwhile cultivating them. Frequently, the land is barren rock. On such 
lands, unless the tree referred to is of naturally a gregarious habit, it is useless trying to grow 
it gregariously. But giving the certainty of a permanent demand for a timber, and that that 
timber will pay a better price than some other that is already on the ground, there is no doubt 
that the Forest Department can do a great deal more than has been done in the past in increas- 
ing its'numbers. Forest officers, in my opinion, too often pay attention to one or two trees 
only to the entire exclusion of other valuable trees on the ground which ought to be encouraged 
and favoured. 


Of industries proper I have no experience ; having been merely concerned with a few raw 
products for industries, and in their connection I have already submitted a brief note through 
the Secretary of the Revenue Department which, so far as it is considered relevant to the 
enquiries in hand, will no doubt have been, or will be, communicated to you. 


Survey for indus- 
trial purposes* 


Pioneer factories. 


Drag manufacture. 


Qs. 7 and 25 . — So far as forest and agricultural surveys are concerned, it appears 
to me more Important to press to a conclusion the results already obtained. Not having 
been in contact with research institutions now for several years, or even with the publica- 
tions of the agricultural research stations, I am not in a position to give an opinion of what 
has recently been done ; but it used, to appear to me that products were taken up, reported on, 
perhaps well repoi-ted on, more than once, and then no more was heard of them. This seems to 
point to the desirability of pioneer factories which will actually place on the market finished 
products manufactured from raw products already reported upon. 

Such a pioneer factory should be in itself a demonstration factory for those branches of 
industry concerned. In making these remarks I have in mind especially the question of fibres 
alluded to m my note to Government above quoted. 

The case of drugs seems a more difficult one. Government has already manufactured 


opium and quinine, and with the exception of nux vomica and one or two other cultiva- 
ted plants, of which it is known very large quantities are consumed, it would require a 
pharmaceutical chemist to say whether there is sufficient demand to make a general factory for 
Indian drugs profitable. Apart from the drugs of the British Pharmacopoeia, however, there 
are very numerous indigenous products used in Indian medicine. In K. M. Nadkarni’s 
‘Indian Drugs ' some 400 are described (including of course many already in this British 
Pharmacopoeia and also minerals). In the ‘ Materia Wedica of the Hindus ^ by V. C. Datt, 
about 190 plants alone are dealt with, many of them quite common weeds. It is probable that 
although many would be found quite worthless and many others already replaced by superior 
drugs, yet with improved methods of manufacture by expert chemists, a number of others might 
be found to be worth introduction into European medicine. 

.o difficulties pointed out in my note alluded to regarding the want 

Comm^cial Intelli- of knowledge of what raw products ai'e especially required by the trade and regarding trade 
names are perhaps merely personal, from ignorance of where such information can be found. 
The publications alluded to in questions 8^ to 84 are not seen by me, but I noticed a similar 
difficulty regarding nomenclature raised in the Pioneer not very long ago. The first 
difficulty, if it really exists, is probably a matter that could be easily dealt with by the 
.Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. The question of trade names is international, 
but although it might not therefore be possible to lay down that particular products must 
bear particular names, a Board of Industries (or whatever organization is decided upon) could 
insist on Indian products being known by specified names and issue lists showing as far as 
possible the corresponding trade and scientific names of all raw products imported into India. 

(Mr. Baines did not give oral evidence.) 
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Xr.jhon White, 


Me. John White, Messrs, Christie, White ^ Co., Merchants and Managing Agents, Calcutta, 

W RiTTEN Evidence- 


Development of oil- I consider that the oil-pressing industry of India is capable of considerable expansion, 
and that there is a great future for this industry. I have had a little experience in oil press- 
ing, inasmuch as I have assisted in establishing an oil mill in Dehri-on-Sone, Shahabad 
District. Results of the working of this mill so far have not come up to expectations, doe 
to the difficulty experienced by the owners in competing with jail made oil. 
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The queslk)n regarding jail induetriee and competition with priTate enterprise seems to eampetihon. 
'liave a direct bearing on this particnlar industry. In Calcutta sufficient pure oil seems to be 
manufactured in jails to meet the demand, to the exclusion of oil of equal quality of privately- 
• owned mills. Attempts to place in the Calcutta market the out-put of the oil mill above 
referred to, met with no success, as users purchase their requirements from jails. W ith the 
markets of big cities like Calcutta closed to private enterprise due to jail competition, and 
with the present limited demand for export, the outlook for the industry at present is certainly 
none too bright, but there, is no reason why with a return to normal conditions and a little 
assistance from Government referred to below, the industry should not be in a healthy 
- condition. 

It seems to pje that there is room for trade representatives to represent this partiGoIar Trade represtnfa- 
Indien industry in Great Britain, the Colonies and other countries. I understand that before 
the war, ship loads of seeds were exported to Germany to be converted into oil there, and while 
the seeds were allowed into German ports free of duty, there was a heavy import duty on the 
finished product. The industry was, therefore, lost to India, while Great Britain derived no 
benefit. Were Government to assist, and appoint trade representatives operating in Great 
Britain, the Colonies and other countries, through the medium of sales agencies or commercial 
' emporla in India, I am of opinion that it would give a great impetus to the industry generally 
which would be reserved to India. In my opinion the chief qualification of the represen- 
tative should be that he has a thorough knowledge with practical experience of the business 
he represents. Trade agencies might also be established in other provinces to represent the 
industry there. 

With more scientific methods of agriculture, in the sugar industry for example, an outlet 
would be found fora big percentage of the oil cake for fertilizing purposes. 

There are extensive deposits of China clay (kaolin) in many parts of India, the develop- Deveiopm.-ut of 
ment of which is retarded by preventible causes ; one of these causes is lack of transport ®°*’**’^ fcicJia* 
facilities. Until, and unless there is a chance of improving methods of transport, this industry 
is not likely to be extensively developed, as, with existing transport charges between the 
deposits and the nearest railway line, kaolin can, in normal times, be shipped to Calcutta at a 
price which leaves little or no margin of profit on the working of the local article. Due to the 

and present high rates of steamer freights, the price of imported kaolin is very high, some- 
times as high as Rs. 60 to Rs. 7 0 per ton, and for this reason the mining of kaolin has 
recently been attempted in India on a very modest scale. Given reasonable transport facilities 
either in the shape of railway extensions, or even facilities for motor transport by road, it seems 
that there is a great future for this industry in India. 

The imports of kaolin into India are very great. The paper mills of Tittaghur, Eanki- 
narah and Raneegunge alone, I understand, use about 50,000 tons of kaolin yearly. There is 
also a demand for it, for soap-making and tanning, while in Bombay the demand for kaolin 
for sizing calico is enormous. With china clay available at a reasonable price, a demand would 
undoubtedly arise for It in the manufacture of chinaware in India. That the local article is 
good is beyond doubt, as the following analysis will show. 

There are known deposits of kaolin in the Manbhum and Bankura districts which, with 
leasonable transport facilities, could be developed largely. In Manbhum, among other villages, 
l^ridiara contains kaolin, while m Bankura District it is known to be contained in many 
«■ "villages in the Bhelaidaha zemindari. 


Analysis of washed kaolin (Phillips Engineering Chemistrj) by Dr. Miller. 

Analysis of washed kaolin 
[(from Christie, White 

Co.*B miners (B. V. 
Briggs, Esq.}J, 
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(The rest of the written evidence of Mr, White is 

confidenttal. He did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 51. 

Mr. J. Henky, Cane Manager, Darlhanga Sugar Go., Ltd., Lohat Pandaul 

F. 0., Bihar. 

WaiTTEN Evidence. 

I do not think the large central mills, which are now being starte<l throughout th^ 
province, require any active help from Government in technical, financial, or business matters y 
but it might be beneficial if all officials were informed that the Government consider such'- 
enterprises tend towards the good of the country. A case in point, is the circular issued about 
a year ago, by the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, to Central Banks, and Unions, 
calling on them to warn the members of village societies not to take advances from the large- 
sugar companies. In many cases the Chairman of the local Central Bank is the Subdivisionab 
Officer, and as the ordinaiy raiyat does not distinguish between bis two capacities, the story 
goes round that there is a Government order against dealing with the sugar company. I know 
of a case where something of this natme has happened, and have corresponded with the 
Registrar, on the subject. V 

Communications. — The whole success of a company such as ours depends on getting the 
cane to the mill, rapidly and inexpensively. I think a good deal can be done in the way of ' 
laying down light railways and tramways, and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
will possibly find it pay to extend their system in the east of this district. The District 
and Local Boards have always been ready to assist in this matter, but there is no fixed policy. 

At present, they think it their duty to charge a rental for the use of the roads for light 
lines. The annual flooding of this Subdivision, for the last three years, has considerably 
damaged the cart roads, and more especially those country “ duggas ”, which are not kept up 
by the public funds, but which are very important to the raiyat. The Madhubani Local Boards, 
has been considering the question of spending money on such cart tracks, which are cutside- 
their charge, as at present understood. It would be of the greatest benefit to what may be 
called the back-block raiyat, if this policy is carried out, not only from a sugar point of 
view, but for all his produce. 

1 know the whole question of the floods and their cause and prevention is having the- 
closest attention of the district officials. The direct damage to cane has of course been serious y 

in places. 

Technical supervision. — The manager of this mill informs me that there is a very great 
difficulty in filling such specialized posts, as “ pansmen if a vacancy occurs. Good class- 
men of sound education are wanted. A suitable man, with proper tiaining, would earn about 
Rs. 150 a month, in time, or even more. The men would have to learn by working in. 
a well-run sugar works, after a sound general technical training. 

Oii.lL Evide-Nce, 21st Novejibeu 1916. 

President. — Have you been long connected with the sugar industry ? — I was an indigo 
planter before, but I have actually gone entirely into sugarcane for the last one year and a half. 

I suppose that most of the men who have taken up sugar were previously indigo 
planters ? — Most of them, — almost entirely, I should say. ^ 

Had you any special technical training before you turned from indigo to sugar ? — No ; 
my own post is merely arranging for and supplying canes to the mills. I have nothing to do- 
with the work inside the mill. ^ 

Can you tell us what proportion of those engaged in the sugar industry here have had any 
kind of technical training at all ? — I should say that as a rule the cane branch, that is the- 
arrangement for and supply of cane, is mostly in the hands of planters and the work inside the- 
mills is mostly controlled by engineers and technical sugar men. 

You are speaking with general knowledge ? — Yes. I have visited various mills and I 
know what happens there. The engineer is subordinate to the mill manager and his branch is 
entirely to look after the -machinery ; and the Imanager who is the sugar maker, controls the 
chemical and specialist branch as regards sugar. 

Mr. C. B. low. — I do not understand what the relations between the planters and the 
cane mills are ? — They vary considerably. In my own case I cannot be called a planter. I 
am merely the cane manager of this company. We simply buy cane from the raiyat. In other 
cases other men would be better able to give an opinion. Indigo managers control certain 
areas and supply the central factories, and a great deal is done through the managers of the 
indigo concerns and not direct with the raiyat. I would rather leave that point to the other 
men who are coming to give their evidence. 

Indigo planters put money into these factories ? — In a great many places they have been 
raised on the site of indigo factories or alongside of indigo factories in many cases. In one or 
two cases indigo factories have been broken down and sugar factories put up, and the original 
proprietor of the indigo factory either holds shares in, or is otherwise connected with, the new 
£ngar factory. 

You allude to the question of communications. Yon think that tramway and light rail»- 
ways for supply of cane to the factory would serve your purpose ?-— I think so. 
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The factory is usually on the main line ? — Some are and some are not. 

You think that if light railways or tramways were laid which would serve the 
factories and also carry the other produce of the raiyats that would warrant your asking for the 
help of the District Board ? — Yes. Personally I have laid down a line of about five miles. 
That goes up to a point which puts it eight or nine miles from any railway. If there was a 
line conneetmg it with the railway, it would enable the raiyat to bring all his produce, say 
rice, etc. 

Did you address the Bailway on the subject of their extending the line ? — I had informal 
discussions. They seem to think that they have no money for anything now. I do not think 
they would build Ught railways merely as an extension of their own line. 

If it were a case of light tramways the only organization v/ould be the District Board ? — ■ 

Yes. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—\% it your experience that raiyats who have not taken 
advances from the company come as cheerfully to serve the company as those who have taken 
advances ?• — It is only in the last two years that we have had to give advances on any scale. 

Have you had any occasion to purchase also from those who have not received advances 
from you ? — It is getting more rare every year. As the advances become publicly known 
they are more anxious to get advances. But we actually get about 25 per cent of cane 
without advances. 

Do the supplies of that 25 per cent come to you as cheerfully as those who have 
taken advances ? — There is no question of cheerfulness. 

I mean, willingly ? — They must come willingly or not at all. We have no control over 
them. They must come of their own accord or not at all. We have no zemindari or other 
control of any kind. 

But you do not find any difficulty in getting them to come ? They come to you entirely 
of their own will ? — Yes ; a certain number. There is such a demand for advances that there 
are few left without advances. Last year was the first year we gave advances on a large scale. 

Before last year you purchased cane from those raiyats who were under no obligation to 
you, who had not taken advances ? — The circumstances were different. Up to last year this 
mill was close to here. Last year it was moved to the place where they grew cane. Another 
mill has been placed close to us, about ten miles from us and they started giving advances 
on a big scale and we had to follow suit. We do not bind the raiyat in advance in any way. 

Is there any difference in the price paid to those to whom advances were made and to 
those to whom they were not made ? — None whatever. There is a fixed price for everybody. 

Before two years where did you use to get all your sugarcane from ? — A large percentage of 
sugarcane came from Darbhanga District. 

Was that grown by your company? — We simply purchase cane for cash. We merely 
give a portion of the advance as part price without interest. 

For how many years did this company work at Ottar, before it was removed two years 
ago? — They started buying in 1906 or 1907. 

And even during the years it existed at Ottar so far as you are aware, you had no diffi- 
culty in buying cane from cultivators who were under no obligation to you ? — They got a 
certain amount of cane. I cannot say they always got all they would have liked to have. 

Y^ou did not hear of any g'reat difficulty in obtaining cane under that system ? — No. 
The system of advances arose from the demand of the raiyat and not from our desire to give them. 

You would not have started the system of advances but for the other company ? — No. 

You will be glad to get rid of this system so far as you are concerned ? — 'If we fill our 
nulls without advances we shall be prepared to. I won't sxy that that company was the 
direct cause ; many other causes also led up to it. 

It was an important determining factor ? — Yes. 

Apart from that, don't you think that the persons who take advances are placed in a dis- 
advantageous position ? — All our bonds state that we are to pay for the cane at four annas- 
hut we never pay less than 5 or 5^ annas, although in the bond the rate is only four annas. 

So far as you are aware, is that the practice in other factories also ? — il could not say. 

You say that you find great difficulty in filling such specialized posts as pansmen. Where 
do yon get your men from at present ?— I think our men are from Bengal. They are Indians. 

_ What education have they generally received ?— No particular education or traiuino-. 
I think they merely picked up their knowledge when the company was first formed at Oitar. 

Do you agree t^t if they had had special training they would fie more useful ? They 

would be more intelligent. In that note 1 merely report the views of my manager. 

Have yon inade representations about the roads to the District Boards ?— The Local 
Boards are helping us, but they have not any fixed policy. They are very much inclined to- 
jjClp us, but they think they might be going out of their rights if they put down a line, 

Hon’Ue Sir F, H, Stewart.— ^as jo-ax company any land on which to grow cane ? 

'OiiT 'coxnpsiij' has HO' la&d on which to grow but wc buy cane. 
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You have no confiol l)eyond the particular crop whuh you buy ?— We have no 
control over beyend what is actually planted in the ground. 

What proportion of the value of the crop do you give as advance ? — 1 should say about 
30 to 4>0 per cent. We pay on the maunds of c ane brought week by week. The cash is 
paid at the end of every week and no distinction is made. If the man has taken an ad- 
vance we deduct the advance and pay the balance but if he has taken no advance the full 
price is paid to him. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mooierj this industry paying ?— I think it is paying at the 
present prices. 

Do you always realize the advances ? — ^Last year was the first year when large advances 
were made, and something like Be. 30 arc outstanding oxit a considerable number o£. 
thousands. I can say that practically all has been realized. 

The advantage of giving advances is that the man cannot go and sell his cane to any- 
bodv else ?. — Yes'. The chief advantage is that I know where the cane is coming from. I 
know how many waggons will come for me. 

There is no instance that you can point out in which you made an advance to a ^ 
ceitain man and he did not supply you cane? — Generally, I do not think it has happened on ^ 
any large scale. 

T)r. E. Hopkinson . — You buy the whole crop of any particular cultivator ?— The man 
mentions the survey number and the extent of his field, and the bond is made out in this 
form, that he is paid in advance and all the cane grown in that plot is sold to the company 
and should be delivered when ripe to the company. 

You fix a price ?— If we do not give a fair price they would simply crush the cane 
in the mills. We have no doubt a legal remedy, but it is impossible to enforce it in 
practice. Last, year the price was raised from 5 to 5^ annas because the price of gur went up. 

I suppose the price is more or less arranged between the different factories ? — Yes. 

There is an understanding between the factories to arrange the price ? — There is an 
understanding between ourselves and our neighbours. The price we have to pay is fixed 
entirely with reference to the local price of gur. We fix it at a point so that the man may 
not leave us. 

Is the price fixed before the advance is made ? — We cannot fix the price in advance. All our - . 
bonds are made out nominally at four annas, but we have never paid less than 5 or 5^ annas. 

We never hope to get the cane for four annas. 

Do you think that the raiyat recognized that it pays him better to sell you the cane ? — ■ 
Undoubtedly. For instance, I gave an advance in a certain subdivision and in the follow- 
ing year the cane area doubled. 

I understand that the cultivator can make gur and so ensure that he gets the proper 
value for his cane? Yes. — It is the alternative job. If he considers the price unsatisfactory 
we won't get cane. 

Mr. A- Chatterton,^! understand that you consider yourselves to be very much in 
the hands of the raiyats ? — Very much. The cane is grown in about one-third of the high 
land. There is practically no irrigation to this land. The cane is planted in the beginning 
of February and the crushing commences in the beginning |of December. The crop takes T 
about ten to thirteen months. 

Can you tell me about the cost of cultivation ?— It is a ! fairly expensive crop. We 
must write ,off ten per cent for seed. I should say roughly Rs. 5 per bigha. About 1'3 
bighas make an acre. 

I want to know the total cost from the beginning to end, including the rental the raiyat 
pays for the land? — Somewhere between Rs. 15 to 20 an acre. 

You are making these advances to facilitate the extension of cane growing? — Yes. 

Do they use manure ? — They may take a little of the house ashes. 

If they did manure they would get a very much better crop ? — Yes. I fear the advances 
we pay do not go for manuring. 

What time of the year does he pay rent ? — The biggest call [is probably in November, 

That is about the time he gets full payment ? — Yes. 

Does the man grow cane again on the same land ? — Yon cannot grow cane in the same 
land successively because it overlaps. 

The raiyat in one year grows cane but in the next year on the same land he raises 
other crops ? — He grows maize, etc. If he has to grow cane the cultivation has to be done 
in December while the old cane is still standing. 

Does the cultivation shift from village to village ? — Certain villages seem to have a large 
amount of cane handed down. One vilU^e is a cane village and the other is not a cane 
village, probably for no particular reason. 

In the matter of getting facilities for transport, a certain village this year may have a 
thousand acres of eane, and next year it may have no cane at all? — I do not think it is so, 

1 think the lands come into cane by rotation in each cane village. 
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How long do tkese mills work, for three or four months ? — Yes. Till towards the end 
of March. 

And then they are shut down ? — We personally shut down the mill latt year, but we may 
drave work this year. I cannot say. 

You say that a pansman can get Es. 150 ? — Our pansman does not get It. It is the 
pay for the working season. 

What becomes of the staff of these mills ? — It is a large staff engaged in the season and 
yon work day and night ? — Yes. 

What becomes of these people ? — \^'e keep all the slaff. 

How far does it pay yon to bring canes by cait? — 1 dislike cane being brought more than 
five or six miles by country carts. Cane cutting takes ‘all the day, because stripping the cane 
takes a long time. 

What do they do with this trash ?-^ They take it home and use it for fuel, and the t® 
leaf is used to feed the cattle. We get one train every day. In the evening the waggons are 
collected and the train arrives at the mill next moraing, and each of the weighment stations 
is a payment centre for the raiyat. We simply pay the raiyats on the maund. 

At different times of the season the value of the cane differs very much in sugar con- 
tents ? — In the beginning of the season the extraction is never so good. It is good at the 
end of January. 

Do you ]’ay at the same rate for the cane at different times of the season ? — Yes. Subject' 
to any market value changes. 

Can you tell me what is the percentage of l^nd under cane cultivation to the total amount 
of cultivated land ? — I should say one-third of the high land is under cane cultivation. It 
varies enormously. 

President . — What percentage of the area growing sugarcane supp les cane to the factory ? — 
I cannot say. 

About one-half ? — It is possible. More than one-half in our case. 

Are there enough gur-making installations to enable a raiyat to find a competing market ? — 
Hundreds of mills were working last year. 

In case the raiyat was not satisfied with your price would he go to the gur maker?— Y’es, 

Could you make advances to the miyat in the form of fertilizer instead of cash ? — He- 
would not take it. He is intently conservative and ignorant. 

What is, roughly, the average produce cf sugarcane per acre ? — What do you call a good 
crop in this district ? — About twelve tons of sugarcane would be a fairly good normal crop. 

Hoti’lle Fandit M. M. Mulariya . — Can you tell us shortly what phases your company 
passed through before it came into existence as the present company? — It was originally 
started as the “ Indian Development, Limited. For some financial reasons it did not 
pay and the company was mortgaged and bought in by the mortgagees. The Ottar Mill was 
afterwards transferred to the Eandaul district as Daibhanga Sugar Company, Limited. 

Before it became the Darbhanga Sugar Company, Limited, how many times did it change 
hands ? — It changed hands once before and once to Durbhauga Sugar Company. 

Is this not one of the largest companies in Bihar ? — I think it has the largest mill. 

It has invested a large amount of cajutal also ? — I could not say. 

I have been told that eighty lakhs has been invested ; could you give me any idea of 
the capital invested ? — Eight lakhs is absurdly above the capital. I am m-t quite sure whe- 
ther I am at liberty to tell you the capital. 

Have you got a form of the agreement for advances ? — Yes. 

Have you any objection to sending us a copy of it ? — None whatever, (a copv was- 
Bubsequently sent by witness). 

Could you also give us a copy of the agreement with the Eyam factory about the bonn.- 
daries ? — I think I could get thar. I shall write to the agents at Calcutta. 

My whole object is to see how the matter is arranged ? — The agreement merelv 
m’fentions that the Eyam factory shall not buy east of certain boundaries and we shall not 
buy west of certain boundaries ; and before any questions of price or any grave matters are 
decided upon by either of the companies, it shall consult the other company. 

It is entirely a voluntary arrangement ?— Any one with a sense of honour would not go 
back upon that. ° 

Is any period fixed for wEich this agreement is to run ?— No. 

Ilon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart.— Yoxnr relations with the raiyats are quite good ? I have 

nothing to complain of. I have had no friction. 

They regard what you are doing as beneficial to them ?— Yes. We have never had the 
least friction with them of any kind. Our whole aim is to avoid friction. 
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Witness No. 52 . 

Mr. George Rainy Macdonald, Manager, Barak Factory, Champaran. 

Written evidence. 

Central sugar factories were started in Bihar on the decline of the indigo industry. At 
present there are about ten working and probably more would be put up if certain difficulties 
were removed. The chief ones that occur to me are ; — 

(1) Factory areas. — In Japan and, 1 rather think, in Java, areas for growing and pur- 

chasing cane are apportioned to individual factories, so as to prevent interloping and its conse- 
quent evils. This is, I think, very necessary so as to give confidence to capital. The principle 
of restricted areas or delta, ts is thoroughly understood in regard to indigo. Almost invariably 
neighbouring factories have boundaries and sometimes the boundaries are embodied in bonds 
with penalties for encroachments. Once boundaries are made they are strictly adhered to. It 
is only in this way that indigo planters have been able to conduct their business amicably for 
all these years. Something of the same kind is required in regard to sugar. It is much 
more difficult to arrange areas for sugar than for indigo, as a larger 'area is generally required 
for sugar than for indigo. In Bihar the places where central factories have been established 
may be divided into three classes : — S 

{a) Where the old indigo area or dekat is sufficient. That is a simple case and the 
owner of such an estate has only to be protected against outsiders drawing cane 
from there. 

[b] Places depending for cane supplies partly from their own estate and partly from 

the surrounding country where there are no indigo dehats. Such places should 
have, not only their indigo dehats secured, but also sufficient country to provide 
cane for their mill. 

[c] Places depending partly on cane grown in their own dehat and partly on cane 

from surrounding indigo factories having well-defined boundaries. In such 
eases the sugar factory should be secured in its own boundary and the neigh- 
bouring factories in theirs. The sugar factory would need to come to some 
agreement with its neighbours before it could take cane from their dehats. 

To arrange and enforce areas some authority would need to be created. In other countries i 
I believe it lies with a sugar bureau and no factory can be started without the sanction of the 
sugar bureau. 

(2) Facilities for the acqxtisition of lands. — In Java, I believe, facilities are given for 
acquiring lands in blocks. This might be difficult in India, but if any way could be devised 
it would be a great boon. It is well understood that cine cannot be properly supervised 
where it is in small patches. This is particularly the case as regards manuring and irrigation 
and also for guarding against theft and damage by wild animals such as pigs, etc. 

(5) Facilities for expansion. — When cane is m scattered blocks light railways are veiy 
necessary. In my own case I am told by my neighbours that if I put down a railway 10 — 12 
miles long, I would get large supplies of cane Such a railway would probably result in the 
putting up of a jute mill and a great impetus would be given to trade generally. In fact it 
would open up a large traet of country at present unserved. It would bo a heavy T 
business to put up such a railway for cane alone, but with other industries in 
prospect it would be a good proposition. In a case of this kind, which would be for the 
public good, interest might be guaranteed. In addition to .railways, facilities might 
be given for obtaining capital for olher purposes when required, but in such cases I would only 
be inclined to give it t o bona fide growers of cane on their giving security. Otherwise it 
would probably be taken advantage of by machinery jobbers and people of that class. 

(d) Frotecti-in. — The sugar industry on the central factory system is still in its infancy 
and we have still a great deal to learn as to the best kinds of cane to grow and the best ways 
uf growing the.m. The Sugar Committee of the Board of Agriculture of India recommended 
that a sugar station should be established north of the Ganges. I think this is very 
necessary. Till Indian canes give us better field and mill returns we cannot compete with 
(say) Java, but as I said, I think, we have a great deal to learn, and that in time we might be 
able to hold our own. Meantime I think we should get a certain amount of protection gainst 
prices falling to pre-war rates. • At the prices then ruling Indian central factories were 
scarcely able to make both ends meet. An import duty of (say) 25 per cent instead of the 
present one of 1 0 per cent would, I think, meet the case. 

I have never manufactured saltpetre : bat 1 have a good deal to do with the letting 
cf saltpetre dihs or the places where crude saltpetre is made. In this way I come in coniaet 
a good deal with the Nunias, the caste who mak^ crude saltpetre. 

The manufacture of saltpetre is at present in two distinct stages 
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1. The manufacture of crude sa’tpetre on “ dihs — All Nunias say that were it not for the 
restrictions as to making silt they could get a higher extraction of saltpetre and make a 

? better quality. This would be a great advantage to them as they would get more saltpetre 
for praeticajiy the same amount of labour and get a better price for higher quality. Nunias 
are a hard-working body of people . All faci iiies should be given to them to carry on their 
work to the best advantage. This is not the case at present and, as thev can hardly make 
. a living out of the manufacturi of crude saltpetre, they are taking to other kinds of work, 

2. The selling of crude sat tpetrc to refineries — These places are generally run by other 
castes. The Nunia is quite capable of running them : but generally he is a poor man and 
has not the capital. If instead of salt restrictions, a tax were put on refined saltpetre, I am. 
told it would be very popular and that the out-put would at once increas ; as the Nunias, in 
addition to making a better thing out of crude saltpetre, would take to refining also, as pro- 
bably they would then be able to raise capital. 

People are rather shy of the industry on account of previous failures, but I cannot 
help thinking such must have been due to avoidable causes. A great proportion of the 
oil-seeds of the country are exported. I am informed that the great difficulty is to get 
a market for the oil. Oil-cake is about the best manure. There is a market for cane, potatoes, 
etc.; but it is difficult to get enough of the oil. It is a great loss to the country that the 
y greater part of the oil-seeds is exported. 

We are told that Bihar lands are very deficient in phosphates and yet large quantities 
of bones are annually exported trom this country. So far as I know, no superphosphate 
factory exists in India. I believe the manufacture presents no great difficulty. If it pays to 
export the raw materials and import the manufactured article, surely it would pay to 
manufacture on the spot. 

In regard to both the above industries, I would respectfully submit that the Commis- 
sion could give great help by collecting and publishing information and having some 
research work done. Probably pioneer factories would be the best way of arriving at and 
• demonstrating the advantages and disadvantages of these industries. 

Oral Evidence — 2Ist November 1916. 

President. — Could you tell us roughly what experience in sugar you have had ? — I have 
been in charge of, i.e., looking after sugar factories for the last ten years, i.e., since 1907. 

And previous to that you were in indigo ? — Yes. 

Have you been in charge of sugarcane growing? — Yes, I am not in charge of the manu- 
facturing part of it. 

You have not had any special scientific training in regard to it ? — No, of course I have a 
general, but not a special training. 

TIave you had much assistance fromPusa? — No, I cannot say we have. We have not 
asked them for anything as we knew there was no special Cane Department. We buy their 
-surplus cane, that is all we have had to do with Pusa. 

What about seed ? — We have not had any seed from Pusa, 

To what extent have you been able to take advantage of their experimental research work 
in improving the quality of the cane ? — 1 cannot say that we have had any improvements from 
Pusa. We have had help from other sources ; for instance, iMr. Clarke of the United Provinces 
has been down, and Mr. Somers Taylor from Bhagalpur. They are chiefly concerned with 
sugar. There is not much sugar work done in Pusa. There is no regular expert there. 

Have these two officers been in direct association with you? — They have just come down 
■ and visited the place, and we have picked up ideas from them in the way of improved kinds 
of cane, and that sort of thing. They have never been on special service connect^ with cane. 

Are you using any special kind of cane now as most suitable for the dbtriet? — My main 
canes are the country canes. They are the standard canes, because they stand drought, floods 
and diseases that we are subject to here better than imported canes. We have tried, other 
-canes such as Mauritius, Lousiana, etc. 

Have you tried the famous J33 ? — We are trying that now, and it is promising very well. 

Would there be any difficulty in introducing improved strains of canes, say Mauritius, 
tgenei-ally in the district? — We have found that other canes, such as Mauritius canes, are not 
adapted to our ripening season. That is an important point. Mauritius canes have a long 
ripening season, and we have a very short one. It takes a long time to get a proper kind of 
cane which would suit ripening conditions and withstand drought and floods, etc. One cannot 
rget cane to replace country canes in a hurry. 

Of course you know that those conditions are being taken into account by Agricultural 
■Officers engaged in research work ? — Ves. 
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I want to know wnether, as the lesult of their research work, you can definitely say that 
you are using an improvetl type of cane ? — I cannot say so. The most likely cane to suit us is- 
J.33. 

That has not been definitely proved ? — No. 

Supposing that you proved ^^hat cane to be suitable, would it be easy to introducelthe raiyat 
to it and get him to grow that kind of cane ? — When a thing is proved to he a good thing, the 
raivats will take it up. They are slow to take it up, hut when it is actually certain that it is 
a good thing, I find that they do take it up, Eut they want a longtime, and they want to 
be absolutely sure of their ground. 

Docs it not seem also that most people in districts are rather slow in applying resnlts- 
ohtained at Pusa ? J 33 has been known hr a long time ? — There is no great supply of seeds. 
We were last year unable to get any seed'. 

Yon tell us that “in Java facilities are given for acquiring land in blocks, etc.’^ 
Where did you get your information from about Java ? — From Professor Geerlig’s book and' 
also from a Java planter. 

Ti hat kind of literature genevallv do you people consult in order to keep yourselves up-to 
date ; do you take the “ International Sugar Guide ” ? — Yes and pamphlets from bureaux. If 
there are special pamphlets we get them. The American pamphlets by Stubbs are very good. 

I understand you have no Association of sug.ar producers or sugar manufacturers ? — No,, 
we have not, except as a branch of the Bihar Indigo Planters'* Association. 

And consequently you have not so far made any organized effort to employ your own 
scientific staff for experimental work ? — No. 

When yon take up an area that has peculiar features, would it not pay you to do so? — 

T think it would. At, the present moment there arc comparatively fe'w of us. It is only 
in the last three or four years that central factories have increased. 

Are you definitely of opinion that sugamane growing in this division is an industry that 
will increa-e very largely ? — I think it would. 

Is it an industry in xvhich some public authority, either the Government or an association 
of sugar people would be justified in laying out considerable sums of money in experimental 
work ? — 1 think the prospects would ceitainly warrant it. The past results warrant it. 

Mr. C. li. Lok. — In regard to these thick canes, such as Mauritius, do they give you 
a notably bigger yield ? — Yes. but it all depends on the kind _ of manure. Undoubtedly with 
thcrovgii (ultivatioD and good manure it ■would give a heavier yield, but whether these canes^ 
will suit the climate here is not proved. 

Have you woikcd these thicker cancs on a commercial scale? — Yes. 

M hot rield have you got? — Up to 30 tons; that is not on what you would call a very 
hirce 'cale, say 10 cr 15 acres. 

Do yon find that the yield of sugar is in satisfactory proportion to the weight of the cane?’ 
Yes, fiom these big canes you will get an extraction of sugar amounting to 12 per cent. 

Have vou given out any of these seeds to any raivats at all? — Yes, I have, hut they did 
not take to'it. They would not put the labour into it. It requires heavy manuring .and 
much labour. 

What system are you adopting? — The trench system, 2 ft. 6 in. centres (2ft. 6 in. trench 
and 2ft. (1 in. banks ) 2ft. by 2ft. is also very good for big canes. 

You could not get the raivats to copy that practice from you ? — So far they have not ; they 
may in time. 

Do you think that a properly organized Agricultural Department would have a greater- 
chance of succeeding than you would, in getting the raiyat to adopt it? — A great deal is done 
by f bject-lessoDs. When the raiyat sees that crop pays and is not very liable to disease, he will 
take to it. It is a matter of giving him an object-lesson. 

Are you troubled by pig ? — I'es, a good deal. , 

Have you tried any form'of wire fencing? — In a neighbouring factory they have. I hav® 
not got it myself. 

Did it give satisfactory results ? — Y^es. 

Would it keep put jackals ? — I could not answer you that exactly, but I don’t think It • 
•would ; it is a big mesh. 

Do you think it would be of any assistance to a raiyat to give him facilities of that sort ?— — 
They grow very small plots, so that expenses would be prohibitive. 
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What mannre do you use for cane ? — I use all sorts. 

What have you fixed on as a standard practice ? — The best results I get are like this. I 
keep land fallow, and manure it with farm-yard manure, then plant cane and it gives the best 
results of any. Sometimes I use seetb and oil-oake and ground-nut meal. 

You don^t use any form of artificial concentrated manure, such as sulphate of ammonia ? — 
Never : next to farmyard manure, I find oil-cake best. 

With reference to this idea of light railways or tramways, have you had any discussion 
with the Railway Company or with the District Board ? — We have not with the Railway 
but with the District Board, and in that connection there is the diflSculty of acquiring the 
land. The Local Government have no authority in regard to the matter of light railways 
where lands in addition to the roadsides are required. 

Would such a railway be of public utility, or would its use be restricted to certain persons ? — * 
We wordd not restriot it. Our proposal was to make a light railway alongside the road, but 
they did not seem to be very keen on it. 

You mean they said they had no power to admit it or thought it inadvisable ? — They 
thought it inadvisable. 

Do you consider that it would be a good thing for a company to pick out a certain num- 
ber of raiyats and pnrchase their land from them and start a centralised sugar plantation ? — It 
would be rather difficult to do. My idea more was to get blocks of land in exchange or for 
temporary use, paying rent for same, so that you could mannre them and irrigate them 
properly, instead of having to go all over the place where irrigation is quite impossible. 

Is the land very scattered ? — Yes, very scattered, indeed ; a raiyat has several fields each 
in a different place. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Yon say, '' In Japan and, I rather think, in Java, 
areas for growing and purchasing cane are apportioned to individual factories, so as to prevent 
interloping and its consequent evils.’^? — Yes. 

Are you qu.te sure of yotir facts ? — I quoted to you from Mr. Geerligfs and from infor- 
mation received from a Java planter. It is a well-known fact. 

Are you referring to Japan ?— To Formosa, and in Japan too. 

So far as Formosa is concerned, all that this book tells me is that when the Japanese 
Government failed in their efforts to induce the natives of Formosa to plant a better kind of 
cane than what they grew, though they offered many fecilities and a subsidy for the purpose 
they introduced certain ordinances in 1905 to this effect 

. “ Anyone wishing to erect a modem sn^r 'factory most first obtain permission from the Director of the Sugar 
Bureau, who will mark oat the district within which the applicant is to be allowed to buy sugarcane, and where no 
other sugar works may be started. Anyone planting sngarcane in that district is under obligation to sell it to the 
factory and is not free to export it oatkde the district, nor use it for any other parpose, so that the factory enjoys the 
monopoly of buying all the sugarcane planted there. On the other band, the factory is bound to take all oane 
planted in the disfoict and is not free to refuse a part of the planting should the supply exceed their wants.” 

Is it that which you are referring to ? — Yes. 

Do you know that in Java “most of the sugpar factories get their arable land by, volun- 
tary agreement with the population,^’ and are you aware of the restrictions that have been 
laid down in this connection with the object of protecting the indigenous population against 
encroachment from the manufacturer of sugar ? — I did not know that. 

According to the Civil regulations in force in Java, “ it is forbidden to hire more than one- 
third of the arable land belonging to a dessa ; moreover a maximum planting area has been fixed 
for every factory, which cannot be exceeded when hiring”. That would show that the 
reg^olation has been made in the interests of the indigenous, cultivator, so that the portion that 
he needs for cultivating foodstuffs and otherl necessary things like that should not be reduced 
below tbe right quantity ? — I think it has two objects in view, one is the protection of 
capital and to a certain extent the protection of the indigenous population. My point was for the 
protection of capital. My restricted area does not apply to the amount of land taken. Sup- 
posing there was a sugar factory here {witnea indicates on a piece of paper), well, all the cane 
within that area should be within the area of that factory, and should only be sold to that 
factory. I am quite willing that prices should be fixed at market rates, and not at any res- 
tricted rates ; that the prices should be fixed by arbitration or any &ir way, but that no other 
sugar factory should be built within that area. 

My object in asking you what I did was to find out whether there is any justification for 
the view yon expressed here that in Java, areas for growing and purchasing oane are appor- 
tioned to individual factories ? — That is my information. 

This book does not show it. I will quote another portion. It says : — 

“ When people wish to found a new factory or extend the plantation of an existing one, permisaion from the 
Governor Genmal is first required, and only granted when it is sufficiently proved that the step will not be detrimental 
to the eoonomioal interests of the native population, which are, that enough ground shall be left for tbe onltiTatioit of 
articles of food, and that there is enfficient irrigation water for both the onltiTation of these artioles and of oane.” 
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That does not show that this regulation was made in the interests of capital, and does not 
support your view that in Java areas are apportioned to individual factories? — Well, that is my 
information. 

But yon say that you have derived that information only from this book ? — I did not say 
only. I have derived a good deal of information from a Java planter. 

Then you still hold to the opinion that the system you have described does prevail in 
Java? — That is my opinion. 

You say that “ the principle of restricted areas or dehats is thoroughly understood in regard 
to indigo.^’ W'ill you kindly tell me briefly what that priticiple of restricted areas is ? Is it 
the fixing of boundaries between two factories ? — The fixing of boundaries by mutual agree- 
ment. The Government has nothing to do with it. 

Then you do not suggest that Government should do anything to fix or restrict areas ? — 

I write below that some authority would need to be created to arrange and enforce sugar 
areas. 

But you have not found any difficulty in practice in settling boundaries among your- 
selves ? — There is a reason for that. Indigo is a very perishable crop, and the only possible person ^ 
who could use that indigo would be your neighbour. 

Excuse me, my point is this; you have not said that you have found any difficulty in 
fixing boundaries between two concerns? — No, so far as individuals are conc.rned. 

And therefore there Is no justifieaticn yet for asking Government to intervene in this 
matter? — So far as I am concerned I had no difficulty whatever, but I know of one case 
where there has been difficulty. I don'’t care to mention names, but my point is that it 
was a very easy thing to arrange boundaries with your neighbour, with whom you are 
generally on good terms, because your indigo could only be of use to them, whereas a sugar 
factory might be 100 miles away and he might come in and cart your cane away. That is the 
difficulty. It is quite easy as to indigo, but not so as to sugar. 

You say that you divide these indigo areas, which are sugar areas now, into three 
classes ; (a) Wheie the old indigo area or dehat is sufficient. There you say that the owner 
of such an estate has only to be protected against outsiders drawing cane from these. Has 
that become a real danger yet? — I only know of one case at present where it has happened. 

What has happened ? — Where outsiders have been drawing cane. 

President. — You will find evidence given on that point. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — The second is, places depending for cane supplies partly 
from their own estate and partly from the surrounding country where there are no indigo 
dehats. In your opinion such places should have not only their indigo dehats secured, but 
also sufficient additional area to provide cane for theii mill ? — What I mean by that is, it 
should not be possible for another central factory to be put up in a place interfering with the 
supply of cane to the central factory. As I said before, the price should be fixed by anybody 
at market rates. 

By whom would you have the price fixed ? — The price might be fixed by anybody selected 
or by arbitration. ' 

How long had you been in indigo before you took up sugar ? — I came out to this country 
in 1887. 

Then from 1887 onwards you were dealing in indigo before you took up sugar ? — Yes. 

Are you aware that there has been a great deal of comjdaint on behalf of cultivators 
of indigo in regard to the fixing of the price of articles which they were compelled to supply ? — 
That is all pretty well settled ; they are absolutely contented. 

Is it quite settled ? — So far as I know. 

Do you know that when His Majesty the King-Emperor came to this country a lot of 
cultivators from Bettiah went up to him and asked for redress of their grievances in this and 
connected respects, asking that the \neott\sk system should be abolished ? — They may have ; 
it did not happen in my presence or in the part of the district near me. 

You have not heard of it ? — It did not happen in my presence ; I do not know anything 
about it. 

Do you know anything about the Ghamparan riots ? — Yes. 

M ere they not the outcome of the lineottia system ? — I do not know what the origin 

was. 


Do you know that recently cultivators in Dettiah and other parts of Ghamparan were 
compelled to execute agreements to supply ? 

IFitness . — This is a sugar inquiry. 
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• President. — It bears on the principle ■which wu sugs^esf d here that sugar land shonld 
be taken np, so that if yon have any s| ecial huowledge on this point, it would help us to form 
an opinion on the question. If you have no special knowledge it is quite easy to say that 
you have none, and we will have the quest’Vn settled elsewhere. 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — I am onlv confining myself to the last few vears: is it 
within your knowledge that these cultivators complain that they were forced to enter into 
agreements to supply cane cheap, and they did not willingly execute those agree men ts, and 
that there is a suit already pending in appeal, in which they say that they are not hound to 
supply cane to the factories ? — Yes, it is within my knowledge. 

Then you know that there is a great deal of feeling among cultivators in Champaran 
against being forced to supply either indigo or sugarcane under an agreement ? — I do not 
think so ; there are a few who object, but mest of them like it. 

Then are you willing to do away with the tineoHia system ? — Where the rights of 
tincottia exist I do not sec why anybody should give up a right that they had. 

You say th^.t most of the cultivators are agreeable to supply indigo ? — I think so. They 
^ give their lands voluntarily, there is no difficulty about it. 

In that case you do not think it necessary to keep up the tincottia system ? — I do not say 
that because the tir eottia is an incidence of tenure and in case when such incidence of tenure 
exists, I do not see why an^ body should give it up, unless they receive an equivalent in some 
way- 

Under this tincottia, system they are hound to cultivate .3-20ths of an acre of their plot 
with indigo, is it not so ? — Yes, that is so. 

And if they do not cultivate it, what would be the result ? — It depends ; they are liable to 
breach of contract. 

Do you think that this agreement is necessary to compel them to carry out the contract 
which you think they are bound to carry out ? — I do not think so at all. Where an incidence 
of tenure exists, the agreement simply shows the terms of the contract. 

How long has this system existed uowj over 100 years ? — I could not tell you. 

'• So far as you aro aware ? — I could not tell you. 

Are you satisfied from your experience that if the system were done away with ,a 
sufficient supply of indigo could be obtained ?— That is a very wide question ; I could not say 
that off-hand. 

In the tincottia system who fixes the price of the article that has to be sold by the 
cultivators to the factory ?— It is a mutual agreement I suppose. 

Between whom ? — Between the cultivator and the manager of the factory. 

Suppose the manager of the factory refused to purchase the indigo at a price higher than 
what he offered, do you think these cultivators would find a ready market there and then for 
their articles ? — I could not tell you. 

^ You have advocated the system which prevails in Formosa. Don^t you think that if 

anything like that were introduced here, it would give rise to great dissatisfaction among the 
cultivators ? — I don’t think it has anything to do with the cultivators. 

But every one planting sugarcane then in the district ” marked out for a factory is 
under obligation to sell it to the factory ?— My only point was restricted area, with reference 
to capital, not with reference to prices at all. 

With reference to capital in what sense ? — So that other central factories should not 
start. • 

You do not advocate that the cultivator of sugar in the area of your factory should be 
compelled to sell to your factory ? — Nothing of the sort. My sole point was with reference 
to other central factories springing up within such an area that it would kill them both, 
and not your other point as to compulsion. I would not advocate that for a moment. 

Except to the extent indicated above you do not advocate the Formosa system to be 
introduced here in India ? — Certainly not. 

Eon’ble Sir F. E. Stewart. — Where do you get most of your cane from ? — I get it from 
a very wide area. 1 grow a certain amount myself and get some from surrounding factories. 

W hat proportion of your total requirements do you grow yourself ? — Say one-third. 

I don’t quite understand your suggestion with reference to a sugar bureau ; what would be 
the composition of such a bureau ? — A committee of some kind. 

Not official, nor Government ? — I would not mind if it was Government. 

What would be its functions ? — Its chief functions would be with reference to areas of 
#ntral factories. 


j/r. a. s. 
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But have you not managed very well up-to-date ? — 1 have had no trouble whatever, but 
I see a very possible danger to capital. 

You would like to provide against that ? — Yes. 

Yon buy your sugar more or less in the open market under the advance system ; that is 
the regular thing ? — Yes. 

Would the sugar bureau have other functions ?— I would not mind if it had the regulation 
of cane prices ; it would not he a had thing . My sole object is the protection of capital. 

It would be a little arbitrary to have the bureau fixing prices ; you could hardly hav® 
representatives of the sellers, the raiyats, on the bureau ? — It would be very difficult, I think- 
I think it should be confined solely and simply to regulating areas. 

You say, “ To arrange and enforce areas some authority would need to be created.^'’ By 
enforcing areas ” you mean limitation of areas, not to enforce certain areas being put under 
sugarcane ? — No, I had no idea of that sort. That was very loosely written. I referred to 
limitation of areas. 

In fact in your remarks about the iincoUia system you say that where it existed, (i.e.j 
where there was an incidence of tenure) it should only be given up after compensation of 
some kind was paid? — Yes, that is my ppint. 

Your relations with the raiyats with whom yon deal are satisfactory ? — Yes, on the 
whole my relations are very friendly. 

And you find them increasingly willing to put land under sugarcane ? — Yes. In 
reference to that we have got two classes of land, land which is on farm and land where the 
villages are not on farm, but any amount of my cane is grown in villages where I have no 
authority whatever. 

Yon get a good deal of your cane in the open market ? — Yes. 

President . — A large proportion ? — It is an increasing proportion. 

What would it he roughly — one-half ?— No, as people see that it is profitable they 
take it. 

Hon’ble Sir F. E. Stewart . — In regard to advances, do you make advances in most 
cases ? — In almost every case we make advances, because they have not got much ready 
cash- 

And to raiyats over whom you have no control ? — Yes, it is becoming very common. Y 

You take an interest in fertilizers; supposing yon were in a position to supply raiyats 
fairly cheaply with fertilizers, would you have any difficulty at all in inducing raiyats to take 
them ? — Not in the case of oil-cake ; they understand and are willing to pay for it ; they 
use as much as they can get. 

There would be a gradually increasing demand for fertilizers in these provinces? — Yes. 

Eon’ble Sir B. N. Mooherjee . — ^The sugar industry, generally speaking, has become a 
paying industry ? — Of course prices just now are higher. 

Before the war or after the war ? — Before the war it was profitable to a certain extent, 
hut not very profitable. 

Then you are not afraid of any competition ? — From where ? Y 

From any factory starting near yon ? — W e don't know what is going to happen to sugar 
or anything when the war is over. 

I understand that you prefer leasing land. Suppose you leased 100 acres this year, 
next year what would you do ? — I would grow indigo or cereals. 

The fertility of the land is not taken away ? — It is. 

My point is, you take 100 acres of land, manure and drain it, and grow sugar. Next 
year you would let the raiyats take it ; would not its fertility be deteriorated for the purposes 
of their crops ? — No, it would he so as far as sugar is concerned, but not in other cases. It 
would be improved. 

Er. E, Eophinson . — I suppose land growing indigo is tending to increase? — Yes. 

And the same land is suitable both for indigo and sugar ? — Generally speaking. - 

Is there anything in the nature of competition for land between indigo and sugar ?— 
People have their own land for indigo. 

In that respect there is a tendency for sugar land to diminish ? — The present prices of 
indigo are so very high that there is more inducement to grow indigo. 

You can swing back again ? — Easily. 

You say that the land under sugar might he further increased ? — ^Yes. 

What crop would it replace? — If indigo was to go, it would replace indigo, and any 
other crops that are grown in lands suitable for cane, such as wheat, barley, etc. 
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1 understand there is much difficulty in getting J33 seed; how did you get it? — I 
think it was got from Saharanpore ; T forget exactly without reference to my books 

There is no recognized channel for getting it ? — No, I got none from Pusa, and have not 
heard of anybody getting it from there. I get the surplus of the cane they have got for 
crushing purposes. They have never supplied me with J33. 

It was the Pusa researches that drew your attention to J3 3 ? — No, it was the Cawnpore 
agency. 

You said that if the sugar areas were restricted, it would give you all the protection you 
required. Do yon think protection is required to prevent the cultivator selling a large part 
of his crop as gur ? — They would make some of it into gur, and anyone wanting to do so 
might do so. I don’t include the small mills under the restriction I ask for. Let the faiyat 
make his gur. 

They are simply making it at a loss ? — Yes, they take no account of their own labour 
or expenses, and are doing it at a lOBs every day. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Is there any tendency to establish small model factories for the 
\ manufacture of eating gur ?— I believe they are now making better gur for eating pur- 
poses. I believe that is a trade that is springing up, and I think there is a factory being 
put up near Gorakhpore with the idea of making a better class of gur* 

You have got a water-supply ; the general level of water is pretty high? — ^Yes. 

Are there many wells ?— Not a great many in the Champaran District. 

Do they use well water to supplement the rainfall or during periods of drought? — No, 
they are very much against irrigation on the whole; they have got a prejudice against 
irrigation. 

That is due to the fact that they don’t manure sufficiently ? — It has got a good deal to 
do with that. 

Is there likely to be any inducement to pump water, and at what time of the year would 
this pumping be necessary ? — The time we suffer most is the dry period from, say, the end 
of April to the break of the rains. 

Is it within the range of your experience that irrigation during that period would enable 
you to grow a better type of cane ? — Yes. 

So that to a certain extent their difficulties are due to the fact that they do not irrigate 
or cannot irrigate ?— And to the fact that they grow it in such small patches that to get 
distributing channels would cost a small fortune. It would not pay. In our case we have 
fairly large blocks and it would pay us. 

If there was any scheme by which cane cultivation could be much more concentrated, 
would it lead to the extension of irrigation ? — Yes, that is my point. You can supervise it 
better, irrigate it better, manure it better, and conserve it better ; in fact you can scarcely 
cultivate cane except in blocks. 

Then you would subscribe to the statement that the present system of cultivation in this 
province is an uneconomical one, and that you have to teach the raiyat how it should be done ? — 
Yes, he takes a long time to learn, but when he does take it up he goes in harder for it than 
we do. 

Has anything been done by co-operative attempts to grow sugar ? — No. 

President . — Could you give us some idea as to what you would define as a “central 
factory ” ? — By central factory I mean a factory capable of crushing nothing less than two 
to three hundr^ tons a day. 

Would It be practicable to define a central factory in that way ? — Yes. 

For practical use ? — I don’t think any central factory is economical under 200 tons 
The supervision and the scientific knowledge required for working a factory of 50 tons a day 
is as much as for one working 200. Two hundred would be the lowest figure. 

Do 1 understand clearly that this regulation would be for the purpose of protecting 
capital ; to prevent the springing up of factories of the same kind too close together ? — Yes. 

And it has nothing whatever to do with the conditions under which the raiyats aip at 
present cultivating ? — None whatever. 

You would not object to the conditions as they exist in Java, as read to you by the Hon’hl® 
Pandit ? — No, that is absolutely required. 

From your knowledge of this district is there anything in those conditions that could 
not be conveniently applied to this distrit ? — That is practically what happens heye. 
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I)i Java most of the sugar factories get their arable land by voluntary agreement with the 
population, i.e., they hire the land and work it under State control ? — My proposal has nothing 
to do with the raiyats or anything of the sort. 

Do you think that is the general feeling among sugar planters of the distrift ? — 
I think so. 

We have had that opinion expressed to ns this morning. Do you think it ij general ? — 
Yes, most decidedly so. 

Eon’ble Sir B. N. Mooierjee. — With reference to central factories, can you give us an 
idea of what would be the capital required for such factories ?— For machinery, apart from 
buildings and every other expense, anything from 3 to lakhs. 

And taking buildings and everything ? — ^Say 3.J to 4 lakhs. But these figures are 
pre-war. 

B on’bl t Pandit M. M. Mdlaviya. — In regard to the manufacture of crude saltpetre on 
''dihs '■’ by Nunias, you say that “ all facilities should be given to them to cjrryon their work 
to the best advantage.^' Have yon any definite recommendation to make on that point ? 
What would you wish Government to do ?— I think it is suggested that they should be free 
to take saltpetre out to the last limit. In that way they would develop a certain amount of 
salt, and that instead of there being restrictions as to the salt, there should be a tax put on ihe 
finished article, the refined article. 

Or that the salt made in the course of refining saltpetre might be exempted from the 
tax? — Yes, because they tell me that the silt is really useless, and is often thrown into the 

river. 

So that you would wish that salt to be exempted from taxation? — Yes, I am only talk’ug 
from general information. 

President. — If I were a Nunia I should pass through a great deal of salt for very 
little saltpetre ? They get nothing for the salt I don^’t suppose any regulation of that kind 
would be practicable ? — But the Nunia does not get the salt. He is quite willing to give it 
away. Let Government or anybody take the salt, but let the Nunia get the best out of his 
labour. 

You say in the last paragraph, In regard to both the above industries, I would respect- 
fully submit that the Commission could give great help by cdlecting and publishing informa- 
tion and having some research work done.’^ Do you think that would help the manufacture? — 

I think so. 

Then why do you say that pioneer factories should be established ? To demonstrate such 
information as could be gatherei and bring it home to the trading public. 


Witness No. 53. 

Mr.H.C. Finzel, Manager, Pursa Sugar Facforg, Champaran. 

Written evidence. 

Q. 5. — When loans are given by Government for helping any industry, in my opinion a 
reasonable • interest and security should be taken, otherwise it would be a hardship on those 
firms who are in the same business and possibly still paying interest on loans secured previously 
from banks, and would not be able to compete with a firm started on more favourable 
circumstances. 

This answers question no. 13. 

41. — ^At present in this district the land is held by the raiyat in the form of kashtkari 
right, and as long as he p.iys rent regularly he cannot be dispossessed. 

Q. 42. — Powers might be given to the Local Government to assist sugar factories or dther 
industries in acquiring lands for the purpose of putting down light rails or making roads or 
for any other purpose that the Local Government might think would benefit the industry, at 
a fair valuation. At present any sum can be demanded by a raiyat or he can absolutely refuse 
to give up his piece of land. 

Q,s. 44 nnd 46. — My experience of this district of Champaran is that although every 
eneourageme..t is given to men or boys to apprentice themselves and become skilled labourers, 
they much prefer agriculture to the regular 1. urs of factory work and better pay. Educated 
natives with a very few exceptions refuse to soil their hands in the workshop. 

Oeal Evidence, 21st November 1916. 

President . — How long have you been engaged in the sugar industry ? — For ten years. 

Have you had any technical training in sugar ? — No. 
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You suggest that power might be given to Local Governments to acquire lands com- 
pulsorily. Do you think it would be really worthwhile and desirable that some regulation of 
the kind sliould be devised ? — Yes. I think some form of Government control is necessary. 

Is it your opinion that this is the general feeling of the sugar industry here ? — I think it is. 

In making any regulation of the kind would you introduce any regulation also with refer- 
ence to the relations between the cultivator and the owner of the factory or would you allow 
them to deal with one another in the open market ? — You don’t wish the cultivator to be 
forced to put a certain amount of his land under sugar cane?— Ido not mean that the 
cultivators should be forced to grow sugarcane ■, by all means let them grow the crop that 
pay them best. 

Is it a fact that sugarcane is one of the most profitable crops that a raiyat can grow ? — ■ 
No, At the present moment it is, hut it is not always. 

You are aware tl.at in this district the average production per acre is low compared with 
the rest of India ? — I think it is very low. 

Are the conditions in the district such that the construction of a light railway would be 
*■ of general benefit to the district and to more than one company f — I have a project of my own. 

Will that benefit some other company beside your own ? — -It will benefit the raiyats. 

In getting a bitter market ?— Yes, and for those who have no carts for getting their caue, 
to their mill. 

And that better market will be your factory ? — Only my factory, and that is all. 

Would that not in fact cut them off fi-om other markets ? — The raiyats need not sell it to 
the factory. 

He can do absolutely what he likes ? — We only save our carting. 

What would be the length of the line ? — ^Niue miles. 

You cannot say that it will benefit any other company ? — Only if the other industries 
jjuilt light railways to the station. 

Would the light railway cai'ry any other goods except sugarcane ? — Yes, the railway 
cannot keep idle. 

Would the railway company work it and would you provide the rolling-stock ? — Yes, if 
it is profitable, I should be willing to do so. 

If you construct a railway of that kind it would not be an easy matter to say whether 
that railway ought to be useful for a distance of nine miles or whether it would be better to 
draw cane from a more compact area ? — There are about 120 villages. The sugar factory is in 
the centre. At the present moment we have to cirt the cane. If we put down a light railway 
we should be able to cart it at a very much cheaper rate. 

What is the longest lead that you have got ? — 12 miles. 

If the roads were improved would that suit your purpose equally well ? — It would 

not. 

Mr. C. E.Loio . — Do you not think that if motor transport were provided it would be useful? 
— I think a pucca road is a very expensive thing. Motor transport would require a pucca road. 

What manure do you use ? — We use the refuse from the indigo. 

How many tons of cane per acre do you get under your own cultivation ? — We get about 
12 to Id tons. 

Do you grow thick or thin canes ? — Thin. 

Was the thick cane unsatisfactory ? — We had it and disease crept in and we gave it up. 

What variety of thick cane did you grow ? — We grew Mauritius and Bourborn. 

Could you not get any advice as to the liability of,this cane to disease ? — We did it 
seven years ago. 

Y^ou are not now in a position to get any expert advice as to the canes which would be 
suitable to grow here ? — We are waiting for Dr. Barber. He was here once. 

In the meantime you did not ask the Pusa people as to the kind of cane which would be 
suitable and least liable to diseases ? — We did not. 

Do you know anything of their work in these parts. Do they dem onstrate to the people ? 
— Not in my own district. 
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Kailwayg and roads. 


Hon’hle Pandit M, M, Mad avii/a. — You advocate that the Government should acquire 
lands for sugar lactories for the purpose of putting down light rails or making roads. Do you 
think there would be any justification for private individuals being ousted from their dwellings 
for the benefit of another individual or individuals who might be working the factory ? — It all 
depends on what the Local Government thought. 

Supposing you owned some dwellings and were compelled to give them up in order that 
the factory might be extended, would you like it ? — No, 

In the case of railways and public roads there is justification for individuals being put 
to hardship because a large number of the public will be benefited. Do you think that the 
same justification exists in the ease of private individuals carrying on business ? — I do not see 
why it should go through the dwelling. It might go round them. 

You would not wish Government to take up anybody’s dwelling for the benefit of a 
factory ? — No. What I meant was the land for cultivation. In case you were blocked, I said 
that Government might help. 

There again do you think that the principle which holds g-od in the case of acquiring 
1 ands for public purposes applies ? — That is all a very big question. 

You say that the Local Government might assist sugar factories or other industries in 
acquiring lands for the purpose of putting down light rails or making roads or “ for any other 
purpose Would you indicate what other purposes you have in mind ?— I have in mind what 
t hey do in J ava. The quality of the cane produced is deteriorating. The raiyat does not care. 
It does not affect him what sort of cane he supplies to the factory. He gets paid by weight, 
not by quality. I think that patches of land might be taken up and cane grown there and the 
production of good cane demonstrated. 

You mean that Government should take away the lands from the cultivators and start 
demonstration factories on these lauds and show them how to procure a superior cane ? — I say 
that in the event of the cane absolutely deteriorating something might be done. 

You can not recommend any definite course ?— No. 

You say that educated natives with few exceptions refuse to come to the workshop. Have 
you had experience of educated men coming to your factory ? — I know the educated man does 
not want to come in. 

What salary did you offer ?~-They start from Rs. 15 and go up to Rs. 40 a month. • 

Hon’bie Sir F. II. Stewart. — Is your factory a private concern ? — Yes. 

You say “at present in this district the land is held by the raiyat in the form oi katht&ari 
r ight and that he cannot be dispossessed so long as he pays the rent regularly. Do you imply 
that this acts as a check on the industrial development of the province for the reasons that you 
have given ? — Yes. 


Witness No. 54. 

Mr. R. MeyrIck, Planter, Patahi Concern, Champaran, 

Written Evidence. 

For a rice mill and four zemindaii concerns, in which I am interested, I have had no 
difiiculty as regards capital being self-supplied. 

The sources from which capital can be drawn are European investors, if Government 
give aid in the beginning to new enterprises. Such Government aid can be best given by 
loans with easy rate of interest, provided the shareholders supply at least 50 per cent of the 
capital required for plant and property. Considerable assistance could be given to new and 
existing industries in North Bihar by a bank or branch of a bank being opened in a headquarters 
station such as Muzaffarpur, with a view to giving financial aid to enterprises on security of 
their plant, property and stocks. The absence of such a bank handicaps all business enterprises 
considerably. 

The shortage of wagons considerably hampers selling of produce from Bihar, — specially 
so to Calcutta, its biggest market. It takes at least 10 days to get the produce there, 
and sometimes longer. A great cause of delay is apparently due to congestion at Mokameh 
Ghat. I feel that a greater use might be made of Palezza GhSt at such times. 

At railway stations there is insufficient godown room, with the result that produce is 
damaged by stress of weather, etc. Facilities should be given by the railway to those desirous 
for the building of store godowns in the station compounds. 
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Road communication could be greatly improved. Owing to lack of culverts and bridges 
many roads are impassable during five months of|the year. River gh&ts and the approaches 
to them are very bad. With regard to these gMts, it would probably lead to great improve- 
ment if the District Board were to acqu're all ghats on their main roads (many of them at 
present being privately owned) and were to put the same under the jurisdiction of the District 
Engineer. 

Also no charge should be made at these ghdts for the crossing. 

The variety of weights used make trade conditions difficult. It should he insisted upon heights, 
that the standard bazar maund be used in all bazars, and anyone selling grain, etc., by other 
weights, should be severely punished. 

Oral Evidence, 21st November 1916. 

President. — You say that considerable assistance could be given to new and existing 
industries in North Bihar by a bank or branch of a bank being 0 )iened in Muzaffarpur. Is 
there no branch of any bank here “t- — No, except the Bank of Benares. 

^ This is known as an industrial centre for indigo, sugar and saltpetre and yet there is 
no bank at all ? — I approached the Alliance Bank of Simla. I spoke to the Manager about it 
and he said that during the war they could not do anything. 

When you are referring to the need of a bank you are thinking only of ordinary business 
and not of any particular industry ? — I speak especially with reference to my mill. If there 
was a local bank which would control stock they would give money. 

Did not the Bihar Planters’ Association make any representation in the matter? — We 
brought it up at a meeting and we interviewed the Manager of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 

He said that this could not be done during tho continuance of the war. Since then the matter 
has dropped. Since I started my mill I have lelt the need of a bank more keenly. 

Would it be possible to form an organization among yourselves for the purpose of mutual 
help ? — I have not gone into the question. 

You say that delay is caused owing to congestion at Mokameh Ghat. How long 
has this congestion existed ? — It has happned at different times. At certain times there may 
■r be congestion. At other times it is all right. It all depends on the river. The river throws - 
up sand banks. 

Which is the time of the year when congestion mostly occurs ? — T have not noticed any 
particular time. 

You must have had a series of incidenfs when you say that the local industries are handi- 
capped and cannot take advantage of a good market ? — Very often you cannot get the waggons 
when you want to send goods. The time I am sending my rice is from November up till 
dune. 

I suppose the Bihar Planters’ A ssociation would represent the views of the people gener- 
ally in the matter of improved road communication. Have they represented the difficulties 
to the authorities ? — I do not think the Association has. I have done so myself. I have 
» brought the District Engineer and shown him. I had my chief difficulty last year since this 
mill was started. 

Who is responsible for the roads ? — The District Board. 

Is the District Board fairly flourishing? —They do not seem to have very much to spare. 

Do you know what the annual income is ? — I do not know. There seems to be a chance 
of its being increased. 

Are there in existence any additional cesses to cover the cost of road making ? I think 

that every industry ought to help towards this end. 

There are particular industries which derive special benefit ? — I do not want that any one 
industry would pay an extra cess. Such industries as use the roads to a tremendous extent 
so as to cause more than the usual damage to the roads might be asked to pav somethin® 
more. ' “ 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — You refer to the difficulties in connection with the many weights and 
measures in use. Does it apply very much to rice ?— Yes, when you have to buy it from out- 
side you have to take it according to the measures in local use. 

Do you buy paddy in the local bazar ? I understood you had zamindari concerns ? I 

have, but I do not grow enough paddy to supply my own mill. 

When do you run the mill ? — In the day time. 

Have you had any difficulty with repairs ? — No difficulty up till now. 
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Have you found any difficulty in getting out spares during the war ? —I got a lot of 
spare parts only a month ago from Calcutta. They came in promptly. There was no 
difficulty. 

What were the raiyats who are growing paddy doing before the establishment of this 
mill ? — They were selling it to grain dealers. 

Have yon found any particular difficulty in changing the trade, for example, from paddy 
to rice ? — I have only started my rice market in Calcutta. 1 have not very large experience. 

Eon’ble Sir P. H. Stewart. — What do you do in the absence of banking facilities locally ?- 
I make my own arrangements for money privately. If there is no demand for rice I simply have 
to stop buying the paddy. I did make some local arrangement with a Marwari but that was 
not very satisfactory. 

Eon’hU Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — ^Yon say that capital can be drawn from European in- 
vestors if Government will give aid in the beginning to new enterprises. Do you know of any 
case where European capital has not been drawn to business because Government did not help 
it ?— I know of a scheme we had where, if Government aid had been forthcoming, the enterprise 
might have been started. 

Do you not think that Indian capital would also be drawn if Government will give-t^ 
aid in the beginning to new enterprises ? — I have no experience. 

You say that any one selling with weights other than the standard weights should be 
severely punished. Do you not think that the buyer has sense enough to calculate what he 
is entitled to get for the money he gives ? — I do not mean to say that there is actual cheating. 

If one standard weight were used it would be very much easier for all concerned. 

Are not business men likely to know the various weights that obtain in the different 
parts ? — Of course we find that out. It would very much facilitate business if we had a standard 
weight. 

But will it be right that any man who sells by weights other than the standard weights 
should be severely punished ? — That is the only way of getting him to do it. 

Mr. C. E Zioa;.— Hew far is your rice mill from the railway station? — It is about 12 
miles from the railway. 

How long do you think there has been a demand for better banking facilities ? — I have 
not been sufficiently long in the district to be able to give an opinion on the matter. ^ 

What wages do the labourers get ? — Pour rupees a month. 

They also steal a certain amount of rice ? — A very considerable amount. 

President. — I understand that you have been authorized to make inquiries of the other 
mill owners in the Champaran district regarding certain needs of the industry of the 
district ? — I drew up my ideas on the subject and I consulted Mr. Gordon. Mr. Gordon is 
consulting other people and getting their opinions. 

Yon have not actually consulted other people ? — I have not personally done so. I chiefly 
respresented the difficulties I had myself experienced. 


Witness No. 55. '/ 

Mk. C. H, Gordon, Moorla Concern, Champaran. 

Written Evidence. 

I will mostly confine myself with question 110. 

Jtice milling — is an industry of which, I believe, I was the pioneer in Bihar, and as 
such I have had experience of a few difficulties which I consider bars to development. 

Capital . — Though rice milling plant is not costly, the profits to be made and the 
success of the enterprise are in proportion to the outlay at one's command, for the purchase of 
the raw material (the unhusked grain for milling ). A mill costing Ks. 22,000 or Rs. 25,000 
to put up would require a capital of at least a lakh for purchase of grain in order to make 
an appreciable profit. The supply of this capital would assist development. If Government 
is unable to give advances, the establishment of a bank in North Bihar, prepared to do 
business against stock, would be a boon to rice mills as well as to other industries. It 
should be possible for Government to induce a reliable bank to open up as suggested. 

Waggon shortage . — Government might do much to assist industries, but if waggon short- 
age continues, assistance in other directions might just as well not be given. I cannot too 
strongly express myself as regards this hindrance to development, nit only of rice mills, 
but of industries in general, and general trade. 

There is but one railway in North Bihar, and trade is at its mercy. The trader or 
manufacturer brings his goods to a station from any distance, to find that no waggons are 
available ; it is days, and may be weeks, before he is able to get his goods to the market 
^ find prices have fallen, and in desperation, he sells at a loss. Will the efforts of 
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Government to assist in other directions be of any avail if products cannot get to the market ? 
Besides loss as above stated there is loss from unfavourable weather conditions while 
goods are lying at stations. The producer or trader is put to expense and inconvenience by 
having to guard his goods until such time as the railway chooses to take delivery, for the 
railwav grant no receipts until goo Is are loaded on waggons. Any relaxation on the 
part of the owner as to the guarding of bis goods results in theft. Waggons are so few and 
far between the demand is so urgent and great, that there exists a system of payments to 
the station staff for the privilege of being supplied with accommodation. Each station has 
its fixed rate, and when there is a very great demand, carriage room goes to the highest bidder. 
Thieving in transit causes loss and failure, and railways should be made entirely responsible. 
Many a small trader owes his insolvency to the above objectionable state of affairs. 

Boads and river crossings. — A mere mention of these, and it will be acknowledged they are 
a necessity, but how great a necessity only those who suffer year in, year out, from the want 
of them really know. These are essential to the development of the country, and the wonder 
is that there are parts of our districts almost, void of roads. The raw material is unable to get 
to the mills, or gets there at much cost to the factory, or the producer. The remedy lies in 
interest being taken in the matter by District Boards and District OfiScers. Ways and 
^ means would, I have no doubt, present themselves, if the question were earnestly considered. 
Roads and river crossings are the very existence of the cultivator, as well as of industrial 
enterprise. 

'Income-tax. — This is truly a tax on a new industry, and might well be allowed to stand 
over for a time. Rice mills in Cbamparan are mostly run in connection with zemindaries 
(landed estates), the estates producing a portion of the raw material ; these estates as agri* 
cultural concerns, are exempt from income-tax. It seems reasonable to suggest that such 
rice mills should also be exempted. 

Weights. — There would seem to be as many different weights in this province as there 
are bazars. The buyers and sellers of grain in market places produce and use stone or pieces 
of iron as weights, one has to take for granted that these are correct. It is obvious that so 
long as this variety in weights exists, and weights used do not bear Government mark, trade 
conditions will be difficult. There seems to be no reason why the standard weight should 
not be used by all. 

Adulteration. — I have found the mixing of paddy husk with the grain a serious 
hindrance to the successful working of a rice mill. When paddy is winnowed, the husk 
in which grain has not formed being light gets separated from the grain. Cultivators and 
small dealers mix this husk with mud and water, dry it ; having made it heavy, they put it in 
with the grain, and sell it as such. If it is possible this form of cheating should be made 
punishable. 

Information Bureau. — I have felt the need of information. If each province had an 
Information Bureau that could give up-to-date information on any industry, this fact 
combined with the knowledge that capital was available (I am assuming that Government 
would give advances or banks would do business) would induce, and encourage enterprise. 
I think too often ventures have failed through incomplete information, and ignorance of 
difficulties and pitfalls. 

, Ohal Evidbotce, ^IsT Novehbbb 1916, 

In dealing with the question of roads and river crossings you say that the 
remedy lies in interest being taken in the matter by District Boards and District Officers. 
Are you or any of your associates represented on District Boards ? — No, I do not think any of 
them is on the District Board. 

Rice milling in itself is not yet sufficient to constitute what one might call a community 
so that that community might be represented ? — No. There are about six rice mills in the 
district. But the roads and river crossings affect all industries. This is my point really. 

How is this matter to be brought to the notice of the District Board. There are general 
complaints. We want now to know how exactly the problem is to be tackled ? — I think that 
greater interest in the matter ought to be taken by the District Boards. If the better class 
of raiyat is approached I think he will be glad to help. 

How are we as a Commission to deal with this matter more effectively than you ? 

You can squeeze the District Board and you can bring the matter to their notice ?— That 
is what we have been doing. The reason is that they have not enough funds. 

They do not have any spare funds ? — No, some parts of the district are absolutely devoid 
of roads. 

Can you suggest auy way in which a cess could be levied voluntarily or otherwise in 
order to provide funds necessary to improve the roads ?— I do not think the industries could 
stand it considering the numbe.v of roads to be attended to. 

Do you think that by providing a greater capital outlay on roads the wealth of the dis- 
rict would increase and the people in general would be benefited by it ?— I certainly think so. 
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You would like money raised for that purpose ? — Yes. 

Can you suggest any means by which this could be done ? — I think the letter class of 
raiyats will be glad to come forward. 

Have you laid this matter before the Collector ? — No. 

Don’t you think that if you place facts and figures at the disposal of the Collector 
it w ould help him to place the matter before the higher authorities with his comments thereon ? 

— I might do that. 

Mr. C, E. Zoeo.— What is the market for your milled rice? — I have been sending it out 
to the United Provinces hitherto but now 1 am sending it down to Calcutta. 

Do you supply it to large firms ? — I have an agent in Calcutta and he sends up orders for 
BO many waggons at a time. 

Is it consumed in Calcutta ? — 1 imagine it is for . consumption in Calcutta. It is not 
what is called the red rice. It Ls rather different from the white rice in Bengal. 

What do you do with the powdery stuff which remains? — That is sold as cattle food. 

Do you get a very large sale for it ?— It all depends on whether there is fodder or not. 

If the people are short of fodder they come and buy it in large quantities. 

You allude to the diflioulty arising from shortage of waggons. Have you considered the 
possibility of private waggons ?— 1 have just made inquiries about it. It seems to me that a 
large capital would be required. 

You are prepared to siy that you jersonally find shortage of waggons a serious busincs® 
difficulty ? — A very serious difiiculty. 

It affects your business ? — Very much indeed. 

Have you any reason to believe that the railways are not doing the best they can with 
the stock they have ? — I do not know that I can say that. I have said in my statement that 
there is a regular system of payments to the staff and that waggons go to the highest bidder. 

Do you think that this practice ia known to the oflScers of the railway ? — I think every 
body knows. 

Is there any injudicious preference shown to any one kind of traffic ? — I cannot say that. 

You never had occasion to think so ? — No. 

You suggest the releasing of mills run by zamindars from income-tax ? Do you consider 
it would be fair if the zamindari mills were free from income-tax and non-zamindari mills 
were to pay income-tax ? — I grow a great portion of the raw material I require and as an agri- 
cultural concern the product is not chargeable to income-tax. 

Do you know whether the District Boards receive grant from provincial funds to improve 
communications ? — I do not know. 

In the last portion of your evidence you say that you have felt the need of commercial 
information. Could you mention any specific points in which information will help yon ? — 
When I was starting this rice mill I wanted information as to the best sort of mill to put V 
up. 

But that is industrial information ? — Industrial information is w hat I am referring to. 

You had no means of obtaining information as to the most suitable type of mill for your 
conditions here ? — No. 

How did you obtain the information eventually ? — I went down to Calcutta and Burma 
and visited some of the mills there. I sent a lot of paddy to be milled in two different kinds 
of mills to see which was more suitable. When 1 found that one kind of mill was more 
suitable than the other I put it up. 

Do you think that you have got the right type of machine ? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — In connection with your remarks about the difficul- 
ties of transport, do you allude only to rice milling or to other kinds of industries also? — I 
have had experience of rice milling really. 

Has there been much theft in the railway ? — I do not s.y much. I have lost a little. I 
am really speaking generally as to what might happen and what does happen and not only 
what has happened to me. 

You think that the radway company should be mide responsible for the delivery of the 
goods which it undertakes to carry ? — I think so. 

You suggest that rice mUIs should be exempted from income-tax. Have you considered 
the fact that the zamindars pay a great deal of land revenue ? — I have cot thought about it. 
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Do you think that on the same principle oil-mills should also be exempted ? — I think the 
raw material cf rice is grown in a much larger quantity by the zamindar than in the case of 
oil-seeds. 

Hon’bU Str F. H. Stewart —Y out concern is primarily a zamindari ?— Yes, 

This rice milling is a new development ? — Yes. 

Is it spreading all over the province ? — Since I began three years ago, there have been 
six new concerns and two are in the making. 

So far the financial results have been satisfactory ? — Yes, except last year. 

Cannot you develop a local market here for your products ? — There is not much demand. 

The raiyats make their own rice for their consumption. They have objection to eating the 
boiled rice. 

If you can develop a local market that will solve the question of shortage of waggons ? — 

They do not buy the locally made rice. 

Have you made representations to the railway authorities ? — I have complained continu- 
ally. The difficulty apparently with the railway is that all the waggons are required at a 
particular time of the year. 

Is there any definite evidence forthcoming regarding the system of payments to the 
railway staff ? — Any amount of evidence. 

Mr. A. Chattsrti n. — I underttand that practically all your rice is grown on your estates ?- 
I buy a great deal also. 

Is there no possibility of developing a market for hulling rice for other people ? — There 
does not seem to be much scope for that. 

What machines are you using? — They are Engleberg hullem. 

If you had a cone system you might possibly develop a business in raw rice ? — Yes, we 
might do that. There is the objection to eating boiled rice. 

Has not your attention been drawn to any of the British machines ? — I have been into 
the question of Douglas and Grant machines, they have been tried and I believe have not 
been found suitable. 

This seems to be the reverse of our experience ? — I think it simply depends upon the kind 
of paddy. 

Witness No. 56. 

Mr. C. M. Hutchinson, Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist, Pusa, Mr. C. M. Hut- 

obinson. 

Written Evidence. 

The industries of which I have had personal experience in India are, tea, distilling, silk, 
saltpetre and fhe manure trade. My knowledge of all of these has been derived from 
research work carried out in connection with the various problems incidental to such industries 
and my experience has been that in every one of them not only h is it been possible to make 
very great advances in the direction of greater economic efficiency, but that such advance 
depended almost entirely upon the substitution of scientific enquiry for the empiricism which 
is such an outstanding feature of Indian industrial methods. 

My knowledge of this industry is derived from five years^ experience as scientific officer 
to the Indian Tea Association. As the scientific department of the association is now firmly 
established and recognized as vital to the welfare of the industry it is unnecessary for me to 
point out the value of research work in connection with tea culture or manufacture ; I 
should like, however, to recor.I my opinion based on my own experience and confirmed by subse- 
quent observation, that fhe work of the scientific department of the Tea Association is not 
carried out under the best conditions for advance in knowledge, owing to the necessity im- 
posed upon the scientific staff of devoting a Large proportion of their time and energies to 
demonstration work in the for.n of touring in the tea districts. I have stated later in this 
memorandum, my conviction that whereas in the present condition of Indian industries re- 
search work might with advantage be undertaken by Government institutions, demonstration 
work such as the above should be carried «>at by the trade benefitting thereby. In the case of 
the tea industry, the trade is sufficier t.y prosperous to bear the cost of this demonstration 
work which would involve the employiiient of a separate staff of trained men, the individual 
members being allocated to districts in which they would carry out ^ experimental and demons- 
tration work based on the general frinciples determined by the research staff of the Association. GovernmeiitasaiB 
In this way local knowledge of district requirements would be obtained with a fullness at pre- control, 

sent impossible. I understand that a move in this direction has already been made by the action 
of certain tea companies who have appointed their own scientific officers to carry out investi- 
gations as to the local requirements of their estates ; no doubt-these officers will work in con- 
junction with those of the scientific department of the Association to their mutual benefit. I 
should suggest that Government when making or renewing grants for such scientific depart- 
ments should stipulate for their allocation to research work and not to demonstrations in the 
sense I have indicated above. 
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My experience of this industry has been limited to enquiries made at the instance of tb® 
officers of the Excise Department, and as a later consequence to further work done at th® 
request of commercial fir.ns. All this work has been carried out at Pusa in such time a® 
could be spared from the ordinary routine work of my section, and the results fully sub- 
stantiate the proposition which I wish to put forward, namely, the vital necessity for research 
work in connection with Indian industries, tarried out in India by men capable of appreciating 
the great differences existing between European and Indian conditions. Such men must 
have knowledge of what has been done in Europe, because Europe is many years ahead of 
India in scientific research, and must have knowledge of Indian conditions, and of what 
has been done in India, in order to save time by taking advantage of the work already carried 
out. It will take longer to acquire the European experience than the knowledge of India, 
whereas it would be easier to modify the former for Indian conditions when working in India 
than to carry Indian experience to Europe and compare it with western methods. Therefore 
the best results would probably be got from an expert trained in Europe, brought out to 
India for a time, sent back to Europe for say six months or a year and finally brought 
back to India. 

This industry affords many examples of the value of research work carried out in India 
and of the necessity of further work to enable it to be carried on successfully. It provides 
especially instances not only of the futility of wholesale adoption of Western methods without 
sufiicient knowledge to adapt them to Indian conditions, but of the uselessness of elaborately 
designed apparatus and technique in the hands of unqualified operators I have 
encountered for example, several instances of the total failure of imported European 
yeasts, wher as 1 have been able to select and culture indigenous varieties of Cerevisieaa 
which in the hand i of the Indian distillers have given conside ably increased 
yields. So many points requiring investigation have arisen in connection with the 
enquiries I have made on this subject, that I cannot too strongly emphasize my opinion that 
a research laboratory for dealing with the problems connected with this industry is urgently 
wanted in India. 

My knowledge of this industry is confined to that acquired incidentally as a result of 
carrying out researches on the nature and incidence of diseases o' silk worms (Flacherie and 
Pebrine) at the instance of Mr. Maxwell Lefroy. It is perhaps unnecessary for me to say 
anything as to the economic importance of these diseases, especially of the latter, beyond 
quoting the expressed opinion of Mr. Lefroy that the future welfare of the industry in India 
depends upon obtaining a much more complete understanding of the causes underlying the 
incidence of Pebrine in India than we at present possess As a result of six months’ work 
on this disease, however, I am prepared to state that this subject affords another well marked 
instance of the importance, or rather of the absolute necessity of research in India as an 
alternative to the method in vogue at present of adopting, without scientific enquiry, European 
methods of dealing with a subject In this case the Pasteur method of obtaining disease- 
free seed by selection has been adopted wholesale in India without enquiry, with the result 
that the supplies of seed issued from Government nurseries in Bengal after selection by this 
method are not necessarily disease-free, so that the disease is not being eliminated by this means. 
I have been able to devise a modified method which should obtain the desired result, but much 
remains to be done to determine how Indian conditions affect the spread of the disease, and 
the whole subject still requires the competent scientific investigation which it should have 
had many years ago. This is a case in which a cottage industry can be materially aided by 
scientific research carried out by a Government institution. 

I undertook a series of investigations into the conditions of this industry in Bihar as a 
consequence of the interesting problems it presents from the point of view of soil bacteriology 
s^iecially in connection with the nitrification of organic matter in Indian soils. The results of 
my enquiry have been published in a Bulletin of the Agricultural Research Institute, No. 68, 
now in the Press. My conclusions generally stated are that this industry might be consider- 
ably expanded by proper < ncouragement, owing to the fact that the reduction in output which 
has been going on for some years is probably not due to exhaustion of the raw material, but 
to the diversion of labour into more attractive channels. The causes responsible for this 
diversion are fully stated in the note dealing with this subject by the Hon’ble Mr. Morshead, 
Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, but the point I should wish to make is the inclusion 
of this industry in the list of those which I have cited as demanding Government aid in the 
form of research work aimed at improving the methods employed. I have given reasons in 
my report for supposing that such research would have fruitful results, and work already done 
at Pusa by the chemical section has shown the advantages of an improved method of refining 
devised in the laboratory of the Imperial Agricultural Chemist and tested in a neighbouring 
refinery. As I have pointed out there is good reason for supposing that the actual technique 
of the industry can be improved as a result of further research, both in the operations of the 
nuniah and of the refiner, rnd, apart from any alteration in the present relations of the 
Salt Department to the industry, the restrictive influence of which I have referred to in my 
report, a case for Government assistance in providing the necessary research seems to exist. 

I should like incidentally to draw attention to the commercial possibilities of Indian saltpetre 
as a source of nitric acid as compared with the use of nitrate of soda, on account of the superior 
value of the by-product. Sulphate of Potash, resulting from the use of the former. 

My knowledge of this industry in India is chiefly derived from my five years^ experience 
in connection with tea culture. One very definite conclusion is unavoidable i. e. that the whole 
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subject requires elucidation by a competent body, including an economist aided by experts 
possessing commercial and scientific knowledge of tbe subject. The chief points requiring 
attention are: — 

(1) the relative economic value to the country of nitrogen as a constituent of exports 
such as oilseeds, bones, and hides, as compared with its value as a manurial consti- 
tuent if retained in the country for this purpose ; and 
(3) the value of phosphates to Indian agriculture and the relative cost of indigenous 
production of superphosphate, either from Indian phosphates or bones, and of 
importing from outside sources. This of course involves the question of the 
local manufacture or importation of sulphuric acid. It also involves the clearing 
up of the question of how much any particular crop can afford to pay for manur- 
ing with phosphate, and the determination of a vital point, namely whether 
sufficient reliable experimental work has been carried out in India to allow of an 
authoritative pronouncement which would settle this question to tbe satisfaction 
of the trade. 

The same remarks would apply to potash but my personal experience inclines me to the 
view that this manurial constituent is of relatively small importance in most Indian soils. 

In dealing with this subject it must be remembered that what the trade wants is reliable 
information as to agricultural requirements and what the agriculturist wants is the same 
information (generally conveyed through the medium of demonstration) together with know- 
ledge of what the trade is prepared to do for him, i. e., the cost of the manure. Obviously an 
intermediary is required and here Government has already provided the Agricultural Depirt- 
ment to supply this want- Unfortunately, hewever, the requirements of the case demand a very 
much larger number of men than the Agricultural Department can supply, so that at present it 
is impossible in the majority of instances for the local de| artment to give sound advice on 
the subject of manuring to the agriculturist or to report to the trade that as a consequence 
of actual trial and demonstration a demand for manures of a certain kind exists in certain 
localities. The need for more men in the department to carry out this kind of work 
arises not only from the enormous areas to be covered but from the variation in soil and 
crops to be dealt with. My own experience in the tea districts included the constant 
difficulty of advising on the subject of manuring (which as any agricultural chemist of 
experience will admit cannot be overcome by chemical analysis as was formerly supposed) 
owing to the variation in soils which made local experiments necessary. The dangers of the 
present position are that commercial enterprise leads to unwarranted statements as to the 
value of various manures or mixtures, such statements being made possibly on the strength 
of insufficient experiment or even of European experience, with the consequence that the 
agriculturist is probably greatly disappointed with the results obtained and not only condemns 
this particular manure and all others, but produces a similar attitude in tbe minds of other 
cultivators in his district, to the great detriment not only of the manure trade but possibly GoTemment 
of the prospect of agricultural improvement in that part of the country. I should be control and 
inclined to suggest that, so far as the native cultivator is concerned at any rate. Government assistance, 
should exercise control over the sale of artificial manures by requiring adequate proof of the 
probable truth of any statements made by commercial firms as to the value of the manures 
they are offering for sale to Indian agriculturists. This is, of course, a very drastic remedy 
for the condition of affairs I have described, but I am fiimly of opinion that unless some 
such remedy is applied the short sighted policy I refer to will do incalculable harm. On the 
other hand I am aware of the fact that the trade as a whole is only too anxious to take 
advantage of and be guided by the experience of the Agricultural Department and it 
should be the function of Government to provide the information required to bring the 
trade into satisfactory relationship with the agricultural interest. The guiding 
principle which should be insisted on as essential to the natural development of this industry 
in India is that profit on capital invested should depend upon small, profits upon a large 
turnover. This, in the present condition of Indian agriculture appears to be the only policy 
likely to lead to the use of artificial manures to any considerable extent, and its recognition 
by the trade should form the foundation of satisfactory relations between the commercial 
and agricultural interests. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Morshead has referred at some length in his note to the subject of Oilcakes, 
oil-cakes as manures ; I have had a considerable amount of experience of the use of cakes, espe- 
cially as manure for tea, and am able to say definitely and with some confidence that as a source 
of nitrogen they are unequalled in value in India both on account of the low cost per unit of 
this element and of the crop increase resulting from their use, as compared with other sources 
such as Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate of Ammonia. In Assam in several places oil mills to 
deal with local requirements have been erected at various times, but my experience of these 
has been that they have been generally run at a loss, owing to business difficulties mainly 
connected with disposal of the oil and frequently resulting from the hostile action of local 
Indian traders. To put this very important source of manure at the service of Indian agri- 
culture the conditions of the trade and the requirements of the agricultural community require 
careful investigation by a competent body such as tbe one I have already suggested, and this 
enquiry would naturally engage their attention as being necessary for the proper use of a 
material of proved value, obtainable in large quantities but fluctuating in r.r*^ owing to uncertain 
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demand and supply. Ij have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion Nitrate of Soda 
is not required in India as long as the indigenous sources of nitrogen, such as oil-cake, remain 
incompletely utilized for this purpose. Sulphate of Ammonia, however, is not in the same 
case so long as the commercial possibilities of Indim made superphosphate and with it the 
use of sulphuric acid for local production of the former manure remain to be determined. 

In my opinion, then, the first requirement of the manure trade in India is an enquiry 
by Government as to its economic position so far as the whole country is concerned, and ihi^ 
enquiry, I think, can only be successfully carried out under the direction of a trained econo- 
mist 

In England, until recently all scientific research work has been carried out by private enter- 
prise. In India, although there are notable exceptions, this would mean restriction of such 
work not only to already established industries, but to those proved profitable without its 
aid. My own experience detailed above has shown the importance of scientific research as 
a necessary antecedent to successful pioneer work either in introducing and establishing new 
industries in India or in adapting or modifying European scientific methods of proved utility 
to Indian conditions. Not only does it seem clear that failing Government aid in this respect 
such research work will not be carried out, but one advantage of Government institutions 
over private labomtories lies in the comparative ease of obtaining for the former more popular V- 
recognition of their existence and utility. The commercial man in England is notoriously 
ignorant not only of the possibilities of science but of the way in which to obtain scientific help 
and this condition of affairs is still more prevalent in India. In this country, however, recogni- 
tion of the existence of Government institntions is more readily obtained, although the education 
of the commercial community up to the point of belief in efficiency is still in an 
embryonic stage. A further advantage attached to the Government scientific research insti- 
tution would be the comparative ease of obtaining properly qualified workers provided that 
Government decided that such work was necessary and valuable and consequently put the 
terms of recruitment upon a solid and permanent basis. 

The most difficult point in determining the functions of a Government research institute 
would be the exact point of division between research and demonstration. It appears to me 
that in a majority of instances an already established industry should bear the cost of the latter 
especially when experiment carried out by Government has shown the practical value of some 
improvement. 

Examples of this may be quoted : — ^ 

(1) The tea industry . — A large proportion of the cost of the scientific department of this 
industry in India is borne by Government, partly out of imperial and partly from provincial 
funds. In my experience the full advantages of the scientific equipment are not at present 
obtained owing to the large proportion of the time of the scientific officers occupied by demons- 
I ration work ; this might well be carried out by a separate local staff in the various districts, 
the expenses of this staff being borne by the industry. 

(2) The manure industry . — The development of this industry is most important for India 
and is at present in a very backward condition. This is due to a variety of causes, the principal 
one, ignorance on the part of the agriculturist, is being dealt with by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a subsidiary but still important factor being want of information on the part of the 
commercial community as to the requirements of the consumers. This is due partly to the 
lack of co-operation between the Agricultural Department and the trade, and partly to the 

fact that owing to the great disproportion between the staff of the former and the areas of land ' 
to be covered, sufficient knowledge of the mannrial requirements of the country is at present 
in many instances not available. Nevertheless a very large industry could be carried on 
merely by dealing with manures the economic value of which has been proved for certain crops 
in certain areas by officers of the Agricultural Department ; tlie popularization of their use by 
demonstration of their value to cultivators, should in my opinion properly be carried out by the 
trade, but this cannot be done except when the latter are prepared to employ properly qualified 
men trained in the use of manures and experienced in Indian conditions. Such men are 
naturally difficult to obtain at present but their training might well be carried out in Govern- 
ment institutions and the necessity for their employment once recognized, a supply would be 
forthcoming. In my opinion the employment of properly qualified men for this work is 
absolutely essential for the establishment of the manure trade, especially artificials, in India, 
as much harm has been done in the past by indiscriminate commercial methods of advocating 
the use of manures by Indian cultivators, without any knowledge of their applicability. 

The establishment and popularization of Government research institutions would also in 
the case of the manure trade help to eliminate from the latter the employment of unscrupulous 
methods of imposing upon the credulity of the agriculturist, whether European or otherwise, 
cases of which have come within my personal t.xperience. This method naturally recoils upon 
the trade as a whole, to the great detriment of both agricultural and commercial interests, 
whpeas the agricultural community once accustomed to turn for advice in such matters to a 
disinterested Government institution would be safeguarded against such imposition. 

A further advantage to be gained by bringing Government departments in closer touch 
with the commercial community would be the possibility of influencing the policy of the 
mter with regard to the marketing of manures, more especially artificials such as superphos- 
phate j it would be easy to demonstrate in the light of the experience of the Agricultural 
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Department that the only hope for the expansion of the manure trade as a whole in India lies 
in a large turnover at small profits ; this fact has not, I think, been adequately recognized 
in the past. 

The general principle I should advocate would therefore be that research work in 
connection with industries should be undertaken by Government whilst demonstration of the 
utility of improved methods resulting from such work should be carried out by the trade 
interested therein. Modification of this principle would be required in the case of new indus- 
tries, or in certain others in which commodities are pioduced over widely distributed areas 
{e. g., saltpetre) or in the case of cottage industries sucli as silk ; here the general principle of 
research work by the Government would be modified by having this carried out by an Imperial 
Department whilst demonstration would be undertaken by Provincial or Local Governments. 

Oral Evidexcs, 22nd November 1916. 


Presrdent . — For how many years have you been the Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist 
at Pusa ? — Since 1910. 


Is that your first introduction to the Agricultural Department ? — Yes. 

And before that you had a great deal of experience as scientific officer of the Indian Tea 
Association ? — Yes. 

How many years were you working there ? — From 1904 to 1909. 

Ycur work as scientific officer brought you in contact with chemical as well as bacteriolo- 
gical problems ? — Yes. 

What staff had the scientific department of the Indian Tea Association ? — The present 
chief scientific cfficer. Dr. Hope, was my assistant as a chemist. There was an entomologist, 
and an Indian assistant analyst. ” 

So, you really consisted of three specialists, you as bacteriologut, one as a chemist and 
one entomologist ? — Yes. 

You say that there is a difficulty in the translation of your scientific results into actual 
practice. I suppose you know that the tea planter as a rule is not a scientist before he comes 
to India ?— Yes. 


And consequently your scientific results could not be translated direct into practice with- 
out some demonstration ? — No. 

At Pusa have you got anyone associated with you doing bacteriological work ? I have 

a supernumerary who is in Mesopotamia on military duty. 

And you two are working together ordinar'ly ? — Yes. 

Tl hat is the ordinary routine work of your section? — That is bacterioloov nuie and 
simple. ^ 

- In what way is that routine work brought ?— Are sample sent to you from the provincial 
aepartments ?— The method I adopt is to get samples of toils from the various parts of India 
which are characteristic for their fertility or otherwise, and endeavour to make biological analy- 
ses of them in order to ascertain wffiat biological factors there are bearing on their fertilitv or 
the opposite. ^ 

theml^dlected ?~Vo°th.°’' provincal departments cr do you use any other way to get 


Can any provincial depaitment refer to you a problem of that kind ?— .Yes. 

And it is done regularly ? — Yes. 

to? ^ 

But there are agricultural bacteriologists in the provinces under the provincial derart 
ments . There are none except the assistants sent from the provinces to PusI to be trained for 
that special work. That has only been done during the last three years and F • 

assistants from Punjab, Assam, Bengal and Ifcited Provinces ^ 

You are the only senior agricultural bacteriologist in India?— Yes. 


And there is no one to check youi conclusions from the point of view of ao-ricultnml ba + • 
?-In ,0 f.r „ it teUtes to chemic.l work tho agricultural obe»rts a"™".; a 


logy? 

criticise them and I am glad to say they do 

Yes You have also a certain amount of experience in connection with alcohol distilling: 


Can you, from the purely chemical 
■of the introduction of industrial alcohol 
gone into that. I do not know if it be 
points have been referred to me by the 
research work for determination. 


^ tc.i ub wuat aimculties are in tt 

in this country ?-I am afraid I cannot. I hai 
ot interest to the Commission, if I let you know 
excise department and by the trade requiring i 


That is to say, from the point of 

Yes. 


view of getting the most cut of the raw materials ?_ 
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That Las nothing to do with industrial alcohol itself? — No. This is the list of the 
points referred to me for investigation last year. 

Alcohol production in India. 

Points suggested (by Mr. Brady) as requiring investigation. 

(1) il/a/nm.— Deterioration in store. 

(Bact’erial fermentation). 

(Caramelization) - 

(•2) Concentration of wort. — Most favourable concentration for various yeasts in use in 
India at present not determined- 

(3) lempirature 

(t) Aeration. — Possible value of. 

(5) leasts — Most suitable for mahiia- Not necessarily the one naturally associated 
with this naaterial- {Tan yeasts as alternatives ) 

(6) Artificial additions to fermenting wort- Yeast foods, luorganic salts in mahna ^ 
extract 

(7) Information is required as to the rel ition between theoretical yield of alcohol, and 
possible yield under the best laboratory conditions. 

(S) Reliable information as to relation between attenuation figures and yield of alcohol for 
each 100 gallons wash one proof gallon for each five degrees attenuation. 

100 gallons of l Oosp- gr- after fermentation falls to POl sp. gr. 

attenuation thm = -010 = 40 degrees = = 8 proof gallons spirit should be obtained. 

(9) Posdble manorial value of vjash, 

(10) Preparation of yeast culture for use as inoculum. 

When you were still the agricultural bacteriologist? — Yes- .As a consequence 
of my having done work for the Exciee Commission in Bengal on the subject of rice 
■ beer. 

Is there any other scientific officer in India to whom these problems would bo properly ^ 
referred ? — Apparently not. 

Then you have also had to do a good deal of work in connection with silk in dealing 
with the disease of the silk moth ?— Yes. 

That has been recently occupying a great deil of your time ? — Yes. 

If you begin to translate the results of your researches on the silk worm disease 
into practice whit kind of staff w.u'd you want? — I think that the staff at present 
existing in Bengal would he adequate if it Is properly supervised as far as Bengal is concerned. 

As regards Kashmir the staff i- quite suffieient. But the principal point I came across was 
in connection with the absolute ignorance of the difference between the European conditions 
and Indian conditions with regard to the selection of the disease-free seed by the pasteur 
method. f 

Y"ou find that that same thing applies to practically every biological problem in India? — • 

Y"es. 

That the conditions in Europe cannot be translated direct without modification to India? 
—Yes. 

And consequently research work ought to be done on the spot ? — Yes. 

Have you had any opportunity of getting lesearch work done at home ? — No. 

You were at one time the scientific officer of the Indian Tea Association and I understand 
that most of the members of this Tea Association had their London offices. Would not the 
London offices refer certain scientific problems to the scientific men at home ? — Yes. 

Have they done so ? — Yes. 

You found that work of that kind was beneficial to you in any way in India? — I con- 
sider it to be the reverse. 

I should like you to describe a specific case if you think that is a fair example ?— 
Witness here clescnbed a specific case conlidentiaUy. 

Take another ex'n pie with regard to the use of potash as a manure in India. Potash is 
looked upon in Europe as a manure th it you can safely apply to any land, to such an extent that 
almost any elementary text-book on agriculture would advise any body to use potash in almost 
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rail cases. What is your experience in India ? — -Ily experieoc? in India has been confined to 
the use of potash on tea. Tea is a crop whiirh it is extremely easy to experiment upon, because 
you do not have to wait till theesd of the harvest, but you get your results as you go along, 
■every ten days. As far as potas i was concerned, I carried out a very careful experiment with 
potash manure, and I can say that no res'ilts which were decidedly of economic value were 
obtained with potash on any of the tea sods on which I used it It is quite likely that some tea 
would benefit by the use of potash. Asa sped il case I may refer to the work of the Kali 
syndic ite. 

I want to kn w wheiher there is any justification for pushing potish sale in lud’a among 
the agriculturists ? — hly experience is rather painful in some ways. In one ease I went on a 
tour in a district in Assam and in the e-ourse of nay tour I learnt that orders for several — I do 
not know how many — hundreds of tons of potash manure had been pi iced with the Kali syndi- 
cate's Calcutta representative, simply because the agent of ihat firm who had been touring had 
represented that the experiments I had earned out at the experimental station had fully demons- 
trated the value of potash as a manure. The experiment that I carried out had not been com- 
pleted at the time that agent made the tour. As far as the results had gone I was sire that 
potash had no effect and I had no hesitation in ^aying so. 

With the results of an experiment of that kind, a i attempt to ] u:h pota-h in that way 
^ "would give rise to a false impression that not only potash but every artificial miuare must be 
bad ? — Yes. 


And indirectly there would be a set-back to the progress of Indian agrlenlture ? —Yes. 

You have referred to the control by Government of the quality of artificial manures that 
may_ be supplied. Would you propose a system of Governmeut issuing certificates of 
quality ? — I would not like to propose any such suggestion. 

Would it he practicable for the Government to grant a cerdficate of quality regardingau 
artificial manure? — I do not know. But I think that the nearest you can get to it is for the 
agricultural ofti..ersiu the provinces to give their opinion that cert lin manures are of value and 
for the commercial firms who are conaee':ed with the trade to sell them. 


Is it practicable to introduce any kind of system by which control can be exercised effici- 
ently ? — 1 think it should he. I think the Agricultural department, if they are properl v staffed 
would be entirely capable of doing that, but I have at present a particular ease in mind' of the 
sale of mineral manures in a certain part of India where the sale of these m mu res was pushed 
by a ommereial firm through agents, neither of them being an agricultural chemist or 
having any knowledge of the requirements of the trade. Manures worth a good amount of 
•money were ordered and tried on the land and were found not worth the money, aid the 
consequence was thit a great deal of trouble arose which trouble recoiled on the heads of the 
agricultnril deparrment officials in that diArict, although they ha 1 n.othing to do with it 
in the first instance, because the coaimorcial trausactiou took place withoiit reference to 
them and without their knowledge. 


Would it bo practic dole to have some form of Gover.unent s'lles agenev ? [ think that 

the first thing you want is demonstration in some form of the valu-o of^the mxnure and thea 
to allow the sdes to take place on the strength of the demonstration bv the Government. 

That hiving been done does not solve thediffi-culty, because the raiyat tias no education ?— 
You mu?t limit him to getting his manures through Government. 


Do you think that the dangers that exist now are sufficient to warrant the Government 
undertaking anything like an official sales agency for artificial fertilizers ?— Yes. I think so 

_ One does not want to interfere with private enterprise unless in this way it becomes 
serious pub.ic danger and I am asking you to review this qiwstim again. Do you thiink 
it is really sufficientiy dangeroii^s to allow the raiyat to come into contact with an irresponsible 
salesman ot artinc.al feti.izers ? — I think it is. ^ nsioie 


And you have not thought out any scheme that miy be practicable for a Government 
sales agency for itrtdizers?— I am afraid I have not . But I think the Provincial Ao-ricul- 
tural Departnients arG (^^uite capablG of doing that. ^ 

Do you think we should get suggestions on that point by consulting the provincial 
agricultural scientific officers I think you will find they are in agreement with my^view. 

You are speaking with a general knowledge of their views, unofficially of enurm 
think you will hnd that they have had experience of the same sort that I hive had of ’th. 
danger of commercial enterprise going too far in one direction. 


Has the matter been discussed among you ?— I have had a considerable 
respondence on the subject both with the Governments of the provinces 
commercial firms connected with ihe trade. 


amount of eor- 
and with the 


The Agricultural Board meets at Pusa. O'* 
discussed there ?— I do not think it was discusse^ 


you know that this subject 


has been 
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Referring to saltpetre you draw attention to Iiidian saltpetre as a source of nitric acid 
as compared with the use of nitrate of soda on account of the superior value of sulphate o£ 
potash. You further down refer to the fact that potash is only of doubtful value as a general 
iertilizer of Indian soils? — -it is not contradictor^-. It is largely used in Ceylon for tea. 

So that in any case there would be a big market for sulphate of potash ? — Yes. 

In tea distticts ? — In Ceylon they import saltpetre from India. 

Is that used for tea ? — Yes. 

You know, of course, that you do not get the same percentage of nitric acid out o£ 
saltpetre as out of nitrate of soda ? — But that is a local produet. 

You are also aware that in peace time nitrate of soda is cheaper, than nitrate of potash ?— 

Yes. 

You have heard of a case that on account of the recent rise in price of saltpetre India 
has been re-exporting nitrate of soda under the name of saltpetre ? — I do not know that. 

In one consignment of saltpetre about LO per cent, was nitrate of soda imported into- 
India for the purpose of adulterating Indian saltpetre ? — Well, I suppose it came through 
Japan from Chili. 

It gives an idea of what happens when there is a slight change in prices and there is 
imperfect scientific control ? — Yes. 

You apparently think that the scientific work in India should be done by Government 
organiz .tion and I gather from your note that you prefer an Imperial organization ?— Y 
think that in the present condition of Indian industries it would be very difficult 
for one province to support a research institute to deal with the several industries in that 
province — except perhaps in the case of tea. 

I will just sketch roughly some of the points that exist now in a scientific or- 
ganization. In connection with tea you had three officers under one Tea Association, and 
that is, I understand, similar to the organization of general agriculture in each province, I 
find one agricultural chemist, one economic botanist, one bacteriologist and generally one ^ of 
something else according to the province. Is not that a rough estimate of the scientific 
staff? — Yes. I 

This means, of course, that each man must be an independent authority within his 
own province. The agricultural chemist is the authority c n agricultural chemistry in that 
province, and there may be nine or ten of these in India ? — Yes. 

Do you think that decentralization in this way is an advantage to the efficiency of 
scientific work ? — I think that one ought to regard scientific work in agriculture at any 
rate, as being divided into two classes, pure research, and the method of applying the results 
of the research, and my ideal would be, a central re.search institute in which the fundamental- 
problem is investigated, and provincial ones in which the application of the results to practi- 
cal agriculture are worked out. I do not think that you can go straight from the fundamental 
problem to the field in many cases. 

The prresent staff of the agricultural department in India consists of a conglomeration ^ 
of scientific experts or specialists of different kinds, such as an economic botanist associated 
with an agricultural chemist and I suppose that an economic botanist has closer affinities' 
with other kinds of botanists engaged in other parts of India than with, for instance, the 
agricultural chemist. Their interests are common only in the application of their science to 
agriculture, blit in the matter of actual research the botanist requires similar reference mete- 
rials whether be is an agricultural botanist, or forest botanist. Similarly, an entomologist 
requires collections of insects for reference purposes whatever may he the application of his 
form of entomology, and the result is that in the country you have many collections of insects 
and many chemical laboratories, and also many libraries of different kinds. Y ould it not< 
be more economical and would it not lead to efficiency if you classified your scientific officers 
in another way, so that you brought together all the different forms of botanists and had 
your botanical collections accessible to all with a central library, and brought together all your 
chemists, agrieultnial, mineral, dye, explosive and so on, and you had a common list for pro- 
motion, so that no chemist would always be subordinate to any botanist and no botanist would 
always be subordinate to the agriculturist. Then a botanist entering the service would hop& 
to become some day the head botanist of India, and a chemist to become the chief chemist of 
the Government of India ? — It does not quite fit in with my idea altogether of the agricul- 
tural side. 

We should like to know what the difficulties in the way of such a classification are? — 
When I was in Assam as scientific officer I suffered very much from the want of other scientific 
workers in my own immediate neighbourhood for consultation. Not being a botanist I had a lot 
of botanical problems to deal with and I had to refer to people at a distance who were uader 
difficulties in dealing with them not being on the spot. Not being an entomologist I had to 
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rely on my entomologist whose accuracy I sometimes had reason to doubt. My ideal is to get 
a research institute where you conld find one man specialized in each particular line whom I 

• could consult when I wanted to. 

Thev mio-ht still be in one place. A member of the chemical department of the Government 
of India, as'an Agricultural Chemist, may be at Pusa, and similarly for other branches, 
'fihe chief advantage which has been suggested for this system is its effect on recruitment and 
■promotion ? — Yes. 

A scientific specialist in the present circumstances always remains subordinate to some- 
body else, and it has been said that you cannot get the best ofiicer or the best recruit unless 
as a chemist, he would have a chance of being the chief chemist to the Government of India, 

. as a b danist a chance of being the head botanist of India and so forth ? — I see that. 

This scheme has not been put before you at all ? — No. 

Would YOU consider a proposal of that kind, as yon have been working in an entirely 
-different atmosphere, and consult your colleagues at Pusa with a view to giving us your 
•opinion later on in a supplementary note ? — Yes.* 

Mr. G. E. Low — What system pertains in Java in connection with research work ? — Java 
'is a land of private enterprise. There is no universal Government Department of Science 
there. The editor of a Java newspaper who was tonring in India told me that there are many 
scientific departments not even subsidized by the Government in Java, but supported entirely 
by the planters themselves. I believe that is the same in the case of tea also. In West Indies 
they have a scientific staff, an Agricultural Department and an Imperial Department. They 
publish agricultural news. There is a botanical garden at Java which does some first class work 

• but it is a Government institution and is not run by private people. I understood that this wa» 
entirely a Government institution, but the editor told me that it was largely financed by commer- 
cial bodies. In Java they are much more scientific in their management than the Assam people, 
because the Java people never plant any area with any particular crop which is not suited to the 
soil and climate. Tea is sometimes planted in India in very unsuitable areas and so it dies out 

-isometimes and sometimes survives. 

What stage have you reached at Pusa regarding the training of Indians for research 
•work in your particular branch ? — In my particular branch I have had assistants sent 
from the provincial agricultural colleges to be trained in my special line, agricultural 
•'bacteriology. I have had one from the Punjab, one from the U nited Provinces, one from 
^the Central Provinces, one from Assam and one from Bengal, 

They are trained in order to be returned to the provinces ? — To work in the provinces. 

What stage have they reached in the way of responsibility ?— They work under the 
(agricultural chemist under his direction and supervision. They refer to me on any technical 
detail. 

Have any of these men reached provincial rank or are they in the » subordinate service at 
present ?— They are all subordinates so far as I know. This system has been only going on 
- during the last two or three years. 

None of them are working independently at present ? — No. 

Have you been doing any investig.xtIon on the diseases of the tusser silk moth ? — No. 
I did a slight amount some four years ago at the instance of Mr. Lefroy, but I gave it up on 
account of the ditfieulties connected with the wild jungle condition of the industries. 

You do not think that it would be possible to apply in practice any system of control 
which you were able to devise ? — The particular disease was called flacherie ; it is an intestinal 
■ complaint and if worms are kept on trees in all soits of weather it is impossible to have any 
control over them. 

With regard to the question of saltpetre, you have heard it stated that the salt which 
in practice and under local conditions results from the refining of saltpetre is not suited for 
human consumption ? — Yes. 

A point was made that the control exercised by the Salt Department was unnecessary 
because the service of the salt, at any rate for human consumption, was very small. Are you in 
a position to say whether that is correct or not, whether it is suitable for human consumption ? 
— The analyses that I have made averaged something like 50 per cent, of sodium chloride. It 
was salt separated In a refinery. 

Was there much magnesium chloride ? — Yes. 

That is so deliquescent that you could not keep it in a solid form in any case ? Yes,— But 
.Y would not go so far as to say that the samples I noticed .ware representative of any large 
. area. 


* Not reieived at time of going to Press. 
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You were speaking of the disadvantages that attend the sale of nianures by commercial 
agencies. Supposing you have got the Agricultural Department properly organized makingj^ 
its influence felt in the several provinces of India, don^t you think that it would sulBce to stop 
the sale of these things under false pretences ?— If the Agricultural Department is sufficiently 
developed. It should be developed to that stage, especially in provinces where the sale 
of artificial fertilizers is in most cases entirely due to the initiation of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment itself. 

You state in a portion of your note that the enquiry into the economic position of the 
manure trade in India should be conducted by economists. Do you mean political economists 
or men who have special business knowledge ? — I mean a man who would be able to deal 
with ’^the subject as a whole for the whole of India instead of dealing as I have said with 
specific cases. I do not think there is any agricultural chemist that I have ever met who 
would be capable of dealing with the subject as a whole for a country like India because he 
would not know enough about the economics of trade in India. I think that I have stated iu 
my note that the economist would require the collaboration of experts, hut experts certainly 
require the guidance of somebody wdth business knowledge and experience to look at the 
problem from a wide enough point of view*. 

The problems that come to you from the provinces, do you know whether they usually 
come from the agricultural chemists or from the Deputy Directors of Agriculture ? — If 
they are chemical problems, from the chemist as a rule. 

I have not sufficient knowledge of the subject to make myself clear. You mean the 
chemical aspect of the bacteriological problem ? — They come from the chemist. 

Do you know how they are initiated as a rule ? Are they initiated by the Deputy Direc- 
tor or the chemist ’ — They are generally initiated by me having got into touch with the 
chemist, about the value of bacteriological research in the provinces. 

Did you not do bacteriological research in Juhhulpore (embanked) black soil regarding its 
insufficient aeration? — Yes. That came from the Deputy Director, but is-an isolated case. 

President. — You have taken a certain amount of interest in the indigo development of 
this area? — Yes. 

Am I correct in supposing that until recently the scientific work done with a view to im- / 

proving indigo was done by chemists ? — So far as the published results are concerned that is so^ 

0 

Have you done any work in connection with the bacteriological aspe t of indigo manu- 
facture? — 1 have done some work during the last six months on the bacteriological aspects of 
fermentation. ; 

Does that wmrk lead you to suppose that the continuance of it and the extension of ^ it 
would lead to results of practical value ? — I fouud that the presence or absence of specific 
bacteria made a difference of 1 00 per cent, on the yield. 

Then the problem must be attacked from the bacte rlological point of view as one of the 
principal factors ? — Yes. 

Does that give you hope that if the indigo problem is attacked from the bacteriological y 
point of view, with the right kind of scientific specialists, natural indigo will hold its own 
against any synthetic indigo that you know of ? — 1 am afraid it does not. 

It is bringing you no nearer ? — The best yielding indigo factories are naturally provided 
with the requisite specific bacteria ; by artificially providing the low yielding factories with 
cultures of these bacteria I hope to be able to bring their yield up to the level of the more 
fortunate ones ; until further enquiry has determined the ratio between the number of high, 
yielding and low yielding factories it is not possible to say what effect this method would 
have upon the total yield of the indigo producing districts. 

Looking at the problem from a purely commercial point of view, would you say that it 
would he justifiable to spend money on a far larger scale on scientific research for the develop- 
ment of indigo in this area? — I think so. 

With the hope of shutting out the synthetic product from the market? — Not from my 
own knowledge, but from people whom I know. There is a great possibility of improving the 
industry in the direction of increasing the yield by paying attention to biologi.:al phenomena. 

Hon’b’e Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — Will you kindly tell me what is the extent of 
help given by the Government to the tea industry so far as scientific work is concern- 
ed? — When I was scientific officer the Government of India subscribed Rs. 15,000 and 
the Government of Bengal Rs. 5,000 or 7,000 and the Government of Assam Rs. 2,000 or 
3,000. That was nearly ten years ago. Now I understand that the Government of India 
gives the same amount, but the Government of Bengal and that of Assam give considerably 
larger amounts, and that the scientific staff has been extended, and that there are about double 
the number of men in the scientific department now. 
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Who selects the staff, the Government of India, or the provincial Governments or the 
Tea Association? — The Tea Association. 

Do they make any reference to the Government before they appoint the men ? — I think 

not. 

About the control of sale of manure, don’t you think there is a danger of patriotic bias 
and prejudice coming into play in the case of manures imported into India from foreign 
countries, if you ask for certificates to be issued before manures are used? — I should not 
recommend manure made in Germany. 

Putting aside enemy countries, is there not a danger of patriotic bias or prejudice coming- 
into play even in the case of neutral countries ? — I should not think so. 

Don’t you think that the object >ou have in your mind would be served if the results 
of the examination of these manures by the agricultural chemist or the Agricultural department 
were published in the trade journal ? — It is not so much a question of the adulteration of 
the manure as of the value of the specific manure. 

But suppose you examined a manure, and you published the result of your examination 
in some recognized Trade Journal either subsidized by Government or independently published,, 
don't you think that you would thus give the public sufficient belp to avoid using improper 
manure ? — I do not think the public who use manures read trade journals. 

How would the Government bring the result of your examination or the prohibition that 

you recommend to the notice of the general public ? What other means have you in mind ? 

The Agricultural Department officers. 

But they cannot publish it to the entire agriculturist world throughout the count rv. 
What means do you think they should take to make it known to the ao-riculturists ?— I think 
the Agricultural Department should have a sufficient number of men to do that. The staff of 
the Agricultural Depaitment engaged in demonstration and experiment in the provinces should 
be sufficient to conevy that information to the cultivator as regards the value of the manure or 
the valuelessness of it. The Agricultural Department can do it if it is sufficiently staffed. 

Do you mean that artificial manures should reach the cultivators only through Govern- 
ment agency ?— I think in the absence of any other efficient means of controlling them. 
This is an example. (Wicness reads from his notes.) The firm sold a manure in this form" 
mixture no. 1, no. 2, etc. Mixture no. 4 contains sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda* 
potash and superphosphate and oil cake. Anybody who has had experience of manure in 
India knows that when you use such a mixture you are trying it as you might a quack medicine 
hoping to get a good result but not knowing which of the ingredients will produce it or how 
much you are paying for the unnecessary ones. The price per unit of nitrogen in that manure 
was Ks. 21-8-0. 

'President. — Are there cases in which a mixture of this kind of two fertilizers mio-ht 
easily neutralize one another’s effect ? — It has been proved to the hilt by experiment in Assam 
on tea soil, that nitrogen in oil cake is not only about half as much in price as in nil rate of 
soda l3ut has twice the efficiency, but people are trying to sell nitrate of soda deliberately 
ignoring the work that has been done and taking advantage of the ignorance of the people. 

_ Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malavii/i.—lji order to attain the object, do you think that demons- 
tration farms and bulletins such as those issued by the Agricultural Boards in Eno-landand 
America would be helpful in communicating information to the people ?— Demonstration farms 
are essential but bulletins only reach a comparatively restricted public at present. 

But when they are supplemented with demonstration farms- and demonstrations such as 
you have for instance in America, railway trains running through the country and ao-ri- 
cultural officers holding deinonstration, giving information, could you not reach the cultfva- 
tors b}^ these means ? I think you can. In my own case 1 had an experimental area in a t^a 
estate in Assam, where I grew not only tea but certain other crops for the benefit of mv 
servants, and that served as a demonstration farm for most of the cultivators in the n^io-]) 
bourhood, and they used to come and see what the effect of superphosphate was on rice and 
they tried it on their own crop, and in that way this method spread very rapidly in the 
district. 


If yon have 


agricultural 


; + 1 , •? u'-i A " m every tahsil, you can hold your demonstratior 

in the tahsils and gather the people of the surrounding villages there without o-reat dill 
oulty ?— I have had no experience of agricultural schools, but I should imagine that they mi-h 

if the man in charge of the school knew what he was talking about otherwise he mio-ht" i 
harm. o c 


Of course, the man being selected by the department ? — Yes. 

agricultural department needs the services of many more men to carrv on 
the kmd of work you have described namely to make experiments on the various soils and 
various crops? — Yes. 
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You think you are likely to get these men from England in suflBcient numbers to take up 
the work on the scale you think it is necessary in this country? — If the Government consi- 
dered the scheme to be good, they should be prepared to pay for it. 

In view of the great hovoc which the war has unfortunately made do you think that foir 
some years to come you would be able to get a sufficient supply of men from England even, 
if Government were willing to offer fair terms ? — 1 think so. I do not think there would be 
any more difficulty, because living at home has become more dear in consequence of 
the war. 

You have got a number of Indians receiving training under yon and under the Agricul- 
tural Chemist at Pusa ? — Yes. 

If the necessary training is given to a large number of Indians, the advance you have 
in mind would be made ? — It would depend on the individuals. 

You may get the superior staff who will train these young men in research, from 
England or .America. Do you think that could be done with advantage ? — The training 
would be done in the provincial agricultural colleges where local conditions would be ^ 
known. 

You have spoken of the need for a larger number of ssientific experts being concentrated 
at one centre because of the atmosphere it creates and the greater helpfulness of one to the 
other. 

Would you advocate the establishment of such a centre in each province or would yon 
be content with one for the whole of India ? — I think the ideal would be to decentralize to 
some extent, but in the absence of sufficient funds for that , there has to be a little more cen- 
tralization. 

As soon as the funds permit, in view of the enormous work to be done In each province 
you will have a fully equipped technological institute having a number of scientists working 
hi each province ? — With correlation between them. 

Each co-operating with the other, but each having a sufficient staff to tackle with the 
problems that arise in the province or the problems in which the province is interested ? — 

It is not necessary for all the problems, but there might be some that could be tackled by ^ 
the central research institute with more advantage. 

That can be always possible by arrangement ? — The staff can consider the matter and 
adopt the lines that will be most helpful ? — Yes, 

I understood you to say that in certain countries, for Instance in Java, they have no 
Scientific Board to advise industries? — I do not remember having made that statement . 

The Scientific Department was not under the control of the Government in Java? — So I 
was informed, in some cases. 

So far as your personal experience goes in view of the possibilities of industrial develop- 
ment is not there greater room at present in India for imparting a knowledge of the known 
results of scientific research in relation to Industries than for promoting research ? — Yes. y 

In that view would you have any objection to the combination in one place of the two 
functions, that is, sufficient provision for the application of known results of research and for the 
pursuing of research wherever necessary iu certain branches or in certain directions ? — It would 
depend on the accommodation of the institution. 

Would it not be an advantage to the two sides to be in the vicinity of each other in 
one building but in different wings ? — I doubt it. 

Two wings, one In which research work will go on and the other in which the application 
of the results will be taught to pupils ? — I think you will find it very difficult to find 
pupils in sufficient numbers to appreciate the scientific results obtained. 

Suppose you have pupils of the standard you fix — of course you cannot expect them to 
come in large numbers — would it not be an advantage that those who are engaged in imparting 
the results of the research already done and thosJ who are engaged in pure research should be 
close to each other? — As long as the research work is not interfered with. You have to 
duplicate the staff. You must have a teaching staff and a research staff. 

That yon will have to find even In the event of your having the two in separate places ? — 

Yes. 


But apart from the question of funds do you think that will be an advantage to combine 
the two in the way I have suggested ? — I do not know. I have h^d no experience of that. 
I have seen the disadvantages connected with this kind of system in Cambridge. A great 
snany men had to do so much teaching work in the Uni verity that they became absolutely 
useless for research work. 
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On the other hand you are aware that there is a widespread opinion that every teaeher 
engaged in the teaching of science should continue to do some icsaarch work ? — Yes, bat in 
his spare time. 

Ho should be allowed so much spare time that he should be able to do research work ? — 
Yes. It has an educational effect in itself. 

Ron’bh Sir P. //. Sletocirf ., — The problems that comj to you for investigation are provincial’ 
Do they vary very mr.ch according to the provinces ? — Not very much. The thing that 
varies in most of the provinces is the class of sod. 

You are able to de rl witii them all yours-df or do you think there will have to be separate 
acteriologists for each province ? — ■Emphaticilly there should be one for each province. 

Your real arguement for decentralization is that a bacteriologist would require to be 
closely in touch with the chemist, the entomologist and so on ? — Yes. 

Does your correspo.ideaec eomj to you department il y through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment or direct to you personally ? — Direct. 

Do you find that business ind office correspondence interferes with your research work ? — 
Yes, very much indeed. 

Most of your colleagues have the same experience ? — I know of one section writing some- 
thing like 3,000 letters in the course of a year. 

If you had a central research department could you have all the correspondence dealt 
with by a correspondence department ? No You must have an expert to deal with the 
correspondence. 

That could not be done by ordinary correspondence clerks ? — No. It is too specialized. 

You consider the Agricultural Department Is undermanned from top to bottom ? —Yes. 

The demonstration work which you think so very necessary would necessitate the employ*" 
meat of a very large number of officers ? — Yes. 

Have you an> specific recommendation with regard to demonstration beyond demonstra- 
tion farms ? — I think that a demonstration farm can do everything . 

Your experience in Assam was that the local ryots were glad to come and see what you 
succeeded in doing and then buy manures ? — Yes. 

You stated to the President that Government might undertake an official sales agency for 
scientific fertilizers ? — Yes. 

That would bo multiplying the work of the Agricultural Department very greatly again. 
It could be done on co-operative principles. 

I thought you meant to introduce a sort of business side into the Agricultural Department 
under trained economists ? — 1 withdraw that expression. 

Supposing that Government prohibited the sale of any scientific fertilizers except such as 
they had approved and left the selling to commercial firms with the condition that they should 
not sell a fertilizer unless the Government were satisfied as to its quality , do you think 
that would work?— Yes. Government will have to say this manure is all right on this soil and 
not good on that one. It would have to be done with the advice of the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture of the particular district. 

President, — Do you think that any firms would be quite capable of carrying it out ? — 
Generally they are willing to do so, but I have had complaints made to me by commercial firms 
that they have been unable to obtain information which they require for the impoi tation 
of certain manures. 

Hon’ble Sir F. U. Stetoart . — And ryots would Ibe able to see their results on the different 
demonstration farms and would then probably take them up at ome for their next crops ? — Yes. 
I think they would. 

Ron'bleSir B. N. Mookevjee . — You said that the Government subscribed fis. 15 000. 
How much did the Tea Association subscribe ? — I think they subscribed rather more than 
an equal amount 

Unle.ss the Association subscribed the Government would not contribute ?— I do no* 
think there s anything fixed like that. 

It is in the option of the Government as to how much they subscribed ? — They make 
a grant for so many years and then it is renewed at the instance of, or on the recommendation 
of, the agricultural officers of the Government of India. 

So that the Government acts on the advice of the Agricultural Department ? — Yes. 

104 
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Sr. E, Hopkinson. — You said with regard to your experiment on tea that nitrate of 
potash is not the be-=t form of nitrogen for manorial purposes and you make a wide deduction 
from that, that generally speaking, in India nitrate of potash !s not the best form of nitrogen 
for manorial purposes. Is that a perfectly sound deduction to make to apply to the whole of 
India ? — I think it is on the whole, where there is a large amount of rainfall. The difference 
arising between the values of different sources of nitrogen in tea estate is largely due to the 
average temperature of the soil. In Europe it is seldom more than 15 degrees but in India 
for six months it is far more. 

Has there been importation of potassium nitrate from Germany? — No. Potassium sul- 
phate and chloride has been largely imported and they endeavour to force them on tea market. 

It is absolutely unjustifiable so far as the experiments carried out for the determination of the 
value of potash manures are concerned. 

From what you say, India would be well advised to sell all its nitrate of potash, as far 
as agriculture is concerned ? — Yes. 

In answer to a question put by the Hon^ble Pandit, you mentioned Cambridge as being 
an instance where teaching and research in close proximity is rather disastrous. Could you 
not mention some instance nearer home in India, in a neighbouring province ? — Y^es. I know ^ 

a man whose research work would have been of value who has been unable to carry out that 
research work to the extent to which he might have done because of his duties as the principal 
of a college. 

With that view would you not go rather further and say that the advantages to the 
educational side of being in touch with research work are more than nullified by the dis- 
advantages to those who are engaged in research? — I should say that I have had a lot of 
teaching myself and I know it interfered with my own research work. 

Prendent.— Kve you distinguishing between teaching young men to do research work 
and the research olEcers doing simply elementary class work ? They are quite different 
cases ? — Yes. 

Would you he in favour of having some part of your research institution devoted to 
the training of young men to do research work and give them also opportunities of assisting 
in the research work done by the research officers ? — That is practicable to some extent. 

That does not necessarily mean that research officers would do elementary class work ? — 

No. What I should deprecate is any suggestion that men doing research work should have 
to train somebody to pass an examination. 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — My question related to post graduate research 
work. You are now quite clear that it would be not only compatible with the work of the 
research institution, but that it would ho an advantage ? — Intention to train men for specific 
posts. 

For specific work, for instance as agricultural chemist or as botanist ? — Yts. 

Sr. E. Hopkinson. — In spite of your answer to Sir Francis Stewart, I do not feel clear 
as to the machinery through which particular problems come to you, Suppo;e a group of 
cotton planters in the United Provinces wanted to submit some subjtct for research which 
came within the purview of your department, could tbev write to you direct ? — Yes. 1 

Certainly. 

Not through the Local Government or the local agricultural college? They write to 
you direct ? — Yes, they could do so. 

Supposing the particular subject that was brought to your notice was one in which you 
thought that research ought to be undertaken and that you could yourself undertake it, could 
you engage upon it without reference to any authority ? — My ordinary procedure would be 
to refer to the provincial agricultural department of the district the problem came from as 
to whether they were capable of undertaking this line of inquiry. 

Suppose they professed themselves capable, you would refer it back to them ? — Yes. 

And they would undertake it. Would you hear anything more of it in any way ?— Not 
necessarily. When referred to me it would be a special job, on account of the peculiar and 
unfortunate fact of my being the only agricultural bacteriologist in India. It comes to me, 
because there is nobody in the province capable of dealing with it. 

1 want you for the moment to avoid that special fact of your being the sole bacteriologist. 
Supposing it was a subject of research which you decided to take up, you would be able to 
take it up without reference to any authority ?— Yes. It would ho entirely a matter for my 
own decision. 

Supposing you obtained useful results, would you simply communicate those results to 
the original inquirer ? — The ordinary thing is to publish a memoir of the agricultural depart- 
ment. It would be accessible to anybody. 

And it would also be communicated to the people immediately interested ?— Yes. 
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Have you had at Pusa any sort of connection with the provincial agricultural colleges ? — 
The principal source of intercourse is the meeting of the Board of Agriculture in which all or 
most of the experts come to Pusa and discuss the problems there and we generally manage to 
get into touch with them in the interval by correspondence or by touring. 

You tour ? — Yes. 

You rather deprecate touring while carrying on research? — In the case of the scientific 
officers of the Tei Association, they have had to spend at least nine months of the year away 
from their laboratory merely because it has become necessary for them to go practically to 
every district in order to keep up the interest of the local planters. 

That applies particularly to tea ? — Yes. It was hampering the work of the scientific 
officers. 

Ho you consider that the demonstration farms should be under the agricultural depart- 
ment ?— YeSj in the absence of any other organisation. 

I am not qui-e clear what you mean by demonstration farm. Is it a farm for the purpose 
of demonstrating the results on a proper scale of some research work, or is it meant to de- 
monstrate the commercial advantages of that particular research work ? — I think the ulti- 
mate aim is commercial advantage. 

An agent of a Commercial firm went to a certain part of India and told them that if they 
bought superphosphate and put it on their fields it could give an increase of 100 per cent, yield 
which would very much more than repay the outlay on the manure. And in that district the 
people bought the stuff at what I understand was rather above the average fair market rate 
and put it on their Linds, though particularly unsuited to the soil and to the crop. They got 
a smaller crop, and the result of that was that the officers of the agricultural department of 
that province were unable to enter the district because the ryots chased them. 

You spoke of a particular manure having about 22 rupees worth of nitrogen ? — In the 
case of oil cake in India it works out at Bs. 9-7-0 per unit when oil cake is selling at 
Rs. 1-12-0 a maund. 

President . — When a problem is referred to yon by, say, any local association of indigo 
planters or cotton growers, you say that it would be referred to the provincial Agricultural 
Department to know whether the research was being worked out there, and whether it could 
be undertaken locally or not ? — Yes. 

When you refer this problem back to the provincial Agricultural Department consisting 
only of the Agricul'ural Chemist you might be told by them that you might as well leave the 
subject to themselves ? — I can imagine it, but I have not come across it, 

Then who is to decide ? — Have you any superior officer who is capable of appreclatino- the 
value of both soil bacteriology and Agricultural Chemistry and thus over-ruling the "local 
Agricultural Chemi-Cs opinion ? — There is the Director of Agriculture. 

Is he a scientific man ? — He Is a member of the Indian Civil Service. 

W e have heard very good things of the Indian Civil Service. Do you think that in all 
cases they would be in a position to decide this problem ? — They might refuse to make a 
decision. 

And therefore the subject is either neglected or confusion would result ? I do not think 

that confusion would necessarily result. If the local people had refused to allow me 

to deal with a problem for reasons which I considered insufficient, I could take it un mvself 
without reference to them. lu up myseir 

In that case, friction would arise ? — Not necessarily. 

Would you have to get the permission, in a case of that kind, of the Agricultural Adviser 
to the trovernment of India to undertake that problem ?— I assume it is necessary to get it 
I would certainly apply for it. J B • 

And he would over-rule the objections of the provincial department ?— I do not know 
that he would. 

Why ?— I have not had a specific case to enable him to decide whether he would. 

Is the griciiltaral Adviser to the Government of India necessarily a scientific man ?— Not 
invariably. 

Mr. A. Ghatterton.—lt\\Gxe is one point I should like to know with regard to the functions 
of these scientific experts. That is how their work is initiated, how problems are first of all 
started and brought into the laboratory for investigation ?— Certain problems obviouslv 
requiring solution are taken up at Pusa. - ^ 

Take the problem of soil bacteriology. Did this arise from work in the laboratory or 
was it started m consequence of field observations ? —A considerable amount of both. May \ 
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give you a specific case ? I have been doing work for some time now on the subject of green 
manuring. That, of course, is of interest to every part of India, but the specific applica- 
tion to particular districts would be a question to be worked out with reference to the 
conditions in those districts. I have just recently published a paper on the subject of green 
manuring where I atte.upted to deal with it in a new way, and before sending it to the press 
I circularised all the provincial officers, including the Agricultural Chemists, Botanists, 
Director and Deputy Director of Agriculture, asking for their criticism and advice as to the 
Way in which this method could be modified for use in the different provinces. I found that 
method of obtaining criticism extremely useful and I had a very large amount of helpful 
criticism and advice. With regard to getting problems or suggesting problems, the official 
method is to circularize to the provincial departments through the Director of Agriculture in 
each province and ask him whether there is any problem arising in his province and in his 
department which 1 can deal with from a bacteriological point of view. 

From these returns you make a selection of what you consider to be suitable ? — Yes. 

And you will have to get those sinctioned by the Agricultural Adviser ? — They are 
included in the programme of the year and discussed at the Board of Agriculture. 

On the question of manures, the bacteriological contents of two soils of the same charac- A 
ter in two different places are different. Would that mitej-ially affect the quality of 
manure ? — Yes. 

Is there any likelihood of there being a certain amount of error in the advice which is 
given by the Agricultural Chemist resulting from soil analysis ? — If the Agricultural Chemist 
relies on entirely chemical analysis of soil there is likely to be a great deal of error but he 
does not. 

How isthe local Agricultural Department to specify for a particoLir district the type 
of manure that should be employed ? — By experiment. 

In each individual case ? — Yes. 

It is rather a big thing ? — Yes. That is why I want men to carry it out. You cannot 
merely take the soil from the field and analyse it at the laboratory, and base a scheme on 
manuring on the analytical results. 

Has that been done in some cases ? — Yes. 

With erroneous results? — Yes. The sale of manure is based on that. The manure 
merchant takes a sample of soil which coatains O’ 1 per cent, of potash and phosphate, and 
thercfoie he thinks so many cwts. of potash are necessary per acre You try the potash on the 
soil, but it has no effect. That is the thing that 1 wanted to get at, that the commercial 
aspect of the thing cannot be regulated on these lines. It has got to be regulated by field 
experiment. 


Witness No. 57. 

Major T, R. Filgate, Adjutant Bihar Light Horst, Maraffarpur. 

Wkittkn EviorNCE. 

I have been resident in North Bihar since 1876, Indigo Assistant and Manager for years 
in the districts of Monghyr, Darbhanga, Muzaffarpu” and Saran, contractor for 4 years. General 
Secretary, Bihar Planters Association for 10 years. Major I. A. R. O. and Jldjutantof the 
Bihar Light Horse for one year. I have served on Road Cess Committees. District and Local 
Btoards, represented Tirhut Dis*^rict Boards on the Bengal Legislative Council, 1909-19 12, repre- 
sented the Bihar Planters on (he Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1913-1916. lam 
Director of the Bihar and Provincial Co-operative Bank and Deputy Chairman of the Muzaffar- 
pur Central Co-operative Bank and Member of the Muzaffarpur District Boird and Municipality. 
After 40 years' experience of North Bihar, 1 would respectfully draw the attention of the 
Commission to and am fully in accord with the following ^extract from “ India under Cnrzon 
and after " by Levatt Fraser, Chapter IX. 

I am of opinion that the most im. ortant industries in the Tirhut Division are : — (1) indigo’ 
(2) sugar, and (3) saltpetre and after many years work and considerable experience in North Bihar 
I see no reason why these industries should not be placed in a position to give a very handsome 
return to the investor on his capital. No. 1 is the oldest rural industry in the division and undoubt- 
edly several generation of planters have considerably assisted in opening out these districts especial- 
ly in regard to communications, fei ries, bridges, etc. There was a considerable slump in indigo 
in 1845-1848. The planter of those days turned his attention to sugar but for want of quick 
communicitions, expert advice, etc., the attempt was a failure. Indigo recovered and flourished 
until the introduction of the synthetic article in 1897. I will net recapitulate the steps that 
were taken and the very considerable research work that has been done. The reports and results 
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are filed with the Bensal and Bihar and Orissi Governments. The question is, can the natural 
indigo industry hold its own in the future ? I am firmly convinced it can after the war — 

(rt) if the averagi price of indigo does not fall lower than Rs. 225 — Rs. 250 ; 

(i) if the planter puts his produce on the market in the form that the consumer requires 
either cake, paste or powder ; 

(c) if the planter can guarantee a steady supply every season (say, by holding a certain 
quantity in bumper seasons to meet the supply in lean years) so that the consumer 
would know he cm depend on a certain average supply every year. A large portion 
the lost trade would then be recovered. But should Mr. Howard succeed in 
showing the Bihar planter how to obtain the yield per acre that he stated he hoped 
he could do at the Conference in Delhi in February 1914, the industry can hold its 
own, even with synthetic at pre-war prices. . A good pure seed supply is of course 
absolutely necessary, but this is simply a matter of selection, locality and supervi- 
sion. One of the four districts of this division, has practically abandoned the old 
established system of cultivation and I have heard it asked can this district ever 
secure the old area of cultivation- If the khoosky system or payment for green 
plant to the raiyat were introduced I feel sure the old cultivation could be reached 
if not exceeded. I have had considerable experience of this system in the Saran 
district. To make it a sound business arrangement, the price paid for the green plant 
should rise and fall with the price of the manufactured article, but in this co-opera- 
tion between the planter and raiyat there is the great difiicnlty in getting the raiyat 
to recognise the fairness of the arrangement. He is only too ready to come 
forward and accept the higher rate but fails to see if there is a drop in prices 
he should also accept a lower rate for the raw material eren though at the lower 
rate it mav pay him quite as well if not better than any other crop. The planter 
therefoie with his heavy block, etc., might be left without a crop to manufacture 
if he reduced the price of the green plant. 

Shortly before I left the Se.cretaryship of the Bihar Planters^ Association the Secretary 
of State was pressing on the planters the establishment of a central factory or factories. 
There are very many practical and almost insurmountable ditBculties, and paste or powder 
can be prepared in any individual factory, perhaps in course of time such a factory or 
factories will be established but at present I do not consider it a practical suggestion. 

Practically every concern in North Bihar has more or less land in which it has occupancy 
rights and when a concern is sold the lands are passed with it. But under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act 1885 ( VIII of 1885), it is left to local custom, which no one knows, or to the 
capr.ee of the landlord, as to whether a transferee for value acquires any rights in the same. 
Again in the Champaran district a very important Raj estate is the principal landlord for 
more than a century the late Rajas and ever since it has been under the Court of Wards. 
The estate has been in the habit of leasing out many of its villages to the planters, = ny 
radical change in this policy would have a disastrous effect on both the indigo and sugar 
jndustry in this district 

In 1845 cake indigo had dropped to Rs. 110 per maund and the planter turned his 
attention to sugar. Some 32 mills were opened. In 1848-49 indigo prices rose considerably 
and by 1851 the last of the 32 mills were closed down. 

The first attempt with otaheetee cane planted in extra good lands gave 60 or SO 
maunds of sugar per bigha. Expensive machinery was brought out from England but due 
to no manure being used until too late all class of land put under cane the yield per bigha 
fell to 2^ maunds per bigha. The sugar after it had been bagged became a sticky mass and 
the consequence w'as it sold in Calcutta for a mere nothing. The sugar would not show a dry 
clean grain. Guano or fumier jaffroy, well known in Mauritius, benefitted the cane 
greatly where it was applied. 

About 1902 several planters again turned their attention to sugar and since that date 
several installations have been erected with up-to-date machinery, expert advice and chemists, 
and there is every hope that the industry will be an important one and successful in the 
future. 

With regard to Government aid in 1904, the Bengal Government on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. D. M. Hamilton of Messrs- Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., Calcutta, approached 
the Association and Mr. Percy Jones of Benipur Factory (Darbhanga District) was advanced 
the money for the purchase of a mill to turn out a ton of sugar per diem, and to deal with 
a cultivation of 100 acres of cane. The money was repaid less Rs 10 per cent, depreciation 
at the end of two years and has heen working successfully ever since. 

Government could give considerable help to those concerns which are short of capital, or 
can only procure the same at a high rate of interest, by advancing money to the sugar concern 
under the Agricultural Loans' Act, at 6 percent., such, idvances to be made to their raiyats only 
as cane advances. As the co-operative bank movement extends central banks would have good 
security in the cane crop for their advances to societies. By this arrangement the raiyat gets 
his money, the planter his cane and the bank the security of a valuable crop. . 
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The Director of Agriculture, Bengal, in a note to the iievenue Secretary, dated December 
28th, 1912, foresaw a possible and serious danger to the industry, riz., the undue forcing up of 
the price of cane by competition, if dehats ” or “ spheres are nJfc strictly recognised. Ever 
since indigo has been grown in Bihar certain tracts have been recognised as the particular 
sphere of a particular factory and where interloping took place lakhs of rupees have been spent 
in the courts and as a rule the interloper has been ruined eventually and the original concern 
considerably crippled. I believe I am correct in stating that in Java and Formosa, Japan, 
where a large sugar mill is erected it has a certain recognised zone, and no other person is jier- 
mitted to erect a mill within this zone, or purchase the cane grown within the zone. I am 
strongly of opinion that some such system should apply to North Bihar, The pioneer 
factories have sunk large sums of capital and have had to face low prices. Prices are now 
very high. A mill may be run up within the zone and ruinous competition takes place for 
cane or a mill outside the zone may enter into competition in their sphere for cane. In the 
interests of the sugar industry in India, I hope after the war that German and Austrian betet 
sugar will not be admitted to India There is no reason why India should not produce not 
only all the sugar she requires but have an excess for export. 

The planter of Bihar in the forth s and fifties, in addition to indigo and sugar, manufac- 
tured large quantities of saltpetre but why and when they ceased to do so, I have no knowledge 4 . 
or information I myself, when manager of Shahpur Mircha Factory, started and worked 
a saltpetre refinery from 1891-1894, I manufactured the saltpetre for use in indigo manufac- 
ture. Many of the rules and regulations of the department in those days were vexatious but 
if this industry can be revived it will be of Very great assistance to the Nnnia class and of 
benefit to the division generally. 

Not only for the development of this Tirhut division but for the development of the 
tract of couniry north of the Ganges from Cawnpur to Katihar on the B & N.-W. Kailway, 
the metre-guage should run into the docks in Calcutta, and the Ganges should be bridged at 
Mokamah. In 1904 the volume of the B. & N.-W. traffic with Calcutta was 507,000 tons. 

I have not got the latest figures but in 1:2 years they must have increased very considerably. 

At the same date the Eastern Bengal traffic was 520,000 and I presume all of this passes 
over the Sara Bridge but how much of this has to be transhipped from metre to broad 
guage ? 

By running metre-guage waggons through between stations up-country and Calcutta with 
full waggon loads the question of eeonom'cal haulage and the cheap freights should come into y 
operation. It is a question whether the B. & N.-W. Railway and Tirhut system will not have 
soon to double a considerable portion of this line to deal with the increasing trafiic. The cost 
of yaid transhipment from one guage to another is 5i c/., equal to a haulage of 20 miles 
and in cases of large rivers and no waggon ferry 9 d. to 1 s Zd. a ton, a heavy tax especially on 
agricultural produce. 

It is unfortunate that India has not one standard guage. However as there is very nearly 
the same mileage of broad and metre thci'e can be no change made now, but with the exception 
of hill lines and light feeders to main lines, no other guage should be allowed in the plains. 

In 1911 the Bengal Government approved of a 2 feet guage line from Silliguri to Kishunganj 
and the Railway Board sanctioned it. This can haidly be called a feeder line The Eastern 
Bengal State metre gurge runs to Kishunganj. The distance from Kishunganj to Silligur is 
some .50 miles and on the direct route from Bihar to Darjeeling which if metre would shorten y 
the journey to Silliguri by some 70 or 80 miles less than the present route via Parbatipnr, 
Furthermore I believe I am correct in stating that passenger fares and goods rates are higher 
for the 2 feet line from Kishunganj to Silliguri than they are on the Bengal & North-Western 
Railwav. Break of guage means 24 hours detention for waggons. 

Bice mills . — The planters have established several of these in the last few years and there 
is room for extension. 

Id ax — can be successfully grown and of good quality in Bihar. The Imperial and Local 
Governments spent Rs. .35,000 on experimental work ancl IMr. Vandikerkhove, a Belgian prac- 
tical flax grower and manufacturer worked for 5 years. The iv suits have been published in his 
reports and Pusa bulletins. In these he gives cost of erection of a mill, growing crop, etc., 
and the probable return on the capital which worked out about 7'80 per cent. 

Jute . — This has abo been grown successfully in North Bihar hut the long lead to Calcutta 
and consequent freight is against it being cultivated on large scale. A mill or mills to supply 
bags for local requirements, in my opinion, would pay. A considerable number of bags for the 
various local cereal crops are required annually. 

Bliea. — This has been tried on a fairly large scale and was not a success. 

Ala fibre . — This also several planters have tried. Sisal plants were import'^d but this 
also was not successful. 

Pffljoer Some years ago the firm I was connected with contracting had an impore 

ant contract with the Bally Paper Mills or the supply of sabai grass. There was a largt 
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quantity of this pear Khaiulcpur in the Monghyr District and if in addition to this bamboo 
pulp can be utilised for paper making, a mill might be started in the North Bihar and 
successfully worke 1 , 

Eri «i//l'.~Some few years ago some planters took this up on a large scale, but after a 
year or two the work was abmdoned. 

It is to be hoped that on^ result of this Commission will be that a. very large number of 
articles of all kinds found for sale in any bazar made in any country but England, will Cottage iudnstries. 
be replaced by the same made in India itself or some other part of our Empire. 

• + 1 , Iieara great deal of the drain on Indii from politicians but a really most serious drain general, 

IS the export of oil seeds and bones and the burninar of the cow-dung for fuel. Every ounce 
of cow-dung, every ounce of oil cake, every single bone should be returned to the sofl. At 
present the oil cake of India and the bones of its animals go to enrich the fields of foreigners 
and amongst them our present enemies. If this Commission can suggest, how this drain can 
be stayed and the suggestion is acceided and the In lian soil receive back what it should, it 
will do more for the welfare an I well-being of the millions of India in the way of real 
^ practical benefit than can be imagined. I’he industrial development of India should rest princi- 
pally with the Indian capitalists I can ouly speak for a very minute portion of this vast 
countiy but from my experience in the past I very much doubt if the Indian Biharee capitalists 
would be content with a I'eiurn of 1 per cent, or 6 per cent, on bis capital in addition to a 
ceitain amount of risk in new undertakings. How many of our well-to-do Biharees hold shares 
in the Bengal &| North-Western Railways which has developed our districts and pays some 6 per 
other countries local people would hold a cuisideiable number of shares in 
their local line. Einally, if new industries are developed in Bihar by Biharee investors they 
must have and loyally give that confidence to their Indian directors and Indian managers 
a prevails in some other parts of India where industrial development is advancing rapidly. 

lam giving my own personal views and not as representative of any of the industries 
i. have mentioned. 


Oral Evid£;xce, 22nd November 1916. 

Mr. G.E. Low. You have hud experience of ind go but not of sugarcane ? Onlv of 

a very small quantity of sugar cane which was grown for fodder before the sucrar factories 
were established. j.dci,oiies 

Have you had experieui.e of saltpetre ? — Yes. 

Not recently ?— No, about 20 years ago. 

Did you have any technical orsoientlfi; training? No. 

produced some of the standardized tvioe of iiasle ?-Yes The 
Behai Plantes Afs>n.iation produced two tons of naste some 'siv ve-ir- -o-n i k +i * 

and a certain amount is being sent this year. ^ ^ ° 

There was some diffiiulty about fermentation I heard rumours a bn., i T n i 

Fn opinions and reports from dyers of dyim- assoc’ations in 

Ion did not address the Dyers' Association ?—No. 

ww “ r: “r «» 

M,. >.y 

Have you seen anything of it ?— As Secretary of the Association T 

which has been done up to last year. . ^ association 1 have seen the work 

seen the result of it as applied by your brother ol inh..-..'? T, .ii, 

it as carried out on a practical scale at Dholi Fac/ory near Pusa We h d^’T 

there the year before last when Mr. Howard met the membei of tL .Jcuionstration 

Director of Agriculture of this province was also pre.-ent Mi Howa r f'T 

that was being done] .eed growing, drainage etc ^ ' tlo^^.iJrd showed us the work 
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Did you hear of the results on a commercial scale ? — As far ns I know the proprietors 
were satisfied with the results that they got. 

Have v'^u heard of it anywhere else ? — 1 have. A few concerns are trying Mr, Howard's 
recommendations. 

Have you heard any unfavourable criticisms on it by men who have tried it ? — I have, 
from my long experience of Bihar especially in agriculture with reference to indigo who 
will apply to one portion of the district is not always applicable to another and you even get 
in the same concern with two or three outworks a marked difference- 

Did your Association or you ever ask for the assistance of Government ? — Since 
18. a considerable amount of research has been done by Messrs. Rawson and 

Bergtheil. They were our first men. Mr. Rawson carried on the work in fermentation and 
this was confirmed afterwards by Bergtheil. But unfortunately Professor Bloxam was 
working independently at home and his results were entirely different and to-day 
the unfortunate plailter cannot say who is right. We asked that the question should be 
settled by the Board of Scientific Advice in India. Nothing was done. Eventually I wrote 
to St. Johns University in America to get some independent person to do the work. They , 
said that the experiment was most interesting but that they had no time to take it up. The 
whole question is whether a great deal of dye is left behind in the plant or not. Messrs. 
Rawson and Bergtheil say that an efficient manufacturer gets 87 per cent. Professor Bloxam 
said that he did not get more than 30 per cent. The planter is in that diffifulty and he is 
inclined to put tnore faith in the experiments made by Messrs. Rawson and Bergtheil who 
have been working here for years day in and day out and in all seasons than Professor Bloxam 
who was only working with the dried leaf in the labrratory at Leeds. 

Were these gentlemen employed by the Association ? — Mr. Rawson came out originally 
and after he had been out here w’e approached Government to give a grant and the work was 
financed by a joint contul)utiou from the Association ami the Government. 

These gentlemen were chemists and not bacteriologists? — -Mr. Rawson is a chemist and 
Mr. Bergtheil is a bacteriologist and was sent out to Pusa. He was lent to us. 

Did the Association ever employ any experts independently ? — Mr. Rawson and Mr. 
Bergtheil were the men in charge of our research work, and had several men under them. The 
present Economic Botanist in Madras Mr. Parnell was connected with Mr. Bergtheil. y 

You allude in your evidence to the importance of getting good seed ; how is seed obtained 
at present ? — The present seed supply is the seed we have alw.iys got, viz. the Suroatrana or deu 
indigo which has always been coming from the United Provinces round Cawupore, but I 
think deterioration goes back to the last famine in 1896 and 1897. This seed is grown by 
raiyats all over the province. 

Do you know if the Agricultural Department of the United Provinces, or any other body 
has investigated the question of the best conditions of seed growing ? — I think Mr. Leake, 
of Cawnpore did some very valuable work at Dalsingserai and Cawnpore. 

Have you had any positive results in the improvement of seeds as the result of those 
efforts? — 1 don't think we have had, but some years ago our own men here selected some 
Sumatrana seed and were very successful. That was grown in a factory called Dasna, Meerut y 
District, United Provinces, and the seed supplied there was tine, healthy seed and gave good 
plants. The difficulty was the price it cost. Many of the mtn could get their seed cheaper, 
a fair class of seed, from Cawnpore. 

Generally speaking is there much use made of seed grown in the district or do you prefer 
seed from outside as a rule ? — Seed which comes from outside, but we were advised thit Java 
seed could be grown locally. 

When you get seed, do you make any attempt to test it for germination ? — Yes, that is 
done generally. 

Is the percentage usually very high ? — Oh yes, the percentage is quite a high percentage 
in the case of the imported seed, the best seed from Java lis not a good germiuant. It is 
impossible to get really good seed from Java, and my samples co-t Rs. 40 or 50 per maund' . 
Whether it was the climate or sea-voyage 1 don't know. It is impossible to get good seed from 
Java, but there is no reason why go^ Java seed cannot be proJuced in this country. 

When you test for germination do you also take note as to vyhether any of the seeds are 
very slow in germinating ? — The .Tava seed is particularly slow ; in fact it is very hard to get 
any germination owing to its hard coat. It has to go through a regular treatment that has 
been worked out by our men. They have tried broken bottles and other things and eventually 
treated the seed with sulphuric acid. 

In the old prosjierous days of Indigo, were you troubled very much with deterioration 
of this kind ; where was the seed obtained from then? No. The United Provinces, Cawnpore 
and Delhi. A little used to be brought up from Bhagalpore and Purnea. 
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You express the opinion that the introduction of the khooiky system would bring cul- 
tivation up to its old level, if not increase it. How far is the system practised ? — 
Very little; as far as 1 know, few factories do it, and very few in this district. In the Saran 
district many used to, but most of those factories are closed, including one I owned myself. 

Is there any particular reason why they are closed ? — In my own case I would say that 
I passed my word to my raiyats that I would pay them 3 annas a maund. I was paying 
3 annas for my raw material, and my indigo was costing Rs. 180 or 190 to make, and it was 
selling for Rs. 150. I paid up my raiyats and had to close iny concern. I offered them a less 
rate which would Lave, paid me and paid them, but they would not do it ; they simply dropped, 
it. 

What other systems are in force besides the khoosky system ? — They have the zerat 
system or grown on lands belong entirely to the factory, and the old tincottia system. 

In the zerat system does the pi nter use his own cattle ? — He largely uses his own cattle 
but also hires labour. 

Is the price paid under the system higher than under the system? — 

I don’t know that it would be higher than the last amended rate that was raised about four or 
five years ago, but I had no experience myself of the tincottia system, and I don’t know how 
it works out. 


Do you think that under present conditions cultivation could be extended by taking up 
the khooiki system ? — Yes, but chiefly it applies to the Champaran district where planters 
have largely relinquished the tinco tia. The system has practically gone, and the diflBculty is 
can the cultivation be increased by khoosky. Concern after concern has abandoned indigo and 
don’t do it now at all. 


Have those firms who have given up the tincottia system abandoned the cultivation of 
indigo ? — Several of them have. 


Have they gone into sugar ? — Jso, they are doing zamindarj. 

Are there any cases in which concerns have dropped the tinco’.tia system and still kept up 
indigo cultivation? — Some concerns have. I nnderst.nd one or two concerns have started 
khoosky in Champaran, and with success. 

Do you think yon could afford now-a-days to pay rents under the khoosky system which 
would enable you to make a profit ? — Certainly. 

And which would tempt the raiyat ? — Certainly. 

In hiring a piece of land on lease from a Zamindar or from a Raj, are the planters in 
competition with other people ? — Not as a rule, due to the fact of ibe recognised indigo tHkats. 

No indigo planter comes in ?— No indigo planter, and the Indian ticcadar takes here and. 
there, but I don’t think there is any competition. 

The who takes it up for ordinary cultivation, does he take up the same class of 

area?— Noton such a scale. The Indian are very much smaller comp;,red with the 

factory ticcadar. 


flow large an area would a factory owner take up ?— I really cannot say, but some of the 
Champaran concerns have as much as fifty, sixty or seventy villages, paying a rental to 
Bettiah of a lakh or a lakh and twenty-five thousand rupees. 


In such cases they would not find an 

of it. 


Indian ticcadar competing ? — I have never heard 


I suppose tbe estates find it to some extent advantageous ?— It saves trouble to lease out 
big areas to substential people ? — I think it saves a very great deal of mcney to the Bettiah 
Raj to Imve these villages leased and worked by responsible and trustworthy people Thev 
have no establishment to keep up. All the zamindary has to be worked by the factory • the 
factory takes over the zamindary and the various duties pertaining thereto, and pays an annual 

fill m - * ¥ 


Do you know anything about Nunias, 
labourers, and in the factories where I have been, 
work. 


saltpetre workers ?— 1 simply know them as 
my Nunias have taken up crude saltpetre 


The previous witness informed us that Nun, as had to do hegar, i.e., forced labour, eiiher 
for nothing, or at comparatively low rates, and this was a village custom which both Indian and 
European landlords enforced, and that the lower castes had to do this labour. Have youanr 
knowledge of this ?- As far as I kmow, within my own personal knowledge, among the fac- 
tories there was not a single cooly taken for begar labour in these four distiiets. That is one 
of the rules of our Association and if the factory manager was found to use a practice Uke that 
he would be called upon by the Association under rule 17, to account for it. For the laafc 
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Do Indian zamindars take this kind of labour, so far as you know ? — As far as I know, they 
do not. The zamindar gets from the man who makes earthenware vessels some little things, 
but as to taking begar from Nunia, it cannot be done. The Nunia is a very valuable labourer. 

He makes his four and five and six annas a day. They go out in large numbers to othe* 
places. 

You say the Nunia migrates ; for what work) earth work ? — He emigrates in large 
numbers. There is a very big emigration, espacially in the Saran district. They come back 
in May and June. 

Turning to the question of flax, have you seen anything of actual flax grown on a com- 
mercial scale in Bihar ? — I have. 

Was it successful ? — I think so. 

The grower got a price for it which was satisfactory to him ? — I think so. 

Has the growing of flax spread much among planters ? — It has not spread at all. The 
Imperial Government and the Proviniial Government of Bihar and Orissa spent a sum of 35 
thousand rupees for the 6 years^ work that was done. The flax sold very well at home, was 
highly reported on, was tried by Mr. Macdonald, but he evidently got a better return from 
other crops than flax, although Vandikerhove’s Report shows that if a planter puts up an 
installation and grows his own flax, he can make about Rs. 9(1, or £ 6 per acre. If there were 
a central mill and the planter grew the flax, he would make only Rs. 29 per acre, because he 
has to take into account the upkeep and all other expenses. If the raiyat grew the flax he 
would make Rs. 41, because all his family works on the land. If a central mill were put 
up and purchased its flax, it should give a return of between 7 and 8 per cent. This is on the ^ 

testimony of our expert. 

President. — Where are the results reported? — In the Pusa bulletin. No. 35. 

Mr. C. E.Loio . — Then presumably this practice of growing crops was not taken up, either 
because something else was more profitable, or because they could not get the results estimated 
by Vandikerhove ? — If a planter wanted to start a flax mill, he would want a great deal of 
capital, and before the war the indigo planter was not in a position to find any fresh capital 
to start anything else ; but after the war I dare say they may start. I think it ought to pay. 

I think you can make your crop a certainty if you irrigate. 

You say that aloe fibre was not successful ? — It was tried very largely in many concerns 
when the slump came in indigo, and sisal-hemp plants were imported. 

What size decorticator had they got ? — I don't know. They tried the latest. There was 
great difficulty at first but eventually they thought they had got the machine to deal with it, 
but I don’t know any concern which is making it. On account of the price which fell very 
low, it has not been carried on. 

I believe it is the case that there is nothing so good as the best and biggest dicorticator ?— 

I don^’t know whether they tried the biggest here. I don’t think the machines were at all 
■large ones. 

I mean by a large machine one costing Rs. 50,000 ? — No, there was nothing like that 
up here. 

You contracted to supply sabai grass to the Bally Mills ? — That was before I joined 
the firm I refer to. They had a large contract with the Bally Mills for this grass. 

That is now discontinued ?-— Yes, the firm has closed up now that the proprietor is 
.dead. 

Is there not the same demand for the grass on the part of the mills ? — There may be, an^ 
somebody else may have taken it up. 

You say that local people with money to invest have not put it into shares of the locd 
Bengal and North-Western Railway ; to what do you ascribe that ?— I attribute it to the fact 
■that these four districts are an entirely agricultural country, and even a man with a good deal of 
money or a little money, who has got it to lend, lends it out to zamindars and well-to-do 
raiyats.^ It is simple business, he knows his man, he is living near his debtor, and the 
rate of interest is either 12 per cent., 18 per cent., or 24 per cent. 

You also find that the same class of capitalist will buy Government paper which pays him 
much less interest than the Bengal and North-Western Railway ?-That may be so, but in my 
•expenence certain men who have money prefer to lend it on security such as I have mentioned 
above. 

Hon, ble Pandit M. M. Malaviga . — You say that if the ikooiig system of payment 
was introduced, you feel sure that the old cultivation would be increased ?— -Yes, in that 
particular district, the Champaran district. 

^ve always been in favour of the khooskjf system ?— •! have been in favour of 
Mooskg system because I have had personal experience and worked it myself. 
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You worked under that system in Saranalso ? — In the Saran district only. 

But under the hhooshy system there is better payment and greater latitude to the 
i'Taiyat ? — I don't know that there is better pay that I cannot say but certainly greater 
dititude to the raiyats. 

I am taking thie from Mr. Stevensop- Moore’s Keports : — “ In the khooiky system 
i;hree conditions are wanting, while the rate of remuneration it much higher than under the 
suila system. " Is that correct ? This was written in 1907 ? — That might have been 
- jcorrect in 1907, but there has bepn a rise in rates of about 30 per cent. At that time I 
daresay it would be correct. The rate was then higher than the 

At present you don’t think that the kkoosky rate is higher than the tincottia. At 
Fjresent I am not sure how the rise in rates works out. 

“But without going into actual figures, is it not a fact that under the khoosky system 
^ there is on the whole a little better payment and greater latitude to the raiyat than under the 
tincottia. There is very great latitude in that ; in the tineoitia system the ryot enters into 
agreement and takes an advance. If he does not carry out his contract, he is liable for severe 
"damages. With the khoosky system it is perfectly voluntary. He is given seed ; he may 
_ -not sow my seed or grow my crop. I have to trust him and he has to trust me. I have 
worked it for years over 3,000 acies. I had not a single document. The men who were paid 
every week, and it was a case of mutual trust. It is very curious ; one or two planters have 
told me that some of these raiyats have actually told them they would sooner have the tin~ 
xjttia system than the khoosky. You were so informed by one or two gentlemen, but you 
cannot say that that was the general view ? This I have heard lately. It is not my personal 
.knowledge. 

It is not the general opinion ? — That I cannot say. I have not actuallv cultivated 
indigo for 12 or 1 4 years. 

\ijAer the khoosky system you say he i.s liable to pay severe damages ; what is the 
amount fixed ? — The amount is fixed in the sutta Rs. 40 or -"O. 

Is the period of agreement 20 years under the tincottiat — Some of the old suttas 
that had been handed down for past generations were for 18 or 20 years, but the whole 
question of the tincottia was thoroughly thrashed out. We had some agrarian disturbances 
1 in the Bettiah district, which were, I am positively certain, in no way due to either system of 
/indigo or sugar cultivation, but to local agitation j in the same way a man in trade at home 
starts a strike ; it is a very paying game for the agitator. The result was that it look us about 
years in conference with the Xiieutenant"Groveruor of Bengal before a satisfactory arranc^e.* 
.nient was come to. ** 


When was that ? — In 1909 or 1910. 

When were these riots ? — In 1908, I think. The result of that conference was that 
■«nder the system no sutta can now be taken for more than 7 years. 

You were a Member of the Bihar Legislative Council since 1909 ? — I was, 

^ Am I correct in saying that this question was taken up by the Hon’ble Mr. Brii 

■Klshore, after the period you mention ?— Yes. After this matter was settled, there was 
perfect peace. We then had a revision of the survey, and there has naturally been a good 
-deal of trouble. The raiyats have been unsettled. In no survey report will you find any 
■mention of the bad management of the estates or the system. The Hon’ble Mr. Brij Kishore 
actually asked for an Indigo Commission. There was a verv interesting debate ; the whole 
-question was thoroughly ventilated in our Council last April. That Council consisted of 
Indian gentlemen from this side of the river who were thoroughly conversant with the parti- 
culars, and when it was put to a division that division was 26 against 4 in fawur 
tone being the proposer. * 

How many of these 26 were officials ? —Without looking up the official proceedings 
1 cannot say but practically there were only four Indians for it. Whatever the number 
was 1 dont think every Indian gentleman was there. I cannot say the actual number 

rViAinn “ 


But the majority were officials ? — There may have been a. maj'ority of offinals but 
Joo^ng at it from the point of view of this side, out of whatever number it was, 16 or 12 the 
Indian majontj was only 4 in favour including the proposer. ^ 


Will you be surprised to hear that Mr. Rainy Macdonald yesterday said that the 
Champaran riots were due to the tincottxa system ; you know that gentleman?- Verw 
^mach surprised. I know him very w^l. ° ‘ j 


PresiiJent.—l don’t think he slid that they were due ; I think he said 
Jrnow what the specific origin of the riots was.. 


that he did 


not. 
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Hon’ble Pan Jit M. M- Malaviya . — Is it not a fact that cultivators in this pait of the- 
country are very adverse to cultivating indigo ; it is not popular ; or is it popular ? — In speakings 
for the district in which I have served, honestly they don't like it, because under the tincottxa 
system though he is making money over it, on acc-iunt of the trouble in cultivating the land 
since the factories relinquished cultivation the i-aiyais have been coming and asking to returm 
to the system in accordance with the terms of the contract. 

How long has this industry been in existence in this irovince? — Since 1793. 

How many factories are there at present roughly ? — In Bihar there are about 72 concema- 
belonging to the Association, and about ten or twelve outsiders. ‘ 

Do you think that indigo cultivation would suffer if the tincottia system Was done* 
away with ; would any harm result to the indigo interest, planting or manufacturing ? — 

1 dare say, if tincotlia is to go out entirely how is it to be replaced. 

My question is, in your opinion will the indigo interest suffer if the tincottia system, 
were discarded ; suppose the hhoo&ky system was substituted for it ? — Not if ycu can replace 
the cultivator. It is very bard to say without figures. The difference in t hamparan was^ 

7 5 thousand as comjared with 25 thousand so that there are 50 thousand acres that have been . 
given up. 

After a century of this system, has the lime now come when planters should wholly 
rely upon voluntary purchase and sale by cultivators, or has it not yet come ? — I don't 
think the time has come. I don't know when it would for a voluntary arrangement. If 
a planter advances money fora crop, he must have some sort of agreement? 

In your opinion the time has not yet come when the indigo industry can rely upon volun- 
tary cultivation? — If the ryot accepts the fairness of the Moodily agreement. It certainly 
ought j the difficulty is that if indigo remains at a certain price, fay, lls. 250 per maund, 
indigo is now up very high ; therefore the planter can afford to pay more for his raw mate- 
rial than when it drops ; but if indigo drops to pre-war prices, he will have to give the raiyat 
at high price. The ryot does net see the fairness in that ; the price of the plant should rise or 
fall in accordance with the price of the manufactured article. I had to close my factory hecaufe* 
the raijat would not accept the lower price for the indigo, and I lost my cultivation. 

Then in your opinion you require some sort of compulsion ? — No, not compulsion. 

But what is the system if not that ? — It is a contract. The man receives am ^ 
advance ; it certainly is an old established system in which a raiyat agrees to grow a certain 
proportion of his land for a certain crop, and if he does not grow that crop it results in enhance- 
ment of rent. 

To pay a certain damage ? — That is for growing the indigo, but if the planter relin- 
quishes his tincottia, the landlord has the right of enhancing the rent, because in these districts - 
the raiyat is benefitted in so far that he has held his land ai exceptionally low rent for grow- 
ing a special crop. 

Has it been entered in the agreement that he holds his land at an especially low rent ?— 

It dots not mention his rent at all. His rent comes forward at the same rate for the last 70 or- 
fcO years. One of the rules of cur Association is that no planter whose raiyat does tincottia can 
enhance his raiyat's rental ; that was inserted in 1877 and that rule is in existence to this day. 

Now when tincotlia has been given up, and there has been an enhancement, the planter hak 
applied for his enhancement, and there is a big case pending and it will be very interesting to 
see how it goes. Those questions come into tincottxa, and the raiyat has undoubted advan- 
tages. 

That suit has been filed by the tenants ? — The enhancement was made by survey, and the 
suit has been filed in the Lower Court by the tenant. 

Do I understand you to say then that the time has not yet come when the indigo planter 
and manufacturer can rely upon a voluntary system to obtain his supply of indigo ? Or has • 
the time come ? — It is a very hard thing to answer ; there is very little of the tincottia left. 

I understood you to say that the khoosky system is very little practised ? — Yes. 

Is the tincottia system largely practised or is it as little praetised as the khoosky ? — No^ 
a good deal more cultivation under the tincotiitt, but a great deal of the tincottia has been 
relinquished and can never come back. Those factories who have lands under tincottia are still 
doing indigo, but under agreement. It is called tincottia, but the planter ag^ed to give up*, 
one cottah. It is really two cottabs that go into indigo, not? three , 

Since when ? — Since the agreement under the Government of Bengal in 1910. 

You have told us that since 1877 you have ruled in j’our AsscciatifU that you vould not 
raise the rent of the ealtivators ? — Any raiyat of a factory who did tincottia cannot have his rent- 
enhanced ; that has been ruled since 1877. 

The price to he paid for indigo is also fixed in agreement ? — Yes. 
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For instance^ if a man takes a lease for 20 jears, the price to be paid would be fixed as 
ranging between Rs. 6 to Rs. 16 per bigha, according to tbe onttnm in the agreement that 
yon have now substituted since 1908. Do yon retain that rule that the price will be the same 
for 7 years ? — The price will he the same for 7 years, but although the rate for tincottia indigo 
was fixed in consultation with the Bengal Government in 1877, in 1887 there has been a con- 
siderable rise in the price of food grains. The planter considered that the rate that was fixed 
in 1877 for indigo was not sufficient, and that year although the rate was altered voluntarily 
to 16 per cent., it was raised in 1887 and again raised in 1911. 

President. — That is the rate paid to the raiyat? — Yes, though there was existing the sutM 
for 20 yeaiSj the planter saw the fairness of it. They used to buy a maund of rice for 12 annas 
and the rate was raised to 16 per cent., although there were existing contracts. 

Has there been any rise in rates fixed, in the « j the new rates that were fixed in 
1908 ?— There has been no rise since. There has been a rise on the 1887 rates in 1908 of 25 
per cent., if not 30. 

Since then there has been no rise ? — ^No. 

So that whatever the market rate would be, the raiyat would get the rate fixed in the 
sutta ? — Yes, but he should receive a corresponding rates for his raw materials. The raiyat should 
get some of the benefits due to high war prices ; but then the difficulty is if he gels high rate 
now, you have very large cultivation over Bihar. Prices fall low and the raiyat would not ac- 
cept a lower price, if there was no contract, and the crop would not be there ; that is the only 
difficulty. 

For that reason you want this rule in the sutta, that he must be compelled to sell at the 
rate fixed in the sutta for the period of the lease ? — The two systems are quite separate, but I 
see the difficulty of introducing the system. I am speaking from personal experience 

Do I understand that in this tincottia system, the selection of the particular plot in which 
the indigo is to be sown rests with the manager of the factory or his agent. He can select 
any plot which, he thinks, is best suited for indigo ? — He can select snitable land ; that is the 
custom. 

The cultivator has no opinion in this respect ; he must plant it on the field which the 
manager of the factory directs ? — Certainly, because the man receives a big advance for his 
land, and would try and palm off the very worst part of his land. 

I ask you this because I read in this Report that when a tenant has prepared the field for 

wheat, the manager of the factory would come (question interrupted by witness) ? — 

I do not think you will find that in a well-managed factory. 

I find in this Report that wheat is ^ per acre, more profitable than Indigo to the cul- 
tivator. This explains the unwillingness of the raiyat to raise indigo. Mr. Stevenson-Moore 
wrote this. Barley is 7 annas per acre less profitable than indigo. From your knowledge do 
you think the same proportion holds good now ?— No, it is not tKe same proportion now. 

Since 1907 indigo has fetched a much less price, except since the war ? — That was 
when the planter was paying that rate for the tincottia- In 1883 and 1884 indigo was 
selling at Rs. 300 or Rs. 280. When indigo was down to Rs. 100 the planter did not re- 
duce his tincutlia rate. He paid the ryot his full tincottia rate, so there was considerable 
benefit ; whereas if you have your koskj system it goes up and down. 

In the suit that you mentioned, was it not a point raised by the tenants, that since indigo 
went down in price, the indigo planter compelled them to execute agreements, to pay an en- 
hanced rent, on the ground that they were no longer planting indigo ? — It was Bo alleged. 

You were the Secretary of the Planters’ Association for a long time ?— I was, for ten 
years. 

What are the conditions of membership ; are all planters members of the Association, or 
any of the zamindars also ? — ^The Planters* Association in Bihar consists of indigo and sugar 
planters of these four districts. We have no tea planters. 

Is it a registered body ? — It is a registered company. 

Has Government in any way assisted it with aid for research work ? — Yes. 

On many occasions? — Government research work took place from 1908 to 1914. The 
total amount received from the Provincial Government of Bihar and Orissa was 
Rs. 4,72,661-10-9. The Bihar Planters’ Association’s share of that was Rs. 3,31,457, alto- 
gether Rs. 8,04,118. Government aid for the sugar industry w.as Rs. 16,165 for an installa- 
tion which I mentioned. That was repaid to Government by the planter, less 1 0 per cent, for 
depreciation. Between the Imperial Government and the Bihar and O rissa Government they 
spent iis. 35,000 on flax work. 

Do yon take all planters as members, Indians and Europeans ; is the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga member of your Association ?— The Miharaja of Darbhaagi as proprietor of a factory 
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is a member. We however have not had the pleasure of seeing him at any of our meet- 
iugs. 

Have you any other Indian members ? — I don't think there are Indian gentlemen 
as proprietora of factories. 

There are nine or ten, I find from this report ? — Thu factories are shut up I think. 

Is the Hon'b’.e Babu Maheshwar Prasad a member? — Babu Maheshwar Prasad is proprie- 
tor of a factory, but the factory has only just been re-opened. If he applies for membership 
and s;lected as proprietor he is a member, and his manager comes to the meetings. 

Is he entitled as proprietor to attend the meetings ? I have been told that Mr. Levinge 
proposed one of- these Indian gentlemen as a member and that your body refused to have him. 
The gentleman was Babu Vishvanath Prasad? — Babu Vishvauath Prasad was a very old 
friend of mine, and I have never heard anything of the sort. I don't know of it* 

Honble Sir B. B. Mookerjee . — The cost of cultivation does not go up and down, ac- 
cording to the market rate of the produce ? — Of labour. 

I mean the cost or cultivating, say, one acre of indigo, practically remains the same ; it 
does not- go with the riseand fall of the market ? — -No. 

Therefore the raiyat does not benefit by the rise or fall, because you have a contract 
price ? — Yes. 

Now the jute mills depend upon the production of the jute, and there is no trouble. 
Why do the indigo planters want the special favour of fixing, the price. In Calcutta we have 
dO or 40 jute, mills, hut never any trouble ; when we buy jute and the prices go up we pay 
uhe higher price, and so on ?— The system is very different. There is a concern and that 
concern has its fixed dihat. It is the landlord (witness interrupted). 

That system cgn be easily abolished and. a common sense one introduced. I'en buy the 
indigo at the market price as you do jute — That is a sound principle. 

And all this irritation would disappear ?-rThen the raiyat says " I do not want to grow 
indigo.' 

Jute cultivators never say that, because it is to their interest to grow j ute ? — Quite so. 

President. — Jute can be carried a long distance and you cannot do that with indigo. 
You have to have it within three miles of the factory, otherwif.e it would be useless. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjee. — It is not desirable, for the indigo trade. Every Indian 
will tell of the irritation produced in this system of forced cuitivaUon at a fixed price for 
rears to come. 

Do you tdrink that thc^ un educated cultivators would be in a position to know the 
market, if indigo was sold at higher price would he be able to demand higher prices for his 
crop ? — They certainly would not know the market, but take my own experience. I had no 
agreement, X h^.d the khooskg system. The price of indigo fell, I could not pay but I kept 
my word. I told them I could m 4 afford to pay the promised rate of three annas, but they 
would not agree and I had to close my concern. 

The cultivator should only be expected to take the low price when the market comes 
down, but he is iiot in a position to know at what rate you are selling your indigo ? — There 
must be mutual' trust between the two. 

President. — It is important to find out whether it is possible to introduce some voluntary 
system which would be fair to both parties and give the raiyat liberty. It does work in the 
case of jute, and Sir Ilajendra wanted to know whether it is not po.-'sible in the case of indigo. 
We realipe-that conditions are diffeient. But if you will think out the matter and weget an 
‘^BBortumty to talk to you. about it again, we would like to bear your more mature views. 
You naturally look at it from your own experience, but there is another point of view which 
we would like you to consider. 

Dr. E. Eop&inson.— Xn regard to the proposal to make experiments in growing flax 
Was that suggested in the first instance by the Planters’ Association ? — No, I think it came 
from the proprietor of the Dooriah Factory, li is mentioned in one of the reports no. 35, 
the whole history of it is given there. 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You say ‘'I believe I am correct in stating that 
In Java and Formosa, Japan, where a large sugar mill is, erected it has a certain recognised 
zone, aj^ no other person is j^ermitted to erect a mill within this zone, or purchase the cane 
grown within this zone.” Have you got sufficient information about these two places to 
support your statement? — No, I have no information about it, but the Director of Agriculture 
pointed out ffie possible danger to the industry if were not recognised. The idea of 

a zone is that pioneer men have sunk their capital and have bad to face low prices. Prices 
ecome high, aiwl a with a small capital may come in and take up caue cultivation, with 
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the result that a competition takes place and* perhaps ruins ' the fii^t concern Tbirsu^estion 
aims at preventing existing concerns being attacked by new ones. 

You cannot say for certain that there is a rule there that no other person nhall p^chase 
the cane grown within the zone ?— I have only been told about it; I do not know it from 
personal knowledge. 

In spiking of “pioneer factories you mean indigo an'd Sug^r factories?— l am 
speaking of pioneer sugar factories. 

Did not these factories start work with sugar in 1848?— They started with indigo - in 
1793. indigo was flourishing till 1845. In 1845 there was a big slump in indigo, which 
went down to Ks. 110 per maund, and then the planter turned to sugar. 

So long as indigo was profitable he cultivated indigo, until IStl? ? Up to tbat^ate 
but the slump came in 1908. 

When the slump came he again took to sugar? — Yes. 

Can you then speak of these sugar factories as pioneer factories ? — =Yes, pioneer in tdiege 
'districts. Uarge capital was sunk ; one English company spent half a milMon, and the 
concern was sold to Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 

You speak of them as such in the sense that they started work before other ? — They 
put up a very big substantial concern and had considcrab'e difliculties to contend against 
practical difliculties. 

This was about sixty or seventy years ago ? — The old sugar factory was a very .small toy 
thing compared with the modern factory now put up. They dealt with a very small quantity 
of cane. 

You do not speak of these factories as “ pioneer ’’ factories in the sense that they would be 
starting new industries? — Not, as “pioneer’' of this industry in this province, because the 
first people spent a lot of money, and the jpeople who followed put in less. 

Pregident . — I understand you want some kind of regulation to prevent one factory'Com- 
peting with another, but you don’t want a regulation which will prevent grotrers sblHug 'to 
whomever they please. If for instance a grower wanted to make yon wefuH not' fotee 

him to sell to the factory? — If y?(r'pays him better I have no objection to his rfi'aking '‘gnr 
instead of sugar. 


Witness No. 58. 

Babu BaS.\nti Chauan Sinha, Vleadur and Proprietor, 'Bengal Preserving Company, Balu u. C. Sinha. 

'Muzdffarptir. 

Wkttten Evidence. 

1 have some experience of raising capital for my own business ’ of canning fruits Wben Capital. 

I started my business of canning fiuits in 1910,1 had not ihcfch ' money’ Irft of nty otria, 
having invested what little I had in swadeshi concerns, nearly all of which, I am Sorry, tn kay, 
failed. It became necessary for me to raise funds for my own business. 1 applied to 
banks, I mean the swadeshi banks, and they invariably refused to finance my eWterpriSe. 

Two of my friends, however, who seem to have had some Oonfldence in me, lent'mea cettain 
amount of money at 1 2 per cent, and a relation of mine at 6 per cent. These loans '! secured 
with great difficulty, and many other moneyed friends, whom I approached, refused to 
finance the business. I must however add that for three years I was suffering considerable 
losses owing to the Californian process of canning fruits not Suiting the =natogo, a naote 
delicate fruit than peaches, pears, apples, etc., and every year during the season the 'experi- 
ments cost me a good deal. My friends who had already advanced me moneys became 
alarmed and my other friends became very cautious. I required more money to go on, 
and my difliculties can better be imagined than described. J am glad to say that now my 
enterprise is a success so far as the manufacturing side is concerned and it promises to be a 
' success financially in the near future. 

Q. 28. — Commercial museums such as the one in Calcutta are very useful as they woula c.mmeroial Mnse- 
disseminate the knowledge of different industries existing in the country and help in making 
a market for the articles. Besides, one industrially inclined will have no difficulty in colleci- 
ing all the informations and leain any particular industry which is carried on in the country. 

The Calcutta museum has been useful to me. 

Q. 31 . — Industrial exhibitions are very useful in encouraging the industries of the district Exhibitkas. 
or province, and they bring together the producers and buyers, although much sale may not take 
place at the exhibition itself. In the exhibitions held in Calcutta and different districts of 
Bengal and Bihar my tinned fruits found buyers at the exhibitions and put me inltoueh with 
dealers. Besides, the exhibitions helped to make my fruits widely known. 
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Q. 38, — I am not acquainted with the rules themselves, but I have a little experience of 
mj own which shows what the rules must be. 1 submitted a sample bottle of my typaree 
jam to the Assistant Director of Supply and Transport, Poona, and he, being satisfied with 
the sample, gave me a trial order for a ton of the jam. Kegarding this one ton of jam 
he wrote on the 15th July 1916; “I have to inform yon that the jam was sent to our 
troops iu Mesopotamia and issued to hospitals. I have much pleasure in saying that the 
jam was found to be of excellent quality and was much appreciated.’^ After this I thought 
I should have no diflBculty in inducing the officer in charge of Supply and Transport, 
Presidency Brigade, Calcutta, who is a large buyer of Military stores, to take my jam, but 
when I approached him for the purpose, he simply said he could not take country jam. The 
rule seems to be against taking country products, however excellent they may be, and there 
cannot be any question about its unfairness. I must add that the Assistant Director of 
Supply and Transport, Bombay (an office recently created for Mesopotamia), has given me 
orders for jams. My answer to the previous question gives the change I would propose in the 
rules. 


T raining of labonr 
and Buperrision. 


Q. 44. — I had some difficulty in the beginning to get men to work the few machines 
employed in my industry. They were particularly afraid of the presses cutting their fingers. 
Following the instructions received along with the machines, I first examined and studied 
their different parts dissembling and assembling them, showed their working by working 
them myself. Then the men, principally carpenters, worked the machines and I have no difficulty 
since. I always took care to explain the working of the different parts of the machine, and 
1 believe that has improved their efficiency. 


Beference libraries. Q- 78- — I could not get in this country any good works on canning with bacteriological 

technique dairy farming for making condensed milk, die making for sheet metal working, for 
enamelling on iron, etc., which I wanted for my own industry or for study, and I had to get 
books on those subjects from England and America. 


Be^Btration of 
parfsiershipe. 

Boada, railwayB 
and waterways. 


Q- 97.— There is not much lack of transport facilities on this side of the Ganges in this 
province, but the very facilities have become a curse. Owing to railway communication, 
one is induced to transport goods from one part of the country to another, for trade or manu- 
facture, but the extent of pilferage is appalling, and in the case of perishable go ds, such as 
fruits when they cannot steal, they seem to take good care to detain the consignment in transit 
so that the goods may perish and cause loss to the trader in any case. On two occasions I had 
mangoes brought from Bhagalpur in sealed wagons and although my man took care to see that 
the wagons were ferried over the very day they were loaded, they were detained in the way 
and they arrived here, a distance of about 1<H) miles, on the fifth day and a large number 
of the fruits were entirely rotten. J complained to the railway authorities, but nothing came 
out of the enquiry that was made, the rains having been held responsible for having washed 
away the labels Perishable ” outside the wagons. Of course in all cases of perishable goods 
the railways take care to take risk notes to exonerate them from all blame even for culpable 
negligence. As for pilferage the instances are innumerable. 


Jail competition. 


Q. 98, — The railway freights are very excessive, and stand a good deal in the way of trade. 
A case of tinned fru'.ts is charged the same freight from here to Calcutta, a distance of about 
350 miles, as from Calcutta to London. For an oil-engine I paid Rs. 13-2-0 from Liverpool 
to Calcutta, and I had to pay Rs. 34-9-0 for its journey from Calcutta to here. As if these are 
not high enough, the Railway Board have since October last enhanced the freight rates on 
sugar, iron and steel, corrugated sheets, tin sheets, keiosine oil, etc., 30 to 40 per cent, which 
were carried at special low rates, for how long I cannot say, but for more than years certain. 
Then the rate for vegetables, fruits, and other bazar articles m half the parcel rate and it is 
very high. I would propose that the freight on vegetables, fruits, eti., should be a quarter of 
the parcel rate, that sugar, oil, iron, tin sheets should enjoy the concession rates as before, that 
grains should be carried at a low rate, that ui\polished wood should also be carried at a low 
rate and that in all ca-ses when the consignment is a full waggon-load or a large quantity 
the freight should be substantially reduced. 

Q. 109.—-I have no complaints to make regarding competition by jail Industries, and I 
think the competition is healthy. 

Q. 110. — More capital and better railway facilities, such as low freight rates on fruits, sugar, 
tin sheets, coal, tinned fruits, packing wood, and, above all, steps to prevent pilferage and 
delay in transit of fruits, will make for the development of my industry. 


Oral Evidence, 22nd November 1916. 

President . — 1 ou have been interested in developing the canning industrv and have 
spent a little money over it. Any satisfactory results so far ?— Yes, within the last two 
years. For the first four years the result was not satisfactory. 

Have you seen the commercial museum in Calcutta ?— Yes. 

Has it been of any real help to you ? — I think so. I have been getting orders through 
the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
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Mr.C.'E.Low . — You require a numbe • of tins ; for your industry. Where do you get 
your tin sheets from ? — From Calcutta 

You presumably try to get them ns cheaply as possible ? — Once I tried to get some tin 
sheets from England but I foimd that they were not cheaper. 

Did you make any enquiries from the Commercial Intelligence Department regarding th® 
purchase of tin sheets ? — I never made any enquiries. 

Where did you get the machinery ? — From a student whom I helped in America. He 
brought them out. 

Did you advertise your goods ? — Yes, very largely in the “ Stateman ” and “ Times of 
India ” and Indian Daily News ‘‘ and also the *' Pioneer ” for sometime 

Did you get enquiries from dealers or was the business mostly retail ? — In the begin- 
ning it was mostly retail. Now it is both wholesale and retail. 

You sell a certain amount of stuff throu ^h the Commercial Museum ? — Recently. 

You have your exhibit there ? — 1 have. 

Is there any way in which the Commercial Intelligence Department could help you 
further in making your goods known ? Supposing there was another branch of the Commercial 
Intelligence Department in Bombay do you think ic would help yon ? — Yes, certainly. 

If there were a branch agency of the Commercial Intellig mce Department in Bankipur or 
Patna would it increase your sales ? — Not, if it were so near. 

Do you get sales in Patna and Bankipur ? — Yes. 

The oflScer in charge of Supply and Transport in Calcutta would not take country jams ? — 
Yes, that is Colonel Swan. 

Do you know that if the country jams are of good quality, that is entirely against the 
provisions of the rules ?— I presume so but that is what he told me. I went to see him at his 
office. 

Do you know if the Supply and Transpoii specify imported jam or specify countrv jam 
or do they simply ask for tenders for jam ?— -I do not kno.v that. 

I believe that at present a great deal of country jam and preserves are being supplied 
through the Supply and Transport ? — At present it is the case. 

Did they find it satisfaetorj ? — Very satisfactory. 

You are supplying on a commercial scale ?— Yes. 

Did you find out whether after the war they would continue the orders for count^J 
jam ? — I have not yet sounded them in that way. 

It Is rather important to know that, whether they will take the things after the war ? — 
If they go on taking for some time I shall be able to urge that it should be taken after the 
war also. 

You have to secure that your fruits and tins are cleaned bacteriologically ? — Yes. 

Do you consult the bacteriologist at Pusa ?~1 went to Pusa but there was no bacterio- 
logist then. 

Have you consulted the Pusa people since ? — Mr, Hutchinson came to see my factory in 
June or July last and then I had a talk with him. He was satisfied. 

Itr. A. Ghaltettcn , — What jams do you make ?— 1 am now making guava jam. 

What other fruits do you use ? — Typaree. 


Witness No. .59. 


Babu Bhulawan Lal, TirHt Moon Button Factory, Mehd, Champaran. 

Weitten Evidence. 


Bahu Bhvlawan 
Lai. 


The Tirhut Moon Button Facto^ of Mehsi in the district of Champaran was started CapitaL 
by me in the year 1 906. Being myself not a capitalist nor an expert in the line I sought 
the help of few of my personal friends and they contributed in very small amounts But 
although the factory has been in existence for the last 10 years the total capital subscribed 
up to date has been only Es. 2,960, including the only donation of Rs. 100, from Radhaswami 
Cental Satsang at Agra. The small capital at my disposal has not been sufficient to 
enable me to expand the works and no more money can be subscribed bv the people as ahose 
who had subscribed before got nothing in return. The verv small profits if any are used 
in expandmg the work and improving its quality. The works wold have been stopped had 
not the factory borrowed a sum of Rs. 2,000 at 12 per cent.i ntercst. ' 
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The main diflSculty of rnnninfj the factory lies in the want of capital. A button factory 
with up-to-date machinery worked by hand and foot would require a capital of Rs. 10,000 
at least and if assistance in the shape of loan of Rs. 5,0< 0 or so without interest for a period 
of ten years were forthcoming the factory would be placed on a sound financial basis. 

The appeal of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Pumendu Narain Sinha published in his Exhibi- 
tion report of 1912 ; — " I shall ask all lovers of Bihar, all genuine patriots of the land and all 
who want to build up Bibar by sacrifice of money, time and intelligence to read the pitiou.s 
appeal of M ehsi Pactory did not elicit even sympathy from our magnates and the appeal 
for funds from the Tirhut Exhibition Committee was returned to us to be referred to tlie 
District Industrial Committee now in course of formation. The Hon'ble Mr. Morshead was 
kind enough to visit our factory recently and he is doing his best to negotiate for a loan and 
if he succeeds he will be doing really a great service to the button industry in Bih^. But so 
far the banker has not been able to concede to our fair terms. 


Goveminent assist- 
aoce. 


The button industi-y in this province is an important institution and well deserves the 
patronage and help of Government. It is unfortunate that our benign Government could 
not come forward to support an application for a grant of Rs. 200 per mensem for an expert 
although it was recommended by the Inspector of Technical Schools, the District Officer and 
the Commissioner of the Division. 




As we got no help from outside we had to fall back on our own petty resources and 
we have been able to secure the services of a practical button expert who has been trained in 
Japan for 4 years His allowances are very low not befitting his position, and it is likely 
that he will leave us as soon as he gets a better remuneration elsewhere. If a sum of 
Rs. 100 at least per month were contributed from outside for 2 to 3 years his services 
may be insured and the industry put on a sound commercial scale and paying basis. 

The supplementary assistance in the shape of capital may be given by Government, 
local bodies and by industrial banks, and Government should also give the free loan 6f 
experts and help of technical and scientific advice for which research institutes with competent 
experts may be provided. 

Both private factories and factories securing any sort of help from Government ought 
to be asked to furnish annually a full rejx)rt on their workings dealing in detail with the 
difficulties they had to undergo during the year and also the remedy they suggest as likely 
to mitigate them. ^ 

Government may from time to time also depute experts to report on the working of 
such concerns and if it is discovered that any such industry is working at alhssit slioiilddo 
all in its power to help it on the recommendation of the expert inspectors. 

Government would do well to subsidise and improve existing industries which are capable 
jonoer factories. development and in case of new industries it should start poinoer factories and if erticcessful, 
make them over to local bodies if no other capable hands are forthcoming. 

The experts now available should learn to be practical experts, and students who may 
hereafter proceed to foreign countries to study any technical subject should not c6ntent 
themselves with the theoretical knowledge of the subject but should "ascertain carefully how 
that knowledge can be applied in Indian soil where the conditions of labour, material and trade 
are quite different. ^ 

The difficulties of dispising of goods is also another inportant factor in the development 
of the industry. At present all buttons are imported from foreign countries and from the 
reportspublished we find that our impoits from April 1915 to September 1915 Come up to 
the figure of 759,000 of which Japan beads the list, contributing more than half and the 
following countries come in order— Italy, United Kingdom, France, Straits, Germany and 
other countries. 


Whenever we put our manufactures in the market we find the difficulty of disposing of 
them not because they are inferior to or more costly than those of other countries but because 

the market is over-flooded with foreign goods. Our goods though manufactured from raother- 
ot-pearls do not find a ready market before the Japanese goods which are made from couries 
(trocas she 1) a very inferior material. The remarks of Mr. James Hornell, Superintendent 
o Peail and Chank fisheries, Tuticorin, reproduced below will support our proposition. 


,< T “ fndia'' is a better made and stronger button than the one marked 

apan but the shell from which it is ma le, though stronger than the other is not 
so good in colour being smoky in tint. The Japan one is of good colour but in this the 
thread holes are weak and such buttons would break from their attachment very readily. 
Kxcept in colour the India one is considerably superior in value.' 

supplies from Japan and other cmntries and 'are not 
f n pods as we can supply them only in small qtiantity 

and tailors who are approached by our travelling agents and it is in this way that we disps • 
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of the goods, involving considerable commission to them and also cost of transit in each 
case of transmission. 

AVe might well stand the market if (a) onr outturn could materially be increased, (6) 
the labour secured, and {<•) quick disposal of goods by wholesale dealers not on.credit but cash 
system ensured. 

Subsidise and adequate protection are also essentially necessary to stand competition in 
the.market. 

The impetus given by Government to the indigenous industries is bound to bring into the 
- market different varieties of Indian manufactures and it vill be a great disappointment and 
a cause of discontent if the articles are not easily disposed of in their own native land. The 
foreign competition is sure to stand in the way of progress and Government should be prepared 
to find among other means increased protection for the quick disposal of the manufactured 
articles. 

The divisional population is purely agricultural and .»griculture is considered to be an Industrial sohools. 
honourable profession by all the higher castes. Of late students who fail to matriculate and 
■•those receiving education below that standard do not take to agriculture and always prefer 
service either under Government or private bodies, and being unsuccessful are becoming 
a source of constant trouble and burden to their parents and guardians. It is from among these 
people that an artisan population may be easily built by opening an eflScient industrial school 
in each district where they may be trained for their future work. 

Government itself will find difficulty in obtaining suitable and cheap artisan population to 
start pioneer and demonstration factories, and private enterprises also are suffering for want 
of this class of people. Ordinary blacksmiths and carpenters are scarcely now available and 
they cannot be got for Rs. 20 per mensem. This difficulty should find prominence and efforts 
may be made to remove this waut by opening industrial schools. 

At present night schools do not serve their real purpose. If the labour class for whom 
these schools are meant are paid some thing daily they may be punctual in attendance and 
may do some thing. The industrial schools should be under the control of the Department 
of Industries. 

There does not exist any provincial organization for the development of industries. A Indw 

Board of Industries and a Director of Industries should be appointed for the province. The 
Board should have executive powers and budgetted funds. The Director of Industries should 
both be an expert and a man of business. A reference library is also necessary. 

There is an Imperial Institute at Pusa but it is more for agriculture than for industrial Institute, 

wmrk. It has not been able to give us any assistance in our industry and I conclude this is 
due to its having no organization for industrial pursuits which may be added. We have not had 
any help from different Government institutes in bleaching of shells although we referred to 
them. Similarly we could not get any help in dyeing of bone buttons which is yet a most 
pressing question to us. 

The Indian law does not give sufficient protection to trade marks and proprietary rights ““*8. 

' and the law may be amended to secure this end. 

The railway freight for mother-of-pearls and chunam shells is too high. They should be Eailway freight, 
despatched under cheap, special rates and the shells classed as class I. The Local Govern- 
ment may be empowered to classify goods which are specially meant for trades and revise 
tmriff lists. 

The button industry in Tirhut Division has a very great future before It and can well beGeneral. 
expanded with advantage. There is ample scope for starting many more factories here as we 
have got raw materials in abundance in almost all the local rivers. The only thing essential 
is that the raw materials (mother-of-pearls) should be carefully surveyed and secured by 
Government and let out on reasonable terms to working factories so that they may not be burnt 
for lime and if left in the river for some time they will improve both in quality and thickness 
wKch will give us also ample material for bigger buttons for coats which are scarcely found 
in these days owing to the over drain of the material on local rivers for burning lime. Govern- 
ment may also through the department of fisheries import the best varieties of oyster and other 
shells and preserve them in rivers and channel beds to propagate and secure a better quality 
of material. These are the points on which the attention of Government should be invited 
at once so that in course of a few years we may have a very flourishing industry in Bihar for 
making buttons The District Officer may be requested to arrange for a lease of the river beds 
.where these shells are most abundant and this may bs done at once. If this is not done even 
the only existing factory will not be able to continue for a long time unless it takes to the 
manufacture of other sorts of buttons. 

Mother-of-pearls possess also pearls which are extensively sold by the people. These pearls 
are of small dimensions and are used in nose ring and burnt for medicinal purposes. The trade 
for these pearls may also be organized. 
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The u other-of -pearl in Bengal rivers near Dacca is of superior quality and very thick. 

It gives us good button for coats and ought to be protected. 

Divisional association may be formed to survey and secure raw materials and results 
should be published by Government. 

Oral rvidence, 22nd November 1916. 

Presif/eti^,'— You have had a little experience in organizing a button factory at Mehsi, what 
made you select that pla< e ? — I have got my hou'e there and the members of my family there 
are able to look after the affairs. There are also raw materials about the village. We have 
also a railway station ne.ar to as, with other facilities. 

W ould it not have been an advantage for you to be in personal touch with some good 
market where you can get your goods pushed and where yon can get into touch with the 
sellers readily ; in this way yon would be able to bring your goods to the notice of the buyers 
and find out what they wanted ? — Yes. That we have been doing. We are selling our goods 
in Calcutta, Madras and other places. 

Have you any regular agents? — Yes. I have travelling agents. ^ 

To what extent are you selling yonr buttons now and what is your annual output ?— Last 
year we sold Rs. 5,000 worth buttons. This year our output will be Bs. 12,000 up to 
March. 

You are getting a ready sale ? — Yes, We have got 30 per cent, of our stock in hand. 

Are your buttons exhibited in the Calcutta museum ? — Yes, 

Have you had any orders through the museum? — We have some orders from some 
Europeans. 

Through the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? — Direct. They wrote to me 
direct . 

Have you sent the buttons to the Swadesi Stores in Bombay ? — No, we have our own 
agents in Bombay selling separately. 

X 

Mr. C. E. Low . — I do not quite understand from the first sentence of your evidence whe- 
ther you founded a limited company or not ? — We did not form a limited company. 

This money was simply paid in as representing the capital of a limited partnership. On 
what terms did you receive the money ? — Was it paid in simply as a subsidy ? — ^These jieople 
wanted to share in the profits if there were any. 

Did they get any dividends ? — Not yet. 

You do noi, get enough capital ? — I do not get enough money to extend the works. 

Is it a registered company? — It is not. 

Supposing you receive assistance towards the salary of your Manager from the Govern- 
ment or any public body, what terms would you offer in consideration of that? Would yoir^f 
undertake to teach apprentices or make your results known to the public? — We are prepared to 
make it public. Although it is a private concern still we are ready to teach apprentices. 

If the people will come and learn we have no objection. 

Have any people come to see the factory and afterwards started private business ? — Some 
people from Calcutta and the Punjab came and inspected ou*’ factories. They asked us for 
certain information and we supplied them and we do not know thereafter whether they started 
private factories. They told us that they wanted to start factories. 

Do you use machinery ? — We use machinery. 

Where did you get the machinery' from ? — Japan. 

That is simply because your employe told you ? — Yes. We have an expert who was 
trained in Japan. 

These shells which you use are they commonly found in all the rivers? — They are found 
commonly in all the local rivers. 

W ho collects them ? — People belonging to the fishing class. 

Whose property are these shells? — They do not at present belong to the Government. 
They belong to the zamindar. 1 he zamindars do not care for them. 

Supposing you work up a good business in these sheljsand you begin to create a brg 
demand, are you apprehensive that the Zamindars would begin to squeeze you and ask more 
rates? — The Zamindars have no concern with the shells. They settle them with the fishes. 
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Then they may charge fishermen higher rates ? — The price depends on the fishing. The 
shells are not taken into accounts. 

The shells you say are also used for burning lime ? — Yes. 

Do you pay the same rates as the lime burners ? — We have to purchase at the same rate as 
^.he lime burners. We have sometimes to pay higher rates when we want better quality. 

Mr. A. Chatterto i. — Since you started this factory have you felt the need of techuical 
assistance in developing it ? — Certainly, I still wane the assistance of a technical expert. 

If there were a Department of Industries in this province do you think you would be able 
to get assistance ? — Certainly. 

In what way do you think they could be of use to you f — We want technical assistance 
for bleaching and dyeing bone buttons and for bleaching shells. 

You make both shell and bone buttons ? — We are making shell buttons but we are also 
experimenting on bone buttons. On account of want of technical knowledge we have not 
been able to colour them . 

♦ Have you had any difficulty in getting material for mounting your buttons ? — Of late 

there has been a difficulty in getting card-boards and escutcheon pins which we use in coat 
buttons. 

Have you got samples of your buttons ? — I have got some (witness showed the members 
some samples of his buttons) . 

How many workmen do you employ ? — There are sixty workmen at present. 

How many lathes do yon employ ? — We have got about thirty-two. 

Yuu got these from Japan ? — We got the sample from Japan. We get these machines 
mede locally. 

Are they made of wood ?— Cast iron. 

Are they made in Muzaffarpur ? — We can get them made here from Messrs. Arthur Butler 
and Company upon furnishing samples. 

■> Bon’bie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Have you made any representation to the Eailway 

Board in regard to the railway freight ? — No. We have not made. 

Did you approach the Government with a request for help ?— Yes, but we got no help. 

You asked for help in the shape of Rs. 200 a month for an expert and nothing in the 
shape of a loan? — We asked for one thousand rupees as a loan. We neither got the two 
hundred rupees nor the money on loan. 


VV itnbss No. 60. 

Babu Man-wathanath Bose, Managing Agent, Bose Brothers, Limited, Muzaffarpur. 

WaiTTE^f EvioaNCB, 


Bahts M, If. Sou. 


Q. 1. — I started my cutlery business in 1905 with only Rs. 8-8-0 in my pocket. Finding Capital, 
people unwilling to invest money in industries and business, I wanted to learn the reason thereof 
and so began working on my own account. I had this belief that when 1 succeeded in mastering 
the ins and outs of my business, when I learnt the technical and commercial side of the 
business I had taken in hand people would readily respond to my call. Moreover, I wanted 
to remove the stigma that attaches to the educated community that they are unwilling to 
take to business and that they are incapable of appreciating and understanding the- value of 
"dignity of labour.^' 1 further wanted to carve out a path by following which a considerable 
number of the educated middle-class community would be able to earn their livelihood without 
serving another's will. So, to begin with I wanted to bear the burden of the work myself. 

I had great difficulties in learning the methods of doing things. There being no institu- 
tion in Bengal and Bihar where I could learn the making of the articles I wanted to deal in 
I went on mak’ng experiments and reading books. Books on the subject I could not secure 
so I went to this man and that and visited all the places in Bengal am Bihar where I o.mld 
learn even by instalments and so in about three years I Larnt what should not have taken 
more than six months. I now wanted men and money, specially the latter. Tools, plants 
and so forth. I had nothing. 1 could secure nothing. I boui;ht 2 Ekka uheds and cut 
open my bedstead the tapes of which I turned into beltings and went on working as best as I 
could. The bedstead is gone. The frames still remain. Since then I have been sleeping on 
the floor. I still sleep on the floor of my room. 
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I made such tools and plants as I could make myself and bought some with what little 
I had and with some borrowed mcney I have not yet been able to pay. I was able to make 
very good articles and cheap as well. There was a good demand and a large market but I was 
unable to meet the demand and make an adequate supply. Some 7 or 8 years back. Dr. 
Denning, Sujierintendent of Industries. Government of Bengal, paid a visit to my factorv. 

He said some of my articles would find a ready market in London and Paris. He told me, "if 
I could make an adequate supply of those things he would like to be my London and Paris 
agent. No one even in his dreams can hope for a success better than this. 

To meet the demand and increase the outturn money was wanted. My hopes of securing 
money, after I had learnt my work, were shattered. I found people quite unwilling 
to invest mmey in industries. My friends then advised me to turn my concern into 
a joint stock company with a nominal share capital of Hs. 20,(100 at Rs, 10 a share. Manv 
pi-omised to ]iarchase considerable number of shares. For my part I thought nobody would 
grudge purehasing one share for which he would have to pay only Rs. 10. Considering how 
successful the concern was, how nice the articles made by the’iactorv considering this was the 
only factory of it- kind in the whole provin e of Bihar and Orissa, coupled wiWi the fact 
that I was the only B.A. in the whole |)rovin.e of Bihar and Orissa, ,is also in Bengal who had 
taken to induslries as his profession, all these made me believe, that to whomever I might 
app'y, he would buy at least one : hare. That I had only to apply and the shares would be in 
my pocket in less than a me nth. 1 was anx’ously waiting for the regi-trition of the company. 

I was sure of giving a dividend of Rs. 1' to Rs. 1.5 per cent. There was further the hope 
that I would be able to give the shareholders. I never expected they would purchase more 
than one sharj each — articles worth Rs. lO the amount paid by eajh and every sh ireholder in 3 
years or so So that they would get back their money m that period. The articles I make, 
are a necessity to all from a prince to a peasant So nobody would have to take a thing he 
needed not. 

Could I have secured the money, then, by this time, there would have been at least 1,000 
men in my factory, t would have established no less than 3 different varieties of small 
industries on a firm footing and would have secured money and wages t > hundreds of persons 
forgemritions to come. Vain hope. Vain delu don. I have been able to collect another in 
all about Rs. 4,000. As I received this sum in instalments, T have lost more thin 1 have gain- 
ed and it is with the greatest difficulty and by making great personal sacrifices that I have been 
keeping the money in tact. For this sum does not enable me even to pay the establishment ^ 
charges. Disappointment has been my experience in my efforts to collect funds for industrial 
enterprises. As a last resource I Lave applied to the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division 
who is taking a keen interest in me and my business. 

A most promising business mamg id with the greatest economy, tact and judgment, by an 
educated pers'in of high moral char .cter with technical and commtrcial skill of no mean order, 
has failed to fccure the modest sura of Rs. 20 000. Unless the Government renders help, there 
is no hope of su' cess. 

Q,- 2. — Whatever money I have secured I have received fi om educated persons. 

Q. 5(1) — Unconditional money grants I consider to be iuju.inis in their effects. When- 
ever Government makes a grant a return, either in cash or kind, should be made. y 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are certainly a necessity within restrioted areas. An example 
will clear my ix)int. I met a gentleman who had bought a ki.ife in America for Rs. 4 or so. 

The same thing sells here at about Rs. 1-8-0. This shows that the United States Government 
renders some such help to the industry in question as eraides it to undersell in India the 
articles made here. In such cases bounties by Government should be given or taxes imposed 
on foreign bounty-fed articks to protect industri s in India 

(3) Guarantied dividends would certainly make capital flow in industrial concuns and 
would be most appreciated by all who wouldjike to be under t'be wing of the Government. 

(4) Loans with or without ink rest ti industrial concerns I do advocate Advances 
should certainly be given, in cases where Government itself is the purchaser so that money paid 
in advance may be repaid in kind. 

(5) The supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system, iu case of small 
industries, is a necessity and would be higb.y appr-. ciattd. The help so rendered would be 
real and most bentficial if Govei’nment could see its way to take manufactured articles in 
return. Repayment in money bv industrial concerns, specially such as are in their infancy 
is, in my opinion, a most difficult and imonvenient thing. It assumes quite a different aspect 
when money or ir aebinery received one has to give articles it makes Such a system would 
be very healthy in its effects. Government is a great and valuable customer. Moreover 
there are many semi-government bodies who also purchase every variety of articles that 
a country can make or produce. It should not be found difficult to come to an arrangement 
by which the Government by itself, as ako througb ether bodies that are semi-government 
may purchase articles from indiisfrial eoucerp.'j- 
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(•i) This is the only wav in which I can and would ask the Government to pay money 
to an industrial concern. In fact considering the temper, habits and attitude of the people, 
the suspicion with which investments in industries are looked upon, the ignorance of the 
public ill these matters, and the utter want of knowledge and experience oi the technical and, 
commercial asp?cts of the industries in existence or proposed to be started, I think, that the 
provision by Government of part of the share capital of companies is necessary to restore 
public confidence and make capital flow into industrial concerns. I am further of opinion 
that help in this form would not only make capital flow rapidly into industrial oneerns but 
the very fact of the Government being a shareholder would act as a deterrent on the would- 
be miscai f maker and would have a very healthy effect on the whoL- nervous system as it were 
of the industry. 1 am sure in such cases failu es would Le few and far between. The 
absolute dependence of the people on Government, their hopel ?ss ( ondition brought [about by 
the peculiar circumstances of the country and the surroundings in which they live, their 
belief that they can do nothing unless and until helped by Government, their loss of self- 
confidence due to ignorance in general and ungodly education in parti:ular all these causes have 
brought about a condition of things, in which unless Government lends a helping hand, in 
every case, like a friend in need, there is no hope. 


I have no experience of Government pioneer factories. In my opinion Government 
should not start pi )neer factories. Gove.mne.-t methods are certainly the best but they are 
too expensive. In the case of a small industries Government is sure to fail. Even in the 
case of large industries, I have doubts if Government would succeed. I do not think it,is 
the proj’er function of Goverement to start factories. Government should help, encouragei 
foster, and nomish iedustries but to start indus ries is the concern of the people themselves- 
Where the spirit of e; terprise is lacking as in Bihar, where people have not got the natural 
aptitude to do such things, tlie best way to inculcate that spirit and bring about a change 
is by helping the pioneers who bav.* taken to industries and by making their concerns a real 
success If they are left to struggle by themselves, if they do not get the help they need and 
deserve, if they do not receive the guidance and s ippor' without which they cannot proceed, 
of what use will be the training, commercial and technical it is proposed to impart to the 
youi g men in the country ? 1‘ioneers run in advance of the times and deserve well of their 
country and Government. All the Government should do is to show the way to do a thing 
and suggest what fo do. Tha*: can be dene by de.nonstration factories. Not much harm is 
done if a private individual or company fails to do a thing. Another firm or individual may 
take up the thing. The failure in such cases is ascribed to incapacity. The failure of the 
Government would, 1 owever, prevent others fromt'ying the thing as it would at once be taken 
for g anted that the thing is impossible. The Government of Bengal did start such 
a business, 1 mean the fishery business. I do not know the details, but I know and 1 think 
rightly that large sums were spent for nothing. Such tx|>eriments should be left with private 
individual or firms. Government can and should render help, but should not try to do 
the thing itself. It will spend vast sums of money for nothing In such enterprises Govern- 
ment cannot succeed. The expenses are Imund lo be very great in the ease of Government 
and failure would, in my opinion, be the result. But experiments Lave to be made and in such 
cases Government should have to supply the fun is but the work will be better done by private 
individuals or firms. 


pieneer factories. 


Q. 12. — The handloom industry of the Bihar Sub-division of Patna District, the baniam 
lac, caudle, comforter, money purse, and such like industries as are done with manual labour Cooperative 
would be greatly benefitted by co-opeiative societies. In Bihar labour is cheaper than in 
other parts of India, climate naturally good, land fertile. Under the eircumetances, co-opera- 
tive societies, if started with the object of helping the aboveuaoied cottage industries, would, 
in my opinion, be of great use. I'hese societies wou'd greatly help in the formation and 
growth of the abovenamed industries and ultimately there wouU be a body of men with a full 
knowledge of the technical and commercial aspect of the ahovenamed industries wl.o would be 
of great use to capitalists wi ling tost irt large industries. The handloom industry of Bihar, 
as it now exiits, is not capah e of much expansion. The methods are crude and the articles 
they make not much in demand outside Bihar. But they may le made to learn better me- 
thods. 


Government should avoid exercising any control that may have the appearance of inter- Government control 
ference. f^uch action on the part of the Government wouhl bring about stagnation and there 
would be no healthy growth. 

1 may here mention one fact which in my rase has not had a very good effect. The law 
as regards auditing of accounts and keeping books, etc., of a joint stock company unless 
modified would bring about failures in the c;ise of small concerns. The requirements of law 
are a great hardship to small concerns and will prevent their growth and development if not 
modified. 


Good and skilful artisans have become a necessity everywhere and their want i§ generally ijainin of labour 
felt. To make articles of every day use, such as we generally import, we do not get a sufficient 
number of trained hands. Even for general all round work the carpenters and blacksmiths 
do not show much skill, e.g., Chinese carpenters have replaced the native workmen wherever they 
have made their appearance. The carpenters and blacksmiths learn their trade themselves and 
their methods are generally crude. 
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The carpenters and blacksmiths, I mean such as are by caste followers of the above pro- 
fessions, are certainly not what one wants. In order to have a better class of artisans, regular 
training schools should be started in every large town. Where industrial concern exists or 
are going to be staited, such schools and factories should work hand in hand for mutual 
benefit. In such cases greater attention should be paid to such education as may enable the 
workmen and students-to get employment in the industrial concerns with which the schools 
may happen to be attached. 

The higher sections of those schools should give education in practical science and chemis- 
try and herein the existing colleges, I mean such departments of those institutions as teach 
science and chemistry, and the technical institutions may work hand in hand, one section under- 
taking to teach the theoretical part and the other the practical and commercial part* Students 
who pass from those higher sections may serve as apprentices in such industrial concerns as 
will give them employment. After they acquire sulicient knowledge of their subjects, they 
may be engaged by research institutes. After they acquire a knowledge of the raw materials 
and their whereabouts, the local conditions of the industries they were apprenticed in, and 
the ways and methods of making those things which they have studied, it would then be 
wise to send them to foreign countries. The system at present in vogue is, in my opinion, 
useless. None of the gentlemen who have come from foreign lands after learning some of ^ 

the arts and industries, have so far as I know, come out successful in the proper sense of the 
term. 

In the higher departments of technical and technological institutions, arrangements should 
be made so that the scientists and chemists of the universities and the country may impart 
such education as the students may need of them. At present students and persons placed, 
as I am, can derive no benefit from their learning. V ery little heJ p from them would go to 
show us easily and in no time what it would take ns ye irs of study and trouble to learn. 

There is no means at present, whereby the country may turn into pennies and pounds the 
knowledge and experience of the chemists and scientists of the universities. 

These institutions should also serve the pmpose of permanent industrial exhibitions where 
samples of foreign made things should be placed side by side with those made here. The 
prices at which they are bought, the expense incurred in bringing them and the quantities 
imported should also be stated. 

Apprentices educated in this way should be appointed as tra ie representatives in different ^ 
provinces of India. When they learn all that is to be learnt in this way, when they acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the commercial aspects of industries and trade and the technical side 
of some of the industries, it would then be time to appoint them and send them as trade repre- 
sentatives to foreign countries. The task of training belongs to Government. 

Artisans, apprentices, managers, chemists, scientists, mechanics all should receive educa- 
tion and it is the Government who has to look to their education. 

The technical and technological institutes, 1 have above spoken of, if properly conducted 
and managed would, in course of time, be a great source of income to the Government, e.ff,, 
suppose there are 500 students in a school. Government will have to bear initial expenses 
of training this number. But once industrial schools are started, when students begin to come 
in numbers just as they are now doing in the present educational institutions, they would 
certainly have to pay their fees. Moreover, every student will do some work which would 
have a money value and so will be a source of income to the Government. If properly taken 
advantage of this income will assume large proportions and will greatly help the Government 
in general and industrialist in particular. 

The industrial exhibitions such as are now and then held in different parts of India are 
useless if by such exhibitions the promoters thereof think they would help the industrial 
regeneration of the country. They are “ tamasbas ” and are looked rpon as such. I consi- 
der them as sheer waste of money. I do not think Government should hold or encourage 
such exhibitions. Government may treat such exhibitions just as it treats a bioscope company. 

(1) Government should publish lists of articles it wants to purchase whether country- 
made or foreign ; (2) exhibit them in commercial museums ; (3 state the quantities required 
to be purchased ; (4) the prices to be paid ; and supply such other information as may be 
thought necessary. 

The present rules are a hide and seek affair. I once went to nickelling factory situated 
close to Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co.'s buildings. I saw large quantities of German- 
made scissors of which the marks were being ground off so that they might pass as country, 
made scissors. On enquiry I learned that the scissors belonged to p eontractor who wa* 
supplying the same to the Government of India and in order to pass them off as country-made 
he had recourse to this grinding process. I could have given better scissors at a cheaper rate 
but who cares to purchase them. Certainly not the officers of the purchasing departmenj;. 

A rule should be made to purchase country-made things fi-om the manufacturers themselves^ 

I understand Government is purchasing large quantities of tab'e knives at Esi 4-8-0 per 
dozen. I saw some at Alipbre in the Army Clothing Stores. 1 can supply them at Ke. 3 a 
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dozen. But robody would tell me to whom send the samples I sent a sample to Sh^ahan- 
pur, but the Director has returned the sample saying it is not his department |that makes the 
purchase. He does not say to which department I have to apply. Government stores inst^d 
of being purchased by one department of the Government of India should be purchased by 
provincial Governments and if poss ble from their respective provinces, and direct from 

the manufactures. There, is a rule to the effect that price and quality remaining the rame 

preference should be given to country-made products. Semi-Government bodies never follow 
this rule. Instead, they purchase foreign-made articles even at a great cost. There is none to 
see if the Government circular is obeyed. 

I have been engaged in cutlery business, comb-making, brush-making and so 

for the last 12 years or so. I have taught my men myself. Government has done nothing 

to improve the labourers^ efficiency and skill. Government has never purchased any article 
from me, nor helped ne in any way. I have had to do every thing myself, bear the expenses 
and all the troubles. Mine is rather a technical school than an indust ial concern. It 
cannot be a success in the proper sense of the term without Government help. I know of 
only one industrial school the Gner Technical h'chool of Muzaffarpur. The school was placed 
under the control of the Education Department and of those who were innocent of all know- 
ledge of industries and technical subjects. At least they never evinced the least interest m 
the concern, I mean the firm who took the charge of instructing the students. The 
result has been an utier failure. I had written to the supervising officer, indicating the 
lines of action I wanted to follow if it were placed under my control.' I re. eived no answer. 

Had it been placed under my control, 1 would have, by this time, trained at least 300 bands 
whom I would have given employment in my own factory. I doubt if the firm above 
mentioned has been able to tmin even half a dozen men. Indnstrial schools should never 
be placed under the control of the Education Department. 

The freights charged by Railway companies are fe’t a bit hard by small concerns Bailway freight*, 

like mine. In my case I have found the rates excessive and on many occasions they have 

acted as a deterrent in selling my articles. 

The establishment of a Board of Industries with funds and executive powers as well as 
a Director of Industries are recommended for the development of industries. The Director 
of Industries must be a man with a full knowledge of business and trade in general. He 
should have further a knowledge of at least one technical subject, e.g», match-making, glass 
making or allied subjects. Whether he is a non-official or official, it does not matter much 
provided he is an able man The Director of Industries shouli be the President of the 
Board. 

If a college of commerce is badly needed anywhere it is in Bihar. Libraries of techni* ^ commerc*. 

cal, experimenlal and scientific books are most urgently needed. The college would supply 

all sorts of necessary information to the public. In fact such colleges would train the public 
mind and prepare them for takihg to industries and busines;. In theory the.y would do 
everything that in practice the industrial concerns and tradesmen perform. They would 
show the path for the young men to follow. 

For the success of my concern I want a large number of trained hands some 4,000 Oaneral. 
hands immediately. Large orders are lying unexecuted for want of men and money. I 
know how to make them but I connot increase the outturn for the reasons abovemen tioned. 

If the indnstrial school here is placed under my control and the money grant increased, 1 may 
get a sufficient number of skilled artisans in a short time. If the local boards contribute 
their mite towards the training of workmen and apprentices it would be a real help, l^be 

chief difficulty is that of funds which must be supplied without delay either by the Govmi- 
ment or local boards. 

Horn, bone and animal hair can be found in lai'ge quantities in this part of the country 
which may be utilized in making articles like buttons, combs and brushes and so forth. I 
know many of the arts and if funds are forthcoming, 1 can undertake the trammg of 
persons for the above works and start manufacturing concerns as well. 

Dairies have become a crying necessity and since the people do not show any inclination 
to start them, I would advise the Government to do it on a large scale. 

ff^itnest dtd not givd oral evidence. 


Witness No. 61. 

Mb. Chables Still, C.i.e., Sathi Indigo Concern Champaron, Bihor. 

Weitten Evidence. 


JUr. Charles Still, 


The part of India with which I have been connected for many years, i. e., Champaran’ 
may be said to be entirely agricultural, unless Indigo manufacture may be classed as 
industrial. Agriculture and many industries are, however, closely connected, and it has always 
seemed to me that Government might well assist agriculture in many ways. The condition of 
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the ryots does not seem to have been jxjrfectly understood. There are two distinct classes of 
ryots in each village, (1) a small jercentage, say 5 to 6 per cent, of well-to-do i-yots and money- 
lenders, (2) 95 or 94 per cent, of yjoor ryots. The intere.:ts of these two classes are exactly 
opposed. No. 1 class feeds on and eventu illy swallows up no 2 class, by lending money at 
very high interest to these poorer brethren on mortgages and usufructuary mortgages. 

The mere fact of ryots being allowed to mortgage these holdings accounts for the so-called 
poverty' of ryots. I think that there should be banks established and supported by Govern- 
ment, through which ryots could be assisted at fair rates of interest. Co-operative banks have, 

I know, been staited, but are they in a strong enough position assist to the agricultural 
community ? Banks could also assist under expert advice, industries which might be started 
and which at present are not started for want perhaps of little assistance. 

I was interested in an oil mill in 1904 to 1907 in Saran It was a castor oil mill, and 
as planters, we had not much experience of course. We found difficulty in disposing of the oil, 
and at first even of disposing of the cake ; however, we failed because we had no means 
of obtaining cash at fair interest, to enable us to purchase cas^ or seed in season in sufficient 
quantity to allow us to work through the year. We had to go to native bankers, which 
only hastened the closing up of the works. This is a case of a really good industry failing 
for want of assistance in disposing of the oil and the serious loss of one of the very best manures V 
(oil cake) for any crops. Now-a-days there would be no difficulty in disposing of any quantity 
of cake made, in fact it would be impossible to make enough. Oil mills, if estab ished, must of 
course be situated in the seed-growing districts ; whether castor, rape or linseed. I have always 
understood that a large percentage of oil seeds leaves India in the raw state ; that castor 
seed, for instance, is taken in large quantities to Marseilles and there converted into oil and cake. 

This does not seem to be right. 

When the Pusa Agricultural College was opened, many planters were there, and I 
remember our agreeing, that we could not see how an institution of that kind was going to 
help agricultm-e generally or how could it possibly help the ryots ? 

With lands worked perhaps, for a thousand years, the soil of which has never been 
cultivated or moved beyond say 5 inches deep in all those years, what could be done to make 
a lasting improvement in cultivation ? (I am writing of the districts of which I have 
experience only.) Surely, the great need to improve outturn of crops must, in the first place, 
at any rate, be manure. The natives have no manure of any kind, the small quantity available ^ 
being cattle manure. I say small quantity, because what should be used as manure is used 
for fuel j and as there is no other fuel available, it has to be so used. Prom experiments made 
by myself on my own lands, I have not succeeded in i>etting any good results from any kind 
of manure except oil cake and that is without doubt a most excellent manure. 

Indigo planters have turned their attention in other directions, such as sugar manufacture, 
and some rice mills have been started, but so far I have not heard of oil mills being started. 

There must be a reason for this. The raw material is available, so I should say the difficulty 
is, the sale of the oil and need of capital to purchase seed in season in large enough quantities. 

It seems to me that a good deal might be done towards introducing o.l mills where seed is 
grown. 

Where industries are started, greater facilities for banking transactions are required. y 
Take, for instance, a sugar mill in Champiaran, the mill banking account is in Calcutta (there 
being no country branches), the Managers require cash in silver to give out advances or to pay 
for the cane and run the mill. He has to get up notes from Calcutta, and get them exchanged 
for silver as best he can or he writes to his neighbours to ask if they can cash a chepue for him 
or again, if one has silver and wishes to bank it in Calcutta, t he only way at present that it 
can be lemitted is through the Treasury, which will not issue a Treasury note for less than 
Rs. 10,000 at a charge of Ks. 2-8 per its. 1,000. The purchaser of the Treasury note has to take 
his chance of having perhaps 3 jier cent, or 4 prr cent, of the rupees cut as light or false coins. 

It is natural that these banking transactions are very serious questions and prejudicial to 
any profits that may be made in any industry. 

There are many planters who have closed the manufacture of indigo, who, I should sav, 
would be only toj phased to asiist Goveinmeut, the ryots and themselves at the same time, in 
opening out industries; and no better class of men could be found to demonstrate any 
improvement. 

riantersare all eady domiciled, they know all the conditions of the country round, know 
what raw material is available, have in many cases machinery lying idle and buildings ready. 

If there seems to be^ a lack of initiatives the reason is, in the first place, want of the mercantile 
knowledge in disposing of their goods; secondly, want of financial assistance; and thirdly want 
of banking facilities. 


{ff'itness did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 62. 

Mr. a. C. Ammon, Belwa Factory, Anvoltoa. P. 0., Ckamparan. 

Written Evidence. 

Development of hone mills in North Bihor. 

The tract of country in North Champaran, about one thousand square miles in area, 
and extending from the Nepal frontier on the east and north to the boundary of the 
Gorakhpore District on the wtst abounds in pasture land and is annually visited for nine , 
months in each year by large herds of cattle from South Champaran, Gcrakhpore and Other 
places for the purpose of grazing. This tract of country is strewn with the bones of .cattle 
and must furnish presunsably for all time to come as it has done from time immemorial an 
abundant and constant supply of bones suitable for manuring purposes. 

Bone manure is generally used in one of two forms, namely, bone meal or bone 
superphosphate. The meal is made by grinding tone to a fine meal and the superphosphate 
by dissolving bones in sulphuric acid. Bone meal takes a long time to rot and be 
converted into the necessary plant food in the soil, while dissolved bones are readily 
available as superphosphates and arc therefore more in demand than bone meal. But the 
cost of sulphuric acid is so high in India that bone manure in the superphosphate form is not 
likely t<: pay unless sulphuric acid can be bought at from ^ annas to | «nna per pound 
pure or unless some cheaper substitutes for dissolving bones can be found by chemical 
experiment. 

Mr. Mollison has observed that the advantages of bo»e meal manure are the small 
cost of cartage and labour in collecting bones through the raiyats and of giinding them into 
powder, and that by the simple process of fermentation the bones might be made more 
soluble and therefore more quick in action than in their natural condition. 

Bone meal has been found speciiUy useful with sugarcane and to ome extent is used 
with both tea and coffee. It is also used by the Kh si cultivators for their paddy crop and 
a hone crushing mill has been set up at Shillong which in spite of the elevation of 6,000 feet 
requiring much more power m an oil engine (owing to decreased atmospheric pressure) than 
would be needed in the plains, is yet able to supply bone meal at a lower price than it cost 
when imported from Calcutta at over Rs. 5 per mauml. 

It is hardly necessary to indicate that the largest consumers of bone meal in Champaran 
and throughout Bihar would be the indigo and sugarcane concerns, and that the cultivators 
would also utilise it for their paddy and other cereal crops though there might be some 
amount" of Hindu scruples to be overcome at the outset through which tact and example on 
the port of the planters would win a way eventually. 

A rough estimate for the plant of a bone mill in North Bihar would be as follows : — 

Ss. 

Oil engine of any good make, 12 B. H. P. ... ... about 2,600 

Christy and Norris Disintegrator, No. 1^ ... ... ... ... 360 

Counter shaft, belting, etc. ... ... ... ... ... 250 

Fitting and fixing tools and accessories ... ... ... ... 400 

Total ... 3,610 

► ^ . 

To this must be added the cost of a building which need net be elaborate and ought not to 
exceed Rs. 6,000. An output of 5 maunds per hour would amply suflBce for the experimental 
stage of the industry and would amply justify the outlay. 

While I have indiiated that the cost of sulphuric acid in India is deterrent to the 
manufac'ure of superphesphates I would point out (hat the Ganges Bone Mill near Calcutta 
are able to buy up the bones in these districts, rail them down to Calcutta where they are 
treated with sulphuric acid and yet make a large profit. It therefore stands to reason that 
superphosphates can be made at a considerably lesser cost in Champaran where bones should be 
had merely for the cost of collection and cartage. 

My suggestion is that Government should erect a large central bone mill on the 
railway line between Bagaha and Narkatiaganj, with the primary object of mannfactnrino' 
bone meal with a bone crushing mill and also to exjieriment in the manufacture of superphos- 
phates so as to reduce the cost of production to a figure which will place it within the reach 
of the cultivating classes, who would probably have less prejudice to it than thev might have 
to bone meal. 

The most potent factor in the elimination of the prejudice must undoubtedly be the 
utility to country crops of bone manure and I can say that bone meal used for mustard has ' 
in some instances doubled the crop and never failed to increase it. 

The supply of bone is retarded by the fact that the bulk, if not the whole, of the 
bone bearing tract in North Champaran to which I have referred has its proprietary rights bmfrappij."' 
vested in the Maharani of Bettlah whose estate is administered by the Court of Wards °and 
the Ramnagar Raj, and therefore my suggestion that Government should start the first* bone 
mill factory which would not be hindered by any opposition placed in the way. 

( W itness did not give oral evidence,) 
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Witness No. 63. 


Hon'ble Me. D. J. Reid, Belaand Concern, Bihar, i eprezenting the Bihar Blantera* 

ludtgo Association. 


Written Evidence. 


The rather exceptional financial co.;ditions under which indigo is manufactured constitute 
a heavy haudicap to the industry. The working year of an indigo factory commences from 
September or October when the lands are prepared for sowings. The dye is extracted from 
the plant from June to September, but is not fit for marketing before November or Decem- 
ber, and may not be sold before the following February or March, or even later. Some of the 
heaviest expenditure is incurred during the early part of the season, which expenditure may 
not be refunded for a period that may extend to eighteen months or even longer. For these 
reasons it is important that money for financing the indigo industry should be obtained at 
the lowest interest possible. Calcutta bjnking houses usually refuse to advance money on an 
indigo crop until the dye is actually m.inufactured, without a substantial collateral security. 
Most indigo factories have valuable arsets in landed property and also moneys lent on mort- 
gage to local landlords. Calcutta hou ;es, however, are adverse from accepting such assets 
as collateral security, as they have no means of ascertaining their values. 




If an Agricultural Bank was instil uted in B.bar for the purpose of financing indigo 
factories, it would be in a position to deal with such securities, and accept them as collateral 
when advancing money on an indigo crop. 

With the assistance of a gp^nt from Government the Bihar Planters' Association carried 
on research in indigo from 1898 to 1 912. Results, however, have not been up to exj)ecta- 
tions. With reference to the research i nto the methods of extracting the dye from the plant, 
it is probable that a mistake was made in trying to effect too quick results by inventing new 
processes for increasing the yield of the dye on the trial and error system ; instead of pursuing 
a methodical research into the established methods of manufacture, so as to gain a complete 
knowledge of the chemical actions daring the process, and afterwards building up new ideas 
on the knowledge acquired. 

It is also a fact that the method employed by Mr. Rawson for determining the amount 
of indican contained in the plant gave different results from the method employed by 
Mr. Bloxam. It is to be regretted that this all-important point has never yet been decided, 
as with any uncertainty in the efiiciency of the tests employed, it is impossible to carry out 
research into the methods of indigo extraction. 


With reference to the botanical side of research this was not taken up until 1907. 
Messrs. Bergtheil and Parnell took up the line of increasing the indican content of the leaf 
by plant selection, and the results obtained were decidedly promising. In 1912, however, the 
work was made over to the Imperial Economic Botanist at Pusa who abandoned this line of 
research, and so far it cannot be said that any further advance has been made on the botanical 
side. It would be of great benefit to the industry if a demonstration factory with an efficient 
staff to carry on research work was instituted in Bihar, as the present methods of carrying «/ 
on research under garden conditions are most unsatisfactory. 

That there are great possibilities for the industry in the cultivation of the Java plant is 
proved bj the very heavy yields which some factories have obtained from this plant. Unfor- 
tunately various difiiculties have ari-en in connection with its cultivation, and it is obvious 
that the methods most suitable to Bihar have yet to be discovered. There are also many 
problems connected with the extraction of the dye from the plant which yet remain unsolved. 
With regard to the botanical side the researches of Messrs. Bergtheil and Parnell gave .every 
promise that in time a plant might have been produced containing 40 per cent, more Indicau 
than the present variety. 

Despite the fact that indigo prices have depreciated nearly 100 per cent, many factories 
in Bihar managed to still turn out a certain quantity of indigo at a profit. This has been 
made possible by a more ecinomical method of working due to the rotation of other crops 
with indigo. It is possible therefore that if some of the present problems could be solved 
indigo in Bihar could compete with the synthetic article on equal terms. 

With reference to the marketiug of indigo it would probably be of advantage if the 
entire outturn coni I be pooled and sold direct to the consumer. If a standardized paste can 
be introduced, pooling should present no difficulties. With cake indigo however, the position 
is different. The chief difficulty is the basis on which a pool could be formed, as it is a fact 
that indigo is not sold absolutely on the basis of its indigotin conte.it. There is also the fact 
that a very large amount of cake indigo is made by small Indian producers who would be 
difficult to bring into the pool. It might however be possible to form a pool for Bihar indigo 
with several sub-pools for the varying qualities. 
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If a pool for the selling of indigo was formed it would probably be advantageous for Ce» 
Government to institute a small cess on all indig > exported to be devoted to the pushing 
of the sale of indigo. The proceeds from the cess to be controlled by the directors of the 
Pool. 

It would be of benefit to the industry if the Government would lay down that wherever Qy^enanont pre- 
possible preference should be given to articles produced within the British Empire by the feience. 
different Government departments and also cause a list of imported articles used by these 
departments to be published. 

The indigo industiy in Bihar is at present greatly hampered by some of the sections of policy, 

the Bengal Tenancy Act. Under this Act, if land is leased out to cultivators of the class * 

known as “ settled raiyats ” they immediately acquire a right of occupancy to such land and 
cannot subsequently be ejected. Indigo factories hold large areas of land which they cultivate 
with indigo. It is an e.=tablished fact that it is not profitable to sow indigo in the same fields 
for several years in succession, but that the most advantageous system is to rotate the indigo 
with other crops. Not only does the indigo benefit, but very heavy crops of cereals and tobacco 
can be obtained after indigo. Owing to shortage of labour and other circumstances, it is not 
always possible for an indigo factory to cultivate other crops as well as indigo to any very 
large extent and rotation can only be secured by leasing out the lands to cultivators. With 
the possibility before it of losing possession of the lands, an indigo factory is very adverse 
from leasing its lands to cultivators. This therefore results in a large amount of land which 
might be utilized in growing cereals, and other crops being left fallow. The Bengal Tenancy 
Act should certainly be amended on this point to enable indigo lands to be leased out to 
cultivators for short periods in rotation with indigo. 


OfiAL EVIDENCE, 24 tH NOVEMBER 1916. 

Pretident . — 1 understand that you are the President of the Bihar Planters' Association 
this year? — Yes. 

Is that office ordinarily held for a year ? — It is held for a year, I really am Chairman of 
the Directors. 

You have care of general planting industries in the district ? — Yes. 

You would like, I suppose, to concentrate your evidence on the question of indigo ? — 
Absolutely j I know nothing about sugar. 

I suppose that you appreciate the fact that on a two or three days' visit it is not likely 
that half a dozen amateurs will form a sufficiently comprehensive idea of the indigo industry 
to enable them to advise people who are already experienced. What we want to do is to get 
a sufficient view of the industry to enable us to formulate proposals for organizing in such 
a way that either the Government will help you, or you will be able to help yourselves. One of 
the things, above all, that we want to know is, what, in your view of the situation, is the pros- 
pect of the indigo industry. I am asking the question because some people here say that the 
industry has a two years’ life at the outside, while others think that it is capable of being aided 
in such a way that it will be able to face synthetic indigo in due course. Our action will 
depend on the view we take of this matter. If there is any reasonable assurance that natural 
indigo will be able to face synthetic indigo in the open market, it is obviously desirable that 
we should sit down and consider means for preparing our defences ; but if, whatever we do, the 
problem is a hopeless one, there is not much use iu spending public money and encouraging 
you to spend your money also. Are you in any position to give a definite answer to a question 
of that sort ? — Certainly I am in a position to give you a very definite answer. 

What is your view of the situation ? — My view of the situation, and I am talln'nty from 
my own experience of growing Java indigo on a very large scale, is that the more I know of 
Java indigo the more I am impressed with its possibilities. As regards my own factories we 
can make indigo at a price, with which I am certain, no synthetic product can compete, I dare 
say you will hardly believe it if I told you what it cost me to make indigo during the past 
twelve years. I have had a very large and varied experience of Java indigo. I have got 
here a hst of the outturns per acre from Java indigo. They average 16 seers in one factory 
and 14 in another, and they include one very bad wilty year, and one in which there was a 
very bad hail storm. From these figures, which I have obtained for a very large culti- 
vation, for a period of over 1 0 years in one factory and 12 in another, I can say with great 
confidence that I could put out Java indigo to compete with any other. Naturally we would 
have to take natural indigo at the same price as synthetic, unit per unit. 

The following are my figures for the Belsand Concern : — 

1906 ... ... 18 seers per acre. 

1906 ... ... 12 seers „ „ 

{■Witness here hmded in the tabular state ment from which he was reading.) 
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APPROXIMATE YIELDS PER ACRE FOR JAVA INDIGO. 
Bblsand factory, Mtjzaffarpdr district. 


Year. 

Acres. 

Yields per Acre, 

Remarks. 

Seers. 

Cbitaks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1905 

- 29 

18 

10 


1906 

253 

12 

7 

Second cattings flooded. 

1907 

586 

24 

5 


1908 

1,170 

31 

0 


1909 

1,369 

5 

9 

Crop enormously damaged by 
hail very exceptional. 

1910 

626 

14 

8 

1911 

978 

10 

4 

Bad wilt year. 

1912 

690 

\> 

8 

Ditto. 

1913 

622 

3 

5 

V ery early and heavy floods. 

1914 

200 

11 

1 

0 


1915 

434 

12 

1 

Second cuttings flooded. 

1916 

400 

20 

0 



Bagwaxtor factory, Muzaffarpuh district. 


1907 

117 

£3 

8 


1908 

795 

21 

6 

Want of water for manufacture 
interfered with second cattings. 

1909 

825 

6 

8 

B3COrd hailstorm. 

1910 

719 

11 

6 


1911 

637 

17 

1 


1912 

620 

10 

14 

Wilt very bad. 

1913 

670 

6 

10 

Bad floods very early. 

1914 

493 

21 

9 


1915 

452 

11 

8 

Second cattings flooded. 

1916 

470 

20 

3 



Belsand Factory average yield per aero for 12 years is seers 13, ehitaks 13, 

Bhagwanpoi Factory average yield per acre, for 10 years is seers 36, chitak U 

Average Bebar yield for Samatrana is aboat 8 seers per acre. 

lu 1914, 1915 and 1916 a much larger area was sown with Java than actually shown, but owing to the fact that Samatrana 
was also sown, the figures given are for tha'i area which was manufactured separately from the Samatrana. 

Coatiuiiing, witness said : — 

The average is 13'S for one factory and 16T for the other per acre, but as I say they 
include two very bad wilty years, in one of which the crop was absolutely wiped out by hail. 
The hail year might be excluded, as I have never known such a thing to happen before in my 
25 years of planting. 'Ihe nett result of the consideration of these figures is that there is 
no need to hesitate over this matter. Yon consider that the possibilites of natuial indigo 
are such that we are justified in going ahead in consolidating the position and improving it. I 
have absolutely no hesitation on that point. 

Will you tell us if these are the principal things th^ we ought to consider; first, im- 
provement in the breed of the plant that is grown ? — I hold a very strong opinion on that 
Messrs. Bergtheil and Parnell were put on to this work by the Association, as I have men- 
tioned in my written evidence, and Mr. Parnell discovered th.at our present indigotin values 
vary to an enormous extent ; some plants have practically no indican and others having very high 
inmcan. The experimenters were hampered by very adverse circumstances, floods, wilt, etc. They 
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loft a large number (of control plants) but tb'v got good ind ations that a high indican con- 
tent was hereditary in the varieties they separated. Abont l'Jl2 the Behar Planters' Associa- 
tion was in a very bad financial way and, as we could not carry on research work, we 
approached the Imperial Government, i , king them to tal.e it over. As Chairman of the 
Directors I went to iVir. B. Coventry, pointed out the very promising results which Messrs. 
Bergtheil and Parnell had already got, and assured him that we considered that these results 
gave at any rate a very promising outlook. 'Ihey showed that we could at least improve 
our yield per acre by +0 per cent, or even larger than that, and I hold that even with the 
figures given yon 1 can put out indigo at a very low price. If you can put on 40 per cent, 
to those figure-!, the industry will be in a very sound condition indeed. 

So that on the score of plant breeding alone, there is sufficient evidence ? — There is also 
the point of the supply of seed. 

Th.at comes to the second point, organization of methods for producing seed ? — I would 
not put it on that line. The importance of it is this at present and our seed rate per acre all 
along has been about 100 per cent, lower than it ought to be. On account of the scarcity of 
seed in every Java crop you will see that fully 25 per cent, of the land is empty, the crop 
4 is p)atchy. This alone would put another 10 per cent, on the yields. 

It has been suggested that there should be some farm for the purpose of growing the 
seed. Have you got any proposal of that kind ? —I have a proposal, but do not believe that 
seed will be successfully grown in Bihar. 

The farm need not be in Bihar, but in some other suitable locality ?— Outside Bihar it 
might be grown. 

Someone bas tried the Ranchi District? — 1 know nothing about Ranchi. It was at 
Cawnpore where I started a farm of about 50 acres. I sent up an assistant to show the 
man how to sow (he seed and start the Farm, i have sent seed to the Kumaon Hills and to 
Jalpaiguri. I do not believe Cawnpore very suitable, however, on account of frosts. 

Y ou think there is room for the investigation of this question, — where this seed should 
be sown, and what organization is nCvCssary for the production of a cheap supply. What 
would you suggest in addition to the efforts you have made on your own account ? We want 
something done on a more systematic scale. Whose business would it be to tackle this 
problem ? — I should think the Provincial Agricultn :.I Department should he asked. We sup- 
plied them with seed to make experiments in certain localities. I suggest Messrs. McKenna 
and Parnell. 

In this case you are getting beyond your own province, and I suppose you will have to 
deal with the Agricultural Advisor to the Government of India? — Yes. 

* Somebody must be responsible for organizing this work ? — I think the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Advisor would be the man, as the quickest way of doing it. 

What staff would you want to work out this problem? — I really never considered that 
point, and 1 could not answer it rigiit off. I should call for opinions from the various 
provinces, and 1 am certain that we could get many factories in Bihar to contract to take 
Java seeds at very remunerative rates. We are very willing to make contracts. My own 
experience is that hundreds of men w anted to come in with me. With regard to mv seed farm 
at Caw'npore, I took one man, but I bad applications from every factory m Bihar to 
come in. 

It is just possible that we shall be able to formulate some organization that will tackle 
the whole indigo trouble from a different point of view, if we are convinced that the industry 
is one worth taking up seriously. There is the question of improvements in cultivation 
with regard to the physical conditions of t he soil and also to the question of the supply of 
fertilisers. Do yon think these two problems are being tackled now efficiently ?— I reo-ret 
to say that I hold distinctly contrary views to Mr. Howard's work in this respect. I do not 
consider that Mr. H oward has made any progress whatever since he undertook research work 
in indigo. Mr. Davis has lately come out and he has suggested phosphates. I cannot 
give any opinion on them, not having ye': had time to test them. We are testing them however. 
In one plot we have distinct indications that phosphates are doing good. 

In remedj ing the wilt disease ? — There is no wilt disease this year, except in spare 
plots. You never get wilt in the young plant until it reaches the woody stage. It is too 
early to express any opinion as to the effect of phosphates on wilt. 

We have a series of results indicating as the cause of wilting, on the one hand the physical 
condition of the soil (what has been locally spoken of as water-logging) , and on the other 
hand the deficiency of phosphates. Each of these has been given as, so far as I can 
make out, the only cause of the origin of this disease. It is just possible that both are 
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contributory causes. We want to know if the two parties can be brought together in such 
a way that we can discover the real truth, and therefore what to do in practice to tackle this 
problem. In respect of the water-logging theory, I may read you extracts of letters from 
my copy books regarding Java indigo and wilt. 

I understand that you have fairly fixed ideas on this question... (question interrupted) ? — I 
regard water-logging as absolutely out of court. 

There is no use in making researches in any line that we know to be futile. If yon 
will give us your point of view I have no doubt we shall, during the course of the day, get 
other points of view presented to us, and possibly think of some plan by which these two 
opposite views can be brought together ? — want to read you extracts of letters written before 
this controversy arose. I started Java indigo in 1905 which was a year of extraordinarily 
heavy rainfall, the total being 70 inches against 40 of the previous year. In July there 
were 18 inches, and in August 25 inches. Practically there was rain every day which is more 
than double the actual normal. The following are my letters on the subject of Java indigo 
which we sowed that year. (The witness here read several letters addressed to Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop & Co., describing how the plants after standing in water for some little time began 
to sprout afresh, and how the excessive rain had no bad effect on the produce ; in fact the V 
produce was found to be better.) Commenting on tbe above, witness stated : — In regard to 
this Mr. Howard positively lays down that water-logging immediately stops the manufacture 
of indican. 

I understand that there is a difference between submersion and water-logging. When 
you have heavy rain, the rain for the time being canies down a good deal of oxygen, but if 
it remains for a long period in water, then de<"omposition sets in, with the growth of aneerobic 
bacteria. The point is, was the land under water for a long period, say, longer than a fortnight 
or was it well drained ? — There was no drainage ; I go in for no drainage. However, I think I 
will be slightly more convincing in my next report. 191 ! was the very woret year of wilt I 
have ever had. 

Is it not true that some varieties of these indigo plants have deep roots and others have 
shallow roots ? — Mr. Howard^s theory is that shallow rooted plants (not liable to wilt) flower 
in September and for some reason or other fail to set seed and have been gradually eliminated 
from our crop on this account. Only the deep roioted plants liable to wilt here survived. 
Hence the increase of wilt. I can, howerer, show that all our plants this year at Belsand 
flowered in September. Therefore, Mr. Howard^s statement that this variety of plants has 
been eliminated is not true. 

I was referring to the fact that shallow-rooted plants will stand more water-logging than 
deep rooted plants ? All my evidence goes to show that Java indigo is absolutely impervious 
to rainfall and waterlogging. It does not affect it in the slightest. 


The varieties are different, I think ? — I do not know what Mr. Howard is aiming at. 
It is a very difiicult question to decide because one plant may be shallow rooted because 
it happens to strike on a harder bit of soil. 

"Will you give us the additional evidence? — I may remark that in 1911 we had a bad 
attack of wilt. 1 was rather wondermg whether the wilt was due to water-logging, so in 1912 
I caused a record of sunshine and rain to be kept. In 1912 we had a very bad attack of wilt 
audit was a year of absolute drought. In the first year our rainfall was 7 0 inches : in this 
particular year at the end of September it was 38 inches only ; and the rainfall was so 
distributed that there was no possibility of water-logging. The rainfall in Julv was 11 
inches, August 6 inches and September 8 inches. It was all well distributed. With reference 
to this year I should like to read yon a few extracts from my press copy books. These 
letters were signed by my manager, Mr. Lydiard. (Witness here read extracts of several 
letters describing the alarming increase of wilt due to a poor rainfall.) 

That is all very much to the point. What is your experience on the other hand in 
regaid to phosphatic fertilisers ? — I have tried them some years ago. If you grt heavy fall of 
rain it is likely to wash them out. 1 tried them one year before the rains for wheat. I can- 
not give you my experience. 

You have no positive evidence? — No, the only evidence I can give you is ocular 
demonstration. 


I find a knowledge of phosphates seems to have existed since 1301 when you had. 
the Indigo Research Syndicate. Why has not anvthing been done since then to test the 
value of phosphates ?— Java indigo was introduced into Bihar in 1905. and gave very good 
yields. Everybody thought “ Now we have got a plant that we can go ahead with.-" Then 
this wilt appeared and the yield fell off 100 per cent Many got disguded with the whole 
tning and went into sugar and decreased their cultivation of indigo verv largely. I do not 
remember any reference to phophates at that time. “ ^ ^ 
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This matter has not heen followed up by the planters? — No, it has not been followed up 
to any great extent by the planters. 

Some time ago there was an Indigo Manure Supply Company. What were they supply- 
ing? — I think Mr. Coventry know^ full details. I am afraid Ido not know the details. 
I have no information on the subject of phosphates myself. 

Have you pat into practical use the discoveries made by Mr- Hutchinson regarding 
the bacteriological effect that is obtained during the manufacture of indigo ? — That is too 
much in its infancy. When we start manufacture the first day’s produce is alwajs miser- 
ably poor and have found that by not washing the vat the first three days the produce goes up 
much quicker. It is a mistake to wash your vats. 

That is obvious. Mr. Hutchinson explains that, and therefore he thinks that by inocu- 
lating your vats at once, you might be able not only to produce more indigo but to 
produce a uniform grade ? — Yes. 

You have not made any experiments ?— It is too technical. I have no knowledge of 
chemistry. 

The whole of this work by Messrs. Bergthiel and Bloxam, was it from the point of view 
only of chemistry ? — I do not think they tackled it from the bacteriological side. They left 
the steeping vat entirely alone, although Bergthiel went into the proper hours of steeping. 

They did not actually do any bacteriological research • if so the work was still empirical^ 
— Not as far as I know. It was empirical. 

The results obtained by Mr. Davis are too new to have any opinion about, but you have 
had something to do with the paste ? — I made the paste with Mr, Davis. 

And you agree with Mr. Davis in looking forward with hope to it being a success ? — - 
I think so j the only question of doubt in my mind is as regards freight. It would probably 
be cheaper to send Indigo home as 65 per cent, cake and make it into paste in England. 
There is also the cost of packing and such expenses. But you might get a smoother paste by 
making it at the factory instead of grinding cake. All eastern markets preferably 
take cake. 

Is there not an obvious advantage in having a market dealing in one kind of article? — 
There would be an enormous advantage in that. 

Yon have not heen able to form a mental estimate, sufficiently precise, to tell us whether 
the paste proposed would be commercially remunerative ? — 1 think it would be commercially 
remunerative. Prom the information I have gathered, it would be very expensive to crush 
cake and make it into paste at home. Pyers would take cake if uniform, just as soon as they 
would take paste. The point is that they can not get uniform cake ; they co not know what 
they are buying in cake. 

Is there any hope of producing cake of uniform quality ? — No, I think cake of uniform 
quality would be difficult to produce ; it would be almost impossible without a chemist 
at the factory. The only question that is troubling me is the relative cost of freighte. 
There is no doubt yon can make paste out here. 

I suppose this question will never be settled until we have an estimate from home 
of the value of the paste sent home now ? — Exactly. Find out what it costs to make 
paste at home and compare it with what it costs to make paste in a factory. 

Have you any way by which you could estimate the quantity of superphosphates 
that would be taken in this area, supposing that a proposal was made to put op superphos- 
phates factories or establish sulphuric acid factories, with a view to making superphosphates ? 

Could your Planters Association give us any idea as to the quantity that could be absorbed ? 

W e could certainly give you an idea. 

To what extent could you give a guarantee ? — That would be a very difficult thing. 
It is not easy to say how many men w6uld come in and give a guarantee. 

There is no necessity for waiting for Government action in this matter if you can give 
a guarantee ? — If the advantages of superphosphates were proved thoroughly I should think 
a factory might be established. I don’t know what it would cost. 

If you can give us an idea of the quantity that would be absorbed, we could give you 

those figures as to cost ? — I am afraid I could not give you an answer to that question 

• 

Have you got any proposal to make regarding financing of industries ? — There is a 
suggestion of a local bank ?— In my written evidence I gave my suggestions and pointed 
out my reasons. No firm will advance on an indigo crop without collateral security, and 
most factories have substantial assets in landed property, and also moneys lent on mortgage 
to local landlords. 
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Do you want the Government to start an Agricnltural Bank ?— I presume Government 
would have to assist in starting it. 

Is not your Planters' Association sufRcieiitlv powerful to form a financial association 
of the kind itself, not only for indigo but for other crops ? — Not at present, until they 
regain more confidence in indigo and in sugarcane. Once confidence is restored there will- be 
some hope. 

Is it fair to assume that they have had a bit of a shock and are rather distrustful of 
the future ? — -They had a bad shock some years ago which they are gradually recovering 
from. That really is at the bottom of the whole thing. 

Does the same difficulty arise not only with regard to finance, but with regard to 
other matters like organization for research work and the organizing of suporjihosphate 
manufacture ? — Technical research has done absolutely nothing for the industry, and 
therefore most planters have a great distrust of research of any kind, of Eawson, Bergtheil 
and all these men, although if Rawsou and Parnell had a ghoft of a chance, they would have 
done good work. Nobody however, has been of any material assistance. 

Assuming that is a fair conclusion th draw, is it due to the fact that problems have 
been attacked in a sporadic and fitful manner, and not by a systematised^ and well-organized^ 
research on a proper scale ? — That is so with regard to research into manufacture. They 
did not systematically go into the established methods of manufacture, hut were in too 
great a hurry to obtain results by inventing new processes, as I have said in nr.y written 
evidence. 


W e want to form some idea not only with regard to the industry as a whole hut of its 
dimensions. We want to know if this is a problem worth tackling with a proper staff of 
men. The industry was once wellworth technical research, but it suffered in those days from 
prosperity. Now that you have had a shock, we want to know whether the occasional 
work of one or two specialists at a time is of any use, or whether you think we are justified 
in asking Government to go into this matter more systematically ? — My own opinion is 
that the increase of indigo in Bihar has been strictly limited to the available supply of 
Java indigo seed. Nobody pretends that there is any profit in gcowing the Sumatrana 
plant. The Sumatrana plant can only be looked on as a stand-by in days of high prices, 
but if there had been a large supply of Java seeds available, 1 am positive that indigo 
cultivation in Bihar would have gone up by leaps and bounds. I don't say it would 
take the place of synthetic indigo, because of the fact that the wilt disea-e crept in. If 
the first results could have been maintained it certainly would have challenged synthetic, 
but this wilt disease came in and wiped off crop after crop, and they had to give up Jav.i 
entirely in many factories. 




What do you think indigo might expand to in production, assuming that the wilt 
disease was successfully tackled and a system organized for producing seed enough to cover 
your wants at reasonable prices. What do you think Bihar is capable of turning out ? — 
You want to put me down to figures just now. 1 am positive that the indigo industry, if the 
indican content was increased, and there was an am])le supply of seed, would flourish ; all Bengal 
and Bihar planters w mid take it up, and there would be an enormous increase 

You really think it worth considering as an industry on a probably large scale in the i 
future ? — I think so. Indigo is such a magnificent crop to grow in rotation with other 
crops such as cereals. 


It is inviting disaster to get one or two experts to miko occasional enquiries of this 
sort without any organization. This matter must be organized from every point of view, 
and research work collated and put to commercial advantige in such a way as to give 
confidence to planters. Do you think there is justification for assistance of that sort ?— - 
There is absolutely no doubt on the subject. My own results have shown that we have 
been making double of that which we made in the rosiest days, even with pre-war prices 
and wilt and everything else. We have been making profits which were out of all 
proportion to what my factories used to make under the old system, and that was because 
I introduced the system of showing Java for seed in August, and managed to maintain 
a fair seed supply. 


Mr. C. E. Low , — You speak of the desirability of an agricultural bank for 
the purpose of financing indigo factories. Do you consider that indigo factories, as they 
are at present, will afford sufficient scope for a sufficiently .strong bank by itself ? — Indi- 
go factories combined with sugar factories, and with rice mills. 

What other industries do you think would be financed by such a bank ? — I don t 
know, there are not so many just now, unless saltpetre came along. 

President. What about tobacco and wheat? — I should think tobacco would. An 
indigo factory would want an advance on its wheat. An indigo factory always grows wheat 
largely along with indigo. 
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Mr. C. E. Low. — I suppose your country crops are handled by Marwari merchants. 
Would those men take finance from such a bank ? — I should think they would very largely. 
There is an enormous import of rice into these districts from Nepal, and the buying of 
that ought to benefit by finance. 

'You stated that “ the work was made over to the Imperial Economic Botanist at 
Pusa who abandoned this line of research What is your reason for believing he abandoned 
it ? — Because he makes no reference to it in his reports, except in his last report where 
he only mentions it to say he does not believe in it. 

Have you exported yolr indigo direct or through (^alcutta houses ? — For the last 
three years I have been exporting direct. 

How did you arrange with the consumer ? — I cannot say, as it is sold by brokers in 
London. 

Have you had any direct communication with anj' consumers as to how your product^ 
^uit them and what results they get? — No, never. 

Have you asked the Association, which you represent, to communicate with any of 
the Dyers’ Associations in the United Kingdom ? We sent a lot of paste home, and asked 
Messrs. Parsons and Keiths to distribute it among dyers, and asked them to send us a report. 
They refused to give us any information. 

You did not communicate direct with any Dyers’ Association ? — We have seen a letter 
which passed through the Government of India on the subject of making paste. 

Have you tried to get the assistance of the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade ? — I do not think so. 

Have you any particular reason for not trying to communicate direct with any Dy'ers’ 
Trade Association or the Board of Trade ? — No. That matter was taken up before I got 
into the Association and was found not to be of much use and was dropped. 

I do not mean sale ; I mean advice as to what they thought of your stuff ? — I do not 
► know what was done. 

You speak of pooling. How would you s -nd the stuff ; through Calcutta or direct ? — 
I would have two markets. The poorer class seems to go to Europe, and indigo suitable for 
the western market would be shipped direct home. 

Do you think there would be any opposition on the part of factories who were managed by 
houses in Calcutta to such a proposal ? — I did not find any encouragement in Calcutta in my 
efforts to get up co-operation among planters during the last two or three years. 

Is your idea of pooling with reference to a central factory or a central analytical labo- 
ratory ?— My idea is pooling both cake indigo and 20 per cent, paste of one value. 

V I always thought it was the contention, of some indigo planters at any rate, tha'. there 
were values over and above the indigo tin contents ? — That is as regards cake, I am talking 
about paste. The difference in cake is this ; if you get Rs. 70 for 70 per cent, cake, it does 
not follow that you will get Bs. 60 for 60 per cent. The reason is that the dyer makes up 
a vat for 70 per cent, cake, in which there is a residue left which he has to throw away. The 
finer the indigo the less the residue, and if he gets the lower indigo, which has more impuri- 
ties, the residue is larger and he has got to throw away those impurities holding a wger 
indigo tin content than if he had used finer Indigo. 

There is more difference also In respect to the marks of different factories in cake than 
there would be in paste ? — Yes, 1 do not see how there would be any difference in paste. 

Do you contemplate joint selling in the English market ? — I contemplate pooling all the 
indigo and have each pool stand on its own b^se, i. e., with reference to cake I would leave 
a certain amount for the eastern market and send the rest home. YVith regard to paste it 
might be sold out here. The dyer likes to look at his cake before buying, while there is 
nothing like that in regard to paste. 

The dyer in buying cake would like to stick to his own mark year after vear, and if th« 
quantity of that particular mark was insufficient, as he would sooner deal with a description 
which he knew, he would not cai-e for any particular mark unless he was sure that the supply 
would be large and fairly constant ? — It would be. That is an argument in favour of paste. 
As a matter of fact my own opinion is that all indigo tin tests are very faulty. When you 
got a test of a cake calling it 65 per cent., it does not follow all the other cakes in the chest 
are 65 per cent. All cakes would not test the same ; there would be a difference of one or two 
per cent. They take one cake out of a chest and call it 65 per cent., while the bottom ones 
might be 60 per cent, for all they know. 
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Have you any information on eea-freights on indigo before the war and during the 
present period ? — Freight is charged per ton, regarded as 50 c.ft. In IQlii indigo cost £2, tea 
£1-15 and shell the same. (Witness reads figures for 1910 and 1911.) I notice indigo has 
been coming down since 1910. 

Would you ascribe that to the fact that the Liners’ (Conference was charging in proper* 
tion to what the goods were valued at? — Probably. 

You speak of Government preference in favour of natural indigo. Do you not think 
that the existence of the British Dyers Co., Ld., a company supported by the British Govern' 
ment would militate against such a preference being given ? — 1 include the produce of the 
British Dyers Co. in my evidence. ^ 

You speak of the indigo industry being hampered by occupancy rights. In the Central 
Provinces we had a large area of forest which we were making over on lease to a sugar syndi- 
cate. So long as those people kept to their own cultivation they retained their right upon it ; if 
they let it out to anyone to cultivate, they would lose cultivation rights which would accrue to 
the tenant. That is what 1 understand you wish to avoid? — Yes. 

Do you think that it is a desirable alteration to make generally, in respect to ordinary V 
zamindars or in respect to industrialists ? — The present Act is very hard on a small zamindr 
who is practically a cultivator. Supposing he is temporarily unable to cultivate his land and 
leases it out to a “ settled raiyat ”, he loses occupancy. 

If you get a certain number of abandonments by tenants with accrual of occupancy 
rights on areas leased for short periods, would not the effect be that in a shorter or longer 
time the landlord would have the whole land In his possession ? — That could be safeguarded 
by leasing in rotation from crop to crop for one crop only. 

Would not the result of that be that the landlord would only let out the land for one crop 
only, and in the case of the less intelligent tenant would that not have the effect of deteriorat- 
ing the cultivation very seriously ? — Not at all, why should it ? A landlord would not do 
anything to deteriorate cultivation because he knows he will not get his rent if ha did. 

Do you think a small Indian zamindar would ? — No, I don’t think he would. I don’t 
think it would be a fallbr worthy of consideration. 

Turning to one other matter ; you will agree that there is a great deal of indigo in other 
provinces besides Bihar. You have, say, your research going on in Pusa. Have you any 
knowledge how Pusa results are made knosvn to Madras or the United Province*, if they are 
made known ? — I have no knowledge at all. I see the Pusa journal. 

You are aware that Pusa research arrangements do not include arrangements for demons- 
tration on a wide scale ? — No, they don’t. 

Demonstration is as a rule a function of provinjial departments. Don’t you think you 
would be better off if the provincial department was organized in such a way as to enable them 
to demonstrate to managers the results of research work at Pusa ? — I have no doubt. We 
■hould have considerable benefit, I think. 

The same remarks would apply toother crops, perhaps more forcibly ? — Yes. ^ 

You would be in favour therefore of a more satisfactorily organized provincial departments ? 

— There is enormous scope in provincial Agricultural departments for demonstrations. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You say in the first paragraph of your written evi- 
dence that " the rather exceptional financial conditions under which indigo is manufactured 
constitute a heavy handicap to the industry.” In making that statement have you taken 
into consideration the profits that have been reape 1 by the industry ?— I am not referring to 
war profits. 

Before the war ? — Before the war I am simply pointing out how the working outlay 
is carrying interest for eighteen months in indigo. 

In spite of its carrying interest for eighteen months, what were the profits it yielded 
on an average before war days ? — I should think Rs. 1 1 per acre or under that, on an average. 
This refers to the days before synthetic indigo. 

And at present the profits are very much higher ? — Only with myself. I am not 
talking of other people. The price has gone up from Rs 250 to Rs. 600. 

The profits that you mentioned on the pre-war basis were arrived at after making 
allowance for all expenses ? — That should be reduced to Rs. 10 to provide for the cost of 
working. 

Can you give me the cost of, say, one bigha of indigo before the war ; I mean includ- 
ing everything sowing the seeds, carting, packing, etc ? —During the war it was very much 
higher. Before the war I should think with interest and all Rs. 35, including agency 
charges and everything else. 
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How many seers of indigo would be produced for that ? — About 8 seers. 

And what would be th3 price be^'ore war days ? — Abjut Rs. 45 to Us. 50 per acre. This 
is the gross return per acre ; your cost would be R.s. 30 to Rs, 35. 

Do you think that an industry that can earn Rs. 45 b\ investing Rs. 35 st'nds in 
any need of special assistance from Government ? — T am talking of prices before.' synthetic 
came on the mark t. 

I am speakir g of profits bet re the war ?— I was talking of prices before the syn- 
thetic. If you take indigo by itself there was no profit; if you work it with the country 
crops yon can get a profit, beouse the more country crop grown the cheaper your indigo 
is, and the thing is to strike a happy medium between the crops and the indigo. That is 
a very difileult question to decide off-hand, and it would be impossible to make an av erage 
for all factories. 

Can you give us a rough idea of profits after synthetic indigo began to come in ? — 
Profits dwindled very very low ; no profit was made for years until the factoiies got on 
their leis again and took up a different system of working, growing country crop with 
the indigo. 

Leaving aside th° badly-managed fac tories, will you tell me what the profits are in 
the case of the best manag^ factories like yours? — (Witness objected to answer this ques- 
tion and saidt I know my r turns are too g-'od to be absolutely accepted by any other fac- 
tory in Bihar ; the difference of soil the difference of situation is so verj- large, that it 
would be impossit le to strike an average. 

You lay great stress on the Java and Natal seed supply being available ? — Yes. 

You think even without further reseanh, if yon had a sufifieient supply of Java and 
Natal seed, and the concern was managed j roperly, it should yield good profits ? — I think 
it ought to to a certain extent- 

Could you tell us what on an average is the rate of interest which these concerns 
have to pay f — To Calcutta Houses ? For short accommodation 8 per cent, with collateral and 
Government securities. Firms less fortunate than mine get no accommodation at all. 
ijhey might, if they do get accommodation, h.ve to pay 12 percent. 

You say that in 1912 th3 research which was done by Messrs. Bergtheil and Parnell 
was handed over to the Imperial Economic Botanist. By whose orders ? — The Imperial 
Government took it over from the Bihar Planters’ Asso.u.ition. 

You say that “ it would be of great benefit to the industry if a demon tration factory 
with an efficient staff to carry on research work was instituted in Bihar, as the present methods 
carrying on research under garden conditions are most unsatisfactory.” Do yon mean the 
conditions that prevail at Pusa? — Yes. 

You think it is not a favourable comparison of what a particular experiment is likely to 
yield when it is carried on under the very favourable conditions that prevail at Pusa ? — Garden 
experiments are usel.'ss when applied on an estate scale. They afford no criterion at all. 

You have said there should be some modification in freights. Have you any definite 
suggestions to make ? — No, I have none. I would just as soon have that taken out of my 
evidence. 

You suggest that Government should institute a small cess on all indigo exported, to 
be devoted to the pushing of the sale of indigo ? Don’t yon think that would be much better 
done by the trade? — No, because they could not collect it There are too many small 
producers, for instance, in Madras and the United Provinces. You can only do it on exported 
indigo and not on that used in the country. 

You want Government merely to collect the tax and hand it over to the trade? — No, 

I said that Government should safeguard our interests. 

Would you give Government a voice in the spending of it aLo ? — Yes. 

You suggest that the “ Government shotild lay down that wherever possible preference 
should be given to articles produced within the British Empire by the different Government 
Departments.” Do you refer to the Government of India here ? — I am referrintr to the 
Government of India ; I refer to the Home Government as well. 

That raises a large question as to whether any preference for goods produced in every 
part of the Empire would be justified ? — It is only a suggestion. I am not prepared to 
discuss it. 

What is a “ settled ralyat ” ; is it not a person who has acquired that status by cultivating 
the land for 12 years continuously, or by heredity ? — Yes. 

113 
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What is the ohjeetion of the planters to allow a tenant to acquire the status of a “ settled 
raiyat ” f — We do acquire it- On that line I would be arguing against our interests, hut in 
the case of temporarily leasing land so as to cultivate in rotation with indigo, the planter 
takes the risk of losing possession of the land. 

You say, “With the possibility before it of losing possession of the lands, an indigo factory 
is very averse from leasing its iands to cultivator’s.^' What is the real objection to leasing 
land to cultivators ; what does it mean ; does it not only mean that in the case of a “ settled 
raiyat” you cannot eject him except according to law, and you cannot enhance his rent except 
according to law ? — I am not talking of land that the “ settled raiyat ” is already holding in 
occupancy- I am referring to zerat lands. When the planter does not want to grow 
indigo, if he lets them out to settled raiyats, those raiyats would obtain occupancy. 

But is that not the whole difference that yon cannot eject the settled raiyat or increase 
his rent, except according to conditions prescrited by the law ? Is that not the whole difference 
l)etween the settled raiyat and the non-settled raiyat? — Yes. 

Is not the “ settled raiyat ” economically stronger and better than the raiyat who is not 
settled ? — Yes, he would be. 

Does he not attend to the land in his keeping and improve it better ? — Yes, he would. 

Don’t you think th.at it would he a gain altogether to the agricultural industry that 
the number of settled raiyats should increase ? But then you have got to take into considera- 
tion that the indigo planter has taken that land for the pur])'>se ot growing indigo on it. 
You are not increasing the “ settled raiyat ’’ but increasing the lands of the “ settled raiyats ’ ; 
you are not creating new “ settled raiyats”. 

Does it not in practice come to the same thing ; so long as the status of the raiyat is 
raised to that of a “ settled raiyat ?— No, you don’t raise them to “^seltled raiyat”, because 
he must have been previously a “ settled raiyat ”, to acquire rights over temporarily leased 
land. 


But the “settled raiyat” to whom yon let a piece of land will have the rights of the 
settled raiyat in the land you have leased to him, therefore qut> that' period he becomes a 
“ settled raiyat ”, and it does not matter if ‘ A ” alone being a “ settled raiyat ”, there were 
“ A ” & “ B ” two settled raiyats ” ? — If you increase the “ settled raiyat’s ” occupancy to an 
area larger than he can profitably cultivate, it is not a good thing. Raiyats with large hold- 
ings are most unsatisfactory. 

Do you think there is any apprehension that their holaings will grow so large as to be- 
come really unwieldy ? You very often see raiyats with holdings much too large. They 
sublet them out. 


Are you familiar with the land legislation of recent years in Ireland ? — No, I don't ; I am 
a Scotchman myself. 

Thus I suppose you are familiar with the present system of land tenure in Scotland ? — I 
have some acquaintance with it. 

From the point of view of the tenant it would certainly be an advintage that he should 
acquire the status of a settled raiyat, but from the point of view of the factory it is not J 
an advantage ? — ^Not from the point of view of growing indigo, cr from the point of view of 
small zamindars who are more or less cultivators. 


Do you think it is a wise policy to allow land to remain fallow rather than to allow a 
tenant to cultivate it and to acquire a status in relation to it ? — It is a very bad policv, but 
what can you do ? 

Therefore the recommendation that you make about the Bengal Tenancy Act comes to 
position of the la idlord should he strengthened as against the raivats. Do you 
think there is any justification for improving the position of the landlora in an industry which 
gives good profits ? — I have been very careful to state that all the profits are my own. 

• A that the industry did not yield good profits and became commercially a bad 

industry, do;i t you think it should be abandoned, rather than be bolstered up by legislation 
against the tenants ?— While crops can be grown profitably there is no loss to the industry 

You m^n to say that so long as further crops can be grown profitably on the land, there 
is no o;s e agricultural industry of the country ? — There is great loss because wheat, 
barley, etc., would greatly profit by being rotated by indigo. You will find that the yield of 
rice fell considerably when indigo was abandoned in Lower Bengal thirty or forty years 

You think that the retention of indigo is necessary ?— I think it is highly beneficial. 

that consideration does not apply to every territory, to every part of the pro- 

tba ^ } Oil can get better yields of wheat and other crops by other methods 

mr retention of indigo would not be necesiry ?-Yon ask 

roe a hypothesis that does not exist. ^ 
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Indigo is not cultivated in all ])arts of the country where wheat is, in the Punjab, for 
instance, only on a small scale. The Punj.ib gives very good yields of wheat, and in many 
parts of Bihar where indigo is not cultivated, you get very good yields of wheat ; therefore you 
cannot say that the rotation by indigo is a sine qua non of improving the yields of wheat ? — 
There may be other methods. 

That being so, unless the manufacture of indigo continues to be commercially a success, 
there would be no justification for keeping it up, if it can only be kept up by laying down 
conditions that would operate harshly against the cultivator? — I quite agree with that. 

Hon^ble Sir F II. St-wart . — You indicate the possible institution of agricultural banks in 
Bihar and you told the President that a certain amount’of Government assistance would be neces- 
sary, Have you formulated any ideas at all as to what shape that assistance might ^usefully 
take ? — Government could place its treasury) balances in the hanks. 

Do you think it would bs right that Goverument should lock up public money in landed 
property, machinery, etc., in this manner ? — My suggestion is that landed property should be 
accepted as collateral security when advancing money on an indigo crop. 

Can you develop at all your idea of an indigo pool ; who would be members of this pool ? — 
' They would be in CaLutta. The agents and brokers would be members. At home you have 
the same thing. 

And its affairs would be managed by a Committee ? — Yes. 

And the Government connection would be simply in respect to the oess ? — 'Yes; in no 
other way. 

How would you bring in all the other parts of India which produce indigo ? — They would 
not come in, or perhaps some might come. Madras would not come in. 

Does that not knock the idea on the head altogether ?— Yes, I think so. But, of course, 
with paste it is a different matter. 

The functions of a pool would simply be regulations for sale ; no interference with pro- 
duction? — So, the only idea of a pool would be to getaway with the middleman. At present 
indigo is sold to the middleman. If you get aw'ay with him you would increase the profits 
of the producer. 

You do not mean the Calcutta houses by middlemen f —No, I mean the buyers. 

With reference to the manufacture of paste as against cake, would you not have ranch 
more difficnlty and incur much more cost for packing, freight, both by rail and steamer, etc. ? — 
The cost would be very much heavier, about four times : the cost of packing is very much higher. 

And you would have much more difficulty in getting labour carry it out ? — Yes; that is 
an argument in favour of cake, but also a very big argument in favour of making paste at 
home. 


Dr. E. Hopkinson — Can you say what proportion of the total crop of indigo in Bihar is 
grown by members of the Association ? — All of it, or nearly all. I do not think there are any 
growers outside the Association. 


Yon say that the Association, as an Association, has never been in official communication 
with any users in the United Kingdom ?— No, never. 

Do not you think there would be great advantage in such communication ?— There 
would be. 


Would you think that that communication would be better direct between one basine ss 
association and another, or through the Government?-! think it would be better direct from 
one association xo another, and not through Government at all. 

You think the Government could not provide any good offices in that connection?—! 
do not see now it coold. 


How is that that there is no such communication in the case of such an impoitant Asso- 
ciation as the Bihar Planters' Association ?— We have made several efforts, not throueh the 
Association but more or less privately. We made great efforts to provide ' them with^mste 
but the Djers^ Association went to the Germans, lock, stock and barrel. ^ ’ 


You attribute it all to the stupidity of the British dyer ?-I attribute it to the stnnidJf ^ 
of the British public. You cannot get a fast dye for love or money. When you buy blu^ silt 
handkerchiefs, for instance, you find the colour soon fades. I subm-'t that the synthetic 
also suffers from competition of cheap dyes. ^ ^ 


President.— Yon are not justified in challenging synthetic dye on that score 
got you ill quality and in price. Your battle is with synthetic dye, and there is no 
have you both on the score of ipuality and price. 


They have 
doubt they 
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Br.E. Hopkinwn . — With regard to the questiou of paste, the Association have not taken 
any steps since the outbreak of war to ascertain what the British user requires, or what he 
would be ready to take ? — In quantity or quality ? 

In quality and style of making up ? — We cannot get tubs to send the stuff home. 
We made a certain quantity which we sent home for examination by British dyers. There 
is not a tub in the country to pack it in, and you cannot make paste just now . 


You are not making any attempt to get into touch with the user as to what would suit 
him in the way of paste ? — We are sending home a quantity now, and it is on the high seas. 
We are sending it to the India Office ? — There is a Committee formed at home, with a 
dyer on it. 

Yon attribute the increased output to a more economical method of working ; how did 
that originate ? — It is due to an experimental lot of seed which was brought from Java. We 
tried the plant and found it contained 100 per cent, more indican. 


Who tried it ? — ^lr. Bernard Coventry was the first to introduce it at Dalsingserai. 
There have been smalt lots brought in for several years, but there was difficulty in scarifying 
it. It wasja private discovery. 




Was it developed privately ? — Entirely so. 


President . — T ou said that one of the difficalties in the way of progress is indicated by 
the fact that planters have not much faith in technical research. I suppose that is due to 
ignorance on both sides. Would it be practicable to establish small schools in connection 
with technical research, that is, demonstration schools for the purpose of training young 
planters in subjects like elementary chemistry and the principles of agriculture, with a view 
to introducing to them the results of technical researches ? Do yon think they could attend 
schools of that kind during the off-season ?— No, 1 don’t think there would be any good in 
that. The only good would be demonstration factories where men could go and see things. 

You think that planters themselves do not want any knowledge of science ? —When I see 
the results of Messrs. Rawson and Bergtheil’s researches, with regard to the manufacture of 
indigo, I don’t think I would gain much benefit by taking up sTenee. I believe in the results 
of science properly applied, but 1 don’t believe much in our scientists, the onej or two we ^ 
have tried. 


That is a different thing. Is there any advantage in giving facilities such as the 
training of young planters in elementary science ? — I would prefer to postpone the answering 
of that question until some scientist had shown us that there would be some use in teaching 
planters the elements of chemistry. With our present piocesses there is no use in it. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You certainly don’t mean to say that all planter’s and 
agriculturists would not be benefited by knowing what results are obtained by agricultural 
research in other provinces ; therefore you would be in favour of some institute where these 
young planters should receive some practical training in agriculture ? — It may be ; I think 
they would learn just as much by pamphlets and reports. I doubt these institutions. 

Supposing there was an institution at Pusa or elsewhere where such demonstrations could 
be seen, don’t you think that young planters would be the better for having seen those 
demonstrations ? — Some of them might be. 


Wii'NESS No. 64. 

Mk. F. M. Covbntey, Indigo planter, representing the Bihar Planters’ Association, 

W RiTFEN Evidence. 

The crisis in the natural indigo industry is due to' two causes : — 

(1) the competition of the synthetic dye ; 

(2) the increase in the cost of production of the natural dye. 

The latter is chiefly owing to the higher rates that have now to be paid for the land 
on which the indigo is grown, due to the rise in the value of country crops of all kinds ; in 
consequence landlords and tenants are asking higher rents. 

Previous to the war, with indigo selling at Rs. 150 per maund of 60 per cent, indigotin, 
it was difficult for concerns to make a profit of more than Rs. .5 an acre, and it is impossible, 
with such prices, to pay more for the rent of the land, or for the price c f the green plant. 
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There are two systems of growing indigo in Bihar : — 

(a) The zerat system, chiefly practised in the districts of MnzafEarpnr, Darbhanga 
and Saran. Under this system, lands are obtained from the landlords and 
tenants and are cultivated at the expense of the planter, who takes all risks. 

{b) The raiyati system, in which the raiyats grow the indigo plant, on their own 
lands, and are paid either on the area or on the weight of green plant. 

It would appear at first the raiyati system was on a better basis than the zerat, but 
when the fall came in the market price of indigo the zerat system was better able to with- 
stand these bad times, as it was possible to utilize the lands in rotation with other crops than 
indiao, with a remunerative return ; the immediate returns realized from! the crops sold 
locally, also greatly helped to do away with much of the outlays borrowed at high rates of 
interests. 

The following are some of the instances in which the industry needs assistance : — Jinanoial aid. 

1 . Loans to be used as advances to landlords and tenants. 

2. Loans to tide over the period when indigo is tied up pending sale. 

3. Assistance in the combine and marketing of indigo. 

4. Improvement and concessions in freights. 

5. Research work in manufacture. 

6. Research work in seltotion of pl.iut. 

7. Seed farm. 

8. Supply of manures. 

9. Legislation. 

10. Protection. , 

11. Assistance in allied industries. 

As an example of what financial aid could do, it was in 1908 that Government in con- loans, 
saltation with Champaran planters, decided to give an increase of Re. 1-8-0 per acre on indigo 
raiyati cultivation. Such a paltry sum is of little use to the raiyat, though to the planter who 
is onlv making a profit of Rs. 5 per acre, it becomes a very serious matter. If, on the other 
hand,* the planter could have foand money, at say 5 per cent., and given the raiyat Rs. 40 
advance per acre, at a covering rate of interest, the raiyat would have appreciated such a step 
much more than the Re. 1-8-0 yearly increase, as it would be of more service to him, and 
the planter would have been sav^ the Re. l-S-O, or 30 per cent, of his profits. 

Further, it would be possible for the planter to put the Rs. 40 in an agricultural bank, 
in the interest of the raiyat, the planter receiving 12 per cent., a profit of 7 per cent, on the 
interest paid on the money borrowed, representing Rs. 2-13-0 per acre, which together with 
the Re. 1-8-0 he would be saved, makes a total benefit of Rs. 4-5-0 per acre, equivalent to a 
reduction of 30 per cent, on the cost of plant. Similar benefits could be derived in the 
zerat system, by advancing loans to landlords and tenants, and getting land on cheaper 
terms. 

Much energy is needed here. The planters are contemplating a combine with the advice Markets, 
of agents and brokers in Calcutta, with the object of fixing a limit of sale, and also dis- 
posing of the indigo by pools ” made up of the varying qualities. 

The Bihar Planters" Association have already joined the British Empire"s Producers’ 
Organization, as a help in pushing the sale of indigo, and obtaining any information pro- 
curable. The fund to meet the subscription of this organization is a separate one from the 
general funds of the Association, and it is desirable that Madras and North-W est dealers in 
'indigo should be affiliated with the Association, for this purpose, increasing the fund and the 
scope of work to be carried out. 

Calcutta should be the chief market, and many, but not all, are of opinion that it should 
be the only one. 

If natural indigo is to continue ^competing in the European and American markets, it 
seems imperative that the manufacture of indigo in paste form should be resorted to at once. 

The ditficulties of obtaining a suitable and uniform 20 per cent, paste are nearly solved. 

lit 
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There is still the question of excessive freight charges, and in this concessions might be 
asked for. In adopting paste, the cake market must on no account be neglected, it is the 
best market for natural indigo, and is likely to be so for some time to come, especially in the 
Easitrn trade. This market needs fostering and bolstering to the fullest extent, retaining 
those marks most suitable for cake for the cake market, ascertaining what the amount 
required is likely to be, and organizing up to that amount in cake form, so that the market 
is not overdone, and manufacturing the balance of the outturn in paste form. 

In both the oversea and inland freights, much can be done to help indigo and also allied 
industries. The enormously heavy inland freight over such long distances, is one of the most 
crushing difficulties that so many trades are confronted with, assi.=tance in this would do more 
generally to relieve and establish new industries, than any other form of legislation. 

Government has already given the industry considerable help in the past, first the yearly 
grant of Es. 40,000 to the Indigo Improvement Syndicate at Dalsingseiai, and afterwards 
to the Bihar Planters’ x'kssoeiation, during the services of Messrs. Kawson and Bergtheil, and 
now they have engaged the services of Mr. Davis for the work on paste and further 
research work. 

Messrs. Kawson and Bergtheil were of opinion that there wa s little more yield to be got 
from the plant, but both Messrs. Bloxam and Davis are opposed to this, and hold that more 
can be obtained by improved methods of manufacture. 

• Scientists are of opinion that the Indian yielding properties of the plant can be 
much improved by selection and the study of the botanical aspect of the plant. 

Since the appearance of the psylla and wilt disease, there has been great diflBculty 
in growing seed locally. Wilt is the most serious, and suggestions have been given as 
a remedy, such as rotation of land, increased surface cultivation, drainage, better selection 
of seed. I am quite satisfied that the disease cannot be avoided by attention to these, as 
the seed from these parts gives quite good and healthy results when grown in other parts 
of India. The only remedy I h ive found of any value so far, is by the application lof 
phosphate and green-manuring, and this required further research. 

A farm for the supply of seed, outside the indigo district, is a need we have long 
been in want of. The district chosen should be one free from frosts at the time the seed 
ripens. The farm should not be a permanent one, as after a few years disease may appear 
in the same way as it has done in Bihar. 

Some years ago I arranged for seed to be grown in the Ranchi District, with excellent 
results, the frost does not affect the seed, as the seed ripens early before the appearance 
of frost. Seed is now being grown in this district. 

In 1910 the British Government of Natal, under the supervis'on of Mr. Baily, grew 
some seed from the wild plint in Natal. About seven miunds of this was sent to me, but 
I found it unsatisfactory and just as liable to disease as our own plant. 

The seed we import from Java gives good results, but there is much room for improve- 
ment in quality, the {)eiventage of germination being seldom over 5.j per cent. 

Considerable benefit is to be derived from the use of manures if j)rocurahle at reasonable 
prices, superphosphate and oil cake in particular. Sujierphosphate could be manufactured 
locally, provided sulphuric acid could be obtained at lower prices. This is used in the 
manufacture and at present costs over 2 peace apjund, the cost in Europe is one farthing 
a pound. 

Some alterations are necessary regarding land-tenure. 

Where there are large interests in zerat and kaskari lands such as in indigo 
concerns and large estites, the entire area cauiiot be kept in their own cultivation, except 
with eonsiderahle loss, there is much trouble on this account especially at survey times. 

Since the war, the manufacture of synthetic indigo has comm'meed in England and 
other countries, in England the Dyes Company, Limited, has been very extensively 
supported by the Government, in the way of a loan of 1 or 1^ million sterling, and 
a yearly grant of £ lU0,(i00 for research. The Boxrl of Tiade have representatives on 
the Board of Control, and I understand they will protect the interests of the natural 
industry. It would be of interest if from time to time we were advised as to what they 
are doing for the industry. 

The following extract from the Daily Mail, September 1916, is interesting on this 
question : — 

, ^Ii- C- J- Whittaker presiding at the annual meeting in Manchester yesterday of the 
United Indigo and Chemical Company, Limited, said that whatever might be the true causa 
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of Germany having secured the monopoly in dye stuffs, considerable odium rested on some 
men in high places who, by unpatriotic intrigue with German competitors, had helped to 
barter away the nation^s birthright. 

It would be a guide in the future to know the members of Parliament or officials who, 
before the war, were instrumental in having deleted from the Government contracts for Army, 

Navy and Police clothing the clause specifying that those goods must be guaranteed dyed with 
natural indigo, thus allowing them to be dyed with German synthetic indigo, and thereby 
robbing our Indian Empire, and indigo planters in particular, of an export trade of £4,000,000 
a year. 

This policy put thousands of our Indian subjects out of employment when, instead they 
shoulu have been given State-aided scientific assistance to improve the natives’ crude method 
of production. He could not think that those responsible for the action he had referred to 
e^uld be trusted to look after the business of the nation in future.” 

Protections could also be given to the natural dye, in some form of a trade requisition, 
so that shoddy articles dyed with synthetic, do not appear on an equality with goods dyed 
with vegetable dyes. 

There are other industries, such as sugar, already established in the district, which indnstees. 
might be worked with indigo to their mutual advantage, or as independent industries. 

I will mention two of special importance and magnitude, and In which I have had some 

knowledge and experience. 

After the war broke out, the Board of Trade in London have been issuing bulletins on 
industries that might be taken up to improve British trade. 

I was particularly struck with their information on starch, so followed up my 

enquiries with the Board of Trade Imperial Institute, manufacturers of machinery, 

brokers and consumers, and the Dutch Government which is one of the countries producing 
starch. 

I am only referring to those varieties of starch used in commerce and known as potato 
starch or farina, used extensively by spinning and weaving mills. The chief sources of supply 
were Germany, Austria, and Holland. America supplies an inferior maize starch, sometimes 
used when there is a shortage of potato starch. 

Previous to the war the price was from £10 per ton to £18 per ton and has since risen 
to over £30. 

The whole of the requirements of the Indian trade and our Colonies are supplied from 
Europe. None is manufactured in Britain. 

It can be manufactured in this country from the sweet potato, which is alreaay grown in 
enormous quantities. These yield 12 1 per cent, of starch, as against 16 percent, from the 
potato used in Europe. Taking the low price of the raw material in India as compared to 
Europe and the oversea freights there is much in favour of manufacture in India. 

The cost of a plant, dealing with 50 tons of potatoes daily, will cost about £3,000 exclu- 
sive of buildings. 

This Is a very large cottage industry in China, which country supplies nearly the whole of Eamie (rhea or 
the C 0111 & grass in the trade. cotameroial China 

graBs). 

The cultivation and manufacture was commenced in Bihar in 1903, by the Bengal Rhea 
Syndicate, with a capital of over Rs. 3,00,000, and a cultivation of 2,000 to 3,000 acres. I 
was in charge of 500 acres at Dalsingserai. A complete factory with 12 decorticators, dryin-^" 
and baling machinery was erected. A similar factory was erected at Tnrkaulia in Champaran’ 
with 500 acres of cultivation, and smaller plants at other places. ’ 

The enterprise was not a profitable success, although the decortication and general manu- 
facture was satisfactory. The whole of the produce was sold to the spinning factory at 
Emmindingen in Germany, but the return from the cultivation was unsatisfactory. This was 
due to want of knowledge in the mode of the selection of land and the method of cultiva- 
tion. No one had had any experience and the whole of the literature on the question was 
incorrect and misleading, so that the plant was put into lands and localities quite unsuited to 
the growth of ramie. 

I am convinced that this industry can be worked in Bihar with equally good results as to 
China, especially as a cottage industry. By thi^ I do not mean to infer that it cannot be 
grown with success on an extended scale, as was intended by the Bengal Rhea Syndicate But 
the selection of cultivation must be very different, selecting more especially these parts where 
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tobacco and snch like crops are not grown, as these crops utilise the whole available ihanure of 
those parts. \^'here opium was grown and has been abandoned the land could very profit- 
ably be replaced by rhea. 

On an extensive scale of cultivation, I would recommend that the manufacture be carried 
on to a further stage, that is as “ fi'asse which is the form China grass assumes after it has been 
degummed. If this process is carried out on the green ribbons, direct from the field merely 
hand-stripped with the pellicle still attached, the degumming process is more easily accomplished 
and with better results, as the resinous and mineral matters have not dried on the fibre, as in 
the case of China grass, and are therefore more easily acted upon by the degumming ag;ents. 
The cost of production is much reduced, as the decortication of the fibre by mechanical means 
is done away with. 

In 1907 there were only two degumming and spinning factories in Europe, now there are 
five at least in Europe and several in China and America. The price of China grass in 1907 
was £ 27 per ton ; just previous lo the war it had risen to £35, and the consumption is fast in- 
creasing. A degumming factory, such as is usually erected in China, which deals with China 
grass, first converting it into “ filasse ” and then into yarn, in which form it can be sold 
universally, and which can also deal with the green ribbons, costs from a620,000 upwards. 


General. 

The following are answers to questions on wliich the Commiss’on invite Information. 


Fiaancial 

industrial 

prises. 


aid to Q- — iloney was raised from planters and agency houses in Calcutta to erect a 
enter- manure factory at Dalsingserai, for the manufacture and supply of fertilizers, called the 
Indigo Manures Supply Company. An oil mill was also erected on the premises, for the 
supply of oil cake. Such an enter (;rise can only succeed when there is an outlet for the cake. 
At first the company was well supported and did well, but afterwards owing to the crisis in 
indigo, planters curtailed all expenses working on the most economical outlays possible, so that 
there were not sufficient orders to continue. There was also no support from the sugar 
concerns where orders had been expected. : 


The difficulty in obtaining money to work new industries, is chiefly owing to the want 
of confidence, there is usually not sufficient data to be relied oh, generally due to the experi- 
mental work having been carried out on too small a scale. With proper investigation, 
demonsti'ation and the support of Government, there should be no difficulty in raising money 
for an enterp rise with prospects of success. 


Pioneer factories. 


Q. 2. — Money for industrial enterprises is mostly obtained locally and with the help 
of Calcutta agency houses. 

Q. 8. — After full investigation, and Government being satisfied that the industry Is 
likely to prove a success, it should meet the request of the person asking for assistance as far 
as possible, even to the extent of the entire loss. A reasonable period should be given to test 
the merits and results of the enterprise and conditions and terms arranged for the repayment 
of the money, or taking over the plant, the pioneer receiving first refusal. 


Limits of Govern- Q* 14-— Financial help should be given until the enterprise can work .for itself, but aids, 
ment a8ai8tau,.o. such as com essions on freights, should be continued. 


Teohnical 

indnetiies. 


aid to Q- lb- — For my experience, s^e remarks under Indigo (Resear, h In manufacture). 

Q. IG. — Much good has bjen derived as the result of researches conducted by Government 
Departments by the selection of seed. Both mustard seed and the new varieties of wheat are 
an example of this. Useful and labour-saving implements have been introduced. 


Demonstiat'on fac- Q- — There should be demonstration factories for starch and ramie (see remarks 

t“rie8.i under these headings, under allied industries). I would also suggest the demonstration of 

the manufaclure of sann hemp, as it is prepared in the Jnbbulpore and Pilibhit districts. 
Sann hemp as prepared in Bihar sells for from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per maund as prepared in the 
other districts as from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. 


Beseaich at lord. 


Indaatiial 8nTT^8 
and official or* 
ganization. 


Q. 21. — I have received much valuable information from the Imperial Institute, but this 
Institute is an example of all Government Technical institutions and such like bodies. Much 
good work is done and accumulated, but is seldom brought to use outside. The information 
lies dormant until someone happens to be seeking some particular information. 

Qs. 25, 27, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61. — The available resources of the country should be enquired 
into by Commissions, and local organizations, and the local Director of Industries. There 
should be at least one Director in each prov.nce, with powers to act, or with a Board of 
Industries (i robably Imperial) , with powers to act, of which the Provincial Director should be 
ex officio member. 


The Director should be a practical roan with knowledge of business matters, trade and 
finance, and it should be his duty to seek out and encourage what appears to be in the 
interests of trade. At present there seems to be no channel for the pioneering of an industry to 
put his suggestions before a Government representative, with powers to give him the help be 
needs. 
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Oral evidence, 24'KH November iri6. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Vou say that the higher rates that have now to be paid for the land 
on which the indigo is grown are due to the rise in the value of country crops. What has 
the planter to pay now compared with what he had to pay thirty years ago ? Se to 100 
per cent. more. 

You suggest that money could be lent by some agency to planters at five per cent, 
which the planters might re-invest at twelve per cent, in an agricultural bank. T'.om whom 
do you propose to get that money from ? — The benevolent Government. 

These are your own views, or are they also the views of your Association ? Ihese are 

my own views which I put before the Association at that time in 1908. 

We are now in 1916. We want to know the planters’ views now? — I referred to 
this in lfe08 when the Government in consultation with Champaran planters raised the 
rate by Re. 1-S-O. I have heard nothing of it since, but I merely put it forward as an 
example. 

The planters would give their joint security to get money at five per cent ? — They will 
have to give som? security, I look upon all these as means of giving help. We cannot 
get money from the commercial world at that price. 

If the agricultural bank charged twelve per cent, to the raiyat, that would cover the 
weaker security of the raiyat and the increased cost of collection from smaller men ? — -Yes, 
the factory is going security for the money. 

I am talking about money lent by the agricultural bank to the raiyat ? — Instead of 

giving the man rent the planter puts that money into the bank for him. 

And the agricultural bank lends it to the raiyat at twelve per cent. ? — Yes. 

The twelve per cent, which the agricultural bank charges is more than wliat the 
Government charges the planter, because the planter’s security is better and it is easy to 
collect ? — Yes. 

The co-operative credit societies do the same thing so far as the raiyats are concerned ? — 

I suppose they do. 

The co-operative credit societies charge usually at nine to twelve per cent., and the 
societies have to pay anything from six to nine per cent. The only way in which the planter 
comes in is that he finds '^curity and he gets seven per cent, for doing so ? — That is what 
it really comes to. 

How are direct shipments of indigo of planters financed ? — We do not do any shipments. 
There are a few planters who do ship to London, but they are small amounts. I have no 
experience of direct shipments. 

You speak of the jungle market. Was not that before the war tending to disappear 
as synthetic indigo encroached on the jungle market ? — I did not say anything like that. 

The synthetic was gradually cutting into the jungle market ? — No. Not in the Gulf, 
Russia, and Persia. 

You think the jungle market is well worth your attention while you are making an 
attack on the Western market ? — They pay for high percentages of indigotin. They pay 
for shape and form. 

Yon state there, “ Messrs. Rawson and Bergtheil were of opinion that there was little 
more yield to be got from the plant ”. Prom the plant as it is, or, as it might be 
developed ? — -In the present style of the manufacturing, process, Rawson and Bargtheil 
said that they had done all they could and that there was nothing more to do in the manu- 
facture. .VI r. Bloxam was opposed to this and he always said that there w^as decidedly 
much more to be got by improved manufacture. 

You speak of protection being allowed to the natural dye ? — Yes, by a trade mark or 
something like that. 

You suggest that a particular form of merchandise should have a trade mark to 
show that the goods are dyed with natural indigo ? — Yes, so that people would know when 
they are buying articles dyed with natural and when they are dyed with synthetic. 

Yon speek of sweet potatoes. Have yon any idea of the area of it in Bihar ? — I havei. 
not gone into that. 

Is it grown in garden plots under well Irrigation or as a field crop ? -As a field crop. 
The cultivation is very large. It is one of the staple crops. 

It is not grown with well irrigation ? — No irrigation at all. 

Yon say that ramie industry was a failure. Did^ou ever hear that it was due to the consu- 
mers being very few in number and their fixing so low a price that the crop did not pay to 
grow ? — No, 
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You say that there were only two degnmming and spinning fac tories in Europe in 1907, 
but now there are five in Europe and several in China and America. You do not think things 
have improved in the matter of price ? — The price had improved before the war began. And 
we knew the price in the open China market when we commenced manufacturing. 

You state that a manufactory was erected at Dalsingserai. It prepared nothing but 
oil cake? — They imported fertilizers and mixed them in various quantities to su't certain crops ^ 

Under whose advice ? — My brother started this. ^ 

Not under any particular scientific advice? — Yes, we had research people at Dalsingseraf 
when these things were going. We had Messrs. Hancock, Bloxam, Finlow, and Leake. 

These mixtures and fertilizers were made on the advice of these scientific gentlemen ? — 

It was really from the results of their work. There was an important publication issued by 
the indigo improvement syndicate and on that this was started, and great support from the 
sugar industry was expected. 

But you did not get the support ? — ^No. 

Is it because the mixture was not suitable, or for what reason ? — They were very suitable, y 
Everything that was supplied was well known. It was merely because the planters would no t 
put their hands into their pockets. They were so hard up in those bad days of indigo. 

When was this? — From 1901)-to 1904. 

You say, ‘ Money for industrial enterprises is mostly obtained locally and with the help 
of Calcutta agency houses By industrial purposes you mean for the erection of factories 
or for working expenses ? — Capital expenditure. I was 'referring to manure company and 
rhea company. 

Was this money put in by people as a venture, or did they lend It to the promoters 
of the Industry ?— As a venture. 

You say that working capital is obtained from the Calcutta agency houses ? — Yes. 

At what rate of interest? — Eight per cent, and one per cent, for books. 

What se< urity is given? — Yon hypothecate your indigo crop. 

You want concessions in freights for carriage of products of industrial enterpr'se. Do you 
allude to railway freights alone or to other freights ?— I was thinking at the time chiefly of 
railway freights. It was brought to me very forcibly in the case of starch when I went 
through the figures of starch. 

Do you recommend that much goods should be carried at less than the cost price ? 
know that the average railway freight yields railways only a comparatively small profit o.n 
their turnover. Railways only pay 5 or 6 per cent, and the turnover is a very large one .-—I 
do not know what they earn. But that is the stumbling-block to so many things. _bor 
instance, the expenses of shipping rhea from here to Calcutta is as much as getting it in 
Europe. 

Would you recommend an initial concession until the industry is well established? That 
would be a great help. I say that these heavy freights are killing many industries. ' 

If the industry cannot afford to pay what it costs the railway to carry it, it seems that 
the industry itself is not one that should be undertaken. Would you agree to that position ? 

Yes. I think so. 

If you have an initial concession in freights, the railway in the long run will benefit 
because they get a larger amount ? — Yes. Take the case of starch. The difficulty is to get 
the market. People buying starch would rather pay a higher price for what they are accus- 
tomed to use. We are only anxious that there should be concessions to begin with, to get at 
the market. Now the conditions are good. The war has deprived them of the market and we 
can get at it. 

You speak of the superior value of Jubbulpore and Pilibhit sann hemp as compared with 
Bihar hemp. You consider the difference in price is due to the superior method of prepar- 
ation in Jubbulpore ? — Yes. 

Do you know how sann hemp is prepared in Jubbulpore ? — Yes. The stalks are retted 
and then it is taken and dried, and, when it is quite dry the stalks are broken and the fibre 
comes away perfectly straight. Here, the stalks after being retted aie beaten first by holding 
at one end and then holding them by the other end and all the fibres are entangled The plants 
are identical. 

You allude to the information received from the Imperial Institute. On what point did 
you receive information of value ? — On starch they gave good information. 

That was useful ? — Yes. 
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Have you been able to do anyibing with that information of a practical nature about 
strach ? — 1 have made experiments, and nothing more than that. There is absolutely no 
literature on the subject whatever. Tliey were the only perjple who gave me any information. 

You suggest that the provincial director should be an member of the Imperial 

Board of Industries. Would you have all provincial directors as ex-offieio members ? — I am not 
competent to deal with that point. There must be some linking up. There are thousands 
of pounds spent every year here on scientists' salaries and on the Directors of Industries, 
and the work is done two and three times over. In the British empire it is done three and 
four times over and paid for similarly. There is no outlet beyond a certain distance. 
Information in many cases never gets beyond the walls. 


Your points are that the information obtained by scientific research in this country is not 
made sufficiently accessible to the public and that the work is duplicated? — It is duplicated 
here as well as in other countries. The work is done twice. Men go and do the same kind 
of work over again. Much of this money might be spent on pushing these things into 
existence. They never see life. 

Honshu Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — You say that the crisis in the natural indig > industry 
is due to two causes — (1) the competition of the synthetic dye ; and (2) the increase in the 
cost of production of the natural dye. And you say that the latter is chiefly owing to the 
higher rates that have now to be paid for the land on which the indigo is grown due to the 
increase in the value of country crops. Am I to understand that the advantage from 
growing country crops is greater to the cultivator than from growing indigo f — Not in 
every case. 

Generally ? — In certain villages, not in all. 

How is it that a rise in the value of country crops of other kinds has brought about 
a demand for higher rent for indigo ? — The demand for land. 


Is it more profitable for the cultivator to sow land with other crops than to sow it with 
indigo ? — At the cheap rate, yes ; i.e., Rs. 5 a bigha. We used to get land for Rs, 5 or Rs. 6 
a bigha and now we cannot get it at that rate. 


Because the land is in demand for other crops ?— Yes. 

And^ the zemindar gets more rent from tenants who want to take it for other purposes 
than for indigo? — Yes. 

Is the sowing of indigo unpopular with the raiyats generally on this side ? Is it that 
they do not like it very much ? — There are two systems, zerat system and raiyati system. 

You say that under the raiyati system the raiyats grow the indigo plant and they are 
paid either on the area or on the weight of gre^m plant ? — Yes. 

This raiyati system is of two kinds, the tincotta system and the voluntary agreement 
system ? — I do not understand what you mean. 

What is this raiyati system that you speak of ? — There are two systems, the ..zerat system 
and raiyati system, which I have explained in ray note. 

By the raiyati system the land is cultivated by the tenant at his own risk ? — Yes. 

And he sells its produce to the factory and he is paid on the area or on the weight of 
green plant ? — Yes. 


Are not these raiyats of two classes, the first (hose who are attached to the factory, hav- 
ing taken leases from the factory, and who are bound by an agreement to sow indigo on 
some part of the land for the factory ? — Yes. 

, second class is what are called the voluntary agreements ? —It happens in 

kushki tracts. They are not voluntary. Khoosky is erratic. 

Is it an agreement under which they promise to sell to the factory the indigo that they 
will grow for a certain number of years at a rate fixed in that agreement ? Yes. 

Do you think that the raiyats have greatly improved in their economic condition during 
the last 2a yews ?— I should not like to say. In the last twenty-five years ?— I suppose they 
have improved. But that is not very much. ^ v re j 

In what way ? Have wages risen? — Wages have risen. 

The males get annas 2, and the females get LJ anna per head. They come to the 
at about sunnse and return a,t about sunset, and they have an hour's interval in 
winter and two hours' interval in the hot weather. interval in 

And so they work from sunrise to sunset ?— Not literally, but roughly. 
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Do they use much cloth except in the coldest part of the year ? — No. 

Do they go to any school and receive education ? — Y es. Every district has schools es- 
tablished. 

Has every factory got a school ? — No. hlvery district has schools established. 

Do you mean for the children of labourers ? — I do not say for that class. 

I am confining my question to them. — ^They do not go to school. 

Are they not able to pay a fee ? — I do not think they have risen to that yet. 

If they were asked to pay fees, you do not think they would be able to pay them out 
of the two annas ? — I could not say. 

Do you seriously think they can, out of the two annas per labourer? — It amounts to a 
great deal more. A mother comes with three or four children and they each earn some- 
thing. 

Add it all. I want your Impressions ? — Do I think that these people could afford to 
pay a school fee? V 

Sqppose you put it at one anna per head per month ? — They can afford one anna per head 
per month. 

Is there any arrangement for the education of the children of the labourers, so far 
as you are aware, in any factory that you know of ? — Not that I know of. 

Have you never seen any school or any schooling arrangement about any of these factories 
for this class of persons ? — Not that I know of- 

You say that in 1908, in consultation with the Champaran planters, the Gove"nment 
decided to give an increase of Re. 1-8-0 per acre. Why did the Government take up this 
question ? Was it in consequence of the Champaran riots of 1907 ? — Yes. 

There was a Committee or a Conference ? — Several Conferences between the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the representatives of the planters . 

And as a result of that the Government decided in consultation with your representatives 
that each raiyat should get Re. 1-8-0 more per acre ? — Yfs. 

You say that system did not benefit the raiyat very much ? — No. 

You say that if the planter could find money at five per cent, and give the raiyat an ad- 
vance of Rs. 40 per acre, that would be a better system ? — Beth j arties would be benefited. 

How would it benefit the raiyat? — Nearly every raiyat of Champaran has more land than 
he can cultivate, and he is the wor.^t cultivator in Bihar. The difference between the 
Champaran raiyat and the South Bihar raiyat is merely doe to the former not having proper 
bullocks and having too much land. He wants money to buy bullocks, and develop the land. 

Do you think that the advance would enable him to develop the bullocks? — Yes. 

With the money that he earns he is not able to have a sufficiently good quality of 
bullocks ? — No. 

Why do you think that the planters should t e allow'ed to reap the profit of seven per 
cent. ? Do you think that their condition is such that they should have it ? Suppose the 
Government is persuaded to advance you money at five per cent., you would advance it at 13 
per cent, to the raiyat 7 — To the bank. 

You will put the money into the bank and the bank would advance to the raivat at 13 
per cent. ?— Yes. 

And it will pay you seven per cent, more than you have to pay to the Government ? — Yes. 

Can you show any justification for the suggestion that you should reap this large profit 
from the raiyat ? — 1 do not make him pdy more than he has to pay. 

Suppose you lend him money at five per cent, and you give him the benefit of your 
security, for he is your raiyat, and if you lend him money at five or six per cent , how would 
you be worse off ? I am trying to improve the position of my industry. 

You think then that because the industry is not making suflBcient progress you should 
add to its profits in this way ? — Instead of increasing the rate of the raw material you can equally 
benefit the raiyat by lending him money. If you can find money cheap — and that is business 
all over the world and give it out to the people, you can get your things on better terms. 

That would represent an addition of Rs. 2-13-0 per acre to your profits ?— -Yes. 

And that together with the Re. 1-8-0 would give a total profit of Rs. 4-3-0 per acre ? 

And the raiyat is not paying any more than he has already to pay. 
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Suppose the Government were persuaded to give money, don’t you think that the 
Government should lend it direct to the cultivator and let him have it at 5 per cent. ? Would 
rou like that idea ? Do you think that it would be a benefit to the raiyat ? — That would be 
like not supporting an industry which is feeding all these people. V ou must remember that 
the planter is doing the district a great deal of good. 

Do you think that it will do the raiyat much good ? — He wants money and we give it to 
him at the same rate that he would have to pay if he got it from other people. 

Yon want the Government to help you to get the money ?— As cheaply as possible, either 
direct from the Government or through banks where we can get money. 

You want this money in order that you should give loans to the landlords and tenants 
and get lands on better terms ? — Yes. 

And yon want also loans for the period that the indigo is tied up pending sale ? — Yes. 

And you want the Government also to assist you with legislation ? — Yes. 

And with protection ? — All these things we require. 

Do you think that an industry which requires to be bolstered up in so many ways is a 
healthy industry to keep up ? — I have shown the eleven different ways in which we can have 
assistance, but we do not expect to get the whole of these eleven. It can hardly be expected that 
Government would help in all these directions. As long as we get cheap money, that is what 
1 mean. 

You say that the planter is making a profit of five rupees |ier acre only. You are speak- 
ing, I suppose, of the pre-war day^? — Yes. 

What would be the cost of cultivation and manufacture [rer acre before the war ? — About 
fis. 30 for an acre. 

On that Rs. 30 you make Hs. 5 ? — Yes 

That works out to something like 15 per cent. ?— Notat all. Only 5 per cent. 

You invest Rs. 30 and make five rupees per acre ? — What about the block ? 

I want you to tell me what is your total expenditure on the indigo ? — Rs. 30 is my outlay, 
and I get Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 of indigo per acre. That is my profit on my block. I have a block 
on which I have invested more than six lakhs, being about 100 rupees per acre. 

And spreading it over all, what would be your net profit ? — Five per cent. 

Can you tell us what profit indigo is generally making now ? — I have not calculated that. 
The five per cent I am giving you now is on pure indigo. I am not talking of the benefits 
to the raiyat and working it along with other crops. 

Cannot you enter into a co-operative movement with the raiyats who settle down on your 
estates so that you should share a lump sum of your profits and induce them to co-operate with 
you in a hearty manner? — I do not think the time has arrived for that yet. 

They do not understand sufficient of agricultural business? — Yes; more than we do. 

They are keen enough about their intere.st ? — But in a thing like indigo it is very hard 
for them to share with us. How are they to share ? 

Give them some portion of the profits after a certain percentage has been reached by you ? — 
In the shape of bonus we have already done so. 

Do you think that you can get them to co-operate with you in improving this industry ? — 
They would not share in the capital. 

They would share in the toil. Toil is as important as capital ? — I do not know that it is. 

Though you have any amount of capital you cannot get indigo, unless there is labour 
available ? — No. 

Eon’hle Sir I. H. Stewart.^Hake it that there is an open fight between natural and syn- 
thetic indigo. Do you believe that with improved methods of production and manufacture there 
is a profitable future before natural indigo ? — Yes. Taking a good crop of indigo the synthe- 
tic cannot compete with it. Let us get good seed and get disease cured, and can grow it 
at a cost far below that at which the synthetic pepole can make it. Even in the present 
condition^ with a healthy crop we can make a profit. 

About the manufacture of starch from sweet potatoes, did you make experiments on a 
commercial scale ? — Only in small quantities. 
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Has any one done it here on a commercial scale ?— Starch has never been prepared any- 
where else bat on the continent. 

Do you consider Bihar a suitable locality because of the abundance of sweet potatoes ?— 
Yes, and the prices are sometimes ridiculously low. 

Sweet potatoes have not been exported from India to your knowledge for the manufacture 
of starch ? — No. Those were the ordinary potatoes grown in certain places and sold early 
in the season in the London market. 


Additional written evidence submitted after oral examination. 

There have been gome severe criticisms as to Government granting iinancial help to strug- 
gling industries. 

The following is from a leading article in the Englishman of November 14th as 
follows : — 

“Soice people seem to be under the impression that the function cf the Govern rent should he to give 
financial doles to struggling industries, out several witness e- whose opinions and experience carry weight in the 
business world have very properly put their foot down on this wasteful proposal which could only result in 
the creation of a number of weak spoon-fed industries that would cost the country a good deal more money 
than they are worth.” 

It is views such as these that have deprived us of much of the trade which we might 
have held in place of other natious. It is well known what Germany and other countries 
have done to promote their trade, and what we have failed to do for ours, and yet in the face 
of this it is astonishing that people should still express such views which, if accepted, can 
only lead to a state of apathy regarding the trade interests of the country. 

Too much importance should not be given to the opinion of men, who are probably more 
inclined to follow the views best suited to their personal interests, rather than those of national 
interests Business men generally advocate that India is essentially a country of raw products, 
and not suitable for manufactures. This may have been the case many yeare ago, but is not 
so now. 

Thousands of pounds are spent by the British Government at home and abroad, in 
salaries to officials of industries, research, agriculture, statistics, etc. Much of this work is 
done and piid for two and three times over, as there is a constant repetition of the work, and 
no proper means of pushing the results of the work done. If part of this expenditure was 
used in applying these results in practice, by means of demonstrations and financial assistance, 
it would be an important step in the right direction. 

Conclusive proof that Government fiuancial aid is a good policy may be seen in the case 
of sugar, which was a flourishing industry many years ago in this district, but succumbed to bad 
limes. It is now struggling to re-establish itself, with every prospect of success. A little 
timely help in the bad days would have saved it. 

It is the same as regards indigo. The inilustry was fast disappearing, when help came 
from Government and sived the situation in Bihar. Less enlightened districts like lower 
Bengal, Madras, and the North -West, did not avail themselves of this benefit, and went 
under, but are now again appearing stronger than ever on an improved market, a market 
which would have died out altogether, but for the support of Government and the energy of 
the Bihar planters. It must be a satisfaction to Government to see that the help they have 
given has borne such gooJ results. 


Witness No. 65, 


Me. J. M. Wilson, General Secretary, represenitug the Bihar Planters’ Association, Ltd. 


Written Evidence. 

Ihe^ Bihar Planters' Association, Limited, comprises, among its members, European 
planters interested in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, cultivation and manufacture 
of sugar, the cultivation of tobacco and other country crops, rice milling, etc. 

The indigo industry, owing to the competition from the German synthetic product, 
has been in a struggling state for many years, but there has been a return to better times 
since the war started, and it is the anxious wish of those who have interests in the industry 
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that its prosperity, though in a lesser degree, should continue. Having this object in view, 
the following problems are under consideration : — 

(1 ) The making of paste indigo so as to compete on equal terms with the German 

synthetic paste, even thov.gh the price paid for the cake indigo as against i)aste 
is at present higher per unit of indigotin. We are assured that the market for 
the former is a disappearing one and there will soon be no demand for it. The 
reason given for this is that the cake indigo is used by the dyers who are 
not up-to-date and that, as they im; rove their methods, they will take to the 
paste indigo. Mr, W. A. Davis, who has come to this country at the instance 
of the Secretary of State, made some paste during the last manu^turing season, 
and this has been sent to England for a trial and report. 

From what Mr. Davis tells us I have every hope that the paste can be made and there 
will not be the difficulties at first contemplated. 

The making of paste is, however, being done at the express demand from the dyers at 
home, even though there is a strong market for the cake indigo, and this change will neces- 
sitate some extra expense. Up to the present time, however, we have had no reference to us 
from the dyers with a view to placing orders should the making of paste bo satisfactorily 
accomplished. We cannot consequently make it in large quantities till we know definitely 
that the dyers are ready to take it and to pay a fair market price. How would the Industrial 
Commission advise us to proceed ? Unless paste indigo is made on a large scale during the 
next manufacturing season, it will cause an undesirable delay in bringing natural indigo into 
use by the home dyers. 

(2) With the object of better marketing of the indigo outturn a scheme for co- 

operative selling or pooling is under consideration, and the following suggestions 
have been made : — 

(a) The outturn should be pooled and its marketing placed under the control of 
a small committee. 

(i) The sales to be regulated so that stocks will be available for the consumers 
throughout the year. 

(c) The committee will place itself in close touch with the consumers with the 
object of supplying them direct and getting to know exactly what their 
wants are. 

(rf) As the proceeds of the pool will be distributed proportionately after sales’ 
a financing arrangement will have to be made so that funds will be 
available whilst the indigo is unsold and in the hands of the pool. 

(e) Value of Indigo being largely regul.ated by its indigotin content, the propor- 
tionate amount of the proceeds for distribution will probably have to be 
worked out on this basis. 


The main difficulty in the way 
represents only a small part of the 
different provinces for this year are 

of forming this co-operation 
indigo outturn for India, 
roughly as follow : — 

is, in my opinion, that Bihar 
The estimated outturns of the 

Bihar and Orissa 

... 

... lOjSOO cwt.. 

Madras 

a*a 

... 40,000 „ 

Punjab 

... 

... 7,000 „ 

United Provinces 

... 

... 16,000 „ 

Bombay and Sind 

... 

... 1,200 „ 

Bengal 

... 

200 „ 


Total 

... 75,200 cwt. 


If the provinces outside Bihar could be induced to join the co-operation, matters would be 
much simplified. We are, however, unable to negotiate with them for the following reasons : — 

(а) The indigo-growers and manufacturers in the provinces other than Bihar are nearly 

all small men. 

(б) They have no organization which can bring them together. 

(c) Their indigo has a lesser value, per unit of indigotin in the market, than the Bihar 
indigo. 

(The above figarea are taken from the Goremmeat forecast, Department of Statiatioa.) 


Indigo paste. 


Co-operative Belling. 
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Oil sceda and bones. 


Perhaps the Government of India through the Directors of Agriculture in each of the 
provinces can make suggestions. 

In connection with pooling and co-operative sellings the planters are not unanimous on the 
following points ; — 

1. The scheme may not succeed and may, though not necessarily, break down the present 

arrangements for selling. 

2. The useful purposes served by having middlemen will probably disappear. 

The question whether the pool should be managed from Calcutta or London has not been 
settled. The majority appear to favour Calcutta for the following reasons : — 

(1) Facilities of finance. 

(2) Calcutta is on the spot, can more easily supply the Eastern market, can have a 

branch in London or Manchester. 

(3) Calcutta firms with interests in indigo appear to prefer Calcutta as the selling 

centre. 

(4) Calcutta can ship direct to Russia, France and America. , 

The advantages claimed for London are : — 

(1) Home proprietors can look after the sales and they claim that better prices are 

obtainable in London. 

(2) Sales can be made throughout the year whilst in Calcutta. Under present condi- 

tions, sales onlv last for three months. 

During the last two years the members of the Bihar Planters'" Association, Limited, have, 
so as to keep a control on prices, agreed araon? themselves to fix, from time to time, a minimum 
rate per unit of indigotin, and we are of opinion that this action has had the effect of keeping 
up prices. Sellers from the other provinces are also gaining an indirect benefit. 

Having the above points in view, my Association would be grateful to the Commission if 
they would help us with advice. For the scheme of co-operative selling to be effective we 
consider the whole of the produce of India should be brought into it. 

When the indigo industry was in a prosperous state, outlays were easily obtainable 
from Calcutta agency houses, but their interest and commission charges were high and the 
industry would have fared better had there been on the spot a bank in Muzaffaipur which 
would carry on this finance. After 1897, when there was a considerable fall in the price of 
indigo, the agency houses, in a large measure, stopped financing and the want of funds caused 
some inconvenience to begin with, factories had to carry on from their own resources, that is, 
they grew crops which had not been previously grown by them to an important extent, the 
proceeds supplying the required funds during the currency of the year. Most factories have, 
by this means, become self-contained and there is now not the same necessity to borrow to 
carry on the working expenses during the year. It will be realized that this system, 
though sound, is cramped and the introduction of an industrial bank would enable them to 
arrange for extra funds, and to thus make good use of their credit and extend the scope of 
their work. 

As a protection against competition from the enemy and other countries after the war, 
I would suggest that a preference for Government uniforms be given to dyes made within the 
Empire and protective duties be imposed upon dyes imported into Great Britain and its 
colonies. Such action by the Go'rernment would give confidence to the Industry and encour- 
age the extension of the cultivation of indigo, 

I would also like to ask the Commission to take evidence from all the sources available 
on the “ wilt ” disease in indigo and to help us with their advice on this subject. Owing to its 
prevalence the Java Natal indigo plant which, when it was first introduced into this country, 
grew healthily and produced abundant seed, instead of remaining on the land for two 
and even three years, as it did at first, now “ wilts ” in the first year and dies off in the first 
year of its growth. The most serious loss connected with this disease is that the seed supply 
is not sufficient and the amount of land we can sow is restricted to the quantity of seed that 
can be produced. I understand that in Java this disease is not known. 

Steps should be taken to start oil mills in these districts so that the oil-cake, an important 
fertilizer, is retained in the country. A factory for the manufacture of superphosphate would 
also be a means by which agriculture would be assisted. It is most unlikely that private 
enterprise can find the capital required for these purposes. I would suggest that such indus- 
tries on account of their importance should, in the beginning, be subsidized. Government 
would also have to supply the capital and the factories would be m the nature of demonstration 
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factories, their accounts and working being open to inspection and to be reported upon by 
the Director of Industries. 

This industry is important in so far that it supplies one of the ingredients for the mann- Saltpetx*. 
facture of explosives, it is necessary for agriculture, saltpetre being a fertilizer and it gives 
employment to a large number of the labouring classes. It is, however, being carried on under 
the following disadvantages : — 

1. The activities of the Salt Department. The Nnnias are subjected to black*mail by 

the subordinates of the Salt Department. They have to m^e a low grade saltpetre, 
otherwise they would be suspected of also making salt. 

2. The Nnnias have diflSculties in getting their licenses. 

8. The zemindars' charges when giving permits to make saltpetre within their zamin- 
dari. 

4. There is not a sufficiency of refineries. These practically dictate the price of the 

crude saltpetre to the Nunias and the latter do not benefit, as much as they 
should, from a rise in the price of refined saltpetre in the open market. 

5. The refining process is wasteful and, I understand, can be much improved upon. 

Indigo factories have hitherto barely toucheel this industry owing, in a large 
measure, to the chances of interference from the Salt Department. If this could 
be removed they would tike it up. 

I would suggest that a tannery and boot and shoe factory be started within this division Hides, 
on much the same lines as tho^e suggested for oil mills and manufacture of superphosphate. 

Oral Evidence, 24th November 1916, 

hreiident — Do you remember anything about the work done by the Indigo Improve- 
ment Syndicate ? Had you any personal acquaintance with it ? — That is a long time ago. I 
have to take my recollection back to 1911. 

They seem to have obtained some rather good results with the use of phosphate, audit is 
suggested that phosphates might be of value to indigo in trying to avoid the wilt disease. Is 
it correct that the planters have not been using phosphates to any considerable extent in the 
district? — No. I myself have been supplying fairly large quantities during the last few years 
in the form of superphosphates. 

Has the use of superphosphate been on the increase ? — There was a tendency to adopt it 
up to the time of the war. After the breaking out of the war prices went up and there was 
difficulty in getting it. 

Has the experience been sufficiently long and definite to give you any reliable opinion as to 
whether the wilt disease was really avoided by the use of superphosphates? — 1 could not say 
anything definite about it. At Dalsingserai iiianv years ago when wilt disease was pre- 
valent it was reported that the addition of superphosphates to the land was of great assistance 
in making wilt less at any rate. 

You cannot say whether these experiments were critically conducted, or whether the report 
you mention is a mere general impression of the district ? — That is only so far as indigo is 
concerned. Subsequently the superphosphate that I supplied was more for the purpose of 
growing cereal crops 

If there is a general impression with regard to the va’us of phosphates, and if definite 
experiments were made on a fairly large scale with definitely reported results, these would be 
available for the whole of the Planters’ Association. Do you know whether the question was 
brought before the Planters’ Association in any way ? — I do not think so. It is a question 
that has really been brought up by Mr. Davis after he examined the records of Pusa and after 
he visited a number of factories in the district. 

Mr. Davis has only been six months in the country. Is this idea of the value of super- 
phosphates only six months old ?— Yes, with regard to indigo. But the value of saperphosphate 
for the land and for the use of other crops is not new. Still it is only during the last few 
years that it has been really tried in this country. What was tried at Dalsiiigse.ai many 
years ago was given up. 

Has there been no definite test on a fairly large scale of superphosphate to show the effect 
it has in resisting wilt ? — ^No. 

The question has narrowed down to whether the use of phosphate will save indigo from 
liability to wilt. If the impress'on that it can do so depends on the results obtained by 
Mr. Davis that impression can be only six months old ? — The impression is not based on results 
obtained by Mr. Davis, but on an enquiry made by Mr. Davis into the records of Pusa. 

117 
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The question reduces itself to this. Is the idea of superphosphates afEeeting the indigo 
plant in its resistence of wilt more than six months old ? — There is the original trial made at 
Dalsingserai. 

Did that have any efEect on wilt ? — I believe the plant was less wilted. 

How long ago was that ? — It is many years ago. I forget when exactly it was. 

Was it tried in one year or more than one year ? — I cannot tell yon the details. I know 
that a trial was made and there was that result. 

You cannot then precisely say how this general impression has grown up ? There was an 
experiment made at Dalsingserai many years ago with favourable results. Mr. Davis has 
also examined some records at Pnsa which indicate favourable results. We would like to 
know if there is anything more than that. Do yon think that what appears to me as rather 
a general impression has any other foundation than these two circumstances? — Regarding the 
wilting of the plant there were also certain theories given by Mr. Howard. Recommendations 
were made by him to the planters and have been tried carefully at a number of factories. The 
result of these trials h'ls been that they have not borne out what he led us to expeit. Then 
Mr. Davis came and looked up the records at Pusa. He also visited a number of factories. 

He saw what the result of superphosphate was on other crops. He said that there was every 
indication that phosphate starvation and not water-logging was the cause of wilt Then he 
got the records at Dalsingserai too. Mr. Davis will be able to speak about this himself. 

What one has to try to do is to analyse the circumstances s> as to distinguish between 
positive evidence and negative evidence. The fact that the trials of Mr. Howard^s recom- 
mendations were unsuccessful does not necessarily prove that phosphates are going to be a 
success? — No. 

It is also possible that there is some good in both ? — Very probable. 

If the land were properly aerated or drained, the plant would then be healthier. That seems 
to be the only conclusion ? — That is reasonable. 

But aerating the land by subsoil drainage or any other form does not necessarily give the 
plant power to resist wilt. There are other circumsiances that we have to take into account, 
namely, sufficiency of phosphate. Bet with regard to that you would like to refer ns to 
Mr. Ilavis ? — I think that -Vir. Davis will be able to speak more clearly about it. ^ 

Are YOU in a position to give us the essential details of these te.^ts that were made of 
Mr. Howard’s recommendations regarding water- logging ?— There was a trial made at 
Mallaya and the crop wilted badly. It was the worst wilted crop that they got. 

What year ? — This year. A letter came only recently. 

To the Association ? — It came to Mr, Reid. The same man writes that in another place 
where the land is wet and where he threw the seed broadcast he got a beautiful crop of indigo 
with grass growing all round it. 

You have two cases then— one in which the land was water-logged and the crop results 
were satisfactory, the other in which the land was properly drained and the crop wilted. Are 
there any other cases in which this has been the experience? — Mr Reid got similar results. y 
His lands got water-logged and they grew satisfactory crops while he has had wilt badly in 
high lancis which could not possibly have got water-logged. 

Have you got a committee of your Association at a place where special attention might be 
given to the translation of scientific results into practice ? — We have got what we may call an 
Indigo Committee, and we have got a Sugarcane Committee and the different departments 
have aifferent committees which are expected to look after particular subjects. 

Do they organize any test on a large scale ? — No. The test is left for the research people 
to do. 

There must be a little gap between the research worker and the practical man which one 
Wants to bridge. It occurs in every industry thot we know i.f, not only here hut also at home. 

It seems to me that we can bridge that gap by utilizing the forces of both parties. We might 
then get a little further ahead in the matter of applying scientific research to practical indigo 
growing ? — Yes. 

Would it be possible for your Association to form any committee that will follow up these 
scientific results more closely ? — In the Sir. eah research station we had a committee which met 
once a month regularly and constantly discussed all the work that was done and followed it up 
very carefully. But after it closed in July 1914, the work was given up and handed over to 
the Government of India. Since then we have had to depend on casual reports and there^has been 
no committee to follow up the work. 

If you had a committee again, could you get the scientific workers at Pusa to attend the 
meetiuL's and explain the progress they were making in experimental work ? — I think so. Just 
before the arrival of Mr, Davis we formed oursclve.^ into a committee, what we may call the 
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Paste Committee, and Mr. Davis has been regularly attending ad the meetings. He haslgiven 
us his views and we have given him our views and there is more co-orlination novv than there 
was previously in connection with any other work, except perhaps at Sirseahl where wej had a 
special committee and we worked together. 

Is Mr. Davis the only member of the Pusa staff who has been attending ? — Mr. D ; vislattends 
regularly. The others do not come in so regularly. Mr. Hutchinson comes in som ;times and 
W6 have our yearly meeting to which the Pu’a scientists come. But that is only once a year. 

Cannot this friendly co-operation be regularized, and would it not be an advantage lif you 
got the constant attendance of these scientific officers at your meetings? — We will be only too 
pleased if that could be arranged. It is hardly within our power to do it. We I welcome" their 
comin 

Mr. C. E Jjoto . — Can you give us a list of the names of the members of your Association 
and a copy of the bye-laws ? — I will send them. 

We had evidence from one of the witnesses to the effect that in marketing indigo no at- 
tempt has ever been made to get into direct touch with individual dyers or dyers’ associations, 
nor has the help of Government either here or in the United Kingdom been asked to enable 
you to do so. Do you bear out that statement ? — We have never made any attempt to get 
into actual touch with the dyers. Parte indigo was manufactured some years ago and 
attempt was made to sell direct to the dyers and the dyers took a sample. 

You speak of pooling. Do you refer to pooling of manufacture or of sale ?— Pooling the 
outturn of indigo. The manufactured indigo could be placed in the hands of the selling 
committee so that it could be sold as if for a single interest. 

Do you propose to effect that sale direct or through Calcutta ? — It is under th “ con- 
sideration of the association. 

Do you anticipate any opposition on the part of the Calcutta interests among you to airect 
selling to London ? — The Calcutta firms who have interests In indigo would prefer to have 
the selling centre at Calcutta. 

What are the reasons of the people who favour direct London connection ? — The home 
people would like to have their own marketing for themselves, and there is also the idea that 
higher prices can be got in London. 

You say that the home proprietors can look after sales and they claim that better prices 
are obtainable in London. Is it the idea that the ^ .1 utf a profits are unnecessary and could 
be eliminated ? — The home proprietors think so. 

You speak about the outturn of the different provinces. What difference in qualitv is 
there ? — The Madras quality is very poor. The United Provinces grow indigo which is 
a little inferior and they get a correspondingly less price. 

And how are the United Provinces and Madras indigoes marketed? — In the United 
Provinces they sell a certain amount locally. 

To the mills ? — Perhaps to the mills and also to the indigenous dyers and they send the 
rest to Calcutta and their selling channel is much the same as ours in Calcutta. 

And about Madras ?- I am not sure about it. I think they sell through Messrs. Parry 
& Co. in much the same way. I do not know much about Madras. 

The “ jungle ” market is supplied from Calcutta at present ?— Yes. 

• Is the export direct from Calcutta or Bombay ?— I think from Calcutta. It is sent 
in the first place to Calcutta. 1 do not know if it goes across to Bombay. I think it is 
most likely shipped from Calcutta 

Do the planters grow only indigo or do they grow country crops also ?— In the prosperous 
time we grew practically only indigo and perhaps a small quantity of oats or some crop of 
that sort. But indigo was the principal crop. Now they grow country crops also. 

You say there is a demand for finance not only for indigo but for other industrial con- 
cerns. Since how long have industrial concerns in Bihar reached a stage for an effective 
demand for finance on anything like a large scale? — So far as we are concerned, only recently 

Has any attempt been madr- to approach the Bank of Bengal or any other bank to open 
a branch here ?— Many years ago the Bank of Bengal was approached. That was before 
I came to the country. Of late the Alliance Bank of Simla was approached and they do not 
seem to be inclined to do anything until after the war. 

Was there any attempt made to approach the Bank of Bengal in recent times ?— I do 
not think so. Mr. Filgate may have done so. 

You suggest that a preference for Government uniforms be given to dyes made within 

the Empire. Would that include synthetic dyes made by the Brit'sh Dyes, Limited ? They 

would come into our fold. : 
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You ask the Commission to take evidence in order to advise on the question of the wilt 
disease in indigo. Do you not think that there should be some qualified authority to judge 
on this disputed question and give you a definite opinion ? — 1 think go. Doctors are 
diftering. 

You suggest that industries, such as oil mills and superphosphate factories, might be 
financed by Government ic the first instance and that the factories would be in the nature of 
demonstration factories ? Do you not think that any other agency is likely to supply the 
capital in such cases ?— •! do not think so. Not at present. 

How do you propose that Government should ascertain what the market would 1^ 
for the product ? — 1 take it that the Government will go into the question. I throw this 
out as a suggestion on account of retaining the oil-cake in the country for the purpose of 
benefiting the agriculture of the country. 

Is there considerable difference of opinion as to whether superphosphate is required or 
desirable for indigo under certain conditions ? — W ith regard to agriculture generally there is 
no question whatever to my mind about superphosphate being beneficial to crops. As 1 said 
I have supplied it now for some years and I have had the most successful results. If 
superphosphate can be supplied at a cheap rate in this country, it would be very largely 
taken up. 

Could your Associati ,n furnish any estimate as to the probable amount of superphosphate 
that would be required by its members?— If it was made in the country, and it is available 
at a cheap price, I think it wou'd be nied very largely. I ehali have to make an enquiry 
about it, but I think that not only would it be an asset to the planters but it would be a 
very large asset to the cultivating public and especially to the small cultivators. I have sold 
it to small cultivators. 

There is no use in making a proposil of the kind, unless we know exactly whether it 
would be worth while to put up a factory?—! could get that information a-.d let you know. 
■* But I am quite sure that it would be very largely taken up if it is sufficiently cheap. 

You might also consider the question whether bone-meal will be sufficient for the 
purpose ?— Bone-meal acts very slowly. 

On what crops ? — On cereal crops. 

Have you tried it on rice ? — No. 

Experience in other countries goes to show that bone-meal is very satisfactory. It 
seems to be used in the coffee districts of Southern India. Did you try very finely ground 
bone-meal ? — I think there must be sufficient rain to bring the bone-meal to act. 

It is obviously a case for scienttic research. Are there no bone mills in Bihar so far as 
you know? — No. 

You say that raiyats use some superphosphate and that you sold some. DM they come 
back for more ? — Oh, yes. They took it in small quantities. 

Do you propose to confine direct Government assistance to the supply of capital to 
demonstration factories? — Not quite that. Government should advance money to such 
important industries as the making of superphosphate and oil cakes on account of their great 
importance to agriculture. I would ’not bring other industries under my recommendation 
because other industries have a minor importance and Government perhaps would not ' be 
justified. But there may be cases in which Government may think it proper to help any 
industry. 

Have you had any experience of saltpetre manufacture ? — I have done a certain amount 
of trade in saltpetre. 

We had certain evidence from one of the witnesses which went to showtha'^ the Nuni^ 
are prevented from carrying on their local business by being compelled by the planters and 
zemindars to perform labour. Have you any knowledge of such practice ? Certainly not 
with regard to the planters. It is one of the rules of our Association that any planter doing 
so would be turned out at once. But I know it is a very common practice among zemindars 
to do so. 

Do they compel these men to work for nothing or on unfairly low wages? — lam 
referring to the practice of taking so much work every year for nothing. 

That is to say, there is a custom that zemindars work these people for a certain length 
of time every year for nothing. In consideration of what ? — In consideration of their 
belonging to the tenantry. 

Does it apply to the higher castes ? — It applies generally to the working classes, to the 
labouring classes. 

* See note below oral evidence. 
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Are the areas in which saltpetre is obtained in large blocks, or are they in scattered 
patches ? — I should say in large blocks, but in scattered patches within the blocks. 

At a distance from each other ? — Yes, the blocks would be separated by large distances. 

How much have the Nunias gained in price at which they sell saltpetre owing to the 
war? Are yon in a position to say ? — It is rather difficolt to say, but it is not very much. 

On what do you base that information ? — I buy saltpetre myself and I paid a higher 
price than what the local refineries are paying. I think practically all the saltpetres collected 
locally by these Nunias is brought to me. There may be cases in which some extra profit might 
have been made by them. But talking of the industry as a whole I do not think they have 
got much benefit. 

Who makes the profits, because the rise in prices has been very large? — The refineries. 
The refineries are too far apart for them to compete with one another. 

Could you form an estimate as to how many there are in the district ? — There is one 
here, one at Pusa and two others. Four, I think, in all. 

They are 15 or 20 miles apart ? — I think nearly that. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — How long have yon been Secretary cf the Planters' 
Association ? — Since January. 

What is the number of factories comprised in the Associaiion ? — About 70. 

What would be the area upon which indigo is grown by the members of the Association ? 
I find that Mr. Stevenson Moore gives 75,000 sq. miles. Is it larger now or has it contracted c 
The report was made in 1901 ? — I would like to look into the matter. 

Could you give us the figures of the labourers employed ? — It would be such a rough guess 
that it would not be worth giving. 

You say that the members of your Association are European planters interested in the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar, the cultivation of indigo, tobacco and other crops and 
rice milling, li aVe you any Indian as a member of the Association ? — If they have an Euro- 
pean as manager. There are Indians but they are represented by their European managers. 

The European manager represents them ? — Yes. 

The proprietor himself does not come ? — No. 

Your rules do not permit it ? — The proprietors do not come, I do not think there is any 
mention in the rules. I would like to look up the rules. I would not say anything definite 
about it. 

Have you any Indian proprietor as a member of the Association? — Yes. 

Who is it 7 — Babu Kishen Deo Narain. 

He has got a European manager ? — Yes 

Then that is a condition that the Indian proprietor who wishes to be a member must 
have an European manager ? — T should like to look up the matter. 

We would like to have the articles of association of your Assooiatibn and also the bye- 
laws 7 — I shall send them to you. ^ 

Are these factories large, cultivating say about 5,000 acres on an avera»e ? What would 
be the average area under their cultivation, roughly 7— There are 70 factorie^ I should think 
aobut 1,000 acres 

What is the number of labourers employed on an average ? — It is very difficult to say 
At some periods they are in great demand. At other periods they are not so much wanted. /* 

I want to have a rough idea ? — I would not like to say. 

Would it be less than 500 ? — What kind of labourers do you mean ? 

All those who are attached to the factory, who help in the manufacture the ploughmen 
the cartmen ?— It is not easy to answer. I have got a factory of my own of about 500 acre J 
and I use verv' little labour. 

What would be the number roughly ? — I cannot say. 

special arrangement for housing these men about 
he factory gives them land and helps them to 
ne and they come and work in the fields 

IIS 


So far as you are aware, is there any 
the factories ? — In a large number of cases 1 
build tiieir houses ; they live in their own hoi 
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Is there any arrangement for instructing their children in any way ? I mean for the 
imparting of elementary instruction to them ? — Not so far as I know. 

Is there any arrangement for promoting their social welfare. Is there anything except 
the factory labour which brings the labourers and the factory into t(>uch ? — I think there is 
very friendly relationship. 

But is anything done in the way of promoting their social welfare ? — Do you mean to 
say getting gramophones and entertainments of that kind. 

Getting them to attend le(;tares, religious gatherings, and promoting their social welfare 
generally ? — Not that I know of 

You suggest a system of co-operative selling for indigo for all India. Don^t yon think 
that the area is too large for an organization to sell indigo? — If all India could be brought 
together into one organization, we should then have a better market for indigo. 

Have the mannfaetnrers in other parts of the country communicated with you and 
expressed a wish'for such an organization ? — I have suggested that the Directors of Agriculture 
of provinces might go into the matter and get reports and then let ns know. y. 

Yon say that interest and commission charges were high in the case of money borrowed 
from the Calcutta agency houses. What is the average rate? — It was high in the olden 
times. It was 8 or 9 per cent, with a commission of 1 to 2 per cent, on the gross proceeds for 
keeping the accounts. 

Did you borrow this money from Indian bankers ? — From European agency house. 

You say that most of the factories have now become self-contained by growing other 
crops Do you think that the need for industrial bank is still muth felt ? — The factories have 
not been alle to get the finance and they have had to make themselves self- supporting. If 
there was a local bank they could have borrowed from the local bank and made their working 
more extensive. 

Have you any idea as to what capital would be needed to start a factory for the manu- 
facture of phosphate ? — I have not gone into the matter. 1 am only throwing out a sugges- 
tion. 

You say that there is not a sufficient number of refineries and that these refineries prac- 
tically dictate the price of the crude saltpetre to the Nnnias. Has the Government or any 
other agency ever attempted to establish a co-operative credit society an.ong these Nunias ? — 

I have no information. 

Are there not co-operative societies being eit iblished in this district ? — Yes. 

For what purposes ? — For lending money. 

To whom ? — To cultivators. 

Is not money lent to Nunias by the co-operative credit society ? — Why not ? If they 
belong to the co-operative cedit society they get money as well as any of the others. 

Would it be lent to them for agricultural purposes ? — They could do what they like with y 
the money so long as they give sufficient security. 

Are they able to borrow money when they want ? — So long as they have got security 
behind it. 

If they combine they may have refineries of their own 7 — They might. 

Hon’bleSirF. H. Stewart , — Are the members of your Association individuals, factories or 
firms ? — The application comes from the manager of the factory, who becomes a member. 

Could you tell me a little more clearly what your ideas are about the selling pool ? Do 
you want to approximate to the system in Calcutta in connection with the Calcutta tea 
sales ? — 1 do not know what the system is. 

Do you want to revert to the old system of sales ? — There used to be indigo sales which 
were run by private firms of brokers to which buyers w’cre attracted from abroad. That is 
still going on. 

Instead of that do you want a central agency under the control of the Bihar Planters 
Association ? — l/nderthe control of a small committee so that we can better market ou 
indigo and also be in closer touch with the dyers themselves and know what they want. 

With reference to the pool, do you think it is any use pursuing the idea unless you can 
get the rest of the indigo-producing districts to join ? — It seems to me that it is a very 
important thing to make it a success and to include at any rate the greater part of the indigo. 

Supposing that you can not do this, what then ? — Its success is r.ncertain and that 
why I say in my statement that we should be careful about breaking clown existing arrange* 
ments. 
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Have you approached the Government of India in the matter ? The Government ^ of 
India approve of the idea of co-operative selling. We are really anxious that^ we should bring 
this about, and we are trying to work it out. We find many diflSculties in the w.iy and as 
the Industrial Commission came along 1 thongnt perhaps I might get some advice as to how 
we should proceed. 

Have you written round to the Directors of Agriculture in the different provinces ?— No. 

With reference to starting oil mills and factories for the manufacture of superphosphates > 
you say that it is most unlikely that private enterprise can find the capital required for the 
purpose. Has any scheme been drawn up to your knowledge and put before people ?— No. 
It is a surmise of mine that capital would not be forthcoming. 

No scheme has bean put forward either in these provinces or in Calcutta ? — No. 

Mr. A- C/iafierton. — 'W&s the cultivation of sugarcane developed by the planters her&^ 

I think they have increased the area under sugarcane cultivation. 

^ Has any money been put into the develoiMnent of the cultivation of sugarcane in any 

way equivalent to the amount of mmey that has been spent on the manufacture of sugar ? — 
Have von been cultivating on indigenous methods, or has there been an improvement in the 
methods of cultivation ? —I would not quite say that. I think that factories have brought 
about a certain improvement in the methods of cultivation. They have got men from other 
countries where the cane is grown and they have introduced better methods of cultivation in 
the factories. 

Are they extensively adopted ? — At the factories only. Drainage has been introduced. 

Has the big cane proved a failure ? — There arc some factories which are still growing 
the thick cane and they must find it pay. 

You recommend that there should be oil mills started in the districts. Are there no 
oil mills at the present time ? — There is one at Muzaffarpur. 

What becomes of the oil seeds ? — They are sent to Calcutta and from there exported to 
other countries. 

There must be a local demiud for oil ? —There is a large de nand for mustard oil for 
different purposes, I do not know to what extent castor oil is used. I do not know about the 
marketing of oil. 

Are there no country mills in existence round here? — Except the village pe.«tle-and- 
mortar kind of mill in which they extract mustard oil from the mustard seed. 

Is it made on an extensive scale ? — Every village has its man (Teli) who extracts uil for 
the supply of the village. 

What is your idea ? Should these village industries be ousted by big mills ? — My 
suggestion is that a very important fertilizer is leaving the country and it is purely on that 
' ground and not with a view to displace any particular industry. 

You want more oil-caae ? — Yes, for the improvement of agriculture generally. 

Will the people be prepared to pay as much for the oil-cake as they do in other 
countries ? — My point i.« that the sugar factories will buy up a very large quantity of oil-cake. 
They use a great deal of it as a fertilizer, and if they get it cheaper thev would use it more. 

You suggest that a tannery and boot and shoe factory should be started by Govern- 
ment. I simply throw that out as a suggestion? We have the hides and they are all goinw 
away. It might create a local industry if the raw material could be utilized here. 

Mr. Wilson su,hseq^u.tntJy submitted the foV owing note with reference to his oral evidence 
regarding the use of superphosphate and bone-meal in Bihar : — 

When I gave my evidence I was asked to enquire and send to the Commission a statement 
showing the quantity of superphosphate and bone-m lal that would be taken by the members of 
my Association if it was sold locally at rates which were the pre-war rates in England. At the 
time of giving my evidence we had a note by Mr. W. A. Davis, as well as our own experience 
recommending the necessity of applying superphosphate. Since then we have been told bv 
Mr. A. Howard, of Pusa, that phosphates are not necessary. In consequence of these opposite 
views I have thought it inadvisable to get in and send the returns and would su^o-est that we 
should be told by a responsible officer in the Agricultural Department which view” is correct. 
If Mr. Howard's opinion is accepted then the need for phosphates would not exist. Too 
experience of those who have tried superphosphates, however, support Mr. Davis’ theory. 
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Witness No. C6. 

W. A. Davis, B. Sc., A.C.G.I., F.C.S., Indigo Research Chemisst, Pusa. 


Written Evidence. 

Indigo industry. 

During the past six months I have been engaged in investigating the possibility of 
improving the indigi industry. The inmeliate problem was to enable the manufac- 
turers to put indigo on the market in the form of a paste containing 20 per cent, or more of 
indigotin, similar to the synthetic article. Experiments have this seison been made at the 
factory of the Hon'ble Mr. D. G. Reid, Belsanl, and a detailed report of the whole subject 
will be presented to Government shortly : 

Provided that suitable mixing michinery can be obtained, there should bo no difficulty 
during the next mahai in manufacturing indigo paste on a considerable scale in one or two v 
factories. The only real difficulty which f ices pnctical working is to ensure that the indigo 
paste does not undergo fermentation or change after packing and during transport to 
England. It is impossible to use any of the ordinary preservatives, because they would 
interfere with the use of the indigo in the so-called “ fermentation vats ”, but from the 
large scale experiments made this season, it is probable that the ad.ditlon of o.ie per cent, 
of soda ash to the paste will prove effective. 

The greatest difficulty next season will be to obiain a supply of suitable casks or 
vessels in which to pack the indigo paste. Arrangements must be made as soon as possible 
to organize such a supply. 

I have recommended that Government should continue the work on indigo for a period 
of five years. The analytical and research work can conveniently be carried out in the 
chemical laboratories of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, which is in the centre of 
the indigo district of Bihar. Instead of carrying out the large scale experimental work 
in a special experimental factory erected for the purpose, I recommend that it be done in 
existing factories, under a system by whi.h Government initially purchases any special new 
machinery required and gives guarantees against loss to the planters at whose factories the 
work is carried out. 

For instance, this season the experimental work on indigo paste was carried out at 
Belsand factory, and a guarantee given that any actual loss incurred by the experimental 
paste made being sold at a lower price in London than in the cake form (the quantities of 
indigotin present being gauged by analysis) would be midc good F)r next season’s experi- 
mental work I hive recommended that two suitable types of mixing machines be purchased 
by Government and installed in two convenient f ictories. Should these michines answer 
all requirements they would be taken over by the factories at their original cost. 

One of the special points to report upon was the possibility of establishing central 
factories for the manufacture of standardized paste. Owing to the local conditions, princi- 
pally the difficulty during the r.iins of transporting half-manufactured material to a central i 
factory, such a scheme appears impracticable. It should, however, be quite possible for each 
factory to manufacture its own stan lard i zed paste under control from a central analytical 
station, established by Government. For the present this analytical station would be fixed at 
Pusa, making use of the special staff which has already been organized for the work. Later 
on, this staff may require considerable extension. 

Government, this past year, budgetted Rs 35,000 for indigo research work. This amount 
will cover the cost of laboratory staff, experimental worx anl guarantee given to Belsand for 
paste experiments. 

Possibility of improving indigo manufacture. 

Evidence is adduced iu my preliminary report that the existing method of manufacturing 
indigo is very inefficient and in most cases converts less than 50 per cent, of the indican 
of the plant into indigo. In the present system of manufacture the yield depends mainly on 
the nature of the bacteria which become established in the steeping vat. As there is no 
chemical or bacterial control, the results obtained are very variable and uncertain, the yield of 
indigo per 100 maunds of plant varying widely from factory to factory and also in the same 
factory at different seasons. I am of opinion that thi average yields would be greatly 
improved and made more certain by selecting the best type of bacteria for use in the steeping 
vats and inoculating with these at the commencement of the season. The action of the 
bacteria on the plant could be made more uniform and complete by packing the plant 
during extraction between light grids of trellis work, on which the bacteria would develop 
and which would act as centres of propagation. 

Thwe are also other directions in which manufacture might be improved — these have 
been dealt with in detail in my report. 
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Indigo disease and seed supply. 

The failure of khoonties and seed supply of Java indigo by disease has been, the greatest 
difficulty in the way of the industry of recent years. In 1911 the General Secretary of the 
Bihar Planters’" Association -wrote to the Inspector-General of Agriculture, tliat “ the disease 
this season totally destroyed the khoonti crop of Biharl and had there been no disease at least 
10,000 maunds more indigo, valued at say £ 100,000 sterling, would have been made. The 
condition of affairs is most serious and, what is of the greatest importance, the plant that has 
been fd/ seed gives practically no return'*. Since 19)1 up to the present time, the 
disease nearly every year has devastated the indigo crop anJ the plant shows obvious degener - 
tion in all directions. Owing to the present high price of indigo the losses from disease now 
represent far higher values than stated above. 

It was suggested in 1914 that the wilt disease is due to water-logging and lack of aera- 
tion, and certain recommendations were put forward that the disease could be overcome by a 
better system of drainage, by soil aeration, by “ thikra ” and that the seed supply could be 
assured by August sowings on high well drained land. In my report I point out that these 
views do not accord with facts nor with the practical experience of planters and that the 
practical recommendations put forward have in nearly all cases led to unsuccessful results 
where they have been tried. In spite of the recommendations previously put forward, the seed 
difficulty is still acute and large areas have had to be planted under the Sumatrana plant 
instead of the better yielding Java variety, simply because sufficient seed was not available.* 

I bring forward detailed evidence in my rep )rt to show that the “ wilt” disease of 
indigo has been due to the fact that most of the soils in Bihar are practically exhausted 
of phosphates which are a vitally essential food for such a leguminous crop as in- 
digo. 'i'he outbreak on different estates of " wilt in 1907 can in fact be correlated with 
the chemical analyses of the soils of indigo factories made at Pu?a in 1907 and as yet un- 
published, which show that in this year the amount of available phosphate had fallen to a 
dangerously low level Wilt occurred first in soils containing from 0 0002 to O'OOOS per cent, 
of available phosphoric acid, that is an amount l-50th to l-20tb of that generally 
regarded as necessary for fertility (0 01 per cent.). When the available phosphate was above 
O'OOOo per cent, no wilt occurred. The view that phosphate starvation has been the cause of 
wilt is in accord with all the symptoms of the disease. 

< I con-ider that the remedy for the diseases which have so devastated the Bihar indigo 

crops lies in suitable manuring with superphosphate. Not only is such manuring absolutely 
necessary for Indigo but it would probably greatly increase the yield of cereal crops. In fact 
wherever it has been tried experimentally (Dooriah, Dalsingserai, Dholis), such manuring has 
given very large returns, the crops often being doubled. The records of the Pusa experi- 
mental farm which have been placed at my disposal by Mr. Henderson, Imperial Agriculturist, 
show that double crops are obtained by manuring with superphosphate and that the applica- 
tion of other artificial manures, such as sulphate of ammon a and sulphate of potash, does not 
further increase the yield. Green manuring alone frequently produces poor returns but if 
superphosphate is added the crop is increased threefold. 

Necessity of obtaining cheaper supplies of superphosphate. 

, I am of opinion that the crying need of agriculture in Bihar at the present moment is 

manuring with superphosphate. Under existing conditions due to the war the cost of super- 
phosphate is very high and I would venture to bring before the Commission the necessity of 
obtaining cheaper supplies of this artificial manure. It would greatly benefit agriculture 
in these districts if new superphosphate factories were established or arrangements made by 
which cheaper and larger supplies could be obtained from existing factories. 

Scope of Government assistance in the indigo industry. 

From the above brief statement it will be seen that the Government can afford valu- 
able help to the indigo industry in the following directions 

1. In carrying out at Pusa rosoarch on the motho Is of improving Indigo manufacture 
and cultivation including research on the improvement of seed; 

2. In enabling factory trials to be carried out in existing factories by guaranteeing 

Individual planters against loss and in purchasing the requisite experimental 
machinery on a system which enables the fact )rles to take over such plant 
should it prove successful ; and 

3. In making arrangements to create a central analytical station which will control and 

standard ize the quality of future supplies of indigo pot on the market in the 
form of paste. 

The above statement is necessarily of a very general character. The report on my indigo 
work when published will give details. 

• (Cf. Indififo forecast, 1916-17, Department of Statistioa, India, Ootober 18tb 1916). “ The Snmairana varietT 
has been a disappointment in growth, A larger area would hare been put under the Java-Natal indigo had there 
been a snffioiency of seed.” 

119 
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Oil seed, oil-erushin^ and bone mill industries. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Morsheati, Commissioner of the Tiihut Division, in his recent letter 
No. 5368-J., to the Hon’ble Mr. E. L. L. Hammond, Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, Financial Department, has, in paragraph 25, drawn attention to the importance of 
local oil mills and superphosphate factories to the agriculture of Bihar. At the present time 
large quantities of the plant food most essential to the soils of Bihar, viz., phosphoric 
acid are exported from India in the form of oil seeds which are pressed in G.-eat Britain or 
foreign countries. In this way the soils of India are being stripped of their fertility in an 
alarming manner. It appears to me that from the point of view of improving agriculture, 
which is the main industry of India, steps should be taken to consider the possibility of 
introducing modem oil-crushing mills into this country. I must point out that I have had 
no direct experience with the oil pressing industry itself and can therefore only speak as to 
the influence that such an industry would have in improving fertility. If oil seeds could be 
profitably pressed in India on a large scale, the cake obtained as a bye-product would be of 
the greatest value to agriculture either as a feeding stuff for cattle or as a manure. The oil- 
cake would return to the soil a large proportion of phosphoric acid, which at the present time 
is absolutely deficient in the soils of many localities and acts as the limiting factor to tee ^ 
crops. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the importance of suitable phosphate manuring as a means 
of increasing the yield of oil seeds of all kinds. The first indication of a deficiency of phos- 
phoric acid in the soil is the falling off of seed supply. Thus in the case of indigo for some 
years before the "wilt” disease occurred, the yield of Java seed had steadily fallen off in 
successive years from such high values as 15 maunds per acre to 12, 10, and 6 maunds until 
finally practically no seed at all could be obtaineJ and the “ wilt ” disease occurred regularly in 
the early stages of growth of the' khoonties '. The experimentslmade with mustard at Dalsing- 
serai by the Indigo Improvement Syndicate, according to the report by Bernard Coventry 
(1901) showed that the response of the soil " to the action of superphosphates is marvellous 
and goes to prove that not only does the crop itself require them but that the generality 
of lands in Bihar are deficient in phosphoric acid In 1899 with mustard there was an 
inereaseof 800 per cent., in 1900 of 300 per cent, and in 1901 of 250 per cent, caused by the 
use of superphosphate. The field experiments recorded on page 23 of the report referred to, 
show that the addition of nitrate of soda had very little, if any, effect in increasing the crop 
beyond the level reached by the addition of superphosphate alone. That heavy manuring 
with a superphosphate paid was shown by the fact that the nett profit per acre was greatest 
(Rs. 110) on the plot where superphosphate was most heavily applied (5 cwt. to acre) ; on the 
unmanured field the nett profit was only Rs. 51. 

The possibility of directly dealing in India with bones by modern methods on the large 
scale so as to extract useful chemical products, such as gelatin, glue, size, etc., and leave the 
extracted bonb as a valuable phosphatic manure should be considered by tbe Commission. 

I have pointed out in an article which will shortly be published in the Agricultural 
Journal of India that the increasing deficiency of phosphate in many Indian soils not only 
causes a diminution in quantity of the crops but also a very serious falling off of quality 
and nutritive value. Thus many rices of Bihar grown in soils lacking sufficient phosphate 
contain about one half the quantity of phosphoric acid that they should do. In some 
cases the value reached approaches what may be called the “ beri-beri ” limit, 0-28 per cent. y 
A further falling off in quality carries with it grave risks of malnutrition and the spread of 
endemic diseases, such as beri-beri and polyneuritis which are generally associated with phosphate 
deficiency. 

There is no doubt too that the poor quality of the cattle in many districts of India and 
the low yield of milk are due to malnutrition owing to a deficiency of phosphate in the soil. 

It is well known that the supply of phosphate in the food has an enormous effect in increas- 
ing the yield of milk and dairy produce. In view of the fact that agriculture is the premier 
industry of India and that it is undoubtedly suffering throughout wide areas from the strip- 
ping of the soils of phosphates and an insufficient supply of phosphatic manures, such as super- 
phosphate, bone-meal and oil-cake, the necessity of establishing such industries appears to me 
to be of the very greatest importance . 

Obal Evidence — 24th November 1916. 

President . — You came out in May, and have thus had about six months only to 
tackle a difficult problem. How long have you agreed to remain ? — I made an agreement 
for a year. 1 thought it advisable first to look into the situation and see what prospects 
there were, and if necessary, the agreement could be extended. 

You have already recommended that Government should continue the work for a period 
of five years ? — Yes. 

Have you any hope that the work will be finished in 50 years ? — I hope that it will be 
possible to make improvements in a measurable period. 

Don't you think that indigo requires continual and progressive seientifie and technical 
research, in order to meet the competition that will arise by developments in other parts 
of the world ?— Certainly. 
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And for the rest of India, we shall also want this problem considere*!? — Yes. 

You recommend that there should be a special experimental factory erected for the purpose 
of carrying out large scale tests? — No, I don't recommend that. 

Instead of that you would recommend it being done in existing factories ? — Yes, so far as 
possible. 

In different factories or in some specially selected factory ? — I have been working so far 
mainly in one select^d factory, although a number of trials were made at other factories to get 
ideas of local variations, but next year it will be best to get preliminary large scale trials made 
in not more than two factories, where considerable attention might be concentrated. It would 
then be a simple matter to extend the results to other factories. 

That refers to this area. Northern Bihar ? — Yes. 

You would not propose to do it in other areas ? — Conditions are so different in other 
districts, more particularly Madras and the United Provinces. 

Keferring to the assertion that the “ wilt disease is due to water-logging and lack of 
aeration, you say that this view does not “accord with the facts, nor with the practical 
experience of planters, and that the practical recommendations put forward have in nearly all 
cases led to unsuccessful results where they have been tried. In spite of the recommendations 
prevtouslt/ put forward, the seed difficulty is still acute What recommendations were 
previously put forward ? — That the land should be thoroughly drained, and that aeration 
should be effected by more extensive cultivation ; that Ihikras (broken potsherds) should 
be applied during cultivation j and finally that the plant should be sown for seed in August 
during the rains. Those recommendations have been repeatedly tried during the past two 
years, and with the exception of a few isolated cases, have not shown any improvement. 

Have you a listr)f the experiments that have been made to test this theory ? — I have not 
got the full list but can cite a number of instances. 

Will you give us some instances, which are fairly representative, and to some extent 
crucial ? — You can take the Belsand test by Mr. Reid, the Dalsingserai by Mr. Coventry, 
the Dooriah by Mr. McKenize, and the Barah by Mr. Macdonald. Those are the most 
i striking instances where the tests have been made very thoroughly and given negative 
results. In all those cases worse results were obtained than in previous years. 

Y’ou have looked into the reports of these tests yourself, examined them critically and 
satisfied yourself that they are a fair test of the proposed methods ?— Yes, I have seen the 
land and also studied the methods applied. There are two more instances, Muktapore and 
Jitwarpore near Pusa. In all those cases, the methods recommended were adopted and gave 
negative results. 

Do you think that better aeration of the land would give the indigo a better chance of 
withstanding wilt? — Strange to say, practical experience does not point in that direction ; in 
fact at Belsand the very best results were obtained where the plant was heavily water-logged, 
and lay under water for some time. The worst results were obtained in well-drained land. 
My experience tallies exactly with the early experience recorded by Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell 

in his Sirsiah report of 1913 says, “I have spent considerable time in visiting factories in 

different districts in the hope of“finding some constant condition affecting diseased plant 
that might throw light on the cause ol the disease. I have not seen the tUghtest indication 
that water-logging ii a pnme factor. The plant on high lands is just as badly diseased as 

that in the low lands The low land plant on the whole has been more healthy, etc.” 

(reads from report.) In my report to Government I give several pages of evidence of the 
same kind, and I cite particularly some statements of Mr. Howard's own experiments. He 
says in bulletin 51, “ In a field, where the plants were well spaced and the drainage and 
cultivation was as near perfection as could be obtained under experiment station conditions^ ... 
leaf fall and wilt began towards the end of the rains.” Also, “ In plots surrounded by 
trenches where no serious water-logging was possib e, everything went well till after the 

CMi, after which the plant became unheal thg gave a very poor second crop.” That 

is a very usual condition throughout all the estates in Bihar. I cite also in this report the 

evidence that was accumulated in reply to a circular letter issued in 1907, the year when wilt 
first broke out, and I have analysed the replies to the Bihar Planters' Association, showing 
that in practice in no single case of badly drained soil did wilt occur. In most of the cases 
it was in high and light soil which was particularly well drained. There is absolute evidence, 
to my mind, that there is no connection between water-logging and wilt disease. 

Whatever the theoretical expectations may be, you think that the practical tests are 

sufficiently conclusive to .show that water-logging has nothing whatever to do with the case? 

Absolutely. 

To whom was your report made ? — It goes to the Indigo Committee of the India Office 
London. It is directed in the first instance to the Agricultural Adviser to be transmitted 
to the Indigo Committee. 
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Has that report been put before Mr. Howard ? — I submitted the part dealing with his 
work to him six weeks ago. 

He has not given you an answer to these remarks? — The only answer was that my 
view that wUt was caused by phosphate deficiency did not tally with agricultural experience 
in Bihar. That is an independent proposition which I consider is not proved. All the 
information I have gathered is to the contrary. He has not given a definite answer to my 
remarks. 

Will his remarks be included in your report before you send it to the London Committee ? 
— I take it that they may be. 

Whose duty will it be to collect Mr. Howard’s opinion on that matter?—! don’t know 
at all j that is beyond my province. 

You Say that the " outbreak on different estates of ' wilt ’ in 1907 can in fact be cor- 
related with the chemical analyses of the soils of indigo factories made at Pusa in 1907, and 
as yet unpublished, which show that in this year the amount of available phosphate had 
fallen to a dangerously low level ”, Di you know why these analyses were not published ? — 
These analyses were in the same position as a great deal of the work here. They are collected 
in the archives of scientific institutions and remain unpublished. 

Who made the analyses ? — Dr. Leather, or someone nnder his direction. I got hold of 
them through the kindness of the officiating Agricultural Chemist. 

Do these analyses show, besides amount of available phosphates, the carbonate of lime in 
the soil ? — In some eases 

Is it a fact that when carbonate of lime Increases without phosphates increasing in total 
quantity, that the amount of available phosphates decreases ? — Certainly ; the available 
phe sphate is measured by the action of one per cent citric acid on the phosphatic soil. When 
there is a large proportion of calcium carbonate in the soil, the acidity is partially 
neutralized and you get a smaller amount of the total phosphates going into solution; 
but the '' available phosphate is still determined by that method and the result is an useful 
diagnosis of the phosphates that the plant can actually utilize, because the available phos- 
phate in the soil that can be used by the plant is determined by the acidity of the soil, 
the acidity being due mainly to carbonic acid. When you have too high a proportion of 
calcium carbonate, the natural acidity is diminished so that the fertility is still measured by 
the values obtained for the available phosphate. 

But these soils are highly charged with carbonate of lime ? — Yes. 

And in that case you must have a large quantity of available phosphate to counteract 
the carbonate supply ?- -Certainly. As my own experiments have shown, superphosphate does 
not attack calcium carbonate. If you add superphosphate ta the soil, it is completely 
“ available,” so that the whole of the phosphate can be utilized for the plant. Superphosphate 
has been applied in Bihar in only a relatively few instances ; for instance, at Dalsing- 
serai, Dholi and Dooriah, but in every case it has given ample returns and in fact the 
greatest profit has been made on the most heavily manured plots. 

But the experiments made at 'Dalsingserai were made on mustard? — They were made 
on all crops. The mustard results were however the most striking. 

Are you confident that experiments made in mustard and other crops apply also to 
indigo? — I think there is no doubt that indigo would be greatly benefited by the use of 
superphosphate. 

You have no definite proof that the application of supciqihosphate would enable the 
indigo plant to withstand wilt 7 — Experiments have been made in the jiast with superphos- 
phate only in one case, but this year experiments have again been made at Dalsingsarai, 
and there is an enormous difference between plants treated with phosphates and those 
which have not been treated. This difference is both in quality and growth. 

What do you conclude from that one experiment at Dalsingserai ? — They made 

experiments three years ago and were treating the indigo crop with different manures to 
enable seed to be obtained, and the only successful plot was the superphosphate treated 
one. They repeated the same experiment this year and the results look very promising 
already. 

The plants have not reached the seeding stage yet ? — No, onlv the flowering stage, 

but the flowers look very healthy and very little wilt has occurred. All the other plots died 

out, but there has been very little wilt on the superphosphate treated one. 

You think there should be further experiments made before one is justified in assuming 
that phosphates will enable indigo to withstand wilt ?— Experiments are being made this 
year on several estates. Where they can get hold of superphosphate they are using it 
on my recommendation- 
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Is it correct to say that wilt disease is unknowa in Java ? — I believe so. 

What is the source of your information ? — I have seen a letter from the Director 
of the Botanical Institute in Java. He states that wilt has never been known in Java. 


i 


Are any of the facts connected with the condition of the soil in Java of a nature to 
enable you to account for this difference ? — Probably the Java soil is sufficiently impregna- 
ted with phosphates. I have no actual analysis of the soils. 

Mr.C.E. Low — Has wilt been known in the United Provinces and Madras? Not so 
far as I can ascertain. I have not gone into the question very thoroughly, because 1 have not 
come into contact with any growers though I have had some letters from planters. 

You are not proposing to take up research in Madras and the United Provinces ? Not at 
present. 

Turning to the question of making this paste, how far will the pastes of clifferent con- 
cerns differ in value from the dyer's point of view ? — There will be a certain amount of 
difference between the pastes, but the main feature in the dyeing value of the indigo is the 
percentage of indigotin. As in the dry material there may be a difference, say, between 50 and 
80 per cent, of indigotin, you get in different pastes a cei-tain variation due to the^ presence 
of different kinds of impurities. The proportion of impurities would be slightly variable. 


Would that make any difference from dyer's point of view ? — Not much difference, 
because it will be sold on the percentage of indigotin. 

You speak of the outbreak, on different estates, of wilt in 1907, as a fact which can be 
correlated with the chemical analyses of the soils of indigo factories made at Pusa in 1907, 
and as yet unpublished, which show that in this year the amount of available phosphate had 
fallen to a dangerously low level Wilt occurred in certain soils very much more than in others j 
did the phosphatic content of the soil differ from year to year ? — The available phos])hate 
differs considerably. The amount present is determined by the bacteriological Mtivity in the 
soil. The amount of phosphoric acid the essential point with reference to these Bihar soils, is 
not only extremely low, but the total “ phosphate with few exceptions, is below O'l. per cent. 
It is having its eSffect not only on indigo but on other crops. Bice grown in Bihar frequently 
contains less than half the amount of phosphoric acid that normal rice contains. 

It is a very important matter from the point of view of nutrition. The cattle of 
Bihar are generally undersized and bad milk-producers. At Pusa many years ago they had 
a Government horse-breeding establishment which failed because they could not breed horses 
with properly formed bones. There was also much nervous disease. That is the natural 
sequence of the deficiency of phosphates in the soil. 


You speak of the necessity of obtaining cheaper supplies of phos) hates. You cannot 
form any estimate of the amount that would he taken up, or the cost under normal conditions 
of local manufacture? — I don't know the cist of raw materials out here. It is a question 
of the supply of raw material, e.g., rock phosphates 

Do yon think a substantial reduction could be made by using local bones ? — I should 
think so. 


Mr. A. Chaiterton . — Would bone-meal be of any use as a substitute for super phos- 
phates ? — Not in most cases bones per se w'thout treatment with sulphuric acid. Dissolved 
bones or burnt bones contain insoluble calcium phosphate. They could probably be applied 
successfully in the case of rice crops. Superphosphate in the case of rice crops would 
probably not be economical. You would have a highly soluble form which would be lost in tne 
water which is in excess in rice cultivation. In the case of rice, crushed bones would be 
very serviceable as a manure, but for ordinary dry lands, superphosphates would be the 
best form. 

There is a certain amount of experience to show that although superphosphates are 
more soluble, yet finely crushed bones do produce the same effect and remuip lo the soil for 
a long time ? — In certain soils where you have a large amount of oi’gaDic matter rapidly 
decomposing, the finely ground bones can be converted into the soluble form. But those 
cases in which ground bones give the same results as superphosphates are rare. 


Is it woith while having any experiments made in this direction here with ground 
bones ? — I should think it would pay, 

Pretidenl . — Have they not done anything at Pusa ? — They have, as a rule, only applied 
phosphate in the form of superphosphates ; not, I believe, in the form of ground bones. 

Mr. A. Chatteiton . — Why do you make up a 20 per cent, paste ; why uot 40 per cent, 
or more concentrated than 20 per cent.? — The difficulty with natural iu^igo is that it ig 
impossible to make paste much stronger than 20 per cent, on account of the Icrge proportion 
of impurities iu it. Twenty per cent, is the limit which is determined, by the readiness of 
mixing. If you press the indigo paste in the press to a greater extent, it would be so thick 
that it could not be easily mixed. 
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What is the possible percentage in the case of synthetic indigo ? — Probably 30 to 35 per 
cent, but not much beyond that, otherwise it gets too thick to mix. It is a question of 
mechanical mixing. I made a number cf trials in that direction to determine the highest 
concentrated natural paste that could be made, and I found that with the present degree of 
purity, one could not expect to get more than a ~0 to to per cent, paste. The synthetic is put 
on the market in the form of 20 per cent paste. 

President . — Is it your considered opinion that the indigo industry here has a real 
prospect of facing competition with synthetic indigo, when prices are restored to their pre- 
war conditions ? — I think conditions are highly favourable. It should be possible to improve 
the methods of manufacture so that eonsiierably higher yields of indigo are obtained. That 
is a bacteriological question on one side. It should oe possible to introduce chemical improve- 
ments also, but at the present moment there is little doubt that, by tbe use of selected types of 
bacteria, the output of indigo would be nearly doubled. I have seen several instances which 
show that very definitely. When you get the conditions in the steeping vat, the yield is 
double the average of that existing in Bihar. 

Double on the total or double only at the beginning of the season ? — -I have had cases in 
which one factory and its out-works working tbe same plant have got re^^ults differing through- v., 
out the season to the extent of 100 per cent. In one case you may get a yield of eight seers 
of Indigo perllOO maunds of Sumatrana plant, and in the out-works, working the same plant, 
you get a yield of 14-16 seers. The lower yield is somewhat below the average thr ughout 
Rihar. When high yields are once obtained at the commencement of the season they are main- 
tained for a long period. The high results have been exceptional, because probably they have 
had in the vats an exceptional type of bacteria. 

Even there, there was no discriminating cultivation of bacteria ? —It was purely acci- 
dental ; that is the great difficulty at the present time when manufacturing. The bacteria 
probablj vary widely from factory to factory, and according to *t!ie nature of the bacteria 
established early in the season, the results throughout the season are determined- I have some 
instances where with quite healthy and good plant planters have o..tained only two seers of 
indigo per 100 maunds, which is a quarter of the average yield. 

Most of the results of planting in this district seem to be the result of accident. Have 
you followed the researches by Messrs. Rawsoa, Bergtheil and Bloxam, and are you quite 
satisfied that they paid no attention to tbe bacteriological side ? — Yes, I am pretty certain. 

And you think that that was the fundamental omission that they made ? — Yes. 


Witness No. 67. 

Mr. a. Howard, Imperial Economic Botanist, Pasa. 

Writti:n Evidence. 

I. — Introduction. 

My personal knowledge of the industries of this country is confined to one only— 
Agriculture, which is and must remain for many years to come India’s greatest industry. 
For the last eleven and a half years I have been engaged in investigations relating to the crops 
of India at Pusa in Bihar and also at Quetta in Baluchistan. In addition to a long scientific 
training, I have devoted a considerable amount of attention to practical agriculture. 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

In four cases, the investigations carried out at Pusa and at Quetta have materially benefited 
industry. In every instance, it is certain that without Government assistance these results 
could not have been obtained either by the trade or by the people of India. 

Wheat . — Up to the year 1905, the varieties of wheat grown for export were types with 
soft grain which yielded weak flour and which did not mill well. It was soon found thai the 
more_ valuable strong, free-milling wheats could be grown in all parts of India under all 
conditions of cultivation ; that rust-resistance and high yielding-power could be combined 
with good grain qualities and that the types most in favour with the European millers were 
those most liked by the people. Suitable varieties were selected for the various wheat tracts ; 
schemes of seed distribution were organized with the assistance of Officers of the Provincial 
Agricultural Departinents and shipments have been placed on the English market with 
the object of bringing the new wheats lo the notice of the trade. Efforts are now being 
made systematically to replace the whole of the wheats of the alluvial tracts of the United 
Provinces by Pusa 12. From numerous crop returns on cultivators’ fields, it is estimated 
that the replacement of the local kinds by Pusa 12 will result in an immediate annual 
increment of^ £7,000,000 in the United Provinces alone. The potential value of one aspect 
m the wheat investigations at Pusa can therefore be estimated at at least £10,000,000 a year 
Pusa wheats are replacing the local kinds in every wheat-growing province in India including 
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the North-West Frontier Province; a result which proves that ir such work there is no need 
for numerous experiment stations all over India doing similar work. All that is necessary 
are a few good stations adequately staffed and equipped. 

Tobacco. — When the Peninsular Tobacco. Company started its operations in Bihar, it 
was found that the local product was not suitable and that a new type of tobacco was required 
which, when cured in the ordinary way, possessed an improved texture and colour. After a 
considerable amount of work, a suitable type was isolated at Pusa, the seed of which is now 
being distributed on a large scale by the Peninsular Tobacco Company. This Company 
spent a large amount of time and money in an attempt to solve this question but without 
result. 

Fruit. — Baluchistan is the California of India. It is possible to grow grapes and other 
fruits in the Quetta Valley which compare favourably with the produce of any part of the 
world. Adequate railway facilities existed, but the methods of packing were deplorable. The 
Local Government realized this fact and some years ago pressed for a Fruit Experiment 
Station under expert supervision. This was granted by the Government oj India immediately 
suitable arrangements could be made. Improved methods of packing fruit were soon devised 
" and brought to the notice of the trade. A supply of improved boxes and crates as well as 
packing material were purchased by Government and sold to the dealers. The sales rapidly 
in<'reased and in 1916 over Es. 5,000 worth of boxes were sold and at least fifty per cent, more 
could ! ave been disposed of had the stock been larger. This result is the product of several 
years of work and of experiment No fmit trader could possibly have spared the time and 
money necessary for such an investigatiou. Now that grapes can be packed and sent without 
damages to distant markets, like Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, the number of’vineyards in 
Baluchistan is bound to increase and more money will flow into the country. 

Drainage. — The producing power of the land in Bihar can be materially increased by th 
Pusa n.ethod of surface drainage. This is being taken up on the estates with very satisfactory 
results. The system was discovered in connection with work on the inheritance of quantitative 
characters in tobacco in which it was ‘■sscntial to remove all disturbing factors, such as soil- 
erosion and local water-logging during the monsoon. Here an investigation in pure science 
led instantly to what has turned out to be a new system of agriculture. 

I consider the continued existence of institutions of the character of the Imperial Institute 2 
in London is harmful to the development of India. I have now been engaged in research 
work in agriculture for seventeen years — three in the West Indies, three in England and eleven 
in India, and in no single instance haveil derived any assistance from the published work of the 
Impel ial Institute. As far as I can ascertain, this organization attempts to act as a middleman 
or broker between the investigator in the Colonies and India and firms and trade experts in 
England. In my investigations on wheat, tobacco, fibre plants and fruit, I have found! it 
necessary to work with trade experts like Mr. Humphries and with shipping firms like Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers. This direct association with the trade has been of the very greatest use to me 
and I have derived considerable advantage from it, which could not, I feel sure, have been 
obtained had I made use of the Imperial Institute as an intermediary. All research work 
should be done in India itself where the local conditions can be studied on the spot. Any 
work done in London on Indian products is, I consider, a great mistake. The only way in 
whicli England can help India in these respects is in the training of investigators. Any 
interference with Indian work by Advisory Boards or Committees in London is, I feel sure, 
bound to fail. In research wtirk generally, and particularly in research 'work of an applied 
character, Government 'should follow the maxim that the man is everything. Once the 
right men are found and provided with the necessary means, everything else will follow. 
Un the other hand, no amount of organization and supervision by Committees will ever 
produce useful work out of mediocrities however numerous these latter may be. 

111. — Asnstance in marketing products. 

In marketing improved agricultural products like wheat and cotton, the trade can readily be 
made use of and there appears to he no need for the creation of any new machinery. Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers are giving their organization free of charge in placing Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 on 
the English market. This arrangement is working very satisfactorily and has the additional 
advantage of bringing the new wheats to the direct notice of one of the most important 
buying agencies who will hereafter handle the trade. 

IV, — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

The impetus given to research and development in India by the Government of 
Lord Curzon has undoubtedly borne fruit and has proved of the greatest value to the country. 
At the same time, signs are not wanting that the movement now needs direction and that the 
various departments dealing with rest-arch and the opening up of the country should be brought 
together and that India should be regarded as a whole. There is a danger of loss of energv 
and efiiciency mainly from the following causes 

(a) The clash of Imperial and provincial interests. 

(4) The conflict of research and teaching in applied work. 


. Besearoli abroad. 
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It is proposed to deal with these two matters in order. 

1. Jfeed of an Jq all matters connected with sueh subjects as the commercial aspect of crop imjirovement, 
d™ 7 elopmeut work/'* a well thought-out Imperial policy is leqnired. The province is in no sense a commercial agri- 
cultural or industrial unit. The dominating trade factors in the case of exported agricultural 
products like wheat are the large ports — Karachi, Calcutta and Bombay. The wheat areas 
which supply these ports do not depend on Provincial boundaries at all, but on the railway 
systems. To obtain the best price for any improved product like wheat or cotton, two 
things are necessary — the produce must be true to grade and there must be an adequate 
supply. If these conditions are not fulfilled diflficulties will arise. To quote a single example — 
wheat exported from India should be white in colour and it should either be free-milling 
or soft. A mixture of both types would not fetch a higher price than soft wheat and it may 
even fetch less. If in improving the wheat crop, two provinces shipping to the same port 
were to distribute wheats which do not grade together, serious harm to India would result. 

The province distributing low quality wheat would prevent the one distributing high quality 
grain fetching its proper price. Such action would rob the cultivator and also harm the trade 
interests. Similar c'onsiderations apply to all exported products in which quality is concerned. 

All schemes for crop improvement and seed-distribution have therefore a very definite and Vv 
a very important Imperial aspect. Small areas of improved crops dotted here and there are of 
little value to the country. The trade requires large supplies of material of the same general 
type. The only way to meet these requirements when improving the crops of India is to have 
a clearly expressed Imperial policy. All research work should therefore be directly under the 
Government of India. The work among the cultivators should be under the Local Govern- 
ments. 


2. Conflict of 
teaching aui re^sai'ch 
in applied work. 


The rival claims of research and teaching on the time of the individual and on the aims 
of an institution constitute, in my opinion, a very serious danger. Whatever may be said for 
education, the fact remains that any attempt to combine teaching and research in applied 
science in India is certain to fail and to fail miserably. Applied research is a very different 
thing from research in pure science which can ba done in a laboratory and often put aside for 
a time. In spheres of work like the improvement of crops, any successful investigation 
involves both science and practice and besides is most time consuming and laborious. Any- 
thing less than the whole undivided attention of the investigator is useless. To expect 
any one to give half his time to research and half to teaching and to accomplish anything 
useful in both these lines of work is to ask for the impossible. Nevertheless, many people 
holding responsible positions in all parts of the British Empire, have been in the past exceed- 
ingly prone to fall into this mistake. Recent events, however, have done much to show very 
clearly how greatly the Empire has lost both in wealth and in prestige by the neglect of 
research. In view of the reconstruction which must inevitably follow the war, it is the duty 
of every investigator to press the claims of research work as a profession by itself and to 
insist on the furure complete separation, in applied science, of teaching from research. 




V. — Recruitment of investigatory. 

At present, the recruitment of research workers for India is somewhat defective. Men are 
either brought out to some service or are recruited for special posts. In all cases, the appoint- 
ment is for life and the pension offered is one of the inducements. This system has 
two disadvantages. In the first place, unsuitable men are often confirmed, with the result 
that development in that particular branch is postponed for a generation. In the 
second place, India offers no opening for shoit-term men who would be willing to 
work for five or ten years before settling down in England. In research work, the 
man counts for much more than the organization to which he belongs. Only a few men 
are needed, but they must be the very best. The country can afford to pay well for good 
men and there should be a system by which the field of selection can be widened. One 
method is. to appoint men for short periods, say 5 years on high pay, and to offer still 
higher pay for the second 5 years, and so on. In this way. Government could pay men what 
they are worth and so would attract talent to the country. Many men who would hesitate 
to leave England for good might readily give their services to India for 5 or lO years. 


VI.~^Some minor matters. 


1. Indian 
Congress. 


In concluding this memorandum, I should like to record my opinion on three minor 
matters which come within the scope of the Industrial Commission and are referred to in the 
paper of questions. 

It is too early to point to any very definite results obtained by this Congress as it has 
only been in existence for three years and like all other movements has had to feel its way and 
to acquire experience. The third meeting held at Lucknow last I'ebruary was very successful 
and the general feeling expressed was that the future success of this movement is assured. 
The advantages of such a meeting in India, where workers often labour in isolation, are — 

(1) the breaking down of departmentalism by the meeting of scientific men from all services ; 

(2) free discussion of the papers read; (3) the interest aroused in the public bv the lectures 
and notices in the newspapers. 
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One of the great disadvantages under which scientific work in India labours is the foreign 

narrowness of its outlook. Men are taken from English Universities and transplanted as it ° ‘ 

were in India. Things are therefore apt to run in grooves and there is apt to he a want of 
freshness in the point of view. This can he got over hy encouraging the investigators to 
spend a portion of their leave in foreign countries for the purpose of seeing how things are 
done elsewhere after which they are likely to get new points of view. To bring this about^ 
the leave rules and the study rules need to be made more elastic. On one occasion, it was 
necessary for me to ask for three weeks’ deputation in England so as to lengthen the privilege 
leave due suflSciently to carry out some investigations. The necessity for this requ^ arose 
from the fact that 1 had lost part of my leave on account of a serious illness. This small 
concession which has led to most important developments in my work on wheat was only given 
after four official interviews, two in India and two in England. The expenses to which I 
was entitled in England only paid a small fraction of the cost of the work. 

India now possesses some very useful reference libraries but the contents of each are no^ 3. Eeference m>- 
snfllciently well known outside the department concerned. The most important portion of varies, 
these libraries is the bound sets of periodicals dealing with the various branches of pure and 
applied science. I suggest that the Board of Scientific Advice should take up the preparation 
and annual revision of a catalogue of the periodical literature of the various libraries in India. 

A worker could then in a few minutes ascertain whether any original paper exists in India or 
not. In some cases, he could consult the paper while on tour, in others he could obtain a 
typed copy for a small fee from the library in question. The issue and revision of such 
official catalogues would not be a difficult matter. It would be of great use to many 
workers. 

In some cases, the library of a Government institution is split up into sections and any 
worker or visitor cannot consult the whole of the literature on any branch in the general 
library. This is a great drawback. A rule should be made by Government abolishing 
sectional libraries and concentrating all the books and periodicals in the general library of 
its various research institutes. Any books in daily use in the various laboratories should be 
duplicated in the general library. 


Witness No. 68. 

Hon’ble Rai Bahadue Dwaeka Nath, B.A., LL.B., Zamindar and Vakil, Mnzaffarpur. 

Weitten Evidence. 

The principal industries of North Bihar are mainly agricultural. Indigo, sugar, tobacco Hon'ble Rat BaAa- 
and saltpetre are the four great industries of North Bihar. I will not dwell on indigo Dwarka Nath. 

industry as the Indigo Planters’ Association and its members are the best persons to give 
evidence about it. Similarly the sugar industry will be best dealt with by gentlemen who 
have got sugar factories. 

A sugarcane selecting station has been made at Sipaya. Similar stations might be mad® introdnotory. 
in other parts of the province. My suggestion is that Government should start suga^ 
factories in connection with the sugarcane selecting stations both for the purpose of education 
and employment. 

The tobacco industry will be best represented by the directors of the great tobacco 
factory at Monghyr. But with regard to this industry I beg to suggest that Government 
should take steps to teach the proper curing of tobacco and its rolling into cigars and cigarettes 
at selected tobacco growing centres. At present most of us who are engaged in the cultivation 
of tobacco only dry the leaves, pack them up and sell them to the middle men. Government 
can very well take up the question of teaching the cultivators the art of curing tobacco and its 
rolling into cigars and cigarettes. This will greatly increase the profit of the cultivators who 
can take them to the nearest factory and convert them into more profitable products. 

Tobacco curing and cigarette making should be introduced as a cottage industry. There is a 
wide field for it in this province. 

The saltpetre industry is another great industry of North Bihar. It was once carried oQ 
an extensive scale and was a very flourishing one. The raw material is obtained from earth 
which is collected from old as also from existing village sites. Such earth is scraped together 
in small quantities by Nunias who are very poor. The Nunias extract a crude saltpetre from 
such village earth ; this is purchased by the refiners who prepare from it the much purer grade 
for export. These refining factories still follow the old methods and have not taken to 
the new method and apparatus for refining the crude saltpetre which has been recently devised 
in the chemical section of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, and which is described 
in bulletin No. 24 published in 1911. I moved a resolution at the Technical and Industrial 
Education Committee held at Ranchi to the effect that an enquiry should be made as to the 
possibility of improving the prospects of the saltpetre industry in Bihar. The president of 
the committee (Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier, c.s.i.) stated that the question would be examipe^ 
tut no enquiry has been held up-to-date. 
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hadur Dvarka 

Nath. 

I would be wanting in my duty if I were not to state that there is a universal feeling in the 
province that the Bihar School of Engineering should be raised to the status of a ( 'entral Institute 
with sections for («) civil engineering, (i) mechanical engineering, (e) educational engineering 
and {d) industrial chemistry There is also a universal desire that there should be an artisan 
school in connection with the Bihar School of Engineering and in all important? towns. The 
Greer Industrial School at MuzafEarpur should be raised to the status of a well-equipped 
industrial and technical school. There should also be a school for imparting training in 
tanning, as large quantities of raw hides aie available here which are imported to other 
places Tor want of necessary skill and enterprise. Such schools might with advantage be 
opened at other suitable centres from which there is a large expert of raw hides. 

I also beg to suggest that fullest advantage should be taken of the Tata workshop, the 
railway workshops and the canal workshops for training as apprentices and for employment. 

A list should be made of all engineering, mechanical and electrical firms on the Biha^ 
and Orissa Government contract list and an undertaking should exist with those firms for 
taking apprentices from Bihar and Orissa. 

The future of brass and bell-metal ware is seriously jeopardised by the introduction of 
enamelled ware. Siwan, in the Saran district, is famous for its metal works. It is high 
time that we should locally introduce the teaching of enamelling so that the Tkatterai 
(as artisans following this craft are called) may fall back upon the enamelling industry. It is 
industrial chemistry and it might be very well included to be taught as one of the subjects 
in the Bihar School of Engineering. 


The tusser industry in Bhagalpur is a promising industry and if arrangements are made 
for its improvement and expansion there are great possibilities for it. 


Lastlv, I beg to submit that the Bihar Government should encourage all local industries) 
which either in their present state will supply Government needs or when improved are 
expected to do so and the Government should make a list of all such industries and always 
give preference to them in the supply of Government needs and requirements. 


lirawicUl aW to I have found that great difiiculties are experienced by the starters of industries in raising 
indnitrial Capital. Even the small Button Factory of Mehsi which is a promising industry is not 

•nte*priaei4 making suflRcient progress owing to difficulties in the raising of capital. There is a 

general air of mistrust and people are most unwilling to advance money to industrial 
enterprises. Mr. Bose’s Cutlery Factory at Muzaffarpnr, and Mr. Basanti Charan Sinha's 
Mango Preserving Company have all, more or less, experienced such difficulties. The 
capitalists are shy of advancing any money to them and the public are equally reluctant 
to buy shares in such concerns and companies. This difficulty can be removed only 
when these industries are financed by industrial banks supported by Government. There 
ought to be a great industrial bank in each province with its branches in every district" 
Their operations should be supervised by experts appointed by the Government. It should 
be the business of the banks to advance loans on the security of industrial plants and 
on stocks and shares. The number and scope of the co-operative credit banks should be 
increased. As one of the Directors of the Central Co-operative Credit Bank at Muzaffarpnr, 
I have found that the scope of these banks is limited and should be widened. The Govern- 
ment should introduce a system of audit of accounts of industrial banks. In my opinion 
Government should help new business enterprises of approved character by guaranteeing divi- 
dends for a limited period. Money grants-in-aid and the supply of machinery and plant 
on the hire-purchase system may be m^e to tncourage cottage industry. The Government 
might also provide part of the share capital of business enterprises. 

The Government might also lend services of experts to private companies. The 
Government expert should help the industrial bank in finding out whether any particular 
industrial enterprise was a sound one. The Government might also aid existing industries 
as well as new industries by granting loans at a nominal rate of interest and even 
without interest r* payable on easy terms. 


Pi(m(>eri»tr of 
ladgitriei. 


I am strongly of opinion that pioneer factories should be established by Government" 
They should be introduced after careful expert examination and where private capitalist^ 
will not undertake the work, they should be made over to companies or private person® 
as soon as they have fulKlled the objects for which they were start- d. They should b® 
run on sound commercial principles. Where possible the factory should be placed unde^ 
a Board of Directors comprised of persons engaged in commerce and industry. Inquiry 
should be made as to the industries to be taken up. In my opinion it would be well 
to introduce the manufacture of glass and paper in this province. 


Tniniaf of InlionT 
aad igperriBion 


In my opinion all industrial schools should be under the Department of Industries. Th® 
present arrangement by which the Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering in thi® 
province is ex-officio Inspector of Technical and Industrial Schools is very defective. He has 
not got sufficient leisure to look after them. I am strongly of opinion that all technical and 
Industrial schools should be removed from the control of the Director of Public Instruction. 
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There is no provincial organi^tion in this province for the development of industries Qeneiil 
other than agricultural. A Committee on Technical and Industrial Education was held at admimstiation »nd 
fianchi in June 191 1 bat no practical effect seems to have been given to the recommendations ‘”*“*“***®“- 
that Committee. I am strongly of opinion that there should be in this province a Department 
of Industries under a Director of Industries to deal with purely industrial questions, and the 
functions of this department should include (1) the introduction of new or improved methods 
and processes, (2) the carrying out of investigations and experiments, (-3) the development of 
selected industries and (4) the organization of industrial and commercial exhibitions. 

There should be an industrial museum and bureau of information under the Department 
of Industry for the supply of information and advice to the public, on all industrial and 
commercial matters within the province. 

The Director of Industries should be an expert in industries and commerce and should be 
a man of business aptitude and capacity He should be a whole time man and should have 
experts in various industries under him. There should also be a committee of experts to report 
on the possibilities of new industries and the improvement of existing ones. 

I am of opinion that a Board of Industries should be established in preference to an 
Advisory Board. The Board should have executive powers with budijett^ fund*. Two- 
thirds of the members of the Board should be non-officials. The Board should consist of 
employers, men of business, and men interested in technical and industrial education. The 
Director of Industii..s should be a member of the Board. 

I am also of opinion that there should be an expert to go to existing centres of minor 
indu8trie.s, including carpeniiy, smithy and pottery, to reform the existing workshops, to 
introduce new and improved implements and generally to make all efforts to raise the 
industries to a higher status and to give necessary teaching for the purpose. The expert 
should also try to in’roduce the co-operative system amongst the workers and to find a market 
for the articles turned out. 

. interested in the weaving industry and consider that there are great General, 

possibilities for its expansion and development in this province. A weaving college should 
be established at some suitable place which should teach weaving, bleaching, dyeing and 
desiring, dealing with all cotton, woollen, and mixed fabrics, and there slmnld be schools 
at different centres all under the supervision of the Principal of the College. Students should 
be paid by piece work and not given stipends except under special circumstances. 

The number of weavers in this province is very large, and if proper efforts are made to 
train these weavers and to supply them with capital at a cheap rate of interest great results 
are likely to follow. The weavers are generally poor agriculturists who supplement their 
income by weaving. They still follow old and antiquated methods of weaving and have not 
taken to impivved methods of weaving owing to their dense ignorance and poverty. 

Small weaving factories should be established at suitable centres throughout the province 
and the Government should have some pioneer weaving factories. No sooner the people find 
that these factories are successful they will have factories of their own. These fact ries would 
not require much capital and the only thing necessary to ensure their success and stimulate 
their giowth and development is to convince the people and the weavers that they are 
profitaLlfc concerns. Improved and up-to-date hand-looms might be very well introduced 
and demonstrations made in all villages populated by weavers. I am a believer in cottage 
industry and consider that there is great room for its expansion and development in this 
province. 

Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916. 

Mr. A, Ghaiterton . — When you say that pioneer factories should be established by Government 
what do you mean by “ pioneer factories ”? — Take for instance this aluminium factory, I am 
told that an aluminium factory was started in Madras first by Government, anrl afterwards 
when it became a success, it was sold to a company. I don't know how far that information 
is correct, but if Government actually shows any interest it may select any business that its 
experts advise them to be successful, and if they open it and show to the people that it is 
really successful, the people will at once take it up. 

You state that you would like to see pioneer factories for glass and paper. There are 
already paper factories in Bengal and the United Provinces and there are glass works in Va- 
rious places. Do you mean that Government should start factories to compete with these 
or do something which these factories don't do ? — No ; only to teach us j only demonstration 
factories won't do. It must be conducted on business lines j I mean there should be large 
factories to show how we may manage them to learn the whole business. At Patna we have 
glass works which afford a very good field. At present most of the glass we use here is 
manufactured at Patna itself. 

May I take it that your ideas of pioneer factories is that of factories to be established 
by Government, in which workmen and foremen and factory minagers should be trained ? 

It is to be a training school for workmen ?— It would serve as a traiuiug school, but my idea 
is not that of a training school. Let us have the factories just as they are started by private 
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industry. The Government will start one and there apprentices will be attached to enable us 
to learn business. 

President . — ^That will be a demonstration factory, because if it is started under 
commercial conditions it will be bankrupt in a short while. 

Mr. A. GhaUerton . — You are of opinion that there should be a Director of Industries to deal 
with certain matters including the introduction of new or improved methods and processes to 
carry out investigations and experiments, develop selected industries and organize industrial and 
commercial exhibitions, and alongside this Government Department you are of opinion that a 
Board of Industries should be established, and that that Board should have executive powers 
with budgetted funds, i.e., you are going to have two organizations working side by side. Who 
is going to control the executive work of the Board of Industries that you want to have 
appointed ? — I have proposed that the Director of Industries would be a member of the Board.- 

But if the Director of Industries is going to carry on the work of his own department 
who is going to carry on the work of the Board of Industries ? — The Director of Industries 
will have certain executive powers no doubt. 

U nder the Board ? — The idea is this ; at first at the Industrial Conference held at Ranchi y. 
the idea was that we should have a purely Advisory Board, which will consist of officials and 
non-officials and which will advise the Director of Industries, but public opinion in this 
province afterwards was that an advisory board would be merely an advisory body, the advice 
of which would not be binding on the Director of Industries, while if there was an Industrial 
Board, the advice of that board would be binding on the Director of Industries, and therefore 
we preferred a Board to a merely advisory body. As far as what would be the relation of the 
Director of Industries to the Industrial Board the idea is that the Director should be a member 
of a board and should have certain powers, just as we have got in other executive councils or 
bodies. 

That is to say, the Director of Industries is to be subordinate to the Board ?— He would 
be executive head of the Board. This Industrial Board will have to advise the Government. 

The Government will consult this Industrial Board on all important matters. 

Is the Government to consult Director of Industries ? — The Government will consul^ 
the Director of Industries, and the Director of Industries will put up the matter before the 
Industrial Board. V 

President . — You want him to be Chairman of the Industrial Board ? — Yes. 

You don’t say that in your note ? — I will add it. 

And that Board will have executive powers and the control of the funds to be budgetted ? 

—Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Is the Director of Industries to have any power independent of 
the Board ? — No, not independent of the Board . 

You state certain opinions here in regard to industrial schools ; you are in favour of their 
being placed under the Department of Industries. Have you got any experience of the 
work that is being done by the industrial schools in Bihar ? — Yes, I am a member of the 
governing body of the Bihar School of Engineering, to which the artisan class is attached, and / 
there is also a school here called the Greer Industrial School. My experience is confined 
to the Bihar School of Engineering and the Greer Industrial School. 

Why do you object to the Director of Public Instruction having any control ? — Because 
he has no knowledge of industrial subjects as a rule. Of course there are exceptions. 

You think that a weaving college should be established — by this would you mean a pupiPs 
factory, which is really a demonstration factory — yon want the various processes connected 
with textile industries to be worked on a practical scale ? — Yes. 

Why do you call it a college ? — I would .call it a weaving institute. 

Would you run this weaving institute as a commercial concern? — Not exactly as a 
commercial concern ; it would be more of a teaching character, the only thing is that the 
students would be paid by piece work, so that they may actually learn the work. 

W ould you advocate (he policy of making the sale proceeds of the work done by the pupils' 
of the school cover the expense of the management as far as possible? — Yes, but I don't 
think it will be much in the beginning. 

Have you got any experience or knowledge of similar insti utions ?— There are none in 
this province. 

Have you seen them in other provinces of India ? — No. 

Have you studied the weaving industry at all from the Bihar point of view ? — I have 
got a large number of weavers who ari my tenants, and I therefore take an interest in the 
weaving industry. I have tried to introduce hand looms, but so far found that it is very 
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difficult to iuduce these weavers to do anything practical or to take to these things unless a 
regular factory on commercial lines is run. What thpy want is employment, which 1 could 
not afford to give them. 

That is the crux of the whole difficulty, viz., that the weavers want employment ? — ^Yes. 

Would you favour a scheme for organizing the weaving industry, apart from the question 
of introducing new and improved appliances ? — I think both are absolutely necessary. 

How do your weavers dispose of the goods that they weave ? — They sell it in the market. 

Are they in the hands of the bannias much ? — ^No. 

They work independently ? — My tenants are working independently. 

And they find it difficult to get enough work to do ? — Most of them are agriculturists as 
well as weavers. They don't confine themselves to weaving. They will go and plough the 
land, and they will also weave. 

It is a sort of home industry? — Yes. 

If you carry out vour scheme of teaching improved methois of working, they will no 
longer be able to w^rt their own lands ? — At present '■ 'what I find about my tenants is 
this ; that if there are four members of a family, one takes to ploughing, another to weav- 
ing, and the third emigrates. 

You state, with regard to the quettion of financing enterprise that such factories as the 
Cutlery factory at Muzaffarpur and the Mango Preserving Co. experience difficulty in raising 
funds ? why is that ; why have the general public this lack of confidence in these undertakings ? 

— For two reasons ; one is that it is a new thing so tar as Bihar is concerned. Here people have 
been so long accustomed to lend money on the security of land ; and the second is fhaf . on 
account of the failure of these banks and commercial enterprises, there is a general air of 
mistrust. 

Son'ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You speak of the saltpetre industry, and you think 
that it ought to be helped ; has, at any time, so far as you are aware, a scheme for a co- 
operative society for these men been proposed ? — ^None, so far as I am aware. 

You say that there was a resolution moved at the Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee at Bancbi to the effect that an enquiry should be made as to the possibility 
of improving the prospects of the saltpetre industry in Bihar and that the President of the 
Committee promised that the question would be examined, but no enquiry has been held 
up-to-date. Why has no enquiry been made?— On ac30unt of the financial stringency all 
our schemes for educational, industrial and technical development of this province have been 
hung up. 

Would it require a very large sum to help the saltpetre industry ? — Not that j it would 
not require a very large amount. 

You also advocate a school for imparting training in tanning. Has it ever been thought that 
the Chamars might be brought into the co-operative societies and helped to t m leather in a better 
way than at present ? — No scheme has been tried in this province or ever proposed. 

You have a -Registrar of Co-operative Societ'es ; have yon got co-operative societies in 
every dist-ict to help agriculture f — Yes, almost in every district. 

Do the agriculturists avail themselves of the help of these societies ? — They do. 

But the co-operative movement has not been tried in the industrial sphere ? — Not much. 

Not at all, I gather from what you have said ? — ^No, it has been tried, at least so far as 
Patna is concerned. 

In respect of what industry ? — In respect of the glass industry. There is a proposal at 
least to try it. 

Has a society been formed to help the manufacture of glass?— Not yet, it is only 
a proposal. It has not advanced any further. 

You say that there should be an industrial bank in each province, with branches in 
every district, and you ar.- sure that Indian capital would be invested in these banks, if 
Government rendered some assistance. In what shape should Government help —in the shape 
of making deposits in the bank ? — The Government should purchase shares. 

But suppose the Government did not purchase shares but made deposits of public moneys 
in the bank ? — That would also inspire confidence. 

But if the Government took up some shares, then it would inspire greater confidence 
and you think that the success of the bank would be assured ? — Certainly, 

You say the number and scope of co-operative credit banks should be increased ; do 
you mean in the direction of helping industries ? — Yes. 

1S52 
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You have spoken of the desirability of introducing the manufacture of glass and paper 
in this province. If Government examined the schemes for the manufacture of glass and 
paper, and permitted its expert ofiScers to publish the schemes with all the necessary details, 
do you think capital would be forthcoming to take up the scheme ?— Yes, capital would be 
forthcoming, but in the initial stages we want Government aid. 

You say that technical and other industrial schools should be removed from under the 
control of the Director of Public Instruction ? — Yes. 

Don't you think that it will be better that technical schools should remain under the 
Director of Public Instruction, and indnstrial schools under the Director of Industries ? — 
A meeting was held at Ranchi and a long discussion took place. There was a difference of 
opinionjimong the members both European and Indian, who thought that it would be much 
better if the schools were removed altogether from the jurisdiction and control of the Director 
of Public Instruction, while there were others who thought that so far as the technical side of 
it was concerned, it might very well be under the Director of Public Instruction ; but in 
my own opinion it would be better if the Director of Industries were in charge of both schools. 

You say that the Director of Industries should have a committee of experts to report on 
the possibilities of new industries; do you mean that the Director of Industries should not 
make any recommendation regarding any proposal for industrial development unless he had 
received a report from the Industrial Committee? — He might do it, but as a rule he should 
consult the Expert Committee before taking action. 

You have explain^ what you want the executive powers of the Director of Industries to 
be ; do you think that in some matters he might have executive powers delegated to him by 
the Board of Industries, and that the Board might decide the larger questions themselves ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

Hoa’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — • You are one of the directors of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Bank here ? — Yss. 

You say that the scope of these banks is limited, and should be widened ; have you any 
definite suggestion to make ? — My suggestion is that they should extend to the cottage 
industries. 

The same banks could deal with both ? — Yes. 


Wiwsss No. 6i). 

llr.O. Bichard- Mr G. Richabdson, Indtffo and Sugar Planter, Managing Director of the Japaka Sugar Co, 

Muzaffarpur. 

Writtex Evidence. 

Capital. I have been an indgo planter for over 40 years and was fortunate when offered a share in 

a factory to be financed by a partner. Ten years ago, when indigo prospects were bad my 
partners and I decided to erect a sugar factory and refinery to save our property, we were 
financed by a Calcutta bank with the necessary capital. We had therefore no difficulties for 
block requirements but later when we found heavy advances had to be given out to secure 
a cane crop, having heard that the United Provinces Government had advanced a loan of 
34 lakhs rupees to the Bubnowlie Sugar factory Gorakhpur, on advantageous terms, we applied 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for a loan, but were refused. 

W e then proposed that we should be advanced co-operative bank money, we going secu- 
rity for the money and those who took the advances should do cane to clear the loans. This 
also was refused . 

We have had no financial aid from Government for industrial enterprises, but the India 
Development Co., of Otter some ten years ago was given financial help to the tune of many 
thousand rupees. 

Gorernswut assist- K we were advimced money on a fair interest to allow us to advance to cultivators, in 
same way as Government did in the opium era, it would help us and the raiyat. Regard- 
ing the sale of sugar and^ molasses, we certainly should be allowed protection against Europe 
beet sugars, and also against Java importations of both sugar and molasses, the latter in a 
lesser degree than the former. 

Pioneer factories. Considering that oil mills have not been a success for financial reasons, I think Govern- 

ment nmght start a pioneer castor cake oilmill. With Government financial help we at Japaha 
Eactory are prepared to erect one and work it under Government supervision, we supplying 
the land, store houses; and we already have the Europeon and native staff to work it. A Gov- 
emment loan would be necessary to buy and erect the machinery, and to lay in a large amount 
ot casW seed at harvest time ; we would be prepared to buy all the castor cake ourselves and 
either Government would take the oil for their own use or we could dispose of it. 
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When I started cane growing I received considerable help from Pasa Cfovemment Farm jeohniwl aid. 
regarding the selection o^* cane, and I have to thank them for the prese it country cane we 
grow which is free of disease so far. If a Government cane farm were started in Bihar 
properly worked, it would be of great h -nefit to us 

ORAt Evidenc"', 25th November 1916. 

Prendent . — Do you deal only with sugar ?— I deal in sugar and i digo. 

Who recommended that the Government should grant a sum of money to the India 
Development Coy. of Otter ? — I suppose the district officials. 

How long ago ? — Ten years ago. 

Was sugar manufacture just beginning then ? — Yes. The Otter was a poineer factory. 

Do you know what the capital of that company was ? — I cannot say how much it wa® 

Did they pay back their money ? — I could not teU you. I do not see any reason why 
Government should find the m jney and not be paid back. 

Do you think that the sugar industry is now well established and does not want financial 
assistance ? — Yes, except for advances to get our crop as they have done in the United Pro- 
vinces, in the ordinary way. 

You also suggest that Government should give financial help to the starting of oil mills 
but have not oil mills been started all over the country ? — Oil mills in these provinces have 
not been a success. They have all had to close. 

You think that there is nervousness about the starting of further oil mills ? — They want 

0 be properly financed and properly run. At present they are badly managed. That is why 
they do not succeed. 

Would it not be sufficient if Government secured technical assistance as to the best way 
to proceed ? — It is only a suggestion of mine because the Commissioner in his report »aid 
that something ought to be done. At present a great deal of oil c ike is leaving the country. 

You do not think that any body in the district would be enterprising enough to start an 
oil mill ? — Indians have started mills but they have not been a success. Some have 
had to close down ; one or two are just closing in Muzaffarpnr. They were doing business on 
a small scale. 

Oil pressing as a poineer industry was started in Cawnpore and after it had been made ® 
snccesB the concern was handed over to a small company which has made it a financial success. 

Should Government money be spent in poineering industries which have already been demons- 
trated to be suitable ? — There was a small oil mill started and run by Europeans in the 
Saran and Champaran district which worked for a few years but had to shut down. 

The dissemination of proper information on the subject would surely encourige somebody 
to tackle the problem afre.sh. Have you put this matter before the Planters' Association ? 

Somebody might then be enterprising enough to move in the matter ? — I never thought of 
putting it before the Association. 

One wants to save Government money in all possible cases. The difficulty at present i® 
that there is no Government officiil through whom Government can acr ; there is no Director 
of Industries for these provinces. Before any work can be done we have to suggest the 
machinery necessary to start industries and see that they are properly run on commercial 
lines. That will mean at least a year or two before there will be any mills. In the mean- 
time I advise you to write to the Director of Industries in the United Provinces and to ask 
him to give you any kind of information that he is at liberty to give with regard 
to what is being done in the matter of starting oil mills in Cawnpore where they are at 
present very successful. If you start an oil industry that would be better than any 
amount of Government demonstration, 

"We also want to get some information from you regarding your relations with the 
raiyats and labour generally in your plantations. We understand that you are not working 
under the tincottia system ? — I have got no agreements whatever. Most of my raiyats grow 
indigo to a small extent and they also grow cane. 

What is your system of working with them? Do you make agreements of any kind ? 

1 have got no agreement of any kind but I give advances to those who require them. 

Merely on a note of hand? — Yes. 

Have yon had any trouble with them ? — No. Some men take a longer time than 
others but they work it off in time. If a man 's crop fails I have got to wait for some time. 

Do yon charge inter st ? — 1 0 to 12 per cent. 

Does the system work well and do the ryots make profits ? — They do. 
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i Would you suggest any other system instead ? Do you think that the freedom of action 
betw^n both parties is sufficient ?- 1 have got a factory and we have got out own land. 
, o-thirds of my cultivation is done on my own land with my own labour. I have much 
less dealing with the ryois than Champaran. There they are working under the tmoottia 
system and they have quite a different system of working*. 

So far as your experience goes yon think that the conditions are satisfactory and tha* 
the relations are not exactly the same as those in Champaran and other places ?— Sometimes I 
have to put a ryot in the Court for rent. They pay it up and I have no trouble. 

Mr. C. E.low .—Do your tenants use manure?— Not a single one of them. They say 
they cannot afford it. I got two or three to use green manure but I never got them 
to use oil cake. ° 


They have had no experience whether the use of oil cake would benefit them ? —They 
have my own experience to guide them. I use it in the case of my own fields. They ca 
see it for themselves* But of course they would require financiug for manure. 

There is no means of financing ? — No. My cultivation goes under water and one often 
loses a crop from flooding. That is rather risky. The oil cake might settle in the land 
for the next crop but all the time interest on the money advanced is running. 

Hon hie Pandit M. M.. Mnlavi . — If there was a co-operative society started would these 
labourers who work under you be induced to take advantage of it ?— There is a co-operative 
society at Muzaffarpur. Do you mean for lending money ? 

Yes, for lending money to these labourers — Some of them already take from the co- 
operative credit society. 

You think that all the facilities exist for their borrowing money from the co-ofierative 
society. What interest is charged ? — They have to pay a higher interest. I think it works 
up to 16 per cent, in the co-operative society. But some of the money goes back to the 
borrowers. 


Because they are co-operators ? — Yes. 

Can you say what percentage of the cultivators borrow from the co-operative society ? 
— There was one circle in which they borrowed money and they borrowed from me to pay 
the co-operative society off. They were worried by the co-operative society to pay the 
money. 

In what way ? — The society itself was to blame. 

It kept on advancing money while the cultivators were losing their crops and I am 
rying my best to get them out of it. That circle is in a very bad way and I have 
advanced a lot of money to enable them to pay off the co-operative society money, 

But for this, they have no other difficulty ? — Some have no difficulty. They pay back 
the money and get advances again. 


>- 
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Written Evidence. 

Development of the sugar industry. 

I am of opinion that the central system of sugarcane crushing factories worked on the 
same scale as at present, viz., in factories capable of crushing from 200 to 400 tons of cane 
per diem is capable of extension in Bihar and in the United Provinces and of continuing as a 
paying industry provided Government regulation to a certain extent is immediately introduced 
and that if regulations are not introduced the industry will very soon get into an unsatisfactory 
state and capital will not then be forthcoming for its further development. 

Provided satisfactory regulations are laid down I am of opinion that no pioneer factories 
are now necessary and that it is not necessary for Government to give any financial aid 
towards the ^establishment of more central factories but that in other ways, to which I will 
allude later, Government financial aid might be given in the form of loans. 

My 'reasons for the above remarks are as follow : — 

(1)|I started the first central sugar factory in Saran (t.e., partly in Saran in Bihar 
and partly inJGorakhpur in the United Province) and can show definite results of working 
for ^n manufacturing seasons. 
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Thesa results show that sugar can be produce J on an avenge over a decade of ten years at 
Bs. 6-2-10 per maund which is equal to £ 11-4-0 per ton and sold for Rs- S 0-7 per maund 
equal to £l-j-lI-9 per ton. These results would have been better if more powerful machinery 
had been used throughout th it period but I submit they suflicientiy prove my contention 
that a paying industry can be establishe i. 

(2) Throughout this period our raw material was partly grown by ouvsjlves and partly 
obt lined from small growers in villages within a radius of from 10 to 12 miles of the 
fa tory and transported by bullock carts over hntcha roads which were partly made by 
ourselves and partly by District and Local Boards. 

(3) It was our intention to increase the l apa.ity and deal fully with the available cane 
within the above or slightly increased rat ins after having ftl’y satisfed ourselves that the 
indus ry could be carried on on a sound and economic Lasis, both to the sugarcane growing 
ryots and ourselves. 

(4) My reasons for asking for Government regulations is because I understand that 
they are in existence in other countries such as Java anu Formosa, with w hichcoui.tries we 
have to compete, and which in my opinion are necessary in order to produce sugar economic- 
ally. 

My reason for asking that^ regulitions should be immediately introduced is because 
mistakes have already been made in the erection of central factories in unsuitable localities 
with the result that factors whi h are desor bed by Mr. Bernard Coventry, c i E., late Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India, as “ vic ous’^ ‘‘ unsound ” and ‘ uneconomic’' have 
arisen and are being practised. Perhaps the easiest method of making clear the necessity of 
hiving Governmeni regulations introduced in Bihar and the United Provinces is to refer to the 
present operation! of tlie two existing central factories in the Saran District, viz., the 
Marhowrah Sugar Factory belonging to the Cawnpore Sugar Works and managed by Messrs. 
Begg, Sutherland & Co., as managing agents, and the Purtal p re Sugar Factory belonging 
to the Purtibpore Co., Ltd., and managed by me as managing director. 

These fa tories are situated 70 miles apart. The Marhowrah Sugar Factory, when first 
erected had no railway facilities for transport of cane, and like the Purtabpurc F ictory depended 
on local supplies which, in my opinion, ought to be the first principle in the locality chosen for 
the erection of a central factory. 

The erection of this Marhowrah Central Factory was oc asioned through an adjacent 
indigo factory bemg in debt to and subsequently taken over by the firm of Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop & Co., of Calcutta, who .'•old the f otory to the Cawnpore Sugar Works of w uch the 
managing agents were Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., a corresponding firm to Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop & Co., in order to enable Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co. to dispose of it and get their 
money returned. 

When this factory had been in existence for some time it was proved that the locality 
could not supply an adequa’e amount ot cane and won d h ve come to grief were it not for 
the fact that a branch railway of the Bengal & Norih-We.stern Railway was laid down 
close to it and connei ting with the main line and rates btained Irom the la.hvay co npany 
which its Agent admits do not pay the railway company and thus enabled the factory to 
easily extend its operations to other localities situated alongside of the different railway 
stations. 

These rates being so low made distance practically no drawback and as it was easier to 
obtain cane in a locality where the system of purchase of cane had already been established 
they naturally came to the railway stations which were within the radius of supply to the 
PurtabpoTe Sugar Factory which is situated from 3 to 8 miles of three railway stations on the 
main line. 

These operations began in ] 910 by the Marhowrah Sugar Factory purchasing cane from 
contractors who, in their turn purchased it from raiyats who would otherwise have so d their 
cane” to the Puriabpore F.iCiory, the roet.iod employed by the contractors being to first of all 
ascertain the rates being paid by Purtabpore and then to offer higher rates per maund of cane 
at the Railway stations. 

During this past season 191S-16 the cane was purchised by an employe of the Marhowrah 
Factory and abnormal rates were offered and paid to the ryots, the highest being 8 annas per 
maund of cane delivered at the nilway stations so that the factory would have had to pay 
railway rates and loading charges in addition. 

At the same time the Marhowrah Factory was not paying these rites to growrs at 
railway stations nearer Marhowrah so that the infem .ce is that the intention was to compel 
Purtabpore Factory to pay high rates while preverving low rates for their own local supply. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that at the same time the Champ inn Sugar 
Company, situated at Barrah in Champaian, was paying ryi-ts at the rate of 3 annas to 4 annas 
a. maund in villages adjacent to that faetcry and that Messrs. Bc^g, Sutherland & Co. 
^re the managing agents of the Champaran Sugar Factory. This difference in rates makes 
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one wonder what these managing agents consider was the true value of cane during this past 
season and show that the economic value of cane is a matter of no importance to their methods 
of purchasing it and conducting the industry. 

(5) I may mention that it was our intention when starting operations as soon as we 
had acquired the necessary knowledge of the co.nparative value of cane during the different 
months in which cane-crushing operations can be conducted, viz., November to May, to 
introduce a sliding scale of rates according to the sugar value of the cane which sliding 
scale would have benefitted the rjiyats while maintaining a regular supply to the factory over 
an extended period which is necessary if any sugar factory is to he run on a sound economic 
basis. This intention has been frustrated owins to the advent of Marhowrah as a buyer 
which, as I have shown, purchases cane without any regard to its real value and deters the 
raiyats from entering into any arrangement for keeping their cane for different periods. 

(6) It was also our intention to introduce better varieties of cane and fresh seed 
amongst our growers but it is obvious that if anybody is at liberty to step in and purchase cane 
at, or offer, any rates for it, the proprietors of central factories will naturally hesitate before 
going to expense and trouble in doing so. 

(7) So far the Purtabpore Factory has not adopted retaliatory methods, having been 
each year assured that these purchases were only temporary and would be abandoned as 
soon as the supplies obtainable nearer to the Marho.vrah Factory were sufficient for their re- 
quirements and that their cultivation was steadily increasing. Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & 
Company propose continuing their operations unless we purchase canes on their behalf in our 
own locality and consequently against our own interest. 

These circumstances prevail in a district where with properly selected-sites other central 
factories could be established which would not interfere with the cane supplies of each other. 

These facts, I venture to submit, show that some sort of Government regulations are 
necessary to ensure the further development of central factories. 

(8) These methods may be of benefit to ryots or growers who happen to be within 
carting distance of railway stations, but if they interfere with the erection of central factories 
which deal with small zemindars and ryots who are within carting distance of railway stations 
as well as ryots and small zamindars who are not within carting distance of stations it 
seems to me that these benefits are doubtful and if they result in competition it means that 
more than the proper value of cane will be paid to the growers, thus preventing factories 
from being in a position to compete with im|)orted sugars and would probably result in high 
protection having to be given if the industry is to continue ; whereas 1 maintain that if suitable 
regulations are introduced by Government, the industry would be in a better position to 
compete with foreign countries. 

(9) It appears to me that it is no longer necsssary for Government to establish any 
pioneer factories as it has been already proved that given fair conditions the industry can hold 
its own!: 

Provided Government regulations were established u hich would secure us from competi- 
tion regarding supplies of raw material, we would be glad to place all information and 
statistics and experience in the hands of Government or any responsible people desirous of i 
investing capital in the sugar industry and would be glad to see many additional central 
sugar factories started in Bihar and the United Provinces, as this would strengthen the 
position of the industry, and no doubt others would be prepared to do so also. 

(10) My suggestioti for Government r<‘gulations are that central factories sbonld be 
secured as to their cane supply and that Government should reserve to itself the right of 
permitting the erection of new central factories in order to prevent the erection of them in 
unsuitable positions. In addition to the circumstances of <^he location of Marhowrah 
Factory ill a locality without a sufficient cane supply we have an instance of another central 
factory situated at Ottor which had to be bodily removed from the Muzaffarpur District to 
the Darbhanga District to a locality with a suitable cane supply. 

That ^e Government regulations should include the right to fix the rates to be paid to 
the growere. 

(11) With regard to my opiening remark as to extension of central factories, I know 
several Indians besides Europeans in this district who are prepared to invest capital in and 
take an active part in conducting central factories and considering that there are many 
Indians in Cawnpore and Agra and other places, who have for ages been interested in the 
sugar, industry and who understand it, I have no doubt that these Indians would invest 
capital in central factories. The number of central factories which could be established is 
limited so that exi-ting local interests, both European and Indian should, provided the Gov- 
ernment decides to regulate the industry as we suggest, be consulted and taken into consi- 
deration before permission is given to anybody to erect a central factorv. 

(12) With reference to my opening remark about Government financial aid in the 
term of loans, I venture to suggest that if a central factory can show that it has lufficient 
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capital to establish itself and can show that money is required in addition for improving means 
of transport locally then loans might he given. 

(13) With regard to other forms of aid to the industry, research stations and farms 
for the supply of improved seed or varieties of cane might he organized and maintained by 
Government. 

(14) No Government organization is required for the disposal of sugar or molasses as 
this branch of the industry is already established. 

Okai Evidence, 25th November 1916. 

Dr. M. Hopkinson . — You do not refer specifically in your note, to the Dooriah 
experiments in growing fiax which were started, I think, about 8 years ago and which were 
carried out on your estate. Are you familiar with the whole course of the experiments ? — *Yes. 

Did they originate with the Planters^ Association or otherwise ? — I think I originated 
them through the Planters^ Association. 

And then the suggestion was made to the Agricultural Department, that it should 
help in defraying the expenses of the experiments ? — -Yes. I bore all the other costs. 

You personally bore them ? — Yes. 

Is it coi-rect to say that the general result of these experiments extending over several 
years was to prove that flax could be grown for fibre as a profitable crop ?— Yes. 

And of course at a time when the price of flax was at a considerably lower level than 
at present ^ — Yes. 

It was shown also, ll think, that flax could be grown successfully on indigo land 
that is land that had been previously used for indigo ? — Yes. 

And that the same land could not be used in rotation for indigo and flax as they are 
both crops that take a great deal out of the land. It was also shevra that the retting 
plant of the indigo factory could be made available for flax so that in the event of indigo 
cultivation disappearing, it then seemed likely to do, flax would have been aix exceedingly 
useful crop to take its place ? — I would not say that, because flax can only be grown on 
such a small scale, 

I do not quite follow you. Why do you say that it can only be grown on a small 
scale ? — Because the lands which are really suitable for flax are so small in a specific 
area like that of an indigo factory. It-can only be grown on lands which are ahsmutely 
suited to it. 

Is it not co-extensive with the indigo producing area ? — All lands which grow indigo 
are not suitable for growing flax. 

That is what I wanted to get at. The thing is that flax requires a great deal of 
moisture. The chief difficulty in flax is uncertainty of germination. It requires much more 
mofeture than indigo. It is entirely dependent on the rainfall. It would be better to grow 
it in areas in which irrigation is practised. It is not practised at present at Dooriah. But 
still here in Bihar it would ^ve been a valuable crop in substitution for indigo if 
indigo had failed ? — If it could be properly established, I think, it would be. 

Do you consider that further purely experimental work is necessary ? — No, 

I see from the latest Pusa report which contains an introduction from the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India that it was intended to continue the work with a 
central factory; but I believe nothing whatever has been done ? — We gave it up on account 
of the uncertainty of germination and of its being dependent on rautfoU. In addition to 
that each place would require an expert and that would be expensive. It will require an 
expensive establishment. It is possible that if developed on a co-operative system with a 
scutching factory and the raw material taken in from a number of different parts of the 
district to the central place flax growing might be a success in Bihar. I am informed that 
the retting at any rate in Ireland is done locally in small quantities. Is that not possible 
here ? — I do not think it is, not if you have got to pay for the supervision. It requires 
an expert in each place. 

There are no experts in Ireland, I think. There it is done as a matter of routine 
after the men have learnt how to do the thing ? The scutching is better done in a central 
factoiy ? — We find it requires a tremendous amount of supervision because it requires 
great care from the moment you begin to reap it. We had practically one European 
watching the whole process before we could get any satisfactory results. 

Then it comes to this, that you are not prepared to say that further development is necessary 
to establish complete success, but that you have not sufficient land suitable to devote to 
flax growing ? — We could do it only on a small scale of 400 acres. 

Do you mean on your own estate ? — Yes, and that only with difficultv. 
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What is the total extent of your land?— 3,000 bighas of our own cultivation. Much 
depends on the rainfall. 

The flax grown by Mr. Vandekerkhove was marketted or attempted to be marketted 
in Belgium, I believe ? — Yes 

Was that under instruction from the Planters’ Association or on Mr. Vandekerkhove^s 
own motion ? — It was his idea. 

Have you heard anything of the rcsnUs? — We found it more satisfactory to send the flax 
to Belgium and have it sorttS and mjde up there before selling it. We got a better price 
than send ing it direct to Belfast. 

Did it not occur to you that it might be shortsighted policy, and though you might realise 
a better price for the moment, it would create suspicion and confusion ? — Tlie Belfast spinners 
never offered anything like the same price. It was invariably £'2.i a ton less. 

How did it eome before the Belfast spinners ? — For three years we sent it direct to Belfast. 

And their tenders were satisfactory ? — We considered them satisfactory. W'^e had to 
work it up again and prepare it properly for the market. ^ 

Are you aware of any experiments now going on in the United Provinces in regard to 
flax '• — I have heard of them. 

You are not specially interested ? — I am interested to see what their yield is. Our yield 
came only to 7 per cent. Theirs tom's to 12. That will make a 1 t of difference. That was 
another disappointing thing. The yield was 7 per cent, and we had hoped when we started to 
get 12 to 14 per cent. 

You never realised that ? — No. 

The experiments now going on in the United Provinces are farm experiments ? — Yes. 

To sum up the matter ; so long as indigo retains its present position or anything like it 
you will not think any more about flax ? — No. 

Bat if indigo reverts to pre-war conditions would you then direct your attention a second 
time to flax ? — If 1 could get seed now I should have put down flax again. y 

You could not get proper seed ? — No 

Mr. C. E. Zow. — With reference to the limiting of the spheres of influence of the sugar 
factories what kind of rules would you propose to effect this ? — Supposing the Government 
approved of regulations being introduced,—! should leave it to them to make the rules. 

We must have a definite scheme before we con'd advise the Government ?— -I know that 
in Java-Governmtnt allots localities to central factories. In these localities the lands are 
rented to the cultivators. Tt is grown under the contract system. In Formosa a specific area 
of land of varying sizes of about 1 7 miles square is allotted to a central fact ry in which the 
cultivators are not allowed to make sugar, but are compelled to sell their cane to the central 
:factory. I do not propose that. 

What penalty would you propose if the rules were infringed ?— The rules could not be ^ 
infringed if the central factory had power to prevent the erection of the factory originally. 

Supposing there is an infringement, would the claimant go to he civil court or would 
he a criminal offence ? — I do not know how it is done in Java. 

The circumstances of Java may be different from the conditions here generally. Would 
your Association prepare a definite scheme ? — I should be prepared to work out one myself. 

(We skal! be glad to have it and also if the rules allow it if you could place the matter 
before the members of your Association and get their views on the question.) 

Do you tuink they would be insufficient agreement on the point ?— Probably not. 

Witness subsequently fobwabded the following note : — 

Suggestions Jor the economic development of the sugar industry in Bihar and the United 

Provinces, 

,The presei^ methods of manufacture of cane into sugar are primitive and uneconomic 
and it is desirable that modern machinery and modern methods should be introduced in order 
to extract the masimum quantity^ of sugar from the cane and thus place the industry on a 
thoroughly economic basis and in a position to produce sugar in competition with other 
countries. ^ 

In order to fulfil this object it is neiessary to encourage cap'talisis to put up large 
m(»dern central sugar factories. Owing to ihe complicated lard tenures in these provinces 
cap i^ists cannot safeguard themselves by purchasing large tr ct. of country on which they 
could grow and supply cane to their mill— tne usual course followed to assure full supplies of 
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cane. Specific instances have already taken place in parts of B.har which show that Govern- 
ment control is necessary to prevent the erection of central mills in unsuitable localities The 
proceedings of certain millowners are also calcnlated to deter other millowners already in- 
terested in the industry from improving tneir existing mills or investing more capital in the 
industry. It seems, therefore, desirable tliat in order to encourage capital to invest in modern 
sugar plant Government should take some action to regularize the industry. The following 
suggestions are therefore set forward for consideration : — * 

I. Establishment of an Indian SugM Bureau with a Director, to whom all matters 
connected with the industry would be referred, with an efficient st^, which would include 
at least onefirst class sugar manufacturing chemist and one agricultural chemist. 

II. Issue of ^'^Regulations for the control of sugar mills”, 

The Regulations suggested are : — 

Regulations for control of sugar mills. 

(1) Persons who defire to erect sugar mills in which modern machinery is installed 
shall apply for permission to the Director of the Indian Sugar Bureau in accordance 
with these Regulations. 

The same procedure shall be adopted in case of any alteration in the plans of 
any sugar mill aft r erection. 

(2) Persons who desire to obtain the permission referred to in the preceding para- 
graph shall apply on otrtain forms to the local authority. 

The local authority, on accepting the application referred to in the preceding para- 
graph shall forward it to the Director of the Indian Sugar Bureau accompanied by 
an opinion (on the facts of the case) 

Existing local interests should receive special consideration as the area for erecting 
central nulls is limited. ° 


(3) The chief of the Indian Sugar Bureau, on giving permission for the erection 
or altmtion of a sugar mill shill fix the limits of the district for the collection of 
material and this limit shoud not exceed a 20-mile radius f/om the centr^ sugar fac- 
tory and should not be less than a 12-mile radius. 


Cane situated within the district for collection of 
beyond the limits of the allotted district without the 
millowner in control of that dist ict. 


material may not ba transported 
permission in writing of the 


(4) Whenever the I.'mits of the district for the collection of matreial are fixed 
or changed, m accordance with the first paragraph of the preceding article, the faci 
shall be notified in the Government Gazette of the province. * 

‘faefi/stparag^^ of article (1) and the second para, 
garaph of Article (3j shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 300 for each offence. 

A.a- erected and come nndti 

Article (I) peim.ssion shall be applied for in accorJance with these Regulations witbir 
three monthe after their enforcement. 


(7) A Millowners, Association shall be formed as a medium 
interests before the D irector of the Sjjgar Bureau. 


for representing their 


(S) The rate to be given to growers of cane to be fixed by the Surgar Bureau, 
aa representing Government, at the commencement of every manufacturing ^ason. 

with-— question connected 

/ 

(a) Any suggested improvement in communications, such as laying of tramway 
lines, utilization of waterways, irrigation arnngements, and m.iking of canals. 

{6J Making of contracts for supply of artfficial manures on a co-operatite basis. 


(c) Making grants of money where required for (a) and (6). 

(fl?) Infringement of any of the regulations by the millowners. or others. 

^ve you any knowledge as to what is the lowest price at which Java can manufactu 
and place sugar m Calcutta m normal days ? About £ 7 a ton I am told. 


LTUDiUCdd 






Do you make it yoqr 
price ? — Yes. 

What does yonr price run up to ?— The highest is five annas a maund. 

Has the growing of cane increased since your factory was started or has it 
concentrate ?— It is a cane growing district. The cultivation has increased. 
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Owing to the coming of the factories ? — Yes. 

Has it tended to concentrate round your factory ?— It has tended to increase round our 
factory. 

It is not the case that it has diminished in the outlying area ?— No. 

You seem to have had a 15t of difficulty with another firm whom you say has been 
encroaching on your area. Do you know how that firm’s managing agents were remunerated ? 
— They have a commission on the sales of the sugar made. 

On the total amount of sugar ? — On the total amount of sugar made. 

Irrespective of whether it is made at a profit or a loss ? — Yes, Their object is to make 
sugar and the profit does not affect them. 

The commission is paid on the quantity of sugar and not on the profits ?— Yes, I 
understand it to be so. 

Supposing a light railway were started which would join your mill on the one side and 
extend to the cane growing areas on the other, I suppose you would object if it tended to 
help an interloping firm ? — I have built one myself. 

Has that assisted the firm in question to get more cane away ? — I am putting up a 
light railway in order to enable me to get cane from outside. 

Hon’ble Sir R. H, Mookcrjee. — Is it your own private railway ? — Yes. 

How did yon get the land ? — ^It is on the Government road. 

Government allows you to put it on the road and does not allow the public to benefit 
from it. Is it the District Board that has given permission that you alone should carry goods 
and that the public cannot use it ? — I have got sueh a permission. We are not aliow^ to 
«arry passengers. We can only carry our goods. 

At public expense ? — The public is inconvenienced by that much occupation of the road ? 
— That may be one way of putting the matter. The road is very broad. 

You have got it done ? — Yes. It is done.. 

In what district ? — Partly in the Saran district and partly in the United Provinces. 

Preiident.—Uhnt is an unusual thing ?— -It has been done in the Saran district before 
now by other sugar factories. 

Whose sanction did you get ? — You must have had two Governments to deal with ? — 
The District Boards of Saran and Gorakhpur. 

Is it run by steam ?— It will be. 

What is the name of the railway ?— There is no name. 

What are the limits of the line ? — It is limited to 8 miles. The road is only 8 miles. 

What is the speed of the engine ? — ^I suppose it will go two or three miles an hour. 

If the whole of the area be divided up they would become self-contained little islands. 
If these railways were passed through a number of areas or estates the sphere of influence 
of one area would extend with the normal expansion of the industry ?— The effect of limiting 
the area would mean that light railway would never be used. 

Light railways are wanted for other industries. If you interfere with the very biggest 
industry in the district you will limit the construction of light railways and therefore 
also the general development of the district? — You mean the carriage of cane by light 
railways. That would never pay, 

I thought it was cheaper than the ordinary bullock cart if you wanted to draw cane 
from a long radius ? — Of course then it would be useful. 

You have to make it possible to carry other things at a reasonable rate. There are two 
sides to this proposal and we have to think of the difficulties before we can put any proposal 
before Government. I should like to have the views of your Association? — The Association’s 
views are all against what is called interloping. There is no question about that. 

Have you referred the matter to the A=sociation ? — I should be very glad to refer the 
matter to them. 

W ould it not be better if you submitted your note to us and we referred your note to 
the Association. That will suit me quite well. 

{Witnesi iuhtequenlly added the following note) : — 

In my evidence I did not mean that I was opposed to the erection of light railways ; in 
fact provided the cane areas were defined, viz., that the railway could not carry cane out of 
one area into another without sanction of the controllers of the areas, I would prefer that 
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the ownership and working of the light railways should be in the hands of people indept'ndent 
of the cane factory owners and that they should carry all other goods and passengers without 
restriction. 

Mr. A. Chattrfton . — Do you pro ose to restrict the manufacture of y«r? — No. 

Supposing instead of small mills 'centr.l factories were established turning out 5 to 10 
tons of gur every day worked by modern processes and high class gur were made instead 
of sugar, would you have any objection? — Not at oil. 

Hon’bU Sii F. H. Steworf . — I understand that yon have intimate experience of indigo 
though you have not given us any written evidence on the point. Yon have got yonr 
records very carefully kept for a number dt years ? — Yes. 

Could you give us any information as to the different sug gestions that have been made 
for the improvement of organization with regard to the necessity and possibility of co-opera- 
tion among the planters on the subject ? — I look upon the indigo question as a matter of 
seed entirely. If we can g^t a good and large supply of Java se^ I think we can make the 
natural industry a success and compete against synthetic. 

You have definite views of your own on the necessity and possibility of co-operation? — If 
we have to make paste I think we are bound to have co-operation beeanse I do not think it 
can be made at each factory successfully. It would have to be made in a ce'ctral factory 
where if we send it in a rough form of paste it would be made into different forms suitable 
to suit the different markets. 

Has the question been taken up by the indigo section of the Planters’ Association ? — We 
have been talking about it. 

Preiident. — Anything of the nature must wait until you know the actual experiments on 
paste. One does not know at present whether the paste will be acceptable. I do not suppose 
we shall be able to consider the question until we know that the paste itself is good. That 
matter will be followed up by Mr. Davis ?—l set up a paste making establishment in 1900. 
I manufactured some paste myself and offered this paste directly to the dyers in Manchester 
and Stroud and Lancashire and tliey all refused to buy it. 

For what reason ? — They said they preferred the cakes. 

Hon’bh Pandit M. M. Malaviga. — You have spoken of the Java system. Have you 
any definite information about it ? — I cannot say that I have except that I have sjx)ken with 
Java sugar planters. 

The system, I find, is that under the regulations it is forbidden to hire more than one-third 
of the arable land belonging to a Dm.m, that a maximum planting area has been fixed for 
every factory which cannot be exceeded when hiring, an<l that enough ground has to be left 
for the cultivation of articles of food. I do not find any reference to any restriction of areas 
such as you have suggested. Yon have no other information except what you gathered in 
conversation with some J ava planters ? — None. 

And therefore you cannot be sure that the view is supported by the actual state of thing 
, in Java ? — 1 cannot tell you. 

You did not find any difficulty in connection with your factory until the Marhowrah 
Sugar Factory came in ? — None. 

And in ) our experience no other factory found any other difficulty ? — That is the only 

one. 

Dop’t you think that this is a special case arising out of very special circumstances, 
namely, the sale by Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Company, to Begg, Southerland & Company ? — 
It may, be a special case, but I understand that another sugar factory is also going to be put 

up. 

Where ? — Close by. 

How far ? — Within 12 miles ^of my factory. 

Now, supposing that the Marhowrah Factory could not persuade the railway to give them 
favourable rates, do yon think they would have been able to compete ? — They can always 
compete. It all depends on what you pay for the raw material. It also depends on what the 
railwav rates were. 

* 4 

You say that they were able to obtain special rates. I am confining myself to that, J 
presume that you mean that the ordinary railway rates wonltl have been higher than the special 
rates. Suppose they were not able to get this concession, they would have had to carry the 
cane 70 miles ? — It all depends as I say whether they do not lay any consideration at all as to 
what they pay for their raw material. 

But that was because you say that they had the intention of compelling your factorv tq 
pay higher rates ? — That is the inference. > 
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But apart from that, sopposing another factory was doing business in the ordinary way 
then you do not think it would have carried the cane from sueh a Jong distance but for the 
special rates ? — Yes. 

Taking these special points into consider'ition, namely, the transfer by Messrs. Dunlop 
& Company, to Messrs. Begg, Southerland & Company, and the special rates obtained from 
the railway, if y u eliminate these two special factors yo i would not apprehend that another 
factory would come to interlope within your area ? — It would. Any factory mi^ht come and 
interlope. That is my object for asking for regumtions to prevent it by legislation. 

Have yon not indie ited in your note that the establishment of another factory might be 
of benefit to ryots and growers ? — Yes. 

And don't you think that if no other factory is allowed to come in within a certain 
distance the ryots, the growers of cane would receive unduly low prices ? — No. 

If there is no competition would not the prices tend to remain where they are or rise only 
very slowly ? — As I have said Government should have the right to regulate the prices. If 
sufficient rites are not given for tne tane the ryot turns it into ywr. He would not sell it. 

In addit on tome 37 per cent, of cane is grown by small zamindars and they have capital of ^ 
their own. 

So far as indigo is concerned you have your boundaries fixed by agreement, that within 
a certain boundary the manager or proprietor of one factory wonid not take in labour from 
outside the bonne ary ? — It is an unwritten taw. 

Could yon not establish a similar unwritten law in the matter of sugar factories ? — I 
have tried to do it bnt I have failed. 

Do you th'nk that this one single instance would justify your coming to the conclusion 
that you cannot establish a similar rule in regard to sugar ? Do yon not think it might yet 
be tried successfully in other cases ? — No. 

President , — Would yon like to make any supplementary remarks ? — With reference to 
paragnpb li of my note I know a large Indian sugar refinery which has been in existenci for 
a long time. The owner wants to put up a cane crushing mill now. He cannot get any 
machinery owing to the war. Another man, who has been able to get out machinery is now ^ 

proposing to erect a mill within 200 yards of the first man's place. That illustr tes my 
reasons for asking for Government regulati ns. I think the existing concern ought to be 
allowed to have a chance of changing the refinery into a cane crushing mill, as t be owner 
wants to do, without being interfered with by an outsider. 

The proposed cane crushing mill is now in course of erection and trouble is certain to 
result. The man who is erecting it in the first instance offered to sell it to the owner of the 
estab'ished refinery who, however, declined it on the advice of his expert on the ground that 
it was ni»t up-to-date. Thus the established owner of the refinery was put into the position of 
either purchasing machinery, which his expert considered would not prove satisfactory or 
submit to its er-ction alongside his refinery. I miintaiu this occurr mce emphasises ny 
contention in paragraph 11 of my written evidence that “ existing local interests" should be 
consulted and taken into consideration before permission is given to erect a central factory. y 

We know of similar instances ia other industries such as rice milling, cotton ginning, 
etc. ? — I would not call them similar industries because cane is perishable. 

There is no doubt that this internal friction damages the industry as a whole in >ts figbt 
with a foreign country. But we want to find out some practical solution of the problem 
without at the same time retarding the general development of the country in other ways. 

You know there is free and ooeu competition in all British industries. One does not 'want to 
damp individual enterprize. That is why I have asked you to consider this point ? — if it is 
de ided to do that then would you consider it feasible that Government should put all people 
interested in the sugar industry on the same basis. One set of people might have distUleries 
which they take on contract from Government and being in that position may be able to pay 
a larger price to the grower than the sugar manufactory which is not interested in the 
distillery. 

Of course it is for vou to put up proposals of that kind. We are only putting before you 
objections of a practical kind that will have to be considered before we are able to undertake to 
make any proposal. We know that in the case of ginning factories a good deal of harm is 
being done by their unnecessary duplicati>D, asso.ne of them are put up in order that they 
may loree on a pool to buy them up. 

Mr. A. Chalterton. — Would it do if it were made compulsory for new factories to obtain a 
license and an enquiry was made ss to whether the factory was necessary or not be. ore it could 
be started ? — I think definite regulations are required. 

Supposing a Bill is passed by which no new sugar factory could be started without a 
Government license and if a public enquiry was made before the factory was started, would 
that prevent undue tx>mpetitioa ? — I could not say definitely about that. 
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Witness No. 71 

Babu Priyanath Banurji, Acting General Manager, Raj RaiHanga. 

W RiiTEN Evidence. 

At the outset I must say that having not been engaged in any industry or trade, I have 
no practical experience or special knowledge of any particular subject on which opinion is 
invited by the Commission. It becomes extremely difficult, nay impossible, for a layman as 
I am, in the absence of statistics of small industries in whic h the people are engaged, to answer 
the most interesting set of questions put by the Commission, which can only be done by an 
expert who has made the subject of industrial development bis special study. What I note 
below is the fesnlt of my observations in the course of a long residence in the province of 
Bihar. I shall therefore confine myself only to the subject of industrial development of the 
province, 

Bihar is almost a purely agricultural province. Famines occur at regular intervals 
and floods also damage crops to a certain extent. These tw o combined cause great hardship 
to the people whos i condition becomes truly miserable. If a certain percentage of the agfricul- 
tural population were to take to manufactures it will greatly help them to tide over their 
difficulties when ovcriaken by the calamities noted above. 

The following are the industries which deserve encouragement and the fostering care 
of Government : — 

(a) Cultivation of sugarcane and all the products of its juice. 

(5) Tobacco cultivation and tobacco manufacture. 

(c) Fruit canning (Tirhut is celebrated for its mangoes and lichis), 

(d) Oil mills. 

(e) Manufacture of saltpetre. (This was once a flourishing industry but is now almost 

extinct.) ^ . 

(/) Glass manufacture (Haveli-Khargpur in Monghyr district will supply, I believe, 
a number of ingredients.) 

(y) Weaving : — 

(1) Cotton. 

(2) Blanket. 

(3) Barrie. 

(h) Basket-making. 

(») Woodwork. 

(/) Hide curing. 

(k) Manufacture of brassware. 

The Commissioner of the Tirhut Division has, in his report no. 3268 of 2Sth Sep- 
tember 1916 to Government, taken a right view of the existing state of things, and the 
excellent suggestions he has made not only deserve consideration but will, I hope, be adopted. 

As he rightly observes, the chief wants in Bihar are money, confidence, demonstration and 
training. 

I shall now attempt to answer a few of the questions directly bearing on the subject. 

Q. 5. — Methods of giving Government aid to existing or new industries : — 

(b) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system. 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods. 

Q. 7. — I have no experience, but I believe that pioneer factories and demonstration factories ^‘®”*"*“‘**”* 
will greatly help the people in opening the way to new industries and perfecting the exlstino- 
ones ; but they should be made very popular and free access given to those interested in those 
industries. 

Q. £0. — Demonstration - factories should be established in each province and if they are ®«“onstT»tioa 
popular, branches may be established later on when success is fully assured , in the divisions 
and in the districts. Great caution should be exercised and careful selection of the places 
made. 

Q. 29. — Commercial museums should be develop and increased in number. As regards Commeroiai 
their situation, arrangement and working, they should be left in the hands of Government 
experts, vriio should consult the official and non-official members of the Committee. 
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Q- 31 — Industrial exhibitions are of the greatest value to the people, 

32.— Government should certainly take measures to hold and to encourage such 
exhibitions. These exhibitions should not only be held in the divisions but in the districts 
and subdivisions as well. They should not, however, be too frequent. Cnriosity must bo 
sastamed. It will do, I think, if they are held after four or five years. 

The Government policy should be to teach and instruct the people how the resources of a 
country may be developed. 

Q. 37. --The principal Government departments which use imported articles should publish 
lists of .these articles and exhibit them in commercial museums. 

Q- 45. — To improve their efficiency and skill, the labourers should be given facilities to work 
as apprentices in factories and workshops, as they will thereby gain practical knowledge. 
Theoretical knowledge only will be of no avail. 

Q. 50. — The industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries. 

Q. 97. — The only specific recommendation I have to make is the construction of a bridge 
over the Ganges at Mokameh and the extension of the East Indian Railway line from that 
station to Darbhanga, so that passengers and goods njay be carried direct. 

The Bengal and North-'Wcstern Railway Co. should make such arrangements that goods 
when delivered to them arc promptly received and despatched to their destination. 

To sum up, I may add that for the industrial development of the country, the Govern- 
ment will have to do everything ; the people will do nothing as they have not got the spirit of 
enterprise and know almost nothing about what is going on in the other parts of the world 
as regards development of industries. Government will have to take the initiative, find out 
what raw materials are available, mate researches, establish factories and workshops and give 
practical instructions to the people. 

As handpower can never compete with machine power, all machines which are worked by 
hand without the aid of steam should be shown to them and their uses explained. 

The Country should be explored and all the available resources found out. The aim 
should be to be self -dependent as much as possible. 

There will be impediments and obstacles in every undertaking, but they will have to be 
carefully removed and surmounted. Great caution is necessary. Unless success is assured in 
any industry, people will not adopt it. 

Okvl Evidence, ‘25th November 1916. 

Mr, C. E. Low . — How long have you been manager ? — For over two years. 

What were you doing before that ? — I was a sub-manager. 

How long have you been engaged by the Darbhanga Raj ? — -About 42 years. 

What has the Eaj done to encourage cottage industries ?— The Raj has nothing to do with 
encouraging any industry. y 

Do they give any help to weavers or to other cottage industries ? — Nothing has been done 
so far. When people come and ask for loans and specially during famine, they get loans to 
enable them to tide over their difficulties : that is so far as agricultural operations are concern- 
ed. But as regards industries no request has been made. 

The Eaj has done nothing either by giving loans or otherwise to improve weaving or to 
get fresh looms ? — The weavers have not applied. 

Has the Eaj anything to do with saltpetre ? — Formerly we used to lease to the Nunias. 

Now I find that no lease is taken. Either they could not compete with the foreign market or 
they have not cared for it ; they have migrated to East Bengal. 

Has not saltpetre extraction been taken up again since the outbreak of the war ? The 
price of the saltpetre has increased considerably ?— I think the Nunias will take it up if they 
oonsiderit profitable and neeessary facilities are given to them. 

What facilities do you refer to ? — If the Government rules and regulations are less strin- 
gent, they will be able to take it up. 

Has the Raj anyrhing to do with sugar making ? — The tenants cultivate sugar. The Raj 
simply settles the land. The Raj has bought eight-anna share in the sugar, factory at Lohat. 

Has the Raj brought any additional money into the factory ? — We give money wheneve^ 
it is required. We have now lent a lakh for the financing of it. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — How far is the Darbhanga Raj from here ? — About 50 miles. 

The railway which you propose would run mostly through the Raj lands ? — From 
Samastipur it will run through Raj lands. 
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«You say that the Bengal and North-Western Railway should make such arrangements that 
goods when delivered to them are promptly received and despatched to their destination. Do 
yon mean to imply that they do not do so at present? — They do not. 

You refer to the congestion at the river ? — I am referring to the shortage of rolling stock. 
I have seen hundreds and hundreds of packages rotting at the stations. They come from 
far in the interior and when senders are refused waggons, they have to keep them at their 
risk. 

If another railway were to come in you mean to say that it would stir up the exirting 
one ? — Yes, and I think that would be a great advantage. 

Eon’hle Pandit M. M. Mdlaviya - — You say “ To improve their efSciency and skill the 
labourers should be given facilities to work as!apprentices But do you not think that the 
lack of primary education is a great hindrance to industrial e^ciency. Don^t you think that 
if they had some elementary instruction that would benePt them ? — So far as mere manual 
labour is concerned, I do not think that it would have anything to do with industrial develop- 
ment. 

You do not think that elementary instruction is needed as the basis of general Industrial 
education? — If you can impart a tittle education to the poorer classes that may help them. 

Help them to benefit more by industrial education ? — Certainly, that would help them. 

You say that people have not got the spirit of enterprise and know almost nothing of what 
is going on in other parts of the world. Don’t you think that more education both general 
and technical and commercial would enable people to know what is going on and feel more con- 
fident ? — Most certairdy, I should think so. 


Witness No. 72. 

Mr. R. S. King, Sub-Manager, Barhhanga Paj. 
Written Evidence. 
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Q,. 12.— Co-operative societies should be encouraged to help weaving and any other oW 
local industries which have survived the modern competition of other goods such as brass work, 
weaving, etc. 

I do not advise financing such industries otherwise (than through co-operative societies) — 

B. — To provide capital for raw material and advance machinery. 

C. — To help to market the products. 

Q. 15. — Teaching fly shuttle weaving through District Board experts trained at Taohnioal *id 
Sirampur. 

Q. 17.— The Maharaja proposes to start an industrial workshop at Darhhanga, if Government 
supplies expeit teachers and business manager. These should be supplied by Government. 

Q. 19. — A silk weaving shop on a small scale is being run in connection with seiiculture 
at Pusa Imperial Institute. This would be a suitable centre for a weaving school. 

There should also be weaving schools at Bhowarra (the centre of the “ Kokdi ” fine fawn 
self -colour cotton industry), and at Bhagalpur (the centre of tusser and bafta cloth weaving)’ 

Under a promise from Government officials that a weaving school would be started at 
Bhowarra if I founded a weavers’ co-operative society there, I founded one eight or ten years 
ago, but the weaving school has not been started, the reason given being that there were no 
trained teachers available. 

Qs. 29 to 37. — There should be an exhibit room at each district headquarters (and if „ , . 
possible at each subdivisionaLone also) with priced samples of each local product. ® ngproduot*. 

By degrees this might be amplified as found advisable. 

Qf 40 to 43. — It has always been notorious that the saltpetre industry has been preyed 
upon and unduly harassed by excise menials. 

Those Indigenous industries which, despite the competition of cheap alternative goods Training ol Utour 
from Europe have vindicated their merits and utility by continuing to exist, though weighed and super^ion. 
down by a stress of modern foreign competition, such as weaving, brass work, paper-making, 
lac work, should he helped by technical schools and workshops worked on a practical com- 
mercial basis, and the best methods suited to the local conditions taught therein to give those 
trades really worth it a fair chance of holding their own. 

Q. 97. — It is notorious for years back that valuable grains, including husked rice, linseed 
etc., have been left lying on the open platforms of NIrmalt, Raharia, Bhaptiahi and other 
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railway stations on T. S. Railway, till the bags rotted and the grains were heavily damaged by 
weather and rats, etc. I have tried to get waggons for them but the stock was too short. 
(This I noted especially in 1911-12). 

Q. 111. — Oil seed presses and bone manure manufacture may usefully be started locally. 

Q, 112. — Flax stalks fibre might be utilized for thread and paper-making and other 
industries. 

Leather tanning and manufacture of leather goods might be introduced. Darbhanga is 
noted for its kid skins and the hides of cows and buffaloes are all exported imperfectly cured. 

This leather trade was mostly in the hands of Germans and Austrians, and has &Ilen off 
greatly owing to the war. ^ 

It would seem worthwhile to ascertain whether it would be suitable to start a local tannery 
and leather goods manufacture. 

The standardization of weights should be no longer delayed. 

It seems a great pity that the Commission on weights and measures did not adopt the >' 
decimal and metrical system once for all. 

There should undoubtedly be a special department, fully equipped for the improvement 
of local industries in Bihar and Orissa. 

I would propose the following centres of industrial teaching : — 

(1) Weaver’s schools at Bhowarra, Fusa and Charapanaggar (Bhagalpur). 

(2) Industrial workshop for brass, motor repairs, aluminium, etc., at Darbhanga, to 

be financed and owned by the Maharaja and experts to superintend stipplies by 

Government. 

(3) Paper-making industry to be revived among the Kaguzies at Bhowarra and Jban- 

jharpnr. 

(4) Leather curing and leather work at Darbhanga. 

(5) Priced sample exhibit of local products at each district headquarters. 


Oral Evidbncb, 26th Novbmbeb 1916. 

i/r. C. E. Low. — How long have you been in the employment of the Maharaja ? — 

27 years. 

You state “ The Maharaja proposes to start an industrial workshop at Darbhanga, If Gov- 
ernment supplies expert teachers and business manager.’^ What would the industrial workshop 
do ?— It would include the manufacture of brass-ware, aluminium ware, and it would also in- 
clude a workshop for repairs of motors. 

I do not quite understand what you mean, whether you mean a workshop working prima- 
rily for the purpose of manufacturing articles at a profit to which teaching would be incidental, 
or whether you mean an institution for the purpose of giving industrial instruction, and inci- .f 
dentally selling the articles which it makes ? — The chief object is to uplift the local industries, 
and at the same time on such a commercial basis that when they have been taught they could 
carry on the industry afterwards. It is not for profit. 

Hes the ^heme been worked out ? — The Maharaja was asked by the Government to take 
up the aluminium industry which had been started at Madras. He considered over the matter. 

He had also an idea of having a motor repair shop at Darbhanga and I suggested that there 
are very large numbers of brass-workers in the Darbhanga District who are carrving on their 
trade under g^eat handicap", in very old fashioned method-. I thought a brass-ware factory 
might be started and he said he would also add an aluminium factory. 

This institution, will, I suppose, have to investigate local matters and see whether they 
could assist ? It would not require much investigation, as it has very thoioughly been gone 

i T ^^*Hming. He went as the Industrial Commi sioner over the whole 

of India. 


• 'leavers’ co-oiierative society which was started to help the weaving school there, how 

18 It doing .'’—I was chairman of the union under which it was, till 1910, I am notable to 
sp^k very well about its present condition. I know it is carrving on. I cannot say how far 
It is expanding and becoming more efficient. ' 


How WM it managed when you had to do with it ? — It was managed as an ordinary co- 
o^ra ive society is with a panchayat of five working panches and three supervisors. It is under 
tne co-operative union which was founded bv me. 


for ^ -T ?-From the Union. That Union borrows 

bhanga.^ ^ ^ society. It is financed as a matter of fact by the Maharaja of Dar- 
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Do you find that it added to the earnings of the weavers to he able to get better finance ?— 

Yes. 

Did you investigate at all how mnch the earnings of the weavers have increased ? — That 
I cannot definitely state. The average borrowing rate was about 25 to 37 1 per cent, and they 
are getting money now at 15| per cent, through their society. 

What about the purchase of yarn ? — ^They are left to do that for themselves. 

You say that the hides of cows and buffaloes are exported from Darbhanga. Before the 
war were there any Germans up-country purchasing hides ? — Not just before the war, but for 
some years previously. For thirty years they had been carrying on the work. There was 
a German living in Daxbhanga. He was connected with one of the German firms in Calcutta. 
I forget the name of the firm now. 

Hon’hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Do you think that Pusa will be a suitable centre for 
a weaving school ? — Not a very suitable centre because the weavers are not residents of Pusa. 
As there is a shop where they are doing work in connection with sericulture I thought 
it might be useful if a small school was started there. The chief centre is Madhubani. 

In your opinion if a central weaving school is started it should be at Madhubani rather 
than at Pusa ?— Certainly. I meant to have them in both places. 

You speak of the paper-making industry to be revived at Bhowarra and Jhanjarpur. 
Would you do that according to the old methods, or would you have modern machinery ? 
— I meant, if possible, that it should be done on a'small scale, and afterwards, if it was found 
feasible, a factory might be started. I am not personally conversant with the details of 
paper-making. Across the frontier they still make “bassaha^^ paper which is very tough 
and insect proof. We use it for protecting records in our offices. 

What is this paper made of ? — They make it, I believe, from old gunny and other cloths. 

^ Do the people in Bhowarra and Jhanjarpur make japer of that kind ? — They said they 
have lost the art of making it. It is imported from across the frontier. It should not be 
hard to revive it. 

Mr, C. P. Low. — Do you think that paper making on that small scale can possibly compete 
with a big modern paper mill ? — Paper has gone up within the last six months, owing to the 
war. If it is paying to manufacture and import it from across the frontier, it ought to be pos- 
sible to make it locally at a good profit, especially if improved methods aie taught. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — You say that the standardization of weights should no longer 
be delayed. Would it not be a very difficult thing to arrange and enforce ? — I am not qualifi- 
ed to speak on that, but I have seen other things that seemed to be difficult at first come 
round all right. The railways have brought in the Calcutta weights so thoroughly along their 
lines that everybody follows them. It is very hard for the ryots to sell grain because the 
mahajans cheat them over the different standaids of weight that they use. They have what 
they call “ chowda gunda seer, “ tera gunda seer and “ bees gunda ’’ seer. 

What practical steps would you propose to introduce the change ? — I should think that 
. it could be gradually introduced by making a standard weight in the municipal bazars to 
begin with. 

And that would sp ead gradually ? — Yes, and people will gradually calculate on that. 

About the decimal and metrical system, is it any use adopting it here unless it is going 
to be adopted at home ? — I put it in the belief that it is bound to be the universal system 
in the world some day. 

But would it be of much use taking the first steps in India? — India is an enormous 
country and it will help India's development if brought in. 

Even if the English system remained unaltered in the Colonies and the Dominions ? 
— I think so. i may be verv ignorant but I cannot contemplate the British Empire sticking 
to the old weights and measures after the war, instead of adopting the decimal system. 

Eon’b'e Sir R. N. Mooierjet . — You say “ the Maharaja proposes to start an industrial 
workshop at Darbhanga, if Government supplies expert teachers and business manager ”? — ^The 
Government is in an exceptional position to secure a business manager, and I think it is the 
only hope of its being worked properly. 

Is it to be on loan or or. fee ? — On loan. 

Ordinary business firms do not go to Government for business manager ? — They are accus- 
tomed to trade but the Maharaja is not. 

The Government is not accustomed to do business ? — They have got dealings with many 
businesses and they have everything to help the industries in whatever way it is most efficient. 

You complain about the railway goods lying idle on the open platforms of railway 
stations. Are you aware that godowns, which are known as mundies are generally built near 
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the railway stations by the merchants or zaminJars for storing goods ? — I have tried to get 
the merchants to take up that idea and I offered to help them. In some places they do it. 
But they do not seem to do it in this locality. Grain business is for three months in the year^ 
and at other times the sheds would be more or less empty. 


AYitxess No. 73. 


Bahu Mahendra Babu MAqtXDBA Prasad, Manager, Bank of Bihar, Ltd., Chapra. 

Prasad. 


Caiiital. 


Wriitex Evidence. 

Q. 1 — I have not raised any capital for industrial enterprises, but 1 have raised 
capital for banking and trading companies, for the Bank of Bihar and the Chapra Home 
Stores. 


I am also organizer for co-operative societies in my district, and have organized societies 
and supervise their work. 


The difficulties were public scepticism in the eventual success of the enterprises and 
secondly the large interest which the public could get on their investments in land and house 
mortgages. The rates usually prevalent are 9 to 18 per cent, per annum, which no commer- 
cial venture can afford to piay from the start. This is the main reason, coupled with the risk 
and uncertainty cf the venture. 

Public confidence can be obtained by really competent and honest men taking to industrial 
pursuits. The Government can help in creating such confidence by eetablishing a department 
which will help people in getting the right sort of men and by giving them information as to 
particular kinds of venture which may have a good chance of success. 

•V 

After all when a few enterprises have succeeded public will feel that it is safe to invest 
their savings in them. 


In Bihar where there is an absolute lack of enterjirise greater guidance in both these 
directions is necessary than in other provinces where the people are more advanced. 

Q. 2. — The sources of capital are deposits from or borrowings from zamindars and the 
professional classes. 

Government assist- Q, 4.. — The Goveinment, so far as I 
industrial enterprise in Bihar. 

5. — In my opinion Government 
way of : — 

(fl) Guaranteed Government purchase of products. 

(i) Supply of machineries on hire-purchase system. 

(c) Guaranteed dividend with or without refund to Government. 

[d) Pr<Ausion of part of share capital by Government for sometime. That will create 

confidence in the public mind. But when any particular enterprise has succeeded 
to a certain extent such aid should gradually be withdrawn leaving the 
concern entirely in the hands of the people. 

Bounties and concession in railway freight on raw materials or manufactured products 
would be of some help. 

Pioneer factories. . >^0 experience of pioneer factories. But I think that in Bihar such factories 

will be of immense help to the people They should, however, be handed over to private 
capitali-ts or companies when they have succeeded in demonstrating the chances of success of 
enterprises in the particular directi m 

Financing agencies. 's the only industry which is carried on on a comparatively large 

scale here. This is hampered owing to want of funds to store oil seeds in the beginning of the 
season, as also the manufactured oil in a falling market. 


know', has not rendered any financial aid to any 
aid to existing or new industries should be by 


Oo*operatiye socie- 
tiea. 


My bank is giving facilities for this now. 
is a fairly large demand. 

Q. 

Among 


We charge now 8 per cent, interest. There 


generally may be greatly assisted by co-operative societies. 
•11 ^ industries may be mentioned coarse cloth making such as the weavers in the 

villages make, qurrie making, saltpetre industry in which Nanias are engaged; there is room 
3 ^ expansion of co-operation in regard to dairies which in out-of-way parts of the province 
will deal mainly m ghee. 

The org;anization of such societies should be similar to that of exi>ting agricultural co- 

^^Pplying capital at cheaper rate than is done bv 
^ ^ members to their best 
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Q. 29. — There should be a fully equipped commercial museum and refen nee library 
attached to it in each provinc-, under the control of a Director of Industries, Bankipur, would 
be the best place for this in our province. 


Commercial 

mnseomB. 


If there are such museums then there would not be much necessity of having trade 
representatives in other provinces of India. 

The Government Departments should publish lists of all articles they use and also exhibit 
them in commercial museums. 


Q. 59. — No provincial organization exists in our province. Official organiiatioii. 

I would recommend the appointment of a Director of Industries in our pro»rince. It 
would be difficult to form a Board of Industries in this province and much more difficult to 
make them meet. There is no one central town or district in this province where proper men 
might be available. 

The Director should be a business man or a non-expert official. An expert would mainly 
specialize in his own line and would probably cost more without any appreciable gain as a 
whole. 


A yearly conference of the Directors of Industries of all the provinces or of certain 
members or secretaries of the different Boards would, in my opinion, suffice to correlate the 
works of each province. An Imperial Department does not seem to me to be capable of doing 
much good. 


Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916. 

Mr. C. Low. — How long has the Bank of Bihar been established ? — It was established 

six years ago. • 

What branches has it got ? — It has four branches. 

You are manager of the Chapra branch ? — Yes. 

How long have you been in their employ ? — Since the beginning. 

What training had you in hank management before you entered the bank ? — I had no 
training. 

What were you doing before you joined the bank ? — 1 was a B. L. student. 

When you first entered the bank, who showed you how to do bank business ? — The 
General Manager of the Bank of Bihar, who was a business man. 

What industries does the bank finance ? — We are doing a godown business in these days 
i.e., advancing money against goods stored in our godown, belonging to merchants who export 
goods from Bihar to Calcutta. 

Do you lend money to finance the product of factories ? — Supposing a sugar concern starts 
business and wanted money to purchase sugarcane, would you do that kind of business ? — 
Yes. 

What security do you ask ? — Only the personal security of those persons. They have got 
a business here and on the security of that business we lend. We have never done any such 
business up till now. 

Have, you been asked to do it -We would do it, but they would have to pledge the sugar 
they produce, i.e., we would have to have a lien on the sugar. 

What is the capital of the bank ? — The working capital is about 11 lakhs. 

How much of that is in shares ? — About Bs. 1,25,000. 

And your subscribed capital ? — That is the subscribed capital. 

I mean, what is the authorized capital ? — The authorized capital is 10 lakhs; sub.scribed 
2,50,000, and 1,25,000, has been paid up. 

Do you take deposits ? — Yes. 

Do you issue chequebooks for current accounts ? — Yes. 

You say you are giving facilities for the oil-pressing industry ; what industry is that ? — 
In Chapra there are a number of oil-presses. They have to purchase seed and we advance 
them money ag linst that seed which they place in our godown. They take away these seeds, 
crush them and place with us oil and cakes. 

You have a lien on the oil and cakes,? — Yes. 

Are they selling all their oil ? — Yes. 

How big are these concerns ? — They are not big concerns. 

Are they working by steam power? — No. 
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H ave you any experience of co-operative work ? — I have been connected with the co- 
operative movement for the last two years and have organized a number of societies. 

Do your banks lend to central banks?— We deposit money with the Provincial Bank of 
Patna. 

Have any industrial co-operative credit societies been started to your knowledge ? — No. 

Was there any particular reason why they should not have? — In our subdivision we 
have just begun. 

In what industry ?— We have not yet started societies for any iudustry. The co-operative 
societies have been started lately. 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. M.Malaviifu. — How many co-operative societies do there exist in this 
district ? — There are 50 in my subdivision, Sewan, and 5 or 6 in Gopalgunj , i.e., 55 in the whole 
of the district. 

Do these societies administer to the needs of the agricultural community only ? — Y es. 

What interest do they charge on loans? — 15 per cent, from the villagers. 

What rate of interest do you pay to your depositors ? — 7 ^ per cent. 

Why do you charge these cultivators such a high rate ? — Central banks get money at 
74 per cent.; they lend at 12 per cent, to village banks; the village banks lend at 15 per cent, 
to villagers. There should be a little deduction in this. I have moved in this matter. I say 
they should not be asked more than 12 per cent. 

When you can borrow at 7i per cent., would not 9 per cent, suffice to meet all your 
charges ? — In the beginning there would be trouble. It is a fixed rule, but it ought to be 
altered. As these villagers are persons who usually get loans at 25 per cent, they are thankful 
to getitat 15 per cent. 

What is the amount of capital employed by those oil-pressing concerns that you have been 
financing; roughly? — About Rs. 1,000. It does not go beyond that, but at the same time they 
have to purchase. Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 will be quite enough for one machine for one 
place. 

You say you are in favour of the appointment of a Director of Industries in your province, 
and that a yearly conference of the Directors of Industries of all the provinces or of certain 
members or Secretaries of the different Boards would suffice to correlate the work of each 
province ?•— Yes. 

You don’t think that an Imperial Department would do much good ?— No. 

Whar, is your reason ? — I think they would not be in touch with the provinces and with 
different persons. The provincial department has to do a lot of spade work and to be brought 
in touch with business men and business generally. 

Hon’ble Sir P. H. Stewart . — With reference to the general manager of your bank, to whom 
you referred, he is an Indian also ? — Yes. 

What banking experience has he ? — He was manager of another bank before the came t® 
this bank. 

How did he get his banking training first of all ?— He learned the business in one of the 
larger banks in Calcutta.' 


Witness No. 74. 

Mr. W. H, Williams, M.I.M.E., Partner, Mesitt. Arthur Butler Co., Engineert and 

Contractors, Muzaffarpur. 

I am of opinion that very little Government aid, if any, is necessary in the way of 
financial assistance : what is wanted is some Government help in the way of expert advice, 
both technical and business, in the initial stages of examination of the possibilities of a proposed 
enterprise. Such advice should be forthcoming in each province and should be given gratis. 
A great many industries or enterprises are started in India which, thoush qnite sound other- 
wise, are doomed to failure owing to the preparation of figures being in the hands of men who 
are too young to have the necessary experience : this is especially the case in underrating the 
amount of capital necessary, the result being that in a large proportion of new enterprises the 
whole business eventually passes into the hands of managing agents or mortgagees and the 
original shareholders lose their money. Also each provincial Government should be prepared 
to give preference as far as possible to industries in their own provinces when carrying out 
any works or indenting for any supplies : unless this is done there can be little development 
of industries in the mufassal and all work and supplies will go to the few big centres in India 
as heretofore. 
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I think that preference should be given to Indian products other things being equal. Goymment p»tron»ge. 
Merchants, engineering firms, etc., should be allowed to buy in England through their agen- 
cies, as far as possible, when materials have to he imported. The purchese of materials in 
England direct by Government, in buildiny contracts, for in-tance, does not result in any 
saving, since it leads to enhanced rates on other portions of the works and often to great delays. 

Mufassal firms are very much handicapped at the present time through being unable to 
obtain payments of their bills, when working away from their own districts for 1 )istrict and 
Local Boards excepting by cheques on the Treasury of the districts in which work is being 
carried out. This entails considerable expense, with the additional risk of theft in bringing 
in money and a heavy discount has to be paid afterwards in transmitting these monies to 
banks. Facilities should be given to receive such payments either in Government Currency 
Notes or by remittance transfers with a nominal commission, 1 he present rate charged being 
very high, viz., 3 annas per Rs. 100. 

There is great scope for Government assistance in the acquisition of land for approved Policy, 

enterprises, either new or the extension of existing ones. I am aware of several new and 
promising undertakings which have been held up for a very considerable period through the 
almost insuperable difficulties of acquiring sites. I would suggest that the ordinary Govern- 
ment land acquisition facilities be extended to approved undertakings. 

My firm (Arthur Butler & Co. ) has had an arrangement with the Greer Industrial Apprenticeship system 
School of this town for some years past whereby we take a certain number of their boys in 
the mornings to work in our shops to learn in the various departments. These boys in the 
afternoon receive general education at the school. The inherent defect in this system is that 
it is impracticable for a boy to learn much in a business establishment unle.ss he keeps the whole 
hours of that establishment, and it is manifest the management cannot give any work of im- 
portance to boys who are only with them at times. It is essential that apprentices’ time should 
be whole-time during the period they are in training to become mechanics : their general educa- 
tion should precede the period of apprenticeship and the technical instruction for boys who 
show marked ability, should be given either by means of evening classes or after the appren- 
ticeship is completed. This is the procedure usually followed in England. I have 
seen it advocated that municipal workshops should be developed by Government for training 
mechanics ; from my experience of such shops I could not imagine a worse training ; generally 
speaking, although there may be municipal workshops in some few of the big towns where 
certain amount of useful training would be possible. There is also another serious objection to this 
proposal inasmuch as should Government put in machinery and develop municipal workshops the 
inevitable result would he that Government would als have to do all it could to provide work for 
the shops, and this would lead to serious interference with private enterprise with no advantage 
to Government. It is of the utmost importance that such training should be done in shops 
which are obliged to work on business lines if the apprentices are to be properly equipped to 
make a living at their trade. These remarks apply to mechanical engineers as well as to 
mechanics for it is only the best of the latter who will be able eventually to qualify as 
engineers, 

I suggest there should be a member for Industries with a suitable staff, on which the 
business side should be u'ell represented Also that the Commissioners of each division 
should be empowered to collect in each province informati )n and for this purpose appoint 
commissions of 2 or 3 local business men to enquire into and report on any proposed scheme 
in his division ; he could then submit his report on the proposal to the member for Industries. 

It would be, I think, necessary to empower the Commissioners to pay for the services of men 
acting on such commissions, for a business man’s time is valuable and the best advice obtain- 
able would be needed. This would appear to be a simple and expeditious way in which to make 
the necessary preliminary enquiries, and the question of Government aid could then be 
settled by the member for Industries. 

This province, as far as the north side of the Ganges is concerned, is very seriously handi* Eiiiw»yf, 
capped by the want of facilities by rail. This is chiefly due to the break in gauge and the 
necessity of crossing goods over the Ganges by boat. The delays which occur every year, 
owing to shifting the Ghdt from time to time, are most serious and it is by no means an 
uncommon experience for goods to take anything from one to two months in transit from 
Calcutta. I see no improvement in these irregularities over a personal experience of some 
22 years and indeed in the winter of 191.5-16 the constant delays were if anything 
worse than they have ever been. The remedy, of course, is a bridge over the Ganges, but I 
am aware that in all probability some years must elap e, owing to financial reasons, bef re 
we can hope to see a bridge erected. In the meantime however I cannot help thinking some- 
thing might be done to improve matters and I would make a suggestion that the alternative 
crossing at Digha Ghat should be put into an efficient state to deal with all forms of traffic 
when Mokameh Ghat is blocked. This is a matter in which the public welfare should be 
considered irrespective of purely railway interests, otherwise State control is of little use. 

Oeal Evidence, •26th Novbmble 1916. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — You propose in the first paragraph o" your written evidence that provin- 
cial Governments should give preference to industries in their own provinces Would you 

12 ? 
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propose that District Boards should give preference to concerns in their own districts ? — As 
far as they can. My idea is that each province should be explored to find out its resources. 

If that policy were adopted do you not think that it will tend to prevent the growth of 
large concerns, concerns of world wide importance ?— I do not mean to say that they should 
do it to such an extent. 

You speak of preference being given to Indian products, other things being equal. Do 
you refer to purchases by Government ? — Yes. 

I suppose you are aware that the stores rules do provide for this ? — But I do not think 
that they are strictly carried out. 

Do you know of any instance in which this provision has not been carried out ? — I have 
seen many inst-anees since I have been in business. I have often been provided with joists, for 
instance, which come from England. 

When you could have got them equally well from Indian manufacturers ?— Of course, 
Indian manufacture is only a matter of recent years. 

You refer to Government purchasing from importers. What advantage would that 
give ?— It would save time for one thing and it would give the importer the chance to 
mport and I think it will help the country. 

At the cost of the tax-payer ? — At the same price or perhaps less. 

There are certain materials on which much depends. Their unsatisfactory condition 
might result in serious damage or loss and hence they are manufactured under inspection. 
In that case would you recommend purchase from importers ? — I think leading firms will not 
do the work badly. 

That is not always the case ? — I do not think there will he such instances in the ' 
future. We are gradually getting forward and that sort of thing will be eliminated. 

Tearing aside joists made in the country, there are many other things which if they 
are brought on a wholesale scale from England could be bought more cheaply by Govern- 
ment than importing firms which would also get the same things from the same manufacturer ? 
— Generally speaking, I think they could be bought as cheaply. 

Do you understand the system by which the Secretary of State purchases. He gives 
standing order to certain manufadurers that the latter should deliver over a fixed period as 
much as he wants of certain classes of goods to him at certain prices. It is a sort of running 
contract. In what way can importing firms here purchase more cheaply ? — I do not think it 
is necessarily more cheaply. I say they can purchase as cheaply and I think it possible they 
could do it, more cheaply. I know that a few years ago the system was so bad that the 
Public Works Department used to spe..ify one particular make of joists and in Isolated districts 
Government Engineers go even further. 

When there are cases of this sort the best way in which a reform can be effected is by get- 
ting complaints from the Public, not general complaints but specific complaints. Have you for- 
warded any such ? — No Plenty of complaints have been forwarded by the Chamber of Com- 
merce since I have been in India. When you arc talking about getting the things as cheaply 
you are not taking into account the cost of the Government Departments for procuring them. 

If you consider them, the boot would be on the other leg. 

You mean the cost of the stores Department of the India Office ? — The India Office o^' 
part of the India Office. 

You complain of the difficulty which is experienc(d in acquiring sites. There is the 
difficulty of purchasing and there is the difficulty of securing the title. Which do you allude 
to? — Either. No one would build a faitory unless he had a long lease. I am talking about 
industries. I know people who have been trying to stait an industry have had great trouble 
and the industry has been held up for a very long time. I can, to a certain extent, talk from 
may own experience. But the difficuliy is always there. If you want an acre of land, while 
yon are dealing with one man at home you are probably dealing with 20 or 30 out here’ 
You may acquire the whole plot and you miy have one small plot lying in the middle, you 
my have to deal with 20 people interested in it and you cannot get the land either for love or 
money. The whole thing is left standing and you have to begin all over again. 

It is chiefly the difficulty of title ?— It is the title chiefly. 

It would be much less of a deparlure for Government to see whether there is a clear title 
to land than to extend Ian ! acquisition rights possessed by public companies to private under- 
takings ? It would not be half so expeditious. The danger of delay would be just as great 
as ever. It might be worse. If the man appealed to Government to give him a title it would 
probably take a long time. I do not think that would help. It ssems to me that the most 
expeditious way w’ould be to have some rule cf acquisition in cases of approved industries. 

I do not mean tr say that you should wait till the title is investigated. If yon can 
negotiate with the possessor of the land ?— We cannot agree and in some casts you cannot even 
see the owner of the land. 

You propose this m the case of all enterprises whether public or not?— Onlv if the 
industry is approved of by Governme t or the Board of Industries as being in the public 
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interest. In that ease I would propose that Government should give some facilities for 
acquiring the land. 

If it was an industry which it was desirable to introduce or demonstrate ? — Yes. 

Not in the case of ordinary well-established industries ? — Not unless the Government 
considered that to do it would be in the public interest. 

Ypu do not approve of the idea of using municipal workshops as a training ground for 
mechanics ? — No, 

Is there any municipal workshop in MixzafEarpur ? — I think so. 

You say “ These remarks apply to mechanical engineers as well as to mechanics for it is 
only the best of the latter who will be able eventually to qualify as engineers You do not 
mean that the only way In which a mechanical engineer could be trained is by training him 
simply as a mechanic and by no other means ? — No. The context will show that I am talking 
about technical education. 

You propose the appointment of a committee of two or three local business men to go 
into any proposed project and report. Do you think that you will be able to get business 
men everywhere who will command public confidence?- — I think if you get two or three busi- 
^ ness men in a district you will pretty well eliminate the chance of exploitation for any one 
interest. You must have a business proposition investigated by business men. 

How do you propose to deal with the technical side of the proposition ? — I take it that 
the Director himself would supply the information. 

Government would then be in a position to form an opinion of it both from a technicail 
and business point of view? — If any one applies to the Commissioner of a Division saying 
that be wants to start anything the C ommissioner should have power to appoint a few busi- 
ness men to give him the first information as to whether it is likely, from a business point of 
view to be a success. 

Do you tbink that in the majority of plac?s you will be able to get men ? — There might 
he districts where there is a paucity of business men. But I fancy they could always be got 
Th°y might not be on the spot. They might be found inside any Commis.- loner’s Division. 

Would you propose that they should be given any salary or fee ? — I think so. Otherwise 
you would not get specialists who would give up their time. You would not get also the 
best men, 

Hon’bh Sir P. 11. Stewart . — The “ Member for Industries”, whom you refer to, you mea* 
by that the member of the Local Government in each province ? — I mean the Director. That 
was a mistake. 

And the two or three business mean whom you suggest would be practically a Board ? — 
They would advise the Commissioner of the Division and through him they would advise the 
Director of Industries. The Commissioner would send on the report along with his commeuts . 

Who would have the final power to decide ? — -The Director of Industries. This is only 
suggested by me as an easy way of getting information on the spot expeditiously. 

Why do you propose to bring in the Comiuissioner ? — He is the head of the executive 
in the Division and I think he will be the best man. If you went to the Collector of a district 
then you would be multiplying work. 

Whynotgoto the Director of Industries straight off? — He would not know about 
{jusiness men in any particular division. 

Mr. A. Ghatterton.—XovL are, I understand, a contractor carrying on engineering work. 
Do you practise as consulting engineer ? — Yes. 

Yon say that, in your opinion, Government aid is necessary in the way of expert advice 
and you propose that this advice should be given gratis. Do you not think it desirable to 
build up a class of professional men of the type of consulting engineers. Do you mean that 
Government should pay for this consulting advice ? — I simply say that Government should 
give advice. 1 am talking about a district like this. There are many men in the district who 
need technical advice but they would not pay for it. 

People are perfectly willing 1 o pay very high fees to lawyers. Do you not think it desir- 
able to encourage the people of this country to pay fees to experts in the same way ? — I think 
so if it is feasible, you will have to begin with a nominal fee. 

One objection to giving advice gratis is that many enquiries are made of very futile charac- 
* ter and a small fee chokes off those that are not likely to lead to business ? — Quite so. 

You allude to the desirability of each province developing its own resources in the matter 
of Engineering workshops. I suppose that is so that local firms and local factories should 
he able to obtain help on the spot and so that the minagers should be less dependent on help 
only available from the great ports, and to let them kno.v that th -re is a factory in which 
they can get business and wLicb would enable them to keep larger stocks ?— -Undoubtedly 
they would feel much more secure. 

Do you think it would help industrial enterprise if the Director of Industries on the 
advice, if necessary, of expert bodies or expert evidence were to prescribe certain classes of 
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machinery as being suitable for use in the country ?— I think he should do that. He would 
probably work out his schemes for erections and lay down certain classes of machinery and 
plant as advisable. On the whole 1 think it is very necessary to standardise. 

Would that apply to machinery and plant made in the country or also to imp rted 
machinery? — It would apply where they cjuld make it in the country. Where they could 
not do so they would import. It is a question of open competition. At the same time the 
Director should help the people of the province, other things being equal. 

After some years’ experience you find that in engineering work and construction work, 
difficulties are raised when the work becomes more expensive through the want of local 
stocks? — Talking of this district there are practically no stocks because we are never sure of 
a market for them. 

You would have been encouraged to keep more local stocks if you had a definite state- 
ment from some Government department that the stocks you are holding are suitable for 
the district ? — Yes. 

With regard to the question of acquiring land do you have any difficulty about 
temporary sites, say, for example, for brick manufacture ? — Nothing like the same difficulty. 

In the case of bricks you simply excavate the land and take a certain amount of earth. The 
owners do not altogether part with the land. They then use it for paddy. 

You express the opinion that it is not at all desirable to associate geneial education with 
industrial education. You think that evening classes might be introduced. Would you be 
in favour of a system of apprenticeship in which instead of having evening classes you allowed 
boys to go two or three . afternoons in the week to get elementary instruction to substitute 
the evening classes? — Yes. I think it would be better. I here would be difficulty in this 
country if yon had evening classes. It is a great difficulty even in England to get men to 
attend evening classes after doing a hard day’s work. I fancy it will be more difficult in 
this country. 

At what age do the boys come from the industrial school to your works? — I should 
think about 10 to 1-1 or something about that. I could not say from the looks of them. 
They might be even 15. Over Ti and under 15 I should say. 

Your idea is then that they should get literary education before they take up industrial 
education ? — They should certainly get the elements. 

1 understand that you have considerable experience here ip rural undertakings in con- 
nection with boring for water. Is that capable of enlarged development here ? — 1 should 
say very great development. There are difficulties. Certainly the sub-soil is very fine sand. 
There is great difficulty in boring. 

In this part of the world is it practicable to put down engines and pumps for the develop- 
ment of irrigation ? — Yes, but we have got to get the raiyats to dig big wells. The wells are 
very small at present. 

In the hot weather is there plenty of water in the jheels acd rivers ? — Would it be of 
benefit if you could erect pumping machinery on the banks of rivers ?— I should think you 
could get a good deal of water from the rivers in that way. Many of the jheels dry up in 
the hot weather. Speaking generally, water sinks to about 20 feet from the surface in the 
hot weather. 

Have you any experience of getting machinery on the hire purchase system ? — No. f' 

If there was a Department of Industries established in this province and if competent 
engineering and technical officers were available, do you think it would lead to any considerable 
development of rural engineeing and establishment of rural factories ? — Yes. I should say so. 

We are told that capital would be freely forthcoming for industial enterprises if advice 
were available. 13ut when it assumes a specific form we feel that individuals will not put 
their money in it ? — They would not do it all at once. 

It is not sufficient therefore if Government merely recommend an undertaking ? — You 
will have to demonstrate it. They would not get an iuch forward here unless they felt per- 
fectly sure. 

S-on’ble Pandit M, Malaviy a.— You have spoken of the difficulty in the acquisition 
of land. Is there any munCfipal land lying fallow ?— Not much. Not that I am aware of. 

Do you know of any cases in which an application was made to Government for a lease 
of land for industrial purposes ? — No. 

You speak of the difficulty of sending goo Is and the absence of a bridge ar.d you suggest 
that the alternative crossing, should be kept in an efficient state. Have you made any represen- 
ation to the Railway Board ? — No. 

Do you know that anybody has done so ? — I have not heard that any one has done so. 

It has been my own idea for many years. 

Who works the river traffic ?— The Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

djow. Have you got any supplemeiitarv remarks to offer ? — I should like to 
add something to my statement regarding the difficulties of banking. Things were very much 
better befoie. It apjiears that tome new order has been recently made and the Government 
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Treasuries have not been allowed to grant ns cheques on Calcutta or on the MuzafEarpnr 
Treasury as they used to do previously. That is a retrograde moveTieat. Previously we 
used to get cheques on the Bank of Bengal. 

Did you represent this to Government ? — We liave represented this to various officials 
and they only tell us that they have not orders to do it. 

Did you represent this to the proper authority ? It is rather difficult to find out to 
whom to go to. 


Witness No. 75, 

Mp. Mohanl^l Bulcband Chandiramani, Affenl, Benares Bank, Ltd., Muzaffarpur. Mr.Mohanlal 

Wriiten Evidence. Chandiramani. 

Indian capital is very shy except in Bombay where there are large textile factorie® ^'•uanoial aid. 
mainly owned and managed by Indians. It is therefore very difficult for industries in other 
parts of India to thrive. The greatest misfortune of India is that capital and enterprise 
seldom go hand-in-hand. Enterprising men get no financial support from their well-to-do 
countrymen who are either indifferent about the regeneration of industrialism in India, or are 
not sufficiently educated to appreciate the enormous drain on India which could be stopped 
if we could replace our imported manufactured articles by things manufactured in the country. 

But if Government materially encourages and fosters indigenous industries just as the 
Mysore State has been doing, private capital will be gradually attracted and a greater portion 
of the hoai-ded wealth of India will be employed in financing industries. 

It has been observed that once Indian capital is assured that the business started would 
be properly worked, it easily pours in to assist the same. As an example, the large number 
of light railways started recently, have received material support from Indian capital. But 
few industries can thrive on the support that the Government generally gives to railways, as 
this is a very old industry (if it can be included in the category of industries) and the capitalist 
has full confidence that his investment will yield a steady retui-n. Therefore, in the case of 
other indigenous industiies, more direct Government aid would be necessary for some time. 

I would suggest that in all large industrial undertakings, direct State help in the shape of 
subscription towards the capital up to a certain percentage not less than 33 per cent., is necessary 
with the proviso that the remaining two-thirds is subscribed by Indians. In sucE cases 
Government should be entitled to appoint their Directors in the same proportion as the amount 
of capital subscribed by them. The auditors should also be appointed by Government. 

These enterprises will serve the object of pioneer concerns and will simultaneously attract 
Indian capital which would not otherwise be employed for financing industries. The above 
assistance may be gradually withdrawn when the confidence of the Indian public has been 
gained, and Indian enterprise can take the initiative. In course of time, it will be quite 
enough if Government simply guarantee dividends on the same basis as in the case of railways. 

In such eases the factories should be inspected by Government experts and the accounts 
audited by Government auditors. 

The above suggestions relate to large enterprises managed by joint stock companies. 

But in India there are several small industries which are languishing for lack of knowledge 
of improved devices of manufacture and capital. These industries should be helped by money 
grants-in-aid or loans without interest or on nominal interest, for say three years or more accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each ease, and by the supply of machinery and plant on the hire 
purchase system, also, wherever possible, by small demonstration factories. Free expert 
advice should also be given to these industries. 

By way of general encouragement to all industries, and to enable them to compete with 
foreign products, it would be desirable to increase the duties on such foreign articles and 
specially those amongst them as are subsidised by the countries of their origin. I think there 
are sevei-al industries in India which are handicapped by foreign competition. The cotton 
industry is one which is burdened with an excise duty, the result being that Indian manu- 
factures cannot compete with those of Europe and Japan. This is a very great hardship as 
it distinctly gives impetus to foreign countries to compete with an important indigenous 
industry. The sugar industry is another which suffers by foreign competition. For instance 
the German beet sugar can compete with Indian sugar mainly because the German Govern- 
ment gives a sufficient bounty on every ton of beet sugar produced in that country to enable 
it to compete with Indian cane sugai’. The button industry in the Tirhut division is also 
a victim of foreign competition which is evidently fostered by subsidies. There is a small 
button factory in Mehsi in the Champaran district which manu&ctures mother of pearl 
buttons. Now few factories have the advantages that this factory, enjoys. It can secure anv 
amount of raw material in the vicinity for a nominal consideration, and it can get labour on 
very favourable terms. The expert in charge of the factory who has had practical training 
in Jajan, assures me that the machinery employed by the factory is up-to-date. Notwith- 
standing all this, J apan is able to undersell this factory by producing a well finished inferior 
article. But I cannot understand how Japanese manufacturers can manage this. Labour in 
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Japan cannot be cheaper than that in India and Japanese products competing with the local 
articles, have to piy *^^he ocean freight and customs duties. It looks to me, therefore, that 
this industry in Japan is being subsidised by the Japanese Government. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on the Indian Government to impose countervailing customs 
duties on certain foreign products, and to abolish any excise duties that might be hampering 
indigenous industries. 

To finance existing industries which are working on a paying basis but cannot expand 
their scope for want of capital. Government should start an industrial bank with its head 
office in Delhi and branches in important towns all over India, as existing j oint stock 
banks have to keep their assets in more or less liquid investments and cannot obviously 
finance industrial concerns ; and even if they did it, they could not do so on such favourable 
terms as the newly started Industrial Banks which would be able to command capital at 
eompar.itively lower rates of inferest. The capital of this bank may be thirty lakhs, of which 
Government should provide one-third, the remaining two-thirds will then be readily 
subscribed by the public. One-third of the directors of this bank should be nominated by 
Government and such nominated directors should be business men ; and when Indians are 
available, they should be given preference, as they will be better conversant with Indian >, 
conditions. 

The working of this bank should be supervised by Government in the same way as the 
co-operative banks. The 1 ank should not take deposits from the public as these deposits 
would ombarass the bank in times of panic. The Government should deposit money with 
it on the same terms as in the Presidency Banks, and Municipalities, District Boards, Official 
Trustees and Official Assignees, Receivers and also Insurance Companies who invest large 
sums of money at a low rate of interest should be encouraged to keep their surplus 
money with this bank. This will enable the bank to get money cheap and to lend it out at 
a fairly low rate of interest. 

The bank can easllv command a working capital of two crores of rupees which will got 
a long way to begin with. If this capital is obtained in the manner I have suggested, it will 
not cost the bank more than 4 per cent., and if the bank has a dozen offices, the working 
expenses wid not amount to more than Rs. 4,00,000 a year, t.e., 2 per cent. If then, the bank can 
lend money at 7 per cent- it will be able to pay a dividend of 6 per cent, and have a balance of 
Rs. •- lakhs which could be carried forward as a reserve fund. The following statement 
gives in detail the working expenses which the bank isjikely to incur. 

Statement Showing Approxim.ate expenses of maintaining the proposed Industrial 

Bank. 


Head Office. 


Manager 



Es. 

Per mensem. 

3,000 

Deputy Manager 

... 


1,000 

Assistant Manager ... 



700 

Inspector of branches ... ... „• 



700 

Accountant ..• ... ••• 

• •• 


300 

Head Clerk ... ... ... „• 

• •t 


200 

Twenty clerks and four cashiers ... ... 

tel 


1,000 

Other staff and menials ... ... 

• • • 


200 

Eent 


... 

500 

Auditors’ fees, Law charges, etc. 

• •• 


500 

General charges including stationery, etc. ... 



1,000 


Total 

... 

9,100 

Bombay and Calcutta. 

Manager 



Es. 

Per mensem. 

700 

Issislant Manager 



300 

Accountant 



150 

Twelve clerks and cashiers 



500 

Other staff and menials ... 



150 

Eent 


... 

1,000 

Stat'onery and other charges 

... 


400 


Total 


3,200 
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Madras, Karachi, Lahore and Cawnpore. 

Bs. 

Per mensem. 


Manager 

••• 

600 

Assistant Manager ... 

••• 

200 

Accountant 

... 

150 

light clerks and cashiers 

.*• . • • ... 

400 

Other staff and menials 

... » • . .«• 

100 

Rent 

... 

500 

Stationery, etc. 

... •». 

250 


Total 

2,100 

"Rangoon, Nagpur, 

Ranhipore, Ahmedahad and Chittagong. 

Es. 

Per mensem. 

Manager 


500 

Assistant Manager ... 

... ... ... 

200 

Accountant ... ... 

••• ••• ... 

150 

Eight clerks and cashiers 

••• ... 

350 

Other staff and menials 

... 

100 

Bent ... 

••• ... ... 

300 

Stationery, etc. 

"* 

250 


Total 

SUMMARY. 

... 1,850 



Es. 

Per mensem 

Head Oflice 

... ... 

9,100 

Two branches at Es. 3,200 each 

• .* • t * . . , 

6,400 

Four branches at Rs. 2,100 each 


8,400 

Five branches at Es. 1,850 each 

• •• 

9,2.50 


Grand Total 

33,150 


The Director of Industries for each province should have a suitable staff of experts Technical aid. 
and wherever necessary, the services of these experts should be lent to private enterprises 
if the Director of Industries is satisfied that such help is deserved. In the case of concerns 
in prosperous condition, such help should be charged for, otherwise it should be given gratis. 

Where no charge is made for the help given and the ' irector of Industries is satisfied that 
the results of researches made by the experts while attrchedto private businesses are of general 
interest to the whole industry, they should be published so that other concerns in the same 
industry may benefit by them. But if it Is feared that the publication of the results will be 
detrimental to the interests of the concern employing the expert, this should not be done. 

To begin with, there does not appear to be any need, at present, of arrangements for 
research work on any elaborate scale. But in course of time when a number of industries 
have been started, a separate institution for industrial research might be opened. For the 
present, it will be sufficient if the Imperial Research Institute at Pusi and the science sections 
of all educational institutions give ready help to solve diflBculties which may be presented 
to them by the indigenous industrial concerns, and others through the Director of Industries 
and the Board of Industries. 

The Government should organize a large number of scholarships for technical education 
in Europe, America and Japan. Suitable arrangements should also be made so as to ensure 
that the scholarship holders obtain practical training in the industries for which they are s«nt 
out, so that their knowledge may be of practical utility on their return to India. The experts 
so trained shculd be suitably provided for by the Government on their return to this country. 

Commercial museums are very helpful in assisting the marketing of industrial products Asaist nc ‘ 
and I think the Calcutta museum is of very great service to the local industries. I would iiTg product” 
suggest that similar museums be opened all over the country in all provincial capitals and 
they should be worked on the same lines as the Calcutta museum. But the catalogues issued 
by these museums should be revised periodically and should be circulated amongst all Govern- 
ment offices, public libraries and banks. 
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I am of opinion that sales agencies for the display and sale of the products of minor 
and unorganized cottage industries should be opened in all divisional hea<l quarters. A number 
of cheap articles which are the products of small cottage industries are at present very little 
known. If, therefore, these products are marketed in the above manner, the artisan would be 
able to get a better price and a larger sale. Wherever possible, arrangements should be made 
by the Divisional Industrial Committee, consisting of business men and some officials, to put 
the sales agencies in charge of private firms on suitable terms. But when this cannot bo 
done, the Divisional Committee should make proper arrangements by keeping a paid staff to 
conduct the business of the sales agency. 

The Divisional Committee should also hold an Industrial Exhibition in the divisional 
headquarters once a year. The expenses of these exhibitions can be defrayed from public 
subscriptions and suitable grants frou the Government, the District Boards, and Muni- 
cipalities. The chief object of these exhibitions would be to bring sellers and buyers into 
contact ; but .they should provide amusements and other entertainments so as to draw 
as many visitors as possible. Admission of visitors to these exhibitions should be free or 
on nominal charges. 

It does not appear to me to be necessary, at this stage, to appoint trade representative ^ 
in Great Britain and Foreign countries, as for a long time to come, Indian industries 
will hardly be able to supply local wants. 

All principal Government Departments which use imported articles should publish 
lists of these articles and exhibit them in Commercial museums, with the prices marked 
on them. As I have already said, all Government Departments must give preference to 
Indian manufactures. 

Industrial Banks should make advances freely on the security of indigenous products 
and the manufacturers should also be provided with banking facilities by means of cash 
credits on the recommendation of the Director of Industries. This latter arrangement 
will help the manufacturers to allow credit and their customers to carry on their business 
without financial obstacles. 

The labourer should be recruited from a better class of people than at present. There 
should be an industrial school in all divisional headquarters where training should be 
given in such work as would enable the students to work in factories in or near the division. 
Admission to these schools should be free with an additirmal temptation of suitable 
scholarships to such students who have also received some English education. Also 
* Indents should be paid for the work turned out. Further, there should be a system of 
cash prizes and medals for good work done by the students, and promising students 
should be provided with small capital on leaving school to enable them to start small 
workshops on their own account unless they can be suitably provided for in an indigenous 
factory. 

These schools should be under the Director of Industr-es who should, with the 
assistance of the Divisional Committee of Industries, organize a system of periodical 
inspections. 

I would also suggest that, where possible, technical classes be att iched to all primary 
and secondary schools, and attendance to such classes be made compulsory for certain hours 
in the week. ^ 

All factories should set aside a portion of their profit to provide for cash prizes and 
medals to the best workmen. Suitable provision should aim be made by all factories for 
pensions to disabled workmen, and their families, and specially for men who have done good 
work. 

Suitable scholarships should be provided by Government for heads of technical and 
industrial schools and managers of industrial factories to acquire up-to-date knowledge in 
other countries. 

Where a factory is assisted by Government, and there is room for the expansion o^ 
the industry, the factory should train apprentices who would subsequently be employed 
in the same factory or in new factories in the same industry. Educated men desirous 
of receiving training in factories maintained or subsidised by Government should be afforded 
every facility for doing so. 

In every Iprovince there should be a Director of Industries with a suitable staff of 
experts. The Director should be a specialist himself. The Director and his staff will 
make investig itions as to the possibilities of certain industries in their provinces and the 
results of these investigations should be published in an “ All-In-dia, Week’y Industrial 
Journal ” which should print the results of the investigations made by all the Directors 
of Industries in the country. This journal should be widely circulated and, if it is 
properly conducted, the cost of publication will be more than covered by advertisements. 

There should also be a Board of Industries in every province, like the one in th*^ 
United Provinces, consisting of business men and some officials if necessary and this 
Board should have executive powers with budgetted funds, and in all cases of help, should 
consult the Director of Industries for expert opinion before awarding financial help to 
, •concerns. Also the Board might be assisted by Industrial Committees in all 
divisional headquarter. 
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All Directors of Industries would be subordinate to the Commerce and Industry 
Department of the Government of India. In all cases of new industries on a large seafe 
the Directors should consult their colleagues in other provinces with a view to utilise the 
results of their investigations if any. 

^ Colleges of Commerce like the University College of Commerce at Bombay, should b® Teolmloat 
affiliated with every Indian University. The sort of higher commercial education imparted 
by the Bombay College of Commerce, is absolutely necessary for training Indians in *the 


and 

depui; 


scientific handling of business problems and 
of Indian industrial and other concerns 
mainly due to the inexperience and want of 
the concerns. If the existing industries 
India would require an army of young men 


the proper organization of industries. Failures 
and the recent failures of Indian Banks were 
expert knowledge amongst those who managed 
are properly organized and new ones opened, 
well versed in scientific and up-to-date methods 
of business for the successful mauagement of these concerns, and this want would be 
supplied by graduates turned out by these colleges. These graduates could also with 
advantage be employed under the Director of Industries, in responsible positions in the 
existing Presidency Banks and Industrial Banks that may hereafter be started. 

If there is a Director of Industries in every province, no separate Commercial Intelligence 
Department should be necessary, as the Director will then supply all information in connection dinrivTiSd^u of” 
with indigenous industries and foreign industries which compete with the same. commercial 

I recommend the publication of an AU-India WeeMy Industrial Journal which should 
contain information on all matters relating to industries and the results of investigations 
made by the Directors of Industries and the experts employed under them. The journal 
should also accept and encourage contributions from private persons possessing expert knowledge. 

It will also contain the weekly market reports of prices of the principal exhibits in all 
commercial museums. This journal should be supplied free to all public libraries. 

Government offices and banks, and should be obtainable by the public at a nominal 
subscription. 


Colleotioii and 


In the Tirhut division there are three industries which can with advantage be encouraged General, 
by financial help and proper organization. 

The chief of these is the fruit-canning business which has vast possibilities before it. 

The Bengal Preserving Company is owned by a single individual, a leading lawyer of Muzaf- 
farpur, an extremely enterprising gentleman, who has devoted the better part of his life to 
experiments for the perfection of methods of preserving fruits. He has now succeeded and 
has been preserving a variety of fruits from the last few years. He manufactures jams also 
and has recently secured large orders from the Army Supply Department. This industry is 
capable of large extensions, and efforts should be made to start a joint stock company to 
carry on this business which should take over the existing Bengal Preserving Company stfter 
paying a suitable amount to the proprietor as goodwill, the new concern also utilising the 
services of the proprietor of the present concern on a suitable remuneration. If one-third of 
the capital of this concern is taken up by Government, there will be no difficulty in securing 
the remaining two-thirds. But if this cannot be done, the proprietor should be given financial 
help by way of loans at a low rate of interest on condition that he trains some apprentices who 
may ultimately start similar concerns in other places with such limitations as may be necessary 
to prevent unhealthy competition. 

Button manufacturing is another industry which has also a great future before it, if only 
unfair foreign competition is not allowed to crush it. As I have already said, the Tirhut 
Button Factory of Mehsi has at its command large quantities of mother of pearl which can be 
obtained at little or no cost. The factory produces good buttons at prices which compare 
favourably with those of European manufactures. But the industry is handicapped by 
Japanese competition, as Japanese exporters are able to put on the Indian market an inferior 
stuff at about 25 per cent, less than the prices of the Tirhut factory. This appears to me to 
be due to the Japanese button industry being subsidised by Government. This industry there- 
fore can only thrive if it is nursed by grants-in-aid by the Government or District Boards and 
also by the employment of an expert whose remuneration should be paid by the Government 
for a certain number of years. This assistance will enable the factory to make suitable 
extensions and improvements which will certainly enable it to beat down the imported article. 

The third industry which is also of great importance is the manufacture of cutlery. Thi» 
business is at present lowned by a joint stock company but unfortanately it has not been 
able to get the support it deserves. Only a small portion of the capital has been subscribed and 
the result is that the industry is not being fostered and extended as it ought to be. The 
manufactures of this factory which include articles made of ivory, sandal-wood, etc., can 
successfully compete with foreign goods but the business is suffering for want of financial 
support. On account of the financial difficulty, the promoter of the company, who is an expert ‘ 

himself, has to look after everything, viz., keeping books, selling goods, and supervising the 
labour. This gentleman is a teacher in a private school and cannot therefore pay all his 
attention to the business, although even then he is doing a great deal. This business should 
also be organized and financed on the same lines as suggested in the case of the Bengal 
Preserving Company. 
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Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916. 

Mr. C. E. Loio . — How long" is it since the Benares Bank was sta rted ? — It was egtab* 
lished in 1904. 


What is its share capital ? — 10 lakhs. 

" Paid up ? — Fully paid up. 

How many branches has if got ? — One here and one at Bhagal^ur. Benares is the head 
office. 

How long have you been in the employ of the bank ? — Since 19t8, 

What were you doing before ?— I finished my educational career in 1904. After that I 
was partly in service and partly in business. 

What banking experience or banking training did you get ? — I had theoretical training 
at Davar’s College of Commerce in Bombay and I hold certih cates frotn the London Chamber 
of Commerce in Banking and Currency,. .Methods and Machinery of Business, Book-K< eping, 
Commercial History and Geography and Commercial and Industrial Law. 

Had you no practical ti-aining in banking? — I had no practical training in banking when 
I joined this bank in 1908. ° 

. In what capacity did you join the Benares Bank ? — As an Assistant Manager in the head 
office, and after a month I was placed in charge of this branch which was opened by me in 1908. 

Did you get any help and training from the Manager ? — I got practical training for a 
month. That was quite sufficient as I had already got theoretical knowledge. 

Who is the Manager ?— Babu Maharaj I^ishore Khanna 

Has he got experience ? — He has got a lot of experience. 

His father was the gentleman who started the Allahabad Bank and was the first 
accountant of that Bank. 


, What lines of business do you finance ?— We generally make advances to merchants on 
bills of exchange or approved securities. 

Do you finance produce ?— Not directly. In this ^art of the country merchants generally 
draw money on bills of exchange. One party draws on another and the other party 
draws on the former similarly. That is the way business is financed in this part of the 
eouhtry. 


Have you financed any industries ? — No. In my experience I have come across only 
thre^ small industries in Bihar, and of com se it would not be in accordance with our inode of 
business to finance them. They cannot give us the security we would like to have and then we 
never want to lock up our money. In financing industries money gets locked up. 


Have you ever been approached by any sugarcane mills or oil mills or concerns of that 
sort No, except in a small way. We were asked by the button fiotory here to finance them, 
and as a matter of fact we advanced money, though indirectly, when the promoter himself 
deposited with us his life policies. That was only in an indirect way. 


Supposing a concern approached you and said that they wished to buy a large' quantity of 
oil-seeds and that they would pay the money after selling the oil — would you be prepared to 
l<K)k at that sort of business ? — If I were assured that the money would be coming in after 
SIX months or so. 


If they hypothecated their oil-seeds and the products of their oil-seeds, would you be 
prepare.d to do business ? — We would have no objection. Of course it would depend upon 
how long the I money wpuld get looked up On account of the banking crisis in 1913 and 
then the panic after the war broke out, we found from experience that it is never sound 
policy to lock, up money. We always prefer to make advances on securities which can 
be easily realized. 


. -that if the Government materially encourages and fosters indigenous ihdiistries 

just as the Mysore State has been doing, private capital will be easily attracted. Do you 
know .anything of the wprMng of the Mysore State Industries Depairtment ? — ^Not‘ beyond 
what I have read in the papers. 


- not ^pw whether that succeeded in attracting eaptial from the public ?— So far as 

am informed they have recently started a cotton seed oil faotirv ; the Stite subscribed a por- 
tion of the capital and the rest was subscribed by the public. 

Have you had any personal experience of it ? —1 have no personal experience of it. 


1 , second paragraph that in all large industrial undertakings direct Staite 

® X • ®"bscriptlon towards the capital is necessary, and then you go on to say 
hese enterprises will serve the object of pioneering concerns. Do you mean that only 
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pioneer enterprises should rccaive Government subventions or that all enterprises should receive 
it, whether pioneer or not ? — In the beginning, in order to attract Indian capital to help 
Indian industries, the Government must take the lead, and when they have subscribed a portion 
of the capital, the rest of the capital would be easily subscribed by the public. Of course 1 do 
not mean that this should be a permanent usage but only for a short time, just to' give the 
industries a push and then of course gradually when people are sufficiently educated they will 
begin to start industries on their own initiative. ‘ 

During this preliminary period in any industrial concern which is to be started provided 
of course it has been reported as satisfactory, Government should take up a certain portion of 
the shares ? — Not necessarily in every case. Wherever it is practicable, th6" public should: 
subscribe the whole. I think that in the Bombay Presidency Government h'dlp would not be 
so much necessary as on this side. But, of course where .the public is not so witling and 
enterprising Government must take the lead. ' ; . n j !. 

Do you mean whether they are established industries or not ? — If they are established 
industries, 1 do not see why Government should interfere. ' 

Suppose a man starts a jute mill in Calcutta or another cotton mill in Bombay ?— -Then 
of course, it would not be necessary. 

You speak of the German beet sugar competing with Indian sugar. You know there has 
been practically no German sugar for som’e two or three years before the war except a few 
hundred tons. It is Austrian sugar you allude to? — May be. I have been under the 
impression that it is German heet sugar. I did not look into the details. 

There is Mauritius sugar which does not receive any subvention and also the Java sugar 
which does not receive any subvention. They compete more seriously than Austria ? — 1 have 
no knowledge of these. 

Your reason for saying that the Japanese Government subsidises industries directly is that 
they have been able to compete effectively with Indian manufactured goods ? — In this special 
case. 

You have no knowledge otherwise whether there is any Government subvention in Japan 
in the case of the button industry ? — No. 

You propose the idea of an industrial bank. Is that to finance existing industries ; or to 
find money for erecting and purchasing machinery ; or to be spent in brinks and mortar ? — To 
assist industries generally, in whatever way it may be necessary. 

Where is the banks' money to come from ? — I have suggested that the Gpvernment 
should deposit a portion of the money that they are now depomting with the Presidency feahks, 
and Municipalities and District Boards should al^ do the same. '' ‘ ’ ■' f;;, 

The Government has floating balances In the Presidency Banks and District Boards. That 
money does not go into machinery and bricks and mortar. How is the money to be got 
back? — iWe copld safely. lend a certain proportion for block purposes, plant, etc. 

Government.balances have fluctuated a good deal. They are particplarly low at present ? 
— This is an extraordinary time. Ordinarily there are very lar^e balances and I Ho not 
suggest that they should deposit all their balances. They might deposit only a certain pro- 
portion- 

In so far as they deposit those balances, the balances will not be available in the same 
way as the deposits with the Presidency Banks if they ’ went into bricks and 'mortars f—Jf 
there were certain restrictions as to the percentage to be lent out for block purposes I thlAk 
that could be made workable. 

You speak of the bank getting money at 4 per cent. You are aware that Government 
is not likely to be able to borrow at 4 per cent, in future for some time to come ? — ^^o long as 
the results of this war exist they cannot. 

You know that the British Government have borrowed at 6 per cent. ? — I know it. Mv 
suggestion is for normal times. Before the war the Government of India was able to o'et 
mqn^ey at 34 per cent, and the^ecrqtary of State was investing very large talances 'at home 
at 2 to 3 per cent. ' ■ i-. ..m 

i gest that the services of experts should be lent to |)rivate enterprises. There 
ar"* '.,vo ways in which that can be done. Do you mean that the expert shbuld work as a 
servant *of the private undertaking or that bis advice should be' lent ?•— In cases in which 'the 
concern required the whole time services of the expert and the Director of Industries it satis- 
fied that such assistance is required, his whole time services may be given and in such cases 
in which the concern can afford to pay for the services of the expert, they ought to.be made 
to pay, but in other cases when the concerns are poor, and are in their infancy they should 
be given free help for a certain time. 
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Don’t jou think there is likely to be a certain amount of difficulty in lending the whole 
time services. Supposing the manager of the concern wants the expert to do something which 
he does not like ?— It is a point of detail which the Director of Industries will have to settle. 

It is rather an important matter. If you send the man to advise merely, that is one 
matter. It is another matter if he is put under the orders of the manager of the concern ?— 
It is just possible there might be difficulties. In such cases Government might sanction a 
certain amount monthly to the concern for payment to the expert and then he might be kept 
as the concern’s own man. 

What educational institutions do you think have science sections capable of deal- 
ing with commercial subjects ? — At present they will not at all times be able to help 
commercial people. I mean the science sections of the Arts and Science Colleges. I think 
that if some slight changes are introduced they would be able to do useful work. 

The point is that these educational institutions are teaching pure science, whereas what 
is wanted is commercial chemistry applied to the different kinds of industries. How can 
these] ;edaoational institutions keep up chemistry with special knowledge of dyes or oils, etc. 
Do yon think that the pure chemist is worth having for commercial j questions of this sort ? 
I think there ought to be some alterations in the course of study to equip men with the neces- 
sary knowledge. We might have practical chemists also as professors. 

With respect to the appointment of trade representatives, would they not represent com- 
merce besides industries ? — Commerce dealing with raw products, exports, etc. 

Is it not advisable that India should get the best help she can by appointing trade repre- 
sentatives so long as she has to dispose of her raw products f — I i India cannot manage to work 
up all her raw products, it might be useful. 

Till India can herself utilise the raw products, do. you not think it would be a good 
thing if she had people to help her to get the best price she can for her raw products ? — That 
will also be an advantage. 

You say that the Director of Industries should be a specialist. In what ?— 'I mean that he 
should be a business specialist. 

Have you seen anything of the working of tae United Provinces Board of Industries ? 
— I have no personal knowl^ege. 

Not in Benares ? — No. 

You also propose that the Director of Industries should be subordinate to the Commerce 
and Industry Department. Do you propose to eliminate the Local Government ? Do you 
mean to say that the Local Governments will have nothing to do with the Provincial Directors 
of Industry? — It is a matter in which I do not think any executive control of the Local 
Government is necessary. 

Don’t you think that the control of the Local Government would be of any help ? — It is 
just possible that it may be better to let the Local Government also have some control. 

You do not think that a separate Commercial Intelligence Department is necessary i^ 
there is a Director of Industries in each province ? — Yes. 

lou propose that the Directors of Industry should communicate among themselves. 
Supposing there are some cases where a Director is in doubt as to whom to write to, what 
would he do ? — He would in that case write to the Commerce and Industry Department 
direct. 

You mean the Government of India ? — Yes. 

Do you not think that oil mills and mills for making artificial manures require help in the 
Tirhut Division ? — I have referred to three industries in my note and I am acquainted with 
them only. 

You mean these are within your personal knowledge ? — Yes, 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Jfa/rtpeya.— Your object in recommending the creation of an 
industrial bank seems mainly to be (o encourage Indian capital being invested in enterprises; 
am I right in taking that view ? — Yes, to a certain extent. 

Suppose there is an industrial bank started and the Government takes -^some shares in iL 
say for five years, and promises not to withdraw its money for that period; do you think that 
wUl create sufficient confidence ? — 'Yes. 

If the Government offered assistance for a limited period of five years only to put the bank 
on a sound footing and then withdrew its support by selling its shares, do you think that that 
will inspire confidence ? — In the beginning it will, but the ultimate result will depend on the 
circumstances at the time the control is withdrawn. 
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During that short period it may or may not be placed on a sound footing ? — It may or 
may not be. 

Suppose Government did not take any ®hares, but made a deposit for five years and 
promised not to withdraw it, and allowed the interest on it to be appropriated towards dividend 
among the shareholders, that is to say, if the Government guaranteed interest at a certain rate, 
do you think that that would inspire confidence ? — It will. 

You speak of tiie need of a large number of scholarships for technical education 
in Europe, America and Japan. And then you also say that the experts so trained should 
he suitably provided for by Government on their return to this country. I suppose you 
mean so far as it may be possible for Government to do this ? — Of course, when the 
Government begins to maintain a number of experts under the Director of Industries, 
very probably they will be able to provide for them. 

You mean that they should be given appointments where these are available, but you 
do not mean that they should be guaranteed ? — If Government find that they can easily 
provide for them they might gua rantee it. That will make the scholarships more attractive*. 

You say that the labourers should be recruited from a better class of people. Do you 
think that the lack of general elementary instruction is a hndrance to the efliciency of 
the people industrially? — Yes. 

Y ou think that there should be general elementary education first and then industrial, 
or technical education t — Yes. 

You also say tliat technical classes should be attached to secondary and primary 
sehobls. Do you not think that it would be a better system if there is technical 
education after primary education? — That might be done. Unless you make this technical 
education compulsory to a certain extent it would be no good. 

Do you mean that technical education should be made compulsory or do you want 
that it should be provided for largely ? — I think that if we could make it compulsory it 
would be better. There are certain classes of people who would never take to technical 
education. What I mean is that, as far as practicable, it should be made compulsory. 

You speak of the advantages of an All-India Week!}/ Induitrial Journal. Do you 
think that it should be published in English only or in the vernaculars of the provinces 
also? — In the principal vernaculars of provinces where industries have made sufficient 
progress. 

To create an army of young men versed in scientific and up-to-date methods of business 
do you not require a college of commerce in every province ? — If you had colleges in each of the 
several provinces it would be better. 

In your opinion then the ability of India to utilize its raw materials depends on the amount 
of scientific and technical education given in the country and upon the financial assistance and 
encouragement afforded by the Government, and of course, on the co-operation of the 
people ? — Yes, 

If there were sufficient technical and scientific education provided on a large scale and 
if the Government gave the necessary assistance, then you could utilise a great deal more 
of the raw products into manufactures than you could hope to do otherwise ? — Certainly. 

You spoke of the very large balances being invested at very low rates. Do you think 
that part of it should be invested in India ? — I was talking of times before the war. 

About these subsidised foreign articles, do I understand you to say that wherever you 
find a foreign industry subsidised by its Government you want that the Government here shoul(j 
enable the indigenous industry to compete with it by giving the necessary assistance ? — Yes. 

With regard to the loans to be advanced by industrial banks do you think it will be 
a desirable course to lay down that industrial banks should advance loans to those companies 
which had subscribed and paid up half the amoimt of capital with which they wish to start 
the business ? — That will be a good idea, 

That would afford some security for tlie loan th„t would be advanced ? — Yes. Of course 
the banks should assme themselves ..hat the money they are advancing will be safely 
invested. 

If the buildings, equipment, and plant and machinery could be taken as security for the 
loan in addition to such other stocks as the company may have, do you think this would be 
sufficient ? — I think that will be a fair margin. 
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Ron’hle Sir F, H. Stewart.— Why do you think that Delhi would be the best centre for 
the proposed industrial bank ? — Because it is the most centrally situated. 

Do you think that it will be most in touch with industrial enterprises ? — I think it 
ought to be. 

More than Bombay or Calcutta — Bombay may be better than Delhi but then' it would 
be far away from Calcutta. Similarly, Calcutta would be far away from Bombay. 

And do you think that suitable directors, business men, could be available in Delhi 
to manage the affairs of this bank ? — If suitable salaries are given I think they can be 
found. Buit I do not mean that the Directors should be restricted to men in Delhi. You 
could select the men from all over the country. 

Do ypu propose any close connection between the industrial bank or branch of the 
industrial bank and the different Boards of Industry ? — What sort of connection ? 

Who would you advise the bank as to what industrial enterprises are to be financed for 
instance ? — Of course the management of the bank ought to be able to decide. They would 
be advised by the Director of Industries of the province. 

Do you say that the Board of Industries should have executive powers with budgetted 
funds ? — Yes, for small advances. 

You discriminate ^tween quite small enterprises and the bank which would work on 
a much larger scale ? — Yes. 

At what college were you trained ? — Devar’s College of Commerce. It is a private 
college. 

The training you received there was sufficient to enable yon to get five certificates from 
the London Chamber of Commerce? — Ifes. That is an examining body which holds 
examinafjions in Bombay under Government supervision. 

The examination is the name in Bombay as it would be in London ?— It is the 
same. 

Are there many other students among your "contemporaries who got these certificates ? — ■ 
There were a few. At present there is a very large nunober of students. 

How many roughly were there then ?— There were about 15 or 20 in my time. 

Hpw many students are there ^at this institution now ? — At present there seem to be 
about 100 students or so. 

Do they largely go into banking as a profession T — Not all of them. Many of them 
go into .business for , themselves. 

What I am trying to arrive at is this. One of the d^fiScnlt questions which face us is 
that cf forming a trained banking class who would develop banking facilities all over 
the country and I want to ascertain from you if you think that such institutions as you 
were at and which seems to have answered the purpose very well in your case is likely to 
provide such a class gradually ? — So far as the theoretical training is concerned, I ^hinfe it 
provides all that is necessary; but I think it would be much better to give a little 
practical training after the theoretical training has been received. 

Have you any suggestions as to how that practical training could be given ? — By 
employ ment in the existing hanks as apprentices and the Presidency .Banks which are almo^ 
Government banks might help in this respect. 

Do you think it would be a good thing if something like the Institute of Bankers were 
started here ?— That would be much better than any of these private colleges. 

Ajjd you think that students would take up these examinations? — I think they would. 

Hon’ble Str R. N. Mooherjee : — You lay much stress on Government taking one- 
third shares. Is it your own personal opinion or is it based on any experieqpe ? If the 
Government takes one-third risk what is the advantage in.that? — Because Goverqmeqt 
ts^ies one^third of the risk, the public will readily take up the remaining two-thirds.^ 

That does not give any guarantee to other shareholders ? — ^Hovv is it that crQres of 
money have been giyen for light railways. 

Because Government gives a guarantee ?—-3Jhen the system I suggest will afford a better 
attlsctipn. • 

If the Government gives a guarantee, say of 4 per cent., the shareholder gets 4 per cent* 
even if the concern does not earn anything? — When Governniebt give onerthird capital 
they wBl see that there are no possibilities of failure. 

Is that your idea tb.at Government can always be successful in their commercial under- 
takings ?— Would you not changO your opinion ? — I stick to what I have said in my, written 
evidence. 

Then you say that loans could be advanced on plant, building and machinery ? — Will 
your bank advance money on bricks and mortar T — If you build an industry like a paper mill 
and it does not pay, the building and the machinery would be worthless ? — It would ail 
depend on the particular ciicamstances of each case. . 
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WiTuTiSS No. 76* 

Bab0 Shyam Naratan Singh, Persondl Assatant fo the Commissioner, Tirhut Division, 

Muzaffarpur. 

Whitten evidence. 

At the outset I beg to submit that I have no experience of any particular industry or 
trade and that all that I had to say is contained in my note* appended to the Tirhut Commis- 
sioner's letter No'. 5288-J.j dated the 28th September 1916, to the Secretary to Government, 

Bihar and Orissa, Financial Department. I venture, however, to submit the following few 

lines ! — ^ 

1 have had no direct experience of the raising of capital for industrial enterprises but inanstrial enter* 
I know of efforts made by the Hon'ble Mr. Morshead, I.C.S., the present Commissioner of priBea. 
the Tirhut Division, to raise funds for two industrial concerns in Tirhut, and as his 
Personal Assistant I know what difficulties he has had to face 

(1) The Cornmissioner tried to secure capital for the knife and scissors factory 

(which is registered under the Company’s Act) owned by Mr. M. N. Bose at 
Muzaffarpur but people hesitated in coming forward to aid the industry 
because they were not sure if accounts were properly kept. Mr. Bose, however, 
complained that it was expensive to employ a passed accountant. This 
. difficulty could be tided over if Government had an Industrial Department 
or a Director of Industries with some accountants to assist, and if these ac- 
countants could audit the accounts without charging any fee. This would 
enable the Director after some necessary enquiries, to pronounce his opinon 
regarding this concern authoritatively and this would go a long way to remove 
some popular misgivings. I would suggest this audit without charging any 
fees in the case of the budding industries which cannot meet the cost of audit 
themselves. Of course the general supervision, advice, and opinion of a com- 
petent Government official (be he named a Director of Industries) would instil 
confidence in the public mind regarding industries, 

(2) The Commissioner made an endeavour to find money for the improvement and 

enlargement of the Tirhut Moon Button Factory at Mehsi in Cham- 
* pai'an district. It is an unregistered body and the proprietors wanted 
Rs. 5,000 to purchase materials and machines to extend their business, 
but the money could not be had because the money-lender who was 
approached wanted the proprietors to mortgage their other landed pro- 
perties in addition to the button business and its building. The pro- 
prietor’s case was that he could not register his business as a limited liability 
company as it would cost him Rs. 600 a year for a qualified accountant, 

Rs. 200 a year for auditor’s fee and it would require Rs. 150 to meet the 
initial expenses of registration. He urged that with the additional capital of 
Rs. 5,000 the outturn would yield a net profit of Rs. 1,000 a year, but the 
expenses pointed out by him would cover more than 1 5 per cent, of the 
additional capital and would almost absorb the profit in case he had also to 
engage a suitable manager. The money-lender’s point of view was that the 
seCurTties offered [i.e., the stock of buttons; the machinery and the building 
which the proprietor of the factory valued at Rs, 5,819) was insufficient and 
the interest offered at 3 per cent, was very low and the period of repayment 
which was to be spread over 10 years was rather long. The money-lender 
also thought that it was necessary for him to insist upon a very sound and 
substantial security specially as it was a purely private concern. 

Now much difficulty can be solved in this case if facilities are offered as regards registra- 
ticn and audit as I have submitted under (1). 

I may also mention that the proprietors of this factory applied for monetary assistance 
to Government and were told in reply that “ the principle which has been laid down by the 
Secretary of State for dealing with such applications is that State funds should be expended 
upon the assistance of indigenous industries when such assistance is likely to be of benefit, not 
only to the firm assisted but also to the public, by familiarizing them with such improvements 
in the methods of production as modern science and the practice^ of Europ^n countries can 
sugg©st As the case was for giving financial support to a private enterprise solely for the 
improvement of its own methods of production and for its own benefit. Government did not 
see its way to render financial aid. 

So far as my information goes capital for industrial enterprises is drawn either from 
Europeans or from the middle class educated Indians whose resources are very limited, I have 
never heard in Bihar of any bank advancing money on the security of industrial enterprise 
except in one case. In Bihar the agricultural raiyats have not got sufficient money to spare 
and the landholders and the bankers who have got money always invest it in landed property 
or in money lending business backed by the security of landed properties because landed pro- 
perty is so secure and valuable in these parts specially as it is all permanently-settled. Of course 
with European capitalists and landholders who are all more or less educated and enterprising 
knd 'who have a broad ■vision it is quite different. . . 


•Not printed. 
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I have had no experience of financial aid of Government for private enterprises. There 
are several ways in which Government can afford this aid : — 

(1) Money grant-in-aid can be given in some rare cases in very backward and poor 

places, but generally speaking it is to be deprecated. If an industry cannot 
yield interest on its own capital sooner or later it is hardly worth while to en- 
courage it. It may be desirable to allow bounties and subsidies in some 
special industries, such as sugar, as in some countries sugar has prospered on 
account of the system of bounties and subsidies and has beaten down Indian 
sugar on this account. I hear the Java sugar is backed by bounties. 

As a general proposition, I should think that monjy grants-in-aid or subsidies should be 
offered in very rare cases of those Industries to which aid cannot be practically given in any 
other way. 

(2) It is necessary in eases of many industries to grant a dividend for a limited 

periodito begin with with subsequent refund to Government of the expendi- 
ture incurred at the guaranteed rate. It may be stipulated that profits be- 
yond a certain point may go to Government for the security it offers. 
Unless dividend is guaranteed I do not think the shy capital of the land- 
holders and money lenders in Bihar can be drawn upon to support industrial 
ventures. The well-to-Jo Indians will subscribe to industrial enterprises if 
Government or local bodies grant interest for a certain length of time. I 
have heard that in the Shahabad district two light railway schemes suc- 
ceeded because their interest was guaranteed by District Boards. 

(o) Provided that Government is satisfied that there is a sound industrial venture 
and that there is guaranteed liability and that the me^ concerned are com- 
, petent men of business, loans with interest may be advanced. But Govern- 
ment can be sure of the soundness of the business only when it has got an 
industrial and business expert, i.e., an experienced business man in its service 
to examine the prospects of industries. In some cases it may be necessary to 
consult some reliable experts not in the employ of Government. In case 
a loan is allowed by Government I think Government should have some 
control over its utilization, i.e.. Government should know what materials and 
machinery can usefully be purchased. 

(4) The supply of machinery and plants on a hire purchase system may also be 

advocated. When the machinery and the plant prove useful, the industrial 
concern may be given option to purchase them. This may be tried in some 
sugar factories which require an improved and up-to-date machinery. But 
this principle should be applied to cottage industries only when some sound, 
cheap, easily workable and up-to-date machines are available and when 
there is some material benefit by way of instruction in improved methods to 
the country. 

(5) The provision of part share of company will guarantee the soundness of the 

company in the eyes of the people but I do not consider this method as 
efiicacious as that of granting dividends. 

(6) But above all I should put the “ guaranteed Government purchase of products 

for a certain period.’' After all, finding a ready market for large products 
is a great problem and if this can be assured, much complaint will be 
removed. The industrial concerns will then have only to find capital and 
skill and it may be understood that when Government will guarantee pur- 
chase of products which must be of very good quality, surely Government 
will help with skill and direction to a considerable extent. I mean the 
Government business experts will make up for the deficiency in skill and 
ways of management by their advice every now and then when Government 
guarantees purchase. 

I think Government should have some control over every business to which financial 
a,id^ is given. But this control should not become an undue interference and should be 
limited to seeing that the main lines of its advice are followed. Government should 
always audit accounts.. This control cannot however be exercised unless there is a business 
expert employed by Government who may go round and see from time to time how 
the business is managed. Thus it will be his business to see how the loans advanced by 
Government are being applied, whether the business for which Government has granted 
dividend is being diligently and carefully run, whether the machinery and plant supplied 
by Government are being properly used, etc., so as to justify the Government aid. 

I have no exi'erience of pioneer and demonstration factories but I am of opinion that 
these factories may be started when they do not compete with any established industries 
and \yhen it is not likely that people will otherwise engage in the industrial concern. These 
factories should be closed or sold to private factories as soon as they are about to compete 
with private enterprise. 

+ 1 , Government are satisfied that any industry could be successfully worked, and 

ha its establishment is desirable, offers should be called for from respectable commercial 
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houses to undertake the establishment of a faotory and arrangements conc-luded with the 
firffij offering the best terms by giving, if necessary, grants-in-aid or any other help tending 
to the maximum benefit to the public with the minimum expenditure to Government. 
Government should not, in my opinion, be permanently interested in any enterprise excepting for 
State reasons, for some very advanced industries even in t' e Pi-ovince of Bihar and Orissa an 
Industrial Bank which may advance money on the security of the industry itself may be of 
great u-e. But it is generally thought that such an Industrial Bank should be run on 
co-operative principles in order to safegnai-d its interest and that the bank should have the 
advantage of the disintere sted advice of business or industrial experts which can be the case only 
when they are in the employ of Government and well piid. I am of opinion that Government 
aid shoul 1 cease as soon as it begins to comcete with existing, or as soon as is discourages fresh 
private enterprise, suflfieient notice being given to the persons receiving the aid before the aid 
actually ceases. 1 have bad absolutely no experience of banking or co-operative societies 
system. But I am of opinion that co-operative societies may be very useful for some cottage 
indu-stries, such as weavers, etc. 


In addition to these methols, I suggest one which some well-to-do Biharees may do well 
to take up. I suggest that a tyndicate of Indian capitalists should he formed with a guaranteed 
capital of ten lakhs, of which only one lakh should be called up. The syndicate should 
be in touch with the Director of Industries, and when that functionary is shown any scheme 
which appears to him to be worth following up he should recommend it to the syndicate. 

The syndicate, having satisfi^d itself that the promoter was a business man, could then 
finance him to the extent of the capital that he himself was able and willing to invest in the 
enterprise. 

I have no experience in this line but I should think that demonstration factories may be Technical aid. 
started in some industrial centres and will be specially useful if they form part of business 
concerns run on business or commercial lines. I think that every important municipality may 
have a demonstration factory, showing the improved processes of the industrial possibilities 
which cluster round it. I mean only the cottage industries such as blacksmithy, carpet and 
basket making, etc. Arrangements may be made for training apprentices at these demonstration 
factories. Government experts may be lent to private firms or companies but the publication 
of their researches may be left for Goverument discretion The private firms should pay for 
the loans of these experts It will be very useful if the results of the researches of scientific 
men in England are made known to business men in India. This can be done in the form of 
a regular paper issued by the Commercial Department in I ndia for the supply of which some 
price should be charged. 

I think commercial museums should be established at the headquarters stations of divi* Assistance in tnat- 
sions and districts so that people may have some idea of the industries in each district or sub* 
division, of their manufacturers, of the places of manufactare, their prices, etc., and the quali- anse- 
ties which may be supplied. There is a great want of knowledge specially regarding cottage 
industries and the establishment of industrial museums will remove th's want. I think the 
industrial products may be sold at the museums to a certa'n extent, or arrangements may be 
made with the actual dealers to supply to the purchasers through the agency of the museums. 

I should further propose that all products of good quality which may be registered and exhi- 
bited in a museum should be published in some widely read newspapers. 

Industrial exhibitions are useful and should be encouraged. They show the large pro- Exhibitioni. 
ducts of a large area in a small comp iss and the Government should meet a portion of expense 
of such exhibition wherever people care to get them up. At present in Bibar Governmert 
has to take an active interest in getting up these exhibitions as people generally have not yet 
begun to understand their usefulness. 

I do not think that there are any industries in Bihar and Orissa except indigo and sugar Trade represeta- 
which require trade representatives elsewhere. tives. 


The Government Departments which use imported articles should publish lists of these 
articles and exhibit them in commerical museums so as to encourage their production is India. 
I should propose that a list of those articles giving their descriptions and prices, etc., should be 
available at a small price and Government should enquire from time to time through official and 
non*official agency if any of these articles are or can be manufactured in India, and if so, how. 
I may also suggest that articles may be purchased in India not only when their materials are 
available in India but also when they are only manufactured in India although their materials 
are imported from elsewhere. Under the rales in force as I have understood them the former 
class of articles may be purchased in India even when they sell at a slightly greater price than 
abroad. But the latter can be purchased only when their prices and quality are exactly as 
in London. I think both classes should be treats alike. 


Gorenuueut x^atron- 
age. 


Other forms of 
GoreiDmeat Ai 1. 


At present land can be acquired under the Land Acquisition Act only when it is meant AoqmBition 

for public purposes. If it is desired to acquire land for private industrial concerns the law will 
have to be "changed so as to enable Government to acquire land even for private enterprises 
if Government consider it desirable in the interests of a private industry. I do not think, there 
will be much room for exercise of this power at present but it may be taken to meet cases in 
future if any. 
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I have no experience of any attempt made to improve the hbourer’s effieiency and skill 
But I am told that labourers engaged in advanced factories und :r skilled (European) super- 
vision, are more edieient than labourers engaged elsewhere. 1 have come across some black- 
smiths who are much above the average class of cottage workers, and, on an eaquiry I have 
learnt that they once worked under skilled supervision. I think thit the efficiency of labour 
can be improved in well organized factories where work is aetuallv done. If in addition to th ; 
some industrial education combined with a little amount of literary one is given iu the facto- 
ries themselves or close to them so as to keep them in touch with actual °work, so much the 
better. I think young labourers may be taken in on wages prevailing in the locality and as 
they advance in their industrial and technical education their wages may also be increased. 


laduBltial schools. _ I think industrial schools where industrial instruction may be combined with a little 
iterary one may be established for any particular industry or industries where classes or castes 
following them actually live and work. Thus I would have a blacksmithy and carpentry 
school in a locality where there is a large number of families following these avocations of life. 
But it must be remembered that we l^ave to teach not the existing but the improved methods 
of production. 


In some very important trade centres I should have technological schools where instruction 
may be given in a highly developed form of industries but I should have s ich schools attached 
to business concerns where practical work is done for the market and I should have a practical 
and well trained business man at the head of such schools. I may also suggest that the 
syllabus in primary and secondary schools may include a book showing what industries exist in 
the province and where to kok for them. 

Official organization. At present there is no organization in the province of Bihar and Orissa for the develop- 
ment of industries. I propose a Director of Industries who may be an experienced business man 
and may be enthusiastic in the performance of his duties and sympathetically inclined to deal 
with and prop up cottage industries. He must not be impatient about results and should 
freely mix with local officials to gather information and support. He should have sufficient 
funds at his disposal to help some industries, and his recommendations for the encouragement and 
support of industries as by loans, gu rantee of purchase of products, should carry weight with 
Government. I should expect him to possess — (i) Sound and expert knowledge regarding 
Bihar and Orissa industries, (»i) accurate iufonnation as to sites for industries, demands 
markets, possibilities, proper times and materials. 


Though not at present absolutely necessary, there may be a Board of Industrial Advisers 
or a Committee of Advisers for each important industry. Their recommendations should be 
duly considered by the Director in adopting it in a particular line of action and differences of 
opinion in important matters may go up to Government for orders. 

One of the chief functions of the Director with his staff or Advisory Boards should be 
to supervise tlie funds subscribed to by Government or people if they desire it. 

In my opinion India is not sufficiently advanced in the matter cf indigenous trade or 
industry to call for the creation of a special Imperial Department. 

and I do not consider the establishment of a College of Coiuinerce yet necessary in the Pro- 
®P“t vince of Bihar and Orissa, but I think that there should be a good library with technical 
works of references in this province, and that loan of books may be given through the agency 
of local officers on the payment of a small fee Only the other day the Commissioner of 
Tirhut wanted a special book of reference on button colouring for the Tirhut Button Factory 
but it was not available. 

I think the time is not yet come for increasing the number of Technological Research Insti- 
tutions in the country as the number of their seekers is limited, and we should direct all our 
efforts to improve the usefulness of only those that exist instead of yet creating new and 
costly Scientific Imperial Research Departments. I think the number of those seeking highly 
specialized knowledge is at present very limited in the country. 

tributi^'of ^mer- . I have no particular experience of statistics. I am not aware of any advantage from the 
oial intelligenoe. issue of Indian Trade Journal. But I think an industrial journal may be started in each 
Province to convey useful information regarding industrial developments. This may be 
undertaken by the Director of Industries and the co-operation of the vernacular and English 
papers may be enlisted to publish the information as often as they can afford to. 

Monographs on industrial subjects are useful and give considerable information in a small 
compass but they have not yet achieved any result because capital is not yet forthcoming. The 
main point is to induce capital to be more active. 

Other forms of I have no experience of these matters, but to improve the quality of the products it may be 
•ndo'r^nization!' introduce a system of industrial certificates after actual test. But to begin with, these 

certificates which are bound to institute a system of comparison must be as local as circum- 
stances may justify. It is not wise to put down rising industries by comparing them with 
highly advanced industries. 

I think the saltpetre industry of Tirhut division is of Imperial importance and should 
be specially developed and encouraged. It is said that saltpetre is now-a-days one of the 
main ingredients of gun powder. 
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I have no experience but I have heard from several people that the match and pencil 
industry of India suffers much because the requisite wood cannot be conveniently found in- 
sufficiently large quantities in one locality, i.e., it is scattered. 

It is generally believed that the competition with jail industries is very wholesome. The 
jail products are generally better in quality and finish than the products of a similar kind avail- 
able in the local market and induce the improvement of local products. 

Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — You say that the difficulty in the case of Mr. Bose’s factory was that 
he could not register the company as a limited company ? — Yes. 

Do you think that if it was registered as a limited company you would get people to 
invest ? — 'People would have confidence in the firm. Mr. Bose keeps his accounts himself 
and the result is that the people do not know hnw his accounts are really kept. 

You seem to think that it would be difficult to get landholders and capitalists in Bihar to 
put money into industries direct ?— I think so. 

Don’t you think it would be easy if you had an industrial bank or some such thing in 
which gentlemen coiiffi invest .uid the bank finances industries ? — Unless the Industrial bank is 
backed up by the Government, I do not think it will inspire confidence in the zamindars to invest 
money. 

What sort of backing do you think that Government should give to the industrial- 
bank ? — I think that Government might purchase some shares in the bank and that will give 
some confidence to the people to invest their money in the bank, and through the bank the 
industry will be benefitted. 

Yon do not think that if Government placed at the disposal "of the bank their industrial 
organization the bank would get money ?— This will inspire some confidence. At present 
they do not know where they are. 

Have you considered this position ? Suppose the Government Industrial Department 
through its experts say that a certain concern was technically sound and it afterwards failed 
owing to bad business management ? — It will have a very bad effect, if people know that a 
certain concern was at firat recommended by Government and then ended in a failure. 

You think that the people will not differentiate between failure due to technical causew 
and that due to mismiaage.nent, and they will only consider the failure and blame the Gov* 
ernment for it ? — Yes People will lose confidence 

How could that be remedied ? — I should say that if Government has got a very good 
business expert and if he cares to give sound advice regarding certain small industries in this 
part of the country, I think there would be more success than failure. 

Why is it necessary to have a Government business expert ? — -Cannot you utilise the 
services of a committee of other business men who are not employed directly by the Govern- 
ment ?— The reason is that people will have no confidence in ordinary men unless they 
know that Government have got confidence in them. 

These people would have a place in the official committee and would have recourse to 
the assistance of Government technical experts ? — In that case it will be all right. 

If Government is in the same position as a big Calcutta firm • is in when ’a certain 
proposal is made to the firm they examine it from the business point of iview '"and they 
get the help of such technical advice as they can get and their business knowledge enab- 
les them to decide whether it is a good venture to go into or not ? — 1 do not think it will 
be encouraging enough in these backward parts. 

Government would put itself in the same position as the business firm of Calcutta ? 

Practically speaking. 

Do you think that a municipality is a suitable organization for running a demonstra 
tion factory? Or do you mem that a demonstration factory of some industry or other should 
be situated in every important municipility ? — No. I should not put one in every munici- 
pality. I should have a demonstration factory for all small industries which exist in a 
particular municipality. 

Who would manage the demonstration factory ? — It would require an expert. 

Who would be the controlling aurhority— the municipality or the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the province ? —Partly the municipality and pirtly the Industrial head of the 
province. 

You have heard thit muni up il workshops are not well conducted, and if they 
cannot conduct their own workshops they presumably cannot conduct any demonstration 
factory ? — I do not think so. I submit that it will require some Government control and 
some Government supervision. 

Whatdi you think will be gained by bringing the municipality to manage the factory ? 

Because in this place most of the artisans or men who carry on these village industries 
generally flock to the towns where they cm get a ready market and it will be very good 
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to give these men a training in improved methods. It will direct the municipal efforts 
and resources into useful channels and ^ucate the Indian public opinion through the munici 
pal bodies- 

When you say demonstration factory, do you mean for cottage industries or a big 
organized industry ? — Eor cottage industries, such as weaving, brass making, etc., on im- 
proved, up-to date and scientific lines as far as practicable. 

Ron’Ue Pandit M. M. Malaviya . — You think that if there was a Government system 
of auditing accounts without fee it would generally help the nascent industries ? — Yes. 

Do you think that will induce the people to advance capital for such industries ? — It 
will induce many people to do so. 

You are not in favour of Government having shares in a company because you think 
the principal is unsound ? — Ordinarily, I should not do it. 

In special cases you think that it might b?" done to inspire confidence ? — Yes. 

If th.e business to be started is of an important character, impoidant to the industrial 
development of the country ? — Yes. 

You say “ The efficiency of labour can be improved in well-organized factories where 
work is actually done. If in addition to this some industrial education combined with a little 
amount of literary one is given in the factories themselves or close to them so as to keep them 
in touch with actual work, so much the better.'" DonT you think that a general elementary 
education supplemented with a little technical education would promote the efficiency of the 
labourers better ? — I think so. 

You are not in favour of a special Imperial Dej'artment for prcmot'ng industry ? — JJot 
at present. I do not think that our industries ate so well developed at present. 

You think that the Provincial Department of ndustry will serve the purpose ? — I think 
so. 

Hon^ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — Have you put forward any suggestion for the formation 
of a syndicate among well-to-do Beharees to finance industries ? — This is the proposal 
I have made for the first time. 

Do you think that it would be found acceptable ? — My opinion is that people in 
these parts are so very backward that I do not think that at present they will come. 
But still the method might be tried. 

With reference to saltpetre industry in Tirhut Division you say that it is of 
imperial importance. Is it confined to that division ?— It is mostly confined to Tirhut 
Division. There is some of it in Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions — but the major portion 
comes from Tirhut. 

Have you any special suggestion to make how that can be encouraged and developed ? 
— Yes. I should say that the rules may be made more lenient in the interests of this 
important industry. For instance, I heard from gentlemen who are concerned in the industry 
that as soon as a Government official knows that it is not only saltpetre that they are 
working but salt partly, they are taken to task and the result is they have to give up the 
work. 

Is it commonly thought that the exactions of the subordinate staff of the Salt Depart- 
ment are very severe ? — It is the common idea which I have gathered from many gentlemen 
in these parts 

Do you think that it is likely to be true ? — I believe it is true, though I have no 
experience of it. 

You advocate some relaxation of the rules ? — Yes, 

Would you make these refineries pay a small tax and then allow them to have such salt 
as they wished to manufacture ? — I would do that, but I should keep them within certain 
limits. I would not encourage the production of salt to a very large extent under the cover of 
saltpetre industry. In all important places, in almost every subdivision, I would establish 
a saltpetre refinery where they would work salt along with saltpetre so that the production 
may be checked. 

A salt refinery along with the saltpetre refinery ? — Yes. 

That is to say the Nuuia-s will bring the waste of the saltpetre stuff to the salt refinery 
and refine it into salt ? — Yes. 

So far as you are aware, the Salt Department in this province is working at a considerable 
loss ? — I do not know much about it. 

Is it shortly going to be transferred to the Local Government ? — So 1 have heard. 

Do you think that it is a step forward T — The local officers will have some intimate con- 
trol over, or connection ■with, the saltpetre industryiand they will be able to look into the things 
more closely and carefully. 

You think ^ that they can mitigate the severity of the trulea while seeing that they are 
properly administered ?— -Yes. Thev are more in touch with the people and can appreciated 
and remedy their difficulties. 
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WiTj^ESS No. 77. 

BiBtT Jnassxdlia Mohan DuTfA, Pleader, Bireetor, Mazaffarpur Central Co-operative- 

Bank, Muzafarpur. 

Written Evidekcb. 

Q.l. — I mvself did not start any industry on a large scale ; bnt I found many persons not 
being able to start industrieSj and many persons put to difficulty in continuing industries; for 
want of funds, viz.: — 

Many students, who were sent to Japan, America and England to learn industries 
by the Scientific and Industrial Association, when they came back after complet- 
ing their studies, could not start industrial business in India for want of funds. 

(6) Confidential. 

(c) Mehsi Button Factory is unable to work satisfactorily for want of sufficient funds, 

{d) Bose^s cutlery works of Muzaffarpnr is not in a prosperous condition for insufficiency 
of funds. 

Q. 5. — In my humble opinion, therefore, the following modes of giving help by Govern- 3oveniment assist* 
ment, would aid industries : — 

(а) Money grants-in-ai 1, like those of the Education Department, given to private 

individuals, supporting their business. 

(б) Loans on a very small interest — t per cent p» annum — for the starting or upkeep 

of a business. 

(c) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, for cottage indti»trie»' 

{d) Guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods. 

Q, 6^-So long as Government assistance is required, the business should be under 
Government control, under a Government supervising and auditing agency, 

Q. 7. — It would be very much helpful in the industrial improvement of India, if I’ioueer factories. 
“ pioneer factories " of small industries are opened by Government, and when profitable, such 
business made over to private capitalists by realizing the value of the existing machineries, 
building, land, etc. 

Q. 9. — When a business becomes a profitable concern, there is no difficulry in getting 
assistance from the banks or capitalists. But in the beginning Government assistance is very 
necessary. No bank would advance money to a new firm without security. 

Q. 11. — I have personal experience of the Muziffarpnr Central Co-operative Bank, develop- „ Co-operative aooie* 
ing and assisting agriculture. The cultivator members of this bank get money help, seeds, **’ 
manure, implements, bullocks, etc., as they require. They return the money or the price of 
the things supplied to them, by certain convenient instalments. The result is that the 
agriculturist members of the bank are gradually becoming better off and a joint reserve fund 
is gradually accumulating. 

Q. 12. — Co-operative societies may help cottage industries of a common class of artisans 
Under the present Co-operative Act no individual person can get anv loan from a Co-operative 
Bank. If a number of men, following a common industry or business, combine amongst 
themselves and form a Co-operative Society they can get loan from a Co-operative Bank on 
their joint security. 

Besides agriculture, the co-operative system may help the following, among other, 
industries : — 

(a) Dairy — by opening co-operative society amongst milkmen. 

(i) Weaving — by opening a society amongst weavers. 

(c) Tinwork — by opening a society amongst tinsmiths. 

(d) Society of blacksmiths. 

The organization of such societies would be under the Co-operative Act and the objects 
would be to get money help and to make a common cause for the improvement of a particular 
industry. 


1.12 
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There are two very great difficulties in the working of the co-operative system : (1) the 

people always want Government help in the working of the Co-operative Societies; and (2) there 
are a very few philanthropic honorary members who can give time and labour for its organi- 
zation and up-keep. 

The co-operative system may only give money help^ but for the improvement of the 
jndustry, other help from experts is neees ary. 

13.-“-In the present condition of industry in this country, there is no apprehension of 
Government aid competing with private enterprises. 

Q- 15.— I know of one instance only of Government aid given for scientific purposes in this 
province, that given to the Indigo Planters’ Association. This produced appreciable effect, as 
this Association introduced Java and Sumatra varieties of indigo, and some improved method 
of indigo making. 

Q. 19. — Government demonstration factories of small industries will be very much 
helpful. These factories, when profitable, may be made over to private capitalists, as sug- 
gested in respect of “ pioneer factories The demonstration factories may be started in 
respect of the following in lustries 

(a) Match factories (I think it is possible to start small match factories. Bamboo 
sticks or cocoinut sticks, would not require complicated machineries. If small tin 
boxes are used, one box would last for a long time.) (b) Pencil making, 
(e) Hosiery, (/f) Laces and tapes, (e) Nibs and pens, (/’) Pins and needles, 

0/) Tanning and leather articles, [h) Button making, (») Cutlery, {j) Tin 

making and lanterns, (/i) Engine and motor-driving and repairing, (1) Iron 
foundry, (m) Dyeing, («) Paint making, (o) Oils, (p) Carpentry, (j) Paper 
making, (r) Glass making, etc., etc. 

Q. 20.— Some kind of Government demonstration factory should be started in each divi- 
gion — of one or more of the above mentioned or other industries. 

Q. 21. — I know of the Pusa Research Institute, which is expected to do much good 

agriculture and its allied industries. Pusa wheat is the remarkable result of wheat research 

in that Institute. The book on Entomology is a very helpful public ition. Students can lear“ 
there — as short-course students — lac-culture, sericulture, bee-keeping, etc. Though th® 
general public has not yet been able to know of its benefits, as the bulletins are not of gene" 
ral circulation, I think the institution will do real good to the country, 

One of the reasons why Pusa Institute has not yet become very popular, is that it does 
not admd general students, and it does not offer any guaranteed prospects to its scholars. 

Q. 28. — Museums, in my opinion, are very necessary for educative purposes. But in each 
museum, there should be some person to explain the usefulness of the exhibits. This want 
is very much felt in the Calcutta museum. 

Q. 29. — Considering that museums are very necessary, for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, I invited the attention of Mr. Streatfield and Mr. Lyall, the then Commissioner and Collector 
of Muzaffarpur, on this matter, in the agricultural moetings, and they were pleased to take up 
the matter in right earnest, and the Agricultural Museum and Library was started in Muzaf- 
farpur, and a very elegant building built for it. This museum may be extended for industrial 
purposes also. I think in each divisional headquarters, agricultural and industrial museums 
should be started. 

In these museums, samples of agricultural and commercial products should be kept, and 
all sorts of examples and samples should be placed, and sample machineries planted, for set- 
ting examples to the public, e.g., ( 1 ) small sugar-making machine with bullock-gear, or oil- 
engine should be acting ; (<;) dyeing materials ; (8) pencil-making machiueries, etc. 

There should also be .a library of industrial books of reference. Some implements and 
machineries may be kept for giving to the public on hire system. 

An enquiry office should be attached to each museum, supplying information to th^ 
public, about industrial, mercantile and agiicultural matters. 

Q. 30. — Sales agencies of cottage industries are very necessary. I know of many poor 
women of respectable caste, who can earn their livelihood by making articles of needle 
work, laces, wool work, etc., cannot find a place where they can send their articles 
for sale. There should be markets in important towns like Calcutta, Patna, etc., where articles 
of cottage industries may be kept for sale. These can be attached to the museums also. 

Q‘. '^l- — Museums are like permanent exhibitions. But exhibitions are of a wider utility. 
Exhibitions help the people in knowing their own industries and in comparing these with the 
industries of other parts of the country. 

I think Government should encourage exhibitions, holding one in every divisional head- 
quarters. > o J 
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Q. S3. — These exhibitions should aim at being popular in character and at the same time 
bringing the buyers and sellers together. 

Q. 37. — I think it would be very useful, if a list of imported articles brought from other 
parts of the world than India and Great Britain in use in Government Departments, be 
shown in the Commercial Museums j so that attempts may be made in India to compete for 
those articles. Whenever such articles are made in India, those should be taken by Govern- 
ment as may be necessary. 

Q. 46. — Wilnesi here gave confidential evidence. 

This shows that by legislation, every firm should be compelled to take a certain number 
of apprentices of higher grade Indian students ; and such students should be given some 
prospect of getting higher appointments, according to their qualifications. 

Q. 47. — Industrial schools alone would not be popular, unless some prospects are shown 
to the students. 

I know of the Agricultural College of t'abour, where there are permanent classes as well 
as short course classes for students. It was declared by the authorities that the students of 
the permanent as well as short course classes should not hope to get appointments, but they 
should themselves take to agriculture, and as a precaution against attempting for services, 
the students of short course classes were not even granted any certificate of their ability. The 
result was that only a small number of students joined the permanent classes and very few 
joined the short course classes. 

When the Calcutta Medical College was opened, the prospect of guaranteed posts was 
placed before the students. Now those who join the Medical College are not anxious for 
posts. 

In this manner, for agriculture and industry, some prospects of guaranteed posts, or other 
hopes should be given, to induce best students to join the institutions. Unless brilliant 
students join an institution, the object of starting the institution cannot he fulfilled. 

There should be both apprentice system and industrial schools. Pioneer or demonstration 
factories may be combined with the industrial schools and museums. In demonstration 
or pioneer factories, as well as in private mills and firms, apprentices of all grades should be 
allowed admission. 

Q, 50. — I think all matters of industry should he under the Department of Industries- 

The Educatmn Department may, on the advice of the Industrial Department, introduce 
some industrial books or ojren classes in schools and colleges. 

The Education Department may make over students of special taste and aptitude and 
knowledge, to the Industrial Department for further education and equipment. 

In my humble opinion, there should be a Government Department of technical and 
scientific industry or industry generally, with a Director of Industries at the head, and an 
Advisory Board under the Director. 

The Director of Industries should be a European or American business man and expert 
with special knowledge of industries. The Advisory Board should consist of half Indian and 
half European members, who are also business men and experts. 

The Director of Industries as also the Board of Industries should have executive powers 
with budgetted funds. 

For the funds of the departments and the institutions and factories, there should be 
either direct or indirect taxation ou the traders and factory-owners of India, and on the 
articles of trade which are non-Indian and non-English. 

I think like the agricultural bulletins of Bengal and the United Provinces, there should be 
scientific periodical publications, for public interest or of ligher grade interest for scientific 
men. The American Journals, like Scientific America, give much insight ou scientific 
subjects. So far as I think, Babu Basanti Oharan Sinba of Muzafi'arpur, got the idea of 
fruit-canning from the American Journals. 

Q. 98. — [ have found that the Kailway Companies often unnecessarily take “ risk note 
forms from the senders of goods, limiting the liability for safe delivery of articles. This 
causes much inconvenience to the tradesmen and gives rise to many litigations. 


Oeal Evidence, 25th Novembee I'Jlfi. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — You are a Director of the Muzaffarpur Central Co-operative Bank ? — Yes. 
When was that Bank started ? — In 1912, 

And previous to that were there co-operative societies (here T — Before starting the bank> 
I and another gentleman started tw'O small societies to learn the woik. 

What class of people have you ? — Only cultivators. 

At present the Central Bank finances only agricultural co-oper itive societies ? — Yes, 
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Where do yon get your money from ?— From the provincial bank, and for immediate 
necessities the Benares Bank and fixed deposits. 

Have yon got a cash credit with the Ben ires Bank? -To the extent of Rs. 10,000. 

Where is the provincial bank ?— The Provincial Bank of Patna. We took a fixed loan of 
Rs. 25,000, part of which we have paid, and we have cash c^it now for Its. 10,000. 

What is the share capital of the provincial bank ? — I do not know. 

Can you get as much advance as yon want ? —We have got plenty of money, more than we 
require for our transactions, and as fixed deposits are coming in we are refusing them. 

What interest do you pay on fixed deposits?— Six to seven per cent — one year six, two 
years six and a half, and three years seven per cent, per annum. 

You think you can get as much as you want at six per cent. ? — We are getting money 
at six per cent, but not much. I do not think that if we lower the rate of interest we shall 
get as much money as we get now. 

What class of people do your depositors come from ? — Mostly from the Deputy Magis- 
trates and zamindars and service-holders. 


Do you think that that class of persons would invest money in an industrial bank and take 
shares in it ? — I have every doubt, because that is quite a new thing, and unless people get 
some security I do not think they will advance mon^y. In the Co-operative Bank we get 
some security in land. Though it is not the law it is thought that we have got a charge 
on the lands of the cultivators. 

Have people the idea that Government exercises a certain am mat of supervision over 
the Central Bank and would not allow it to go wrong ? — 1 think so. The people have an 
idea that it is a bank backed up by Goyemment. 

Witiieig here gave confidential evidence. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Alalaviga . — You say that every firm which is patronised 
by Government should be compelle 1 by legislation to take a certain number of appren- 
tices. Do you sariously think that it is necessary to undertake legislation ? The Government 
could always bring pressure to bear upon the firm and could refuse to patronise it if it 
did not take some students recommended by the Government. Could it not ? — It is often 
difficult to move Government. If a clause is added to the Indian Companies^ iket, I think 
that will serve the purpose. 

You could not introduce a danse which would bind a company ^in all circumstances to 
take any students recommended by the Government. The Government even then could only 
refuse to patronise any particular firm but your object would not be gained by it ? — If a private 
student goes to a firm and does not g^et Emission it becomes difficult lor him to move the 
• Government in these matters. 


Would not your object be gained if the Government made it a rule that they would patronise 
only those firms which would take in such students as apprentices as might be recommended 
by the Government ? — There may be some firms which may not require any Government 
patronage at all. .. 

The Government cannot compel them in that case to take in students ? — But if it be 

a part of the Indian Companies’ Act? 

• 

That is a large order to make. Yon say that the railway companies often unneces- 
sarily take risk note forms. Are you in favour of this risk note form being done away with 
and the companies being made responsible to safely deliver the goods that they undertake to 
carry ? — Not altogether, beoas.se there may be insecure packing. In that case a risk note 
may be necessary. 

Under reasonable conditions you would require that the railway companies should be 
Responsible for the delivery of goods which they undertake to carry ?— Yes. ' 
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